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IfL  I.-CONSCIBNCE  IN  TIE  COUNTING  ROOK:  OB  THE  TRUE  INTERESTS 
OP  TflE  MERCMNT. 

'*Hj  brethren,  this  is  neyer  to  be  forgotten,  thst  our  Now  England  is  originally  a  plantation  of 
Rdigin^  and  not  a  plantation  of  Trade.  Let  merchants  and  snch  as  are  making  cent  per  cent  remem- 
ber this.  Let  others  who  baye  come  orer  since  at  several  times,  remember  this,  that  worldly  gain 
vu  not  the  end  and  design  of  the  people  of  Now  England,  but  Religion.  And  if  any  man  amoig 
OS  make  Religion  a8t»a£v«,and  the  world  aa  Uirtettt,  let  such  an  one  know  he  hath  neither  the 
■pirit  of  a  tme  New  England  man,  nor  yet  of  a  slnoero  Christian.**— JoAit  Hiffffin$on  to,  Salem,  1063. 

It  is  claimed  in  our  title  tbat  "tho  true  interests"  of  the  Merchant 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article ;  but  to  de6ne  what  those  true  interests  are, 
mnst  be  left  to  the  essayist  Ho  must  vindicate  tho  claim  of  the  interests  he 
urges.  The  interests  of  the  merchant  are  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  his 
money  ;  but  every  merchant  was  a  Man  before  he  was  a  Merchant,  and  the 
iuterests  of  the  Man  must  rank  first.  The  changes  of  life  or  death  may  at 
any  moment  reraoTe  his  riches  from  the  merchant  or  the  merchant  from  his 
rieheii ;  but  tho  union  between  the  man  and  his  virtue  is  one  which  God 
hath  joined,  and  none  may  put  asunder. 

There  are  practical  interests  of  the  merchant  on  which  I  have  no  advice  to 
off^'r;  instruction  in  these  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  But  inside  of  every 
Merchant  there  is  a  Many  and  to  that  Man,  modified  as  he  may  be  by  the 
education,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  his  avocation — to  him  and  his  interests  I 
write.  The  ancient  philosopher  thanked  God  for  his  wealth ;  and  when  his 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  shipwreck,  he  thanked  God  (it  is  record- 
ed) yet  more,  because  he  had  been  taught  the  wisdom  which  left  him  as  well 
off  as  he  was  before.  It  is  this  wisdom  alone  of  which  I  can  attempt  to 
tr«at;  nor  can  joa  wisely  disregard  this.   For  the  end  of  life,  as  even  you 
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must  allow,  is  not  money,  but  happiness  and  usefiilness :  and  if  I  could 
teach  you  to  extract  as  much  of  these  from  fifty  dollars  as  you  otherwise 
could  from  five  hundred,  I  should  plainly  rival  the  most  brilliant  California 
investment,  and  offer  to  your  interests  a  solid  advantage.  **  The  only  book  a 
business  man  needs  "  said  one  of  this  class  once  to  me,  in  a  public  library, 
'*  is  a  book  to  transform  a  poor  man  into  a  rich  one."  "  That  is  the  office  of 
all  good  books,  I  replied,  and  many  there  are  which  have  done  it  I  do  not 
now  mean  that  by  books  you  may  learn  new  maxims  of  finance  or  new  facts 
in  Commerce :  though  that  is  true.  For  who  knows  how  long  ago  the 
mines  of  California  might  have  become  a  familiar  fact  in  the  world's  traffic, 
had  men  been  more  attentive  to  the  hints  and  surmises  which  are  now 
found  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in  old  geographies  and  voyages !  But  it  is 
not  this  I  mean.  For  what  will  be  the  end  of  your  California  speculations  t 
Perhaps,  when  all  is  done,  a  hundred  dollars'  balance — perhaps  for  you, 
perhaps  against  you — so  closely  are  the  scales  adjusted  in  the  end.  But 
what  are  a  hundred  dollars  to  a  new  thought,  a  new  aspiration,  a  new 
aspect  of  life  and  society,  a  new  principle  of  faith  and  peace  in  the  soul  ? 
And  yet  you,  who  devote  hours  and  days  and  weeks  to  the  hundred  dollars, 
would  grudge  an  hour  to  the  book  whoso  suggestions  and  thoughts  might 
make  you  a  rich  man  for  ever ;  richer  at  least  for  ever,  in  your  garret,  than 
the  wretched  millionaire  whose  palace  towers  above,  and  has  hitherto  kept 
off  every  ray  of  sunlight  from  yuur  dwelling  and  your  heart 

"  We  cannot  give  all  this  jiopulace  hread^^  said  Guizot,  in  his  better  days 
in  the  French  Assembly,  "  and  if  we  could,  it  might  only  make  them  thrift- 
less and  dependent,  and  so  prove  their  ruin.  Let  us  give  them  Truths  for 
this  alone  they  cannot  waste  or  abuse." 

I  shall  seek  to  write  for  the  Interests  of  the  Business  Man  by  writing  for 
him  the  Truth. 

I  wish  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  Business  Man, — I.  In  regard  to  his 
Position ;  II.  In  regard  to  his  Dangers ;  III.  In  regard  to  his  Opportu- 
nities. 

L  The  i  ^^8InoN  of  the  Business  Man ;  comprising  his  Object,  which  is 
Wealth;  au.'^his  Means,  which  is  Commerce. 

1.  The  professed  object  of  the  Business  Man,  as  such,  is  Wealth.  "  The 
American  people,"  says  a  French  satirist,  "educate  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Money."  The  sarcasm  seems  at  first  severe  as 
was  ever  uttered.    But  let  us  look  at  it  more  closely. 

What  is  Money  ?  From  the  time  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth  first 
became  a  desire  of  man,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  the  love  of  gold 
and  silver  for  their  own  sakes.  Selkirk  spurned  the  lump  of  silver  from 
beneath  his  feet;  king  Midas  found  the  "golden  touch"  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing.  It  is  only  representative  value.  As  bank-notes  only  represent 
gold,  so  gold  again  but  represents  wealth ;  wealth  means  only  the  conveni- 
ences of  life. 

It  means  first  the  physical  conveniences  of  life.  How  little  do  the  needs 
of  man  require  :  meat,  tire,  and  clothes.  What  more  t  Meat,  clothes,  and 
fire.  But  to  be  supplied  with  these  is  to  possess  substantial  wealth :  and 
who  shall  fix  the  limit  of  adequate  supply  ?  Ihe  Irishman  in  his  bogs  has 
potatoes,  turf,  and  a  dreadnaught  jacket ;  are  these  to  be  the  acme  of 
human  demand  ?  No  philosopher  has  ever  reduced  himself  to  a  minimum 
of  physical  convenience.   Diogenes  invested  capital  in  a  tub,  which  might 
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have  been  **  sold  for  many  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor."  No  one  who 
has  ever  eaten  Shaker  bread  and  butter  will  regard  that  ascetic  race  at 
types  of  self- mortification.  Dirt  and  rags  are  economical,  but  who  adheres 
to  dirt  and  rags  on  principle!  A  large  emigrant  family  will  thrive  on  a 
Bhilling  a  day ;  but  what  philanthropist  conforms  his  household  to  that  of 
Barney  O'Brien  ?  Yet  beyond  this  minimum  all  is  dobateable  land,  and  the 
repudiation  of  wealth,  as  not  a  legitimate  object,  evidently  repudiates  it  all. 

Again,  wealth  means  the  higher  conveniences  of  life ;  schools,  bookfi,  art, 
travel,  social  intercourse.  The  more  of  these  any  one  has,  the  more  of  life. 
To  those  who  never  dreamed  of  them  they  appear  superfluities,  but  to  those 
who  have  them  their  sacrifice  is  a  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  existence.  The 
remark  attributed  to  a  Boston  fop,  "  that  he  could  spare  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  could  not  do  without  the  luxuries,"  becomes  altogether  rational  and 
discreet,  if  these  be  luxuries.  I  can  better  afford  to  be  cold  and  hungry 
than  never  to  have  rend  Shakspeare  or  seen  Niagara.  I  know  a  young 
man  in  a  great  city  who,  when  reduced  to  his  last  dollar  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  widowed  mother,  spent  that  dollar  in  the  purchase  of  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene ; — and  both  lived  to  declare  that  they  did*not  repent  of 
their  bargain. 

Wealth  is  the  effort  of  a  man  to  enlarge  his  means  and  appliances;  to 
obtain  new  instruments  of  labor  and  culture.  As  such  it  is  desirable ;  it  is 
a  new  set  of  limbs  and  muscles,  and  new  fibers  to  the  brain.  But  the  new 
muscles  and  brain,  like  the  old,  must  be  trained  to  exist  not  only  without 
interference  with  those  of  others,  but  for  direct  co-operation  with  them. 
Doubtless  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  simplest  pursuit  of  the 
humblest  wealth  becomes  bitter  competition  and  selfishnesa;  and  so  the 
simple  effort  to  breathe  became  selfishness  and  competition  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta ;  yet  the  faculty  of  respiration  carries  in  it  no  essential 
sin,  and  neither  does  the  faculty  of  accumulation.  Wealth  is  admirable  or 
base,  like  all  other  acquired  faculties,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
gained  and  used.  Let  a  man's  whole  life  bo  selfish  and  exclusive,  and  his 
wealth,  as  a  part  of  it,  becomes  so  likewise;  let  a  man's  life  bo  given  to  uni- 
versal ends,  and  this  and  all  his  faculties  are  beneficent  and  excellent. 

A  modem  social  philosopher  has  said,  and  said  (in  a  sense)  truly,  that 
"wealth  is  as  necessary  to  the  maturity  of  human  faculties  as  sunshine  to 
the  ripening  of  a  peach but  God  sends  shower  to  the  fruit  as  well  as  sun- 
shine, and  blesses  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  Experience  shows  that 
warm  houses  and  soft  clothing  may  give  delicacy  and  grace  and  symmetry; 
but  the  lumberer's  hut  and  the  icy  toil  of  the  fisherman  educate  a  certam 
gnarled  and  ungraceful  vigor,  notwithstanding, — and  for  these  also  there  is 
something  to  be  said. 

I  have  tilked  with  a  man  owning  one  half  a  railroad,  but  I  did  not  find 
him  appearing  stronger  or  wiser  or  happier  than  I ;  no  more  "  well  off;" 
perhaps  less  so ;  he  at  least  was  chiefly  anxious  to  get  richer,  while  I  was 
not  There  he  stood  beside  his  railroad ;  the  iron  lines  stretched  away  over 
the  soil,  but  there  was  no  iron  in  his  moral  purposes ;  the  steam  of  his 
engines  rose  up  to  heaven,  but  guided  no  aspirations  of  his  thither ;  all  his 
locomotives  had  not  availed  to  take  him  to  the  city  of  God  any  fiister;  in 
that  direction  the  race  was  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Wealth  however  is  one  thing ;  individual  exclusive  wealth  quite  another. 
A  community  may  be  rich  (as  the  Shakers)  and  yet  lack  individual — have 
no  private  potseflsion.   lliis  does  not  affect  the  utilities  of  wealth,  except  in 
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detail.  But  without  wealth  somewhere  the  whole  community  suffers.  With 
out  wealth,  the  facilities  of  existence  are  restricted.  Without  wealth  ther« 
is  no  science,  nor  art,  nor  literature.  True,  it  is  a  dawning  of  science  whei 
the  wandering  Indian  tracks  his  course  by  the  North  Star.  Yet  withou 
nourishing  food  the  wanderer  in  time  grows  weak  and  his  eye  faint  am 
dim ;  but  food  is  wealth,  and  the  bow  or  gun  which  obtains  it  is  als< 
wealth.  True,  it  is  literature  when  the  roving  Arab  tells  his  legend 
beneath  the  tent  or  by  the  camp-fire.  But  tent  and  camp-fire  are  als< 
wealth. 

There  needs  to  bo  wealth  somewhere,  then,  for  science,  for  literature,  foi 
art.  Beyond  this  it  is  a  mere  question  of  distribution.  Among  the  Greeki 
the  wealth  of  art  was  unrivaled,  yet  among  the  Greeks  there  was  almost  n< 
private  ownership  of  art;  the  wonderful  works  were  consecrated  in  th< 
temples,  and  as  available  to  tl  e  1  umblest  as  to  the  richest.  The  same  wa 
true  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  utmost  demanc 
of  any  Socialist  or  Communist  seems  to  be  only  for  some  plan  of  extendin| 
to  other  wealth  a  similar  universality  of  use.  When  rroudhon  declarej 
property  to  be  theft,  he  apparently  only  wishes  to  denounce  the  theory  tha 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  that  any  faculty  or  possession  is  more  than  trus 
— property  to  be  held  for  the  good  of  all. 

Yet  wealth,  however  it  be  obtained  or  distributed,  brings  with  it  certair 
influences  and  characteristics  whose  essential  nature  is  invariable.  And  th< 
best  of  all  its  definitions  is  perhaps  that  subtle  one  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  de 
dares  that  "r  ches  are  to  virtue  what  baggage  is  to  an  army,  (the'Romai 
word  is  better,  impedimenta ;)  since  it  cannot  be  spared  or  left  behind 
while  it  sorely  hindereth  the  march." 

2.  Let  us  consider  next  the  Means  employed  by  the  Business  Man 
namely.  Commerce, 

The  place  of  Commerce  in  the  universe  is  to  facilitate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  These  functions  are  both  legitimate  and  important 
Commerce  is  indispensable  to  them,  save  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  the 
institution  of  Trading  as  a  vocation  is  an  early  step  in  the  division  of  labor. 
The  mercantile  class  can  no  better  be  spared  by  the  community  than  the 
farmer  or  the  carpenter.  True,  every  man  might  transact  his  own  ex- 
changes ;  but  so  he  might  raise  his  own  grain  or  build  his  own  house,  with 
no  more  inconvenience  to  himself; — ihat  is  to  say,  with  a  great  deal.  To 
deny  the  productiveness  of  the  mercantile  class  is  a  precision  of  speech 
which  defeats  itself.  It  is  not  true,  as  Cicero  said,  that  the  merchant  "  can 
only  gain  by  some  trick ;"  it  is  not  true  that  the  gain  of  one  merchant  is 
necessarily  another's  loss  ;  this  is  not  true  in  any  legitimate  traffic.  For  it 
is  plain  that  the  discovery  of  any  new  branch  of  Commerce  is  a  gain  to  one 
or  many,  and  no  loss  to  any — a  net  gain,  consequently,  to  the  community. 
The  merchant  does  not  literally  and  directly  create  any  article,  but  he  cre- 
ates its  value — which  is  much  the  same  thing — by  transposing  it  from  a 
place  where  it  is  superfluous  or  useless  to  a  place  where  it  is  precious. 
"The  good  merchant,"  said  old  Fuller,  "is  truly  a  good  gardener,  for  he 
maketh  England  bear  wine  and  oil  and  spices."  Guano  was  as  much  a 
fact  in  the  universe  while  it  lay  unknown  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South- 
ern seas,  as  now  while  it  fertilizes  broad  acres  ;  but  it  was  created  into  value 
by  its  importers.  Commerce  did  not  add  it  to  existence,  but  it  added  it  to 
the  utilities  of  existence.  Commerce,  which  brings  Northward  the  con- 
densed atmosphere  of  the  Tropics  in  their  tempting  and  fragrant  spices — 
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and  bears  New  England  to  the  farther  Indies,  crystalised  in  glittering  ice ; 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny  the  claims  of  this  Commerce  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
filae. 

Even  competition,  so  far  as  it  tend^  to  reduce  unjust  profits,  is  obviously 
nsefal ;  it  ceases  to  be  legitimate  only  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  fair 
de  ling  and  the  higher  principle  of  co-operation.  Remove  all  interference; 
equalize  the  pressure  on  different  employments,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
over-trading,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  Commerce,  large  or  small,  ap- 
pears as  unexceptionable  as  by  sowing  and  reaping. 

It  is  true  that  property  is  sometimes  obtained  by  what  seems  fraud  or 
trick  in  trade ;  but  so  it  is  without  trade.  It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes 
unequally  distributed  by  Commorce;  but  so  it  is  without  Commerce. 
Some  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  this  country  has  been  obtained  by  a  simjvle 
tenure  of  property  for  a  long  period,  without  any  trading,  until  it  rose  in 
value — as  with  Western  lands.  And  as  to  inequality  it  may  perhap  be 
asserted  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  progress  of  Society,  in  spite  of  the 
fears  of  the  Socialist  is  rather  to  equalize  property.  It  is  said  by  some 
merchants  that  the  day  for  making  great  fortunes  is  gone  by ;  and  even 
California  has  not  yielded  such  ma;,rnificent  profits  to  individuals  as  the  fur 
trade  and  the  East  India  trade  have  yielded  in  times  past  The  greatest 
estates  of  this  country  have  illustrated  the  remark  of  Ix)rd  Bacon,  that  "  the 
ibftune  of  being  first  in  an  investment,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  some- 
times a  wonderful  overgrowth — as  it  was  with  the  first  sugar-man  in  the 
Canaries."  But  these  fi^cilities  of  accumulation  are  given  but  rarely,  and 
though  they  continue  to  recur  at  intervals,  it  is  on  a  smaller  scnle,  relatively 
to  each  individual. 

Coleridge  compared  the  institution  of  property  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, — 
never  level,  but  always  seeking  a  level.  The  merchant  is  the  ^^iulus  who 
keeps  this  ocean  fluctuating.  The  surges  rise  high  in  the  storm,  and  some 
we  drowned  in  the  billows  and  some  stranded  in  the  shallows ;  t)ut  on  the 
whole  the  heaving  is  innocent  In  a  society  organized  as  in  England  there 
are  restrictions  and  fixed  points  which  interfere  with  the  free  circulation  of 
the  waters ;  here  these  are  absent  and  hence  a  more  general  and  also  more 
equal  motion. 

Undoubtedly  the  naturalj,tendency  of  capital  is  to  accumulate ;  but  the 
check  set  on  this  by  nature  is  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  estates  at  death.  In  England  this  check  is  partially  removed  by  the 
institution  of  primogeniture ;  the  benefits  are  summed  up  by  Dr.  Johnson^s 
pithy  comment,  that  it  makes  but  one  fool  in  a  family."  Ilcnce  much  of 
the  fearful  inequality  of  conditions  in  that  country — an  inequality  so  great 
that  although  the  wealth  of  England  has  quintupled  in  five  hundred 
years  and  its  population  only  doubled,*  we  have  the  word  of  Ilallam  for 
asserting  that  "the  laborer  is  inferior,  in  ability  to  suppor  a  family,  to  his 
ancestor  ten  centuries  ago."  To  Jittribute  this  result  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  modem  society,  as  our  Socialists  do,  and  not  to  the  s)>ecial  condition 
of  England,  appears  an  oversight.  For  in  France,  where  an  opposite  extreme 
of  legislation  has  existed,  wo  see  an  opposite  extreme  of  result ;  the  di.-*tri- 
bntion  of  property  being  enforced  by  law,  the  danger  now  apprehended  is 
of  an  excessive  diminution  of  estates,  especially  of  landed  proporty.f  If 
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these  be  the  extremes  resulting  from  restriction,  there  woald  seem  reason  to 
hope  for  a  happy  medium,  from  the  absence  of  restriction  in  our  own  coun- 
try. In  the  United  States  "  remarks  Mill,  "  the  ideas  and  practice  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance  seem  unusually  rational  and  beneficial/  The  laws  of 
distribution  seem  at  least  as  active  as  those  of  accumulation.  It  needs  to 
watch  but  for  a  little  while  the  history  of  any  wealthy  family,  to  be  satisfied 
that  in  this  community,  at  least,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  progress  of 
accumulation  will  outlast  the  life  of  the  first  founder  of  a  great  estate. 

And  thus  the  fears  of  a  period  of  "  Commercial  Feudalism^  as  urged  by 
socialists,  seem  to  have,  to  Americans,  their  natural  corrective.  The  laws  of 
society  which  chiefly  tend  to  make  wealth  fearfully  unequal  and  Commerce 
dangerous,  do  not  come  into  action  here.  The  first  step  toward  Fourier's 
Utopia  has  been  taken  by  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies,  so  observable 
to  foreigners  who  visit  us ;  the  means  to  our  greatest  successes,  and  yet  the 
natural  result  of  a  general  equality  of  condition.  "  Wherever,"  says  De 
Tocqueville,  "  you  would  in  France  find  the  government  acting  and  in  Eng- 
land a  noble  or  a  commercial  baron,  you  in  America  find  an  association  of 
individuals  of  moderate  property." 

Yet  in  a  more  modified  form  this  theory  of  "  Commercial  Feudalism  "  is 
unquestionable.  Before  the  time  of  Carlylo  the  truth  had  been  pointed  out, 
and  since  his  time  has  been  urged  almost  to  cant,  the  transition  from  an 
"Unworking  Aristocracy'*  to  a  "Working  Aristocracy,"  from  "Force  and 
the  Long  Arm  "  to  "  Cunning  and  the  Long  Head."  The  Chevalier  has  be- 
come a  Trader. 

**  Lord  Stafford  mioes  for  coal  and  ealt ; 
The  Duke  of  N'orfolk  deals  io  malt ; 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrings ; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land, 
Palace  and  park  and  vassal  band, 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  and  the  Barings.** 

The  influence  of  the  Feudal  Lord  has  passed  into  the  Merchant's  hands. 
He  has  the  same  good  traits — energy,  forethought,  sagacity,  resources,  pow- 
er of  command — and  the  same  bad  ones.  He  is  as  selfish  and  unscrupulous, 
perhaps  more  so;  his  stratagems  and  frauds  may  have  more  cool  villainy 
than  the  most  desperate  foray  of  a  half-barbarous  medieval  baron.  As  he 
walks  in  broadcloth  you  think  him  a  dififerent  creature  from  that  rude  free- 
booter in  armor.    Not  so — it  is  only  the  tiger  grown  sneaking. 

Yet  there  are  advantages  in  the  substitution.  However  it  may  be  in  par- 
ticular cases  it  is  the  general  truth  that  the  watchword  of  Feudalism  was 
Separation  and  Restriction  ;  while  that  of  the  Money  Power  is  Union  and 
Freedom,  Feudalism  built  cities  with  castle  and  fortress,  moat  and  wall,  to  keep 
men  asunder ;  the  cities  of  the  Money  Power  may  be  known  by  exchange 
and  market-place,  railroad  and  steamship,  to  bring  men  together.  Now  as 
the  first  step  towards  humanity  and  co-operation  is  to  secure  mutual  inter- 
course, it  is  evident  that  a  point  of  progress  has  been  gained. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  most  important  institution  of  any  period  will 
chiefly  rule  the  aflfairs  of  that  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of 
nations  was  determined  by  military  leaders  and  chronicled  in  the  battles  and 
truces.  When  nations  cease  to  be  feudal  their  very  wars  and  treaties  become 
commercial,  as  those  of  England,  and  political  events  are  controlled  by  the 
Money  Power  and  chronicled  in  its  negotiations.  The  &te  of  nations  is  now 
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decided  at  the  Bourse  and  Exchange,  or  at  least  registered  in  their  fluctua- 
tions. An  instructive  illustration  of  this  change  occurred  in  England,  when 
popular  agitation  was  at  is  hight,  just  before  the  passage  of  the  Uefurm  Bill. 
"The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  quite  prepared  with  Scotch  Greys,  with 
rough-ground  swords  and  the  like,  to  bolster  up  the  abuses  of  Church  and 
State;  he  was  prepared  to  roake  the  bank  bristio  with  bayonets  and  repel 
any  attack  on  it  with  arnifd  bands;  but  men  began  to  present  checks  in 
undue  abundance,  and  ask  for  gold  in  exchange  for  notes.  Frightened  Di- 
rectors told  the  Duke  that  the  Bank  could  not  stand  the  monetary  siege 
twenty- four  hours  longer;  and  the  old  soldier,  finding  that  there  were  pow- 
ers in  society  not  dreamed  of  in  his  gunpowder  philosophy,  saw  immediate- 
ly that  he  must  give  way  to  more  pacific  counsels." 

Trade  has  its  fixed  place,  then,  among  the  providential  laws  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  It  is  a  part  of  nature.  Wealth,  is  to  possess  the  utilities  of  exis- 
tence; Commerce,  t>  collect,  combine,  and  distribute  them.  To  do  this, 
all  the  operations  of  the  business  man  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  hence  men  use  derivative  language  and  s])eak  of  opening  new  ckan- 
fuls  of  Commerce  "  and  like  phrases,  recognizing  the  secret  affinity. 

The  account-book  is  the  symbol  of  universal  principles — of  the  great, 
stern,  accurate  economics  of  earth  and  heaven.  But  all  idolatry,  it  must  be 
remembered,  begins  in  symbol-worship,  and  history  has  hitherto  furnished 
no  example  of  a  people  who  could  adore  the  image,  and  not  forget,  sooner 
or  later,  that  it  was  an  image  only. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  Temptations  of  the  busiuess  man. 

II.  I'he  Temptations  of  the  business  man. 

The  business  man  finds  temptations,  first,  to  a  dishonest  pursuit  of  his 
calling ;  and  secondly,  he  finds  temptations  even  in  honestly  pursuing  it. 

1.  **  A  man  in  much  business,"  says  Cowley  in  one  of  his  brilliant  essays, 
**must  either  make  himself  out  a  knave,  or  the  world  will  make  him  out  a 
fool;- and  if  the  injur}'  went  no  farther  than  being  laughed  at,  a  wise  man 
would  content  himself  with  retaliation ;  but  the  case  is  much  worse,  for 
these  civil  cannibals,  as  well  as  the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance  round  such  a 
taken  stranger,  but  at  last  devour  him." 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  satirical  poet  meant  this  last  remark 
literally,  had  he  not  written  before  the  time  of  the  absurd  brutalities  of  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange,  the  only  excuse  for  which  is,  that  they  may  serve  to  deter 
innocent  strangers  from  entering  the  perilous  place  where  the  rough  reception 
is  the  least  part  of  the  danger.  But  at  any  rate,  the  suspicion  hero  ex- 
pr&«ed ;  the  aversion  to  commercial  pursuits  found  at  almost  all  past  pe- 
riods, among  landholders,  civilians,  professional  and  military  men ;  the  preju- 
dice indicated  within  a  century  by  the  derisive  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
*'an  English  merchant  is  a  newly  discovered  species  of  gentlemen;"  this 
impression  is  in  great  part  due  to  merchants  themselves.  Among  aristocra- 
cies there  is  always  a  certain  standard  of  honor ;  among  military  men  there 
is  military  honor ;  among  professional  men  there  is  professional  honor ;  these 
standards  may  be  artificial,  but  they  are  actual ;  deviations  from  them  are 
not  winked  at  nor  laughed  at,  but  rebuked  and  despised.  But  there  is  an 
impression  among  these  classes  that  merchants  either  have  no  such  st^mdard, 
or  habitually  disregard  it.    Is  this  correct  ?    Or  how  far  is  it  incorrect  ? 

I  once  knew  a  young  man  who  told  me  that  he  should  have  become  a 
merchant  without  doubt,  but  for  the  conversation  which  ho  used  to  hear 
around  the  fire  in  a  country  store,  where  he  used  to  spend  the  winter  eve- 
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sings  in  boyhood.  So  utterly  base  was  the  tone  prevalent  there ;  sncfa  m 
absence  of  any  higher  interest  than  in  the  success  and  profit  of  mere 
dishonest  jugglery ;  such  amused  and  satirical  narratives  of  A'sbad  bargain, 
and  B's  fraudulent  failure,  and  C's  false  swearing,  and  D's  false  marks  on  his 
packages  of  goods  when  he  sold  out ;  and  so  on  with  the  petty  villainies  of 
of  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Who  can  wonder  if  the  thought  seemed 
insufferable  of  a  life  made  up  of  a  series  of  such  trickery,  and  if  every  brave 
oung  man  in  that  company  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  spurn  it  all !  And 
much  fear  to  change  the  scene  from  the  country  store  to  many  a  city  in- 
surance or  broker's  office,  would  only  change  the  story  by  as  much  as  coun- 
terfeit gold  diflfers  from  counterfeit  copper — "a  rogue  in  spirit  from  a  rogue 
in  grain." 

A  recent  writer  has  observed  that  the  inscription  on  the  Chinese  shops  of 
"  Pau  Hou  "  or  **  No  cheating  here^''  though  it  does  not  prove  the  honesty 
of  any  one  dealer,  seems  to  prove  the  dishonesty  of  most  of  his  neighbore. 
And  even  if  the  tone  of  these  little  circles  of  mercantile  gossipers  be  stern 
and  contemptuous  instead  of  sympathizing,  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  ev- 
ery business  man  denounces  one  half  his  neighbors  as  sharpers,  there  cannot 
be  a  prevailing  high  standard  of  business  honor  in  the  community. 

Yet  there  is,  doubtless,  such  a  thing  as  bus«iness  honor  extant,  however 
great  the  deviations  from  it,  and  however  little  these  be  regarded.  For  it 
is  in  fact  the  interest  of  every  one  that  it  should  exist.  The  most  fraudulent 
bankrupt  wotild  prefer  that  his  own  debtors  should  be  honest.  The  most 
trickish  shopkeeper  wishes  the  impracticable  wish  that  his  clerks  would  cheat 
everybody  else  and  yet  not  cheat  him.  In  fact^  the  conscience  of  such  tra- 
ders is  precisely  like  the  conscience  of  kings,  as  described  by  Frederick  II. : 
"Religion,"  said  he,  "is absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  States,  and 
he  is  not  a  wise  king  who  allows  his  subjects  to  abuse  it;  nevertheless,  he  is 
not  a  wise  king  who  himself  has  any  religion  at  all."  So  reasons  ou 
trader. 

And  thus  the  first  temptation  which  comes  to  the  young  man  entering 
business,  is  to  the  disregard  of  the  most  cl  ear  and  unquestionable  laws  ol 
duty ;  and  to  become  not  only  a  liar  and  a  swindler,  but  a  hypocrite.  The 
stern  necessity  is  upon  him,  to  make  a  living ;  this  has  perhaps  been  im- 
pressed on  him  by  foolish  parents  as  his  first  duty  ;  in  this  respect  the  imme- 
diate results  of  trickery  look  always  more  'thnptiny  ;  and  so  who  can  won- 
der if  the  poor  shortsighted  boy  tries  the  experiment  ? 

Take  a  single  instance  in  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  this.  In  a  recent 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with 
chicory,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  130,000  grocers  in  London  who  sold 
the  adulterated  article  as  genuine !  It  was  not  denied  by  any  that  the 
practice  "  tended  to  demoralize  those  who  practiced  it,"  but  it  was  urged 
that  the  scale  of  the  offence  was  too  large  to  admit  of  prohibition.  Now,  aa 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tradesmen  in  London  to  be  any  worse  than 
elsewhere,  or  grocers  worse  than  other  tradesmen,  or  the  coffee  trade  worse 
than  any  other,  we  might  easily  draw  some  rather  sweeping  conclusions  from 
this  single  case. 

It  may,  however,  be  termed  an  extreme  case,  and  yet  there  are  probably 
few  business  men  but  would  admit  that  the  maxims  adopted  by  them  ic 
trade  are  not  identical  with  those  which  they  employ  in  their  families,  a1 
their  country-houses  and  in  their  treatment  of  personal  friends.  There  may 
be  good  reasons  for  this ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  needing  to  be  looked 
into.    We  need  an  Essay  on  the  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Right  and 
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Wrong,"  to  understand  bow  it  is  that  an  act  which  would  be  baseness  and 
dishonor  in  a  private  residence  in  Pcmberton  Square,  becomes  a  legitimate 
business  transaction  by  two  minutes'  walk  into  State  Street. 

I  do  not  now  forget  that  the  maxim  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy  "  pasaei 
current  in  the  street,  and  is  sincerely  Wievcd  by  many  ;  nor  that  there  are 
&cts  which  seem  to  sustain  it,  at  least  with  the  modification  suggested  by  a 
late  writer,  that  "  it  is  not  always  ike  best  honesty  which  is  the  best  policy." 
But  I  fear  that  this  admission  covers  a  large  part  of  the  ground.  The  sepa- 
ration between  the  manund  his  profession — between  personal  character  and 
business  character, — is,  perhaps,  carried  farther  among  merchants  than  among 
any  other  men — unless  it  be  politicians,  who  here,  as  in  other  ways,  represent 
merchants.  "What  Bacon  says  of  the  eminent  statesman  is  too  often  true  of 
the  eminent  merchant,  that  ho  arrives  at  success  by  **an  union  of  great  and 
mean  qualities."  Alas !  it  is  too  often  in  each  case  that  the  great  principlet 
are  confined  to  the  private  life  of  the  man,  and  when  he  goes  to  his  place  of 
business  he  puts  them  oflf  for  the  day,  and  puts  on  his  meanness  as  ho  doet 
his  office  coat. 

But  a  simple  summary  of  a  few  newspaper  facts  will  go  farther  to  show 
the  moral  perils  of  business  than  many  reasonings. 

"  It  is  a^8erted  that  but  one  eminent  merchant  (whoso  death  is  still  recent 
and  lamented)  has  ever  continued  in  active  busine>s  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy  or  a  suspension  of 
payments  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  whicli  the  country  haa 
passed." 

"  It  is  also  asserted  on  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept  during  periods 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons  who  commenced 
business  in  Boston,  ninety-five  at  least  die  poor;  that  of  the  same  number 
in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing  through  the 
intermediate  process  of  bankruptcy,  while  in  l*hiladelphia  the  proportion  ia 
still  smaller." 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris,  80,000  in  number,  had  in  the 
year  1845  no  less  than  46,000  law  suits  before  the  tribunal  of  Commerce 
alone,  to  speak  of  no  other  tribunal.* 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  assert  a  natural  moral  superiority,  almost  incredible, 
to  suppcse  that  merchants  could  so  almost  universiilly  be  exposed  to  such 
terrible  trials  of  virtue  as  these  simple  statements  imply,  without  ending  with 
consciences  more  scathed  and  shattered  than  those  of  any  other  class  in  the 
community. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  consciousness  of  peril,  past  or  future,  would 
make  business  men  more  humble  than  all  others ;  more  tolerant,  each  re- 
membering how  he  has  been  or  may  be  tempted.    It  does  not  seem  so. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  London  satirist,  Thackeray,  that  on  passing  by  a 
window  in  the  Strand  where  lay  oysters  for  sale,  in  two  compartments, 
ticketed  respectively,  "  ^d,  per  dozen^'*  **  9t/.  per  dozen^^  the  keen  observer 
paused,  and  pointing  them  out,  remarked  ""How  thty  must  hate  each  other  /" 
This  bitter  satire  on  the  heart-burning  jealousies  between  the  different  circles 
in  social  life  will  bear  a  transfer  to  another  sphere.  For  there  meet  daily  in  our 
streets  men  who  should  justly  bear  the  ditferent  labels,  ''Sold  for  a  million 
dollars  and  a  stone  country  seat,^  and  '^Sold  for  a  suspicious  sixpence  in 
the  pockety  and  the  contingent  reversion  of  a  stone  jail  P    And  certainly 
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tlie  parallel  is  carried  fullj  out,  for  none  can  denj  the  veliemence  with  which 
thej  hate  one  another. 

2.  I  pass  to  the  temptations  fonnd  in  even  an  honest  pnreiiit  of  boainess 
life. 

Probably  no  life  so  much  absorbs  the  mind  in  unimportant  material  de- 
tails as  that  of  the  trader  in  most  cases  does.  No  honesty,  no  fidelity  to 
principle  can  easily  alter  this  characteristic,  llie  mechanic's  life,  so  far  as 
it  is  purely  mechanical,  leaves  the  mind  somewhat  free;  so  does  the  farmer's; 
when  in  either  case  the  employment  exercises  the  mind,  it  is  through  the 
processes  of  invention  and  observation,  from  which,  in  all  cases,  something 
18  to  be  extracted.  Setting  aside  literary  and  artistic  pursuits,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  employments  of  professional,  political  or  military  life,  though 
they  have  their  trials,  have  far  more  of  intercourse  with  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual side  of  the  human  being.  The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  deals  with 
the  great  forces  of  Nature ;  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  even  the  soldier,  with 
the  great  forces  of  the  soul,  its  ambitions  and  its  passions.  The  drudgery  of 
the  merchant  has  points  of  inferiority  to  either  of  these ;  the  life  of  the  book- 
ke^'per  and  the  salesman  (and  the  labor  done  in  these  two  capacities  consti- 
tutes a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  total  of  commercial  labor)  is  a  concentraUon 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  upon  details  neither  highly  instructive  nor  highly 
enlarging  ;  whose  chief  advantage,  in  fact,  is  the  material  service  of  providing 
a  subsistence.  Doubtless,  all  steady  occupations  are,  in  some  degree,  nar- 
rowing to  the  mind ;  but  the  average  influence  of  mercantile  pursuits  more 
than  ordinarily  so.  "  Surely,"  said  some  one  to  the  English  Rothschild, 
"  you  would  not  wish  your  son  to  think  and  care  for  nothing  but  money- 
making  ?"  "  I  am  sure  I  would  wish  that,"  replied  he  with  surprise,  "  it 
is  the  only  way  to  success  in  business." 

What  is  the  ordinary  state  of  commercial  life  in  any  thriving  community  t 
What  is  it  in  the  New  England  town  that  combines  the  most  of  industry 
with  the  most  of  honesty  ?  What,  but  a  state  of  absorbed  and  eager  pur- 
suit after  the  material  results  of  trade  ?  The  motto  of  the  merchant's  ledger 
in  ancient  times  was  "ZaM*  i>^o,"  Glory  to  Ood  the  motto  of  the  mer- 
chant to-day  is  ^^Pusk  along,  keep  moving,''^  Quick  sales  and  small  profits^ 
^^Competition  is  the  life  of  trade^^  and  so  on.    This  state  of  things  may  be 

Eardonable  for  the  sake  of  its  results,  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progress  of 
uman  society,  but  nothing  more. 

"  I  confess  I  am  not  charmed,"  says  one  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  of 
modern  writers,*  "  with  the  ideal  of  life  held  out  by  those  who  think  that 
the  normal  state  of  human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  to  '  get  on  ;'  that 
the  trampling,  crushing,  elbowing  and  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which 
form  the  existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  most  desirable  lot  of  human 
kind,  or  anything  but  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  one  of  the  phases  of  in- 
dustrial progress.  The  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  America  are  a  speci- 
men of  this  stage  of  civilization  in  very  favorable  circumstances ;  having 
apparently  got  rid  of  all  social  injustice  and  inequalities  that  affect  persons 
of  Caucasian  race  and  of  the  male  sex,  while  the  proportion  of  population  to 
capital  and  land  is  such  as  to  insure  abundance  to  every  able-bodied  man 
who  does  not  forfeit  it  by  misconduct.  They  have  the  six  points  of  Chartism, 
and  they  have  no  poverty ;  and  all  that  these  advantages  do  for  them  is  that 
the  life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex  is  devoted  to  dollar-hunting,  and  that  of  the 
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other  to  breeding  dollar-hunters.  This  is  not  a  kind  of  social  perfection 
wbicb  philanthropifttB  to  come  will  feel  anj  very  eager  desire  to  assist  in 
realizin^.^ 

But  It  will  be  said,  "  We  are  placed  on  the  earth  and  must  live  accordingly, 
must  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  Yet  for  what  are  we  placed  on 
the  earth,  but  to  be  its  crown  and  head,  and  live  by  earthly  means  the  life 
of  heaven  f  God  hath  placed  you  (says  the  Koran)  to  be  his  vice-regents 
on  earth ;  he  offered  his  trust  to  the  mountains  and  the  stars  and  they 
humbly  declined  it ;  he  hath  appointed  man,  and  now  man  lia^Ji  become 
selfish  and  unjust  P  Let  man  sin  if  he  will,  but  let  him  not  dare  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  sin  upon  the  fair  home  in  which  he  lives. 

Opposite  the  window  of  my  house  there  was  till  recently,  a  linden- tree, 
the  only  ornament  of  the  barren  street  And,  as  I  sat  one  day,  I  looked 
upon  that  tree  and  thought  of  its  history  from  Spring  to  Autumn,  the 
beauty,  first,  of  its  soft  greenish  buds  gradually  dwelling  on  each  of  its  in- 
numerable twigs  and  slowly  filling  up  its  clear  outline  against  the  blue  sky  ;  its 
glorious  wealth  of  shade  later  in  the  season  and  its  equal  wealth  of  fragrant 
blossoms,  the  summer  home  of  a  thousand  murmuring  wings ;  the  joy  it 
gave  to  sight,  scent,  and  sound  for  long  months,  and  its  still  undiminished 
beauty  while  the  autumnal  hues  were  putting  on,  and  even  when  winter 
oovered  it  with  white  softness ;  as  I  looked  on  this  fair  creation  of  the  Deity 
I  said  half  unconsciously.  Truly  there  is  a  lesson  from  God  in  thee  also, — 
and  that  restored  blind  man  in  Scripture  who  beheld  men  as  trees  walking,** 
did  surely  preat  injustice  to  the  trees.  For  compare  this  piece  of  majestic  beauty 
with  the  men  who  pass  beneath  it  from  day  to  day — the  so-called  monarcbls 
of  creation — ^how  they  crouch  and  creep  along  the  earth  as  they  plod  by, 
every  few  hours,  to  their  food  or  their  sleep,  with  their  heads  bent  down 
and  all  absorbed  in  contriving  their  little  traps  to  catch  dollars  and  bargains, 
aod  custom,  and  food  and  clothing ;  compare  this  as  it  came  fresh  and  pure 
from  God  with  these  as  they  deform  and  be- little  themselves,  and  you  will 
Bee  that  it  b  not  the  earth  on  which  we  live  that  makes  us  base,  but  we  who 
insult  that  fair  earth  by  our  baseness. 

It  is  not  the  earth  that  we  should  complain  of,  but  the  world.  God  made 
the  earth,  but  man  made  the  world,  and  its  sins  and  follies  are  of  his  own 
devising.  The  most  honest  and  punctilious  of  business  men  may  still  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  influence  of  worldliness ;  and  by  two  kinds  of  world  liness. 

The  first  worldliness  is  the  vice  commonly  known  by  that  name — of  those 
who  believe  in  this  world,  and  in  nothing  beyond  it.  It  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  shall  be,"  these  cry ;  "  but  we  know  what  we  are.  Let  us 
Uve  while  we  live."  So  they  plunge  into  the  strifes  and  interests  around 
them — they  accept  them  as  final.  They  claim  knowledge  when  they  have 
learned  something  of  these — nay,  "  knowing  "  is  what  they  chiefly  profess 
to  be ;  that  is,  they  know  the  "  tricks  of  trade,"  and  the  tricks  of  politics, 
and  the  tricks  of  dress  and  form  in  social  life,  perhaps,  in  these  they  have 
their  being.  Life  to  them  means  the  first  few  score  years  of  a  boundless 
existence,  and  the  lowest  and  basest  part  of  those. 

Doubtless  these  little  things  are  important,  doubtless  (as  was  admitted 
before)  the  same  vast  laws  which  rule  the  Eternities  will  hold  good  also  in  the 
shop  and  the  kitchen,  but  they  who  wouM  understand  them  must  begin  with 
the  greater  and  not  with  the  less.  They  who  truly  understand  the  realities 
of  Eternity  will  know  the  realities  of  Time  also,  but  they  who  seek  those  of 
Tune  only  will  miss  both.  Oh,  if  there  is  any  sight  pitiable  in  the  universe, 
it  is  of  those  who  think  they  *'know  life,''  when  they  only  knoii  a\\  \ti 
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tbat  is  base  and  petty,  and  forget  the  unknown  things  of  tihe  tremendous 
Eternity  beyond.  Can  they  carry  their  tricks  of  trade  into  that  ?  Can  they 
carry  their  bank-stock  and  invested  capital  into  that  ?  Can  they  carry  their 
sodal  position,  their  fellowship  in  their  church  or  party,  their  "  knowledge 
of  the  world  "  there  ?  Oh,  they  decorate  themselves  with  these  things  as 
children  deck  their  gardens  with  flowers  picked  off  and  stuck  in  the  ground 
— ^they  bloom  till  night  and  to-morrow  shall  bring  a  new  sun  (farther  than 
they  ever  looked  in  their  plans)  and  wither  them  hopelessly  down,  like  the 
short'sighted  folly  they  resemble. 

This  is  one  world liness,  to  live  for  things  that  men  know  cannot  be  carried 
into  another  world.  There  is  a  different  form  of  folly  which  is  worse,  of 
those  who  live  equally  for  these  things  but  seem  to  differ  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  be  carried  into  another  sphere.  There  is  a  sin  which  Coleridge 
well  described  as  notworldliness,  but  anothcr-toorld  liness  ;  the  folly  of  those 
who  see  in  the  eternal  existence  only  a  continuation  of  the  folly  of  this. 
These  plot  and  bargain  like  the  others,  only  they  are  more  far-sighted,  so 
they  think,  in  their  business.  They  reason  down  their  dread  of  so  unknown 
a  future,  catch  joyfully  at  any  creeds  and  forms  which  take  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  the  character  they  call  vague  and  fanatical,  and  settle  it  to  their 
minds,  as  being,  like  all  else,  a  thing  to  be  bought  on  fair  terms  by  any  one  who 
thinks  the  investment  will  pay  for  itself.  Religion  turns  out  no  such  mjrsti- 
cal  thing  after  all ;  it  is  simply  an  enlightened  selfishness,  looking  a  step 
farther  forward.  As  by  bidding  high  enough,  anything  here  may  be  had 
for  money,  so  by  bidding  high  enough  in  charities,  ostentatious  donations, 
great  bequests  and  the  like,  can  salvation  be  bought.  As  by  conforming  to 
certain  rules  of  etiquette  and  costume,  one  may  gain  access  to  the  highest 
social  circles  anywhere,  so  by  the  due  observance  of  church  services  and 
sacred  days  is  heaven  accessible.  What  peoples  many  a  church  save  this  ? 
How  many  a  one  has  been  organized  on  this  utterly  selfish  manoeuvring 
which  only  extends  its  worldliness  to  another  world.  But  the  stern  severity 
of  Milton  has  described  this  chiss  better  than  I  have  skill  to  do. 

"  A  wealthy  man  (he  says)  addicted  to  his  pleasure  and  his  profits,  finds 
religion  so  entangled,  and  of  so  many  petty  accounts,  that  of  all  mysteries 
he  cannot  skill  to  keep  a  stock  going  upon  that  trade.  What  should  he  do  ? 
Fain  would  he  have  the  name  to  be  religious ;  fain  he  would  bear  up  with 
his  neighbors  in  that  What  does  he,  therefore,  but  resolve  to  give  over  toiling, 
and  to  find  himself  out  some  factor  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit 
the  whole  managing  of  his  business  affairs ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estima- 
tion that  must  be.  To  him  he  adheres,  resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  his 
religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys  into  his  custody ;  and,  indeed,  makes 
the  very  person  of  that  man  his  religion,  esteems  his  associating  with  him  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  own  jiety.  So  that  a  man  may  say,  his  religion  is 
now  no  more  within  himself,  but  is  become  a  dividual  moveable,  and  goes 
and  comes  near  him,  according  as  that  good  man  frequents  the  house.  He 
entertains  him,  gives  him  gifts,  feasts  him,  lodges  him ;  his  religion  comes 
home  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped  and  sumptuously  laid  to  sleep,  rises, 
is  saluted,  and  (after  the  malmsey  or  some  other  well  spiced  beverage,  and 
better  breakf:isted  than  he  whose  morning  appetite  would  have  gladly  feasted 
on  green  figs  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem,)  his  religion  walks  abroad  at 
^ht,  and  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop,  trading  all  day  without  his 
religion." 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  all  novels  and  all  dramas  underrate  the  real 
tragedies  of  life,  while  they  mi^nterpret  them.   It  is  in  such  things  as  these 
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UiAi  I  find  BadneiB.  The  great  dangers  and  distresses  of  which  we  read, 
occur  to  few  ;  the  peril  to  all  of  us  is  not  of  tragic  agony,  but  of  utter  bar- 
reonesa  and  baseness  and  littleness  of  life,  broken  only  by  sensuality  or  by 
low  ambition.  Compared  to  this,  the  most  agonizing  sorrow,  if  noble,  is  a 
blessing.  That  may  lift  us  above  ourselves  ;  these  things  drag  us  below 
oarselves.  Better  that  the  days  and  nights  should  all  be  filled  with  one 
long  dirge  over  departed  happiness,  than  that  they  should  be  dumb,  and 
with  no  voice  of  melody  for  deaf  and  heedless  ears.  Better  that  the  stream 
of  life  should  flow  all  in  tears,  than  that  it  should  dry  away  and  leave  only 
barren  sands,  though  those  sands  glitter  with  all  the  gold  of  California.  It 
is  not  glitter  that  we  want,  but  life  and  reality,  and  earnest  days  and  earnest 
dreams. 

We  Uilk  of  the  waste  of  life  by  accident  and  and  disease  ;  we  talk  of  those 
slain  by  war  and  fisimine.  But  what  is  this  to  the  waste  of  life  and  soul  and 
strength  that  is  going  on  around  us  every  day  ?  Think  of  the  hundreds  of 
homes  where  the  lives  of  women  are  all  eaten  away  by  the  details  of  house- 
hold cares,  and  scarce  a  moment  left  in  the  week  for  a  meditation  or  a 
prayer,  or  where  other  women  pine  more  sadly  for  want  of  some  nobler  in- 
terest tlian  the  weary  motion  of  a  needle  to  and  fro.  Think  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  go  and  come  and  go  again,  morning,  noon  and  night,  with  no  re- 
freshment of  thought,  no  aspiration,  no  sphere  of  interest  larger  than  the 
business  machinery  of  which  the^  are  a  part.  It  is  not  for  their  toil  that 
any  sympathy  is  to  be  given ;  it  is  for  the  consequences  of  their  toil,  not 
necessary  perhaps,  but  so  common,  and  showing  themselves,  not  only  in  the 
moral  coldness  of  the  community,  but  in  the  darker  vices  into  which  men 
plunge,  to  obtain  some  excitement  for  their  machine-like  lives — in  licentious- 
ness, intemperance,  and  gambling. 

The  influences  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  do  not  always  assault  us 
openly,  but  they  steal  away  our  blood,  unknown  to  us,  and  we  grow  weaker 
and  more  torpid  every  moment,  as  if  our  veins  had  been  opened  in  our  sleep, 
and  yet  we  knew  not  that  the  current  of  our  lives  was  flowing  away.  From 
time  lo  time  we  summon  up  our  strength,  but  wo  have  no  reserved  power 
to  draw  upon ;  voices  call  us,  but  more  and  more  dimly  heard ;  occasions 
that  arouse  the  world  do  not  arouse  us ;  impulses  that  thrill  the  world  leave 
us  unstirred.  Society  becomes  low  and  empty  under  influences  like  these, 
and  we  measure  men  by  their  wealth  and  not  by  their  greatness,  and  we 
think  that  we  ourselves  must  grow  rich  first  and  then  have  high  thoughts 
and  live  for  others — and  we  do  not  meet  nobleness  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets, — and  hfe  becomes  selfishness  and  routine. 

It  is  easy  to  complain ;  you  are  all  with  me,  every  reader,  while  I  com- 
plain. I  could  not  denounce  the  sins  of  the  world  in  tones  so  ardent  but  you 
would  agree  with  me  and  indorse  it  all.  But  how  is  it  when  wc  consider 
ourselves  in  relation  to  these  things  ?  Have  loe  no  partnership  in  them  ? 
We  complain  that  the  world  is  so  low  and  so  bjise.  But  who  make  up  the 
world?  Is  it  not  toe  and  such  as  we  ?  We  complain  of  the  world,  but  it 
b  we  who  are  the  world,  so  low,  so  base.  "  Let  us  begin,  Mr.  President," 
Raid  the  oft-quoted  orator  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  "  I  move  we  begin  by 
arresting  all  the  knaves  and  the  cowards  I"  But  it  is  we  who  are  the  knaves 
and  the  cowards,  and  until  we  begin  by  arresting  our  own  progress  in  that 
direction,  it  is  all  very  cowardly,  if  not  very  knavish. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all  aspire,  we  all  believe  at  times,  we  all 
hope.   And  I  sometimes  think  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  all  die  of 
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despair  amid  the  general  sin  and  folly,  is  because  we  all  liave  in  ourselves 
more  glorious  aspirations  than  any  man  knows  how  to  communicate  to 
another,  and  so  each  is  kept  alive  by  a  knowledge  which  is  accessible  to 
himself  only. 

In  the  emptiest  hearts  there  are  moments  when  noble  affections  and  aspir- 
ations burst  their  way  forth  and  go  up  like  rockets,  flaminij  and  resounding 
into  the  sky — and  then,  alas,  they  scatter  and  fall,  and  men  forget  the 
brightness  in  the  darkness,  but  they  from  whose  hearts  they  came  do  not 
foi^et  them,  and  the  recollection  of  that  former  burst  of  generous  impulse 
keeps  the  soul  from  dying  through  dull  and  vacant  years. 

And  it  is  the  faith  in  this  which  enables  us  to  turn  from  the  temptations 
of  Business  Men  to  their  oppGrtunities, 

III. — Opportunities  of  the  Business  Man. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  which  I  have  described,  it  still  remains  true, 
that  if  the  facts  of  Wealth  and  Commerce  possess  the  importance  which  I 
began  by  conceding  to  them,  there  must  be  great  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Opportunities  in  the  life  of  the  Business  Man. 

1.  His  Intellectual  Opportunities, — If  Trade  possess  the  legitimate  and 
important  place  in  the  universe  which  I  have  claimed  for  it,  there  must  be 
in  it  some  exercise  for  the  high  faculties  of  the  intellect.  It  cannot  be  true, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  dogmatically  said,  that  *Hhere  are  no  qualities  in  trade  that 
can  entitle  a  man  to  superiority.  A  merchant  may  be  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  trade  connected  with  an  enlarged  mind."  For, 
as  the  same  writer  has  elsewhere  said ;  "  a  man's  mind  is  enlarged  by  only 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  the  Orkneys and  the  first  element 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  merchant  is  the  familiarity  he  acquires  with  distant 
regions.  "  Every  merchant,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  traveller,  in  person  or  by 
deputy."  This  man  who  has  drawn  within  the  magical  circle  of  his  figures 
Greenland  and  Bombay,  Singapore,  Pernambuco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
he  has  not  gone  uninstructed,  even  if  his  longest  voyage  did  not  go  outside 
Boston  Light ;  he  has  not  set  foot  in  those  places,  but  that  long  head  of  his 
has  reached  thither ;  and,  more  than  Midas,  he  can  transform  to  gold  things 
beyond  the  touch  of  his  fingers. 

Every  man  must  get  his  culture  either  through  his  occupation  or  in  its 
intervals.  In  the  intervals  of  commercial  business  there  is,  of  course,  the 
same  opportunity  as  elsewhere ;  aided  in  the  country  by  gardens  and  the 
woods,  in  the  city  by  libraries,  pictures,  lectures  and  companions.  In  every 
occupation,  however,  there  are  its  special  opportunities  of  culture.  The 
farmer  obtains  his  by  the  observation  of  seed- time  and  harvest,  seasons, 
weather  and  animals  ;  the  sailor  by  the  knowledge  of  clouds,  currents  and 
crews ;  the  mechanic  by  his  tools  and  materials,  and  so  on.  The  merchant's 
must  come  first  by  the  articles  he  buys  and  sells ;  their  history  and  qualities 
— then  through  the  men  he  deals  with,  employers,  agents,' clerks,  corre- 
spondents, competitors,  customers — then  through  the  journeys  to  which  his 
traffic  leads  and  the  distant  places  with  which  he  thus  becomes  acquainted. 
Surely  there  may  be  food  found  in  these  things  for  the  most  craving  intellect. 

I  know  that  there  are  limitations  in  all  this.  I  readily  admit  that  these 
experiences,  when  richest,  are  apt  to  tend  rather  to  the  amusement  of  the 
individual  than  to  his  enlightenment;  it  is  so,  alas,  with  all  our  advantages. 
I  know  also,  and  have  already  admitted,  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  business 
hours  is  mainly  drudgery,  not  eventful  and  not  exciting.  Perhaps  the  youths 
who  leave  college  for  a  mercantile  career  (as  more  and  more  now  do)  never  come 
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back  to  dreams  so  fine  as  when  they  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  Mount  Auburn 
Toad  at  Cambridge,  and  debated  higher  matters  than  their  occupation  will 
ever  bring  them  opportunity  to  handle.  But  so  the  best  part  of  every  man's 
Me  is  the  ideal,  past  or  present  The  most  valuable  thing  in  the  happiest 
merdiaDt's  life,  as  in  every  man's,  lies  in  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
never  mentioned  on  'Change,— and  which  yet,  if  they  could  be  sold  at  the 
Broker's  Board,  would  bring  prices  to  make  the  days  of  Eastern  Land  specu- 
lations appear  a  oommon-pUce  and  prosaic  business  period. 

Bat  the  practical  side  of  the  character,  so  momentous  in  its  influence  on 
uny  one's  total  usefulness,  those  traits  of  energy,  thrift,  resources — the  neces-  • 
sary  basis  to  manhood — which  every  man  of  the  ideal  begins  by  despising, 
and  ends  by  overrating;  those  all  find  admirable  training  in  commercial 
life:  and  he  who  fairly  improves  all  its  chances,  and  really  seeks  to  educate 
the  faculties  of  the  man  through  the  opportunities  of  the  merchant^  will  find 
on  this  side  at  least  fair  room.  The  habits  of  accurate  perception,  careful 
investigation,  keen  analysis,  wise  preparation  and  prompt  decision,  may  as 
easilj  become  sublime  in  the  great  merchant  as  in  the  great  lawyer  or  general ; 
while  the  subalterns,  in  either  case,  may  need,  for  what  they  term  success, 
no  higher  faculties  than  audacity,  tact  and  good  luck. 

And  for  all  the  alleged  materialism  of  this  commercial  nation  there  is  this 
saving  grace  among  us — that  however  great  the  deference  paid  to  wealth  in 
society,  there  is  a  yet  greater  deference  conceded  to  these  and  all  other  high 
qualities,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  in  general,  a  precedence  given  to  scientific, 
literary,  artistic,  professional  or  political  distinction  which  is,  perhaps,  nowhere 
equalled.  "  One  would  think  our  reception  of  foreigners  alone  suflScient  to 
coDvince  them  of  this ;  what  Rothschild,  or  Baring,  could  evoke  from  an 
hundred  men  in  Boston  or  New  York  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  thousands 
on  thousands  to  greet  Dickens,  or  Jenny  Lind,  or  Kossuth  ? 
2d.  I  pass  to  the  Moral  opportunities  of  Business  Men. 
I  feel,  when  I  stand  at  my  desk,"  said  one  of  this  class  to  me,  that  I 
am  worshiping  God  with  every  stroke  of  my  pen."  This  was  not,  perhaps, 
from  any  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  business  pursuits,  but  from 
a  simple  and  manly  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Of  course,  let  a 
man  do  hb  duty  in  any  sphere — any  legitimate  sphere — and  he  is  doing  the 
work  of  a  man.  Let  any  man  accept  the  opportunity  that  is  given  him, 
make  himself  useful  in  his  place,  and^he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  worshiping 
God  in  it.    There  are  the  means  of  moral  culture  in  any  work  well  done. 

But  there  are  peculiar  means  of  moral  culture  in  the  life  of  the  Business 
ICan.  As  the  courage  of  the  soldier  is  more  tested  than  that  of  the  civilian, 
precisely  because  he  is  at  each  moment  in  danger  of  being  shot  down,  so  is 
it  wi^  the  conscience  of  the  merchant  It  is  perpetually  handling  the  most 
dangerous  edge-tools  in  the  community,  viz.,  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  in  such 
a  condition  of  peculiar  peril  that  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  do  not  cover  it. 
Now  this  constitutes  a  great  moral  discipline.  It  is  the  furnace  in  which 
the  gold  is  tried.  Other  men  may  be  honest  and  honorable  from  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  business  man's  honor  and  honesty  are  of  firmer  growth. 
He  has  ^'  seen  to  the  end  of  all  temptations."  He  has  seen  estates  built 
up  like  mushrooms  by  dishonesty,  and  other  estates  sacrificed  to  a  point  of 
conadence.  He  knows  that  he  has  made  sacri6ce8  himself  for  principle. 
He  expects  to  make  more.  But  he  thinks  with  Timoleon  of  old,  I  had 
rather  regret  my  ill  fortune  than  blush  at  my  victory."  He  has  been  com- 
pelled, perhaps,  to  lose  credit  with  the  commercial  community,  wk^n 
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might  have  saved  it  by  bold  subterfuges,  like  his  neighbor  on  the  one  side, 
or  by  sacrificing  the  property  of  others,  like  his  neighbor  on  the  other  side. 
In  fact,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  commercial  affairs  turns, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  on  some  delicate  point  of  conscience  or  refined  dis- 
tinction, which  most  persons  would  not  see  at  any  time,  and  only  the  chosen 
few  regard  in  the  hour  of  trial.  To  lay  down  the  rule  of  right  in  the  clergy- 
man's study  is  an  easy  thing ;  to  disentangle  that  same  rule  from  the  confused 
details  of  a  complicated  business  transaction,  which  seems  to  have  been 
created  to  bafi^e  all  reasonings  on  general  principles,  and  where  no  one 
thing  is  clear,  save  that  bankruptcy  lies  on  this  side  and  credit  on  that ;  this 
is  no  such  easy  matter,  and  there  may  be  cases,  where  to  avoid  being  a 
swindler  may  prove  a  man  a  hero  and  a  martyr — no  less  ! 

There  is  no  ordinary  opportunity  of  moral  discipline  in  a  post  like  this  ; 
and  there  are  other  disciplines.  There  is  a  stern  discipline  of  Independence 
involved  in  the  position  of  a  trader ;  to  no  other  class,  save  politicians  and 
clergymen,  is  the  temptation  to  subserviency  so  alluring,  and  the  opportunity 
for  resistance  so  fine.  A  recent  and  able  writer  gives  us  one  reason  why 
the  Chinese  is  the  most  successful  of  traders,  that  he  has  no  character  of  his 
own ;  **  has  no  scruples  in  matters  of  opinion.  He  never  meddles  with  poli- 
tics, for  they  are  dangerous  and  not  profitable  ;  but  he  will  adopt  any  creed 
and  follow  any  observances,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  improve  his  position."  It 
is  the  temptation  of  merchants  everywhere  to  do  this,  and  the  opportunity 
of  merchants  everywhere  to  scorn  this.  But  how  many  young  men  in  any 
commercial  community  are  prepared  for  this — to  think  for  themselves  and 
take  the  consequences  ?  How  many  are  men  in  this  respect  ?  The  evil 
taints  all  sects  and  all  parties.  The  base  young  man  aims  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,"  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  St  PauPs.  With  the  same  readi- 
ness he  becomes  a  Whig  in  Boston,  a  Democrat  at  Lynn,  or  a  Free-Soiler  at 
Worcester ;  here  an  Unitarian,  at  New  York  an  Episcopalian,  at  Philadelphia 
a  Quaker,  if  need  be,  or  in  Baltimore  a  Catholic.  Nay,  his  creed  and  party 
vary  with  the  last  customer  in  his  shop,  and  he  is  a  Legitimist  at  one  end 
of  his  counter,  and  at  the  other  a  Red  Republican.  The  voice  of  an  angel 
flrom  heaven  would  not  weigh  with  him  against  that  of  three  rich  men  and 
a  conmiercial  newspaper.  In  youth  our  Cassius  had  a  lean  and  hungry 
look  ;  in  age,  upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he  hath  grown 
so  large?  A  manly  conservative  is  estimable,  and  a  manly  reformer  is 
estimable  ;  and  they  both  prove  that  they  are  so  by  despising  beings  like 
this.  Yet  every  young  man  entering  business  knows  what  moral  stamina 
it  may  require  to  avoid  becoming  such.  And  he  should  know  also,  that 
*•  as  the  South  Sea  Islander  believes  that  the  vigor  of  every  slain  enemy 
passes  into  his  own  right  arm,  so  we  gain  the  strength  of  every  temptation  we 
resist" 

There  are  other  opportunities  of  the  Business  Man  not  growing  so  directly 
out  of  his  temptations.  His  position  in  society  gives  him  opportunities. 
With  us,  he  is  near  the  head  of  social  influence.  And  even  in  England, 
where  he  is  socially  subordinate,  he  is  politically  becoming  highest.  True, 
at  Winchester  College,  "  no  tradesman's  son  is  admitted.  The  lowest  social 
grade  recognized  is  that  of  professional  men."  But,  nevertheless,  the  policy 
which  now  rules  England  is  the  policy  of  business  men,  and  alas,  the  wars 
of  England  are  now  wars  for  business  purposes.  With  us,  the  mercantile 
influence  is  confessedly  paramount,  in  State  and  Church.  Nations  (it 
has  been  said)  understand  but  two  languages — War  and  Commerce."  A 
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third  was,  perhaps,  discovered  when  America  sent  food  to  starnng  Ireland  ; 
bat  this,  also,  was  the  work,  in  great  part,  of  her  merchants,  and  so  of  all 
three  dialects  they  hold  the  key.  The  merchant  among  us  has  a  correspond- 
ing influence  in  the  Church,  since  he  ordinarily  builds  the  house  of  worship 
and  pays  the  minister. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  chief  opportunity  given  to  the  Business  Man,  is 
through  his  character  as  the  Financier  and  Treasurer  of  the  community,  the 
agent  and  factor  of  its  wealth.  From  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  is  felt 
tho  vibration,  healthy  or  unhealthy,  of  that  great  vital  fluid  whose  pulse  is 
termed  the  money-market.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  blow  struck  by  some 
rough  freebooter  along  the  Rhine  might  echo  in  sounds  of  terror  far  over 
principality  and  palatinate ;  yet  even  then  arose  the  proverb,  "  Nuremberg's 
hand  goes  through  the  land/'  to  designate  the  grasp  upon  society  which 
began  to  belong  to  commercial  cities.  Now  the  rude  baron  has  passed  awaj, 
and  left  instead  the  Barons  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  their  hand,  more 
than  ever,  goes  through  the  land.  The  honesty  or  dishonesty,  the  solvency 
or  insolvency  (quite  a  different  classification)  of  one  man  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  may  affect  every  village  in  New  England  ;  and  so  in  every  country 
town,  the  character  of  the  storekeeper  is  an  important  element  in  the 
community.  He  may  sell  no  rum,  and  yet  exert  an  influence  of  a  slow  de- 
moralization over  half  the  families  in  the  town,  besides  picking  their  pockets. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  there  is  an  amount  of  good  done,  to  the 
poor  especially,  at  their  own  counters,  and  in  the  way  of  trade,  by  the  retail 
tradesmen  of  our  towns  and  cities,  which  would,  if  counted  up,  exceed  the 
operation  of  all  the  benevolent  societies. 

And  it  is  needless  to  say  in  what  numberless  ways  the  merchant  who  acts 
from  high  principles  can  serve  mankind,  first  through  these  financial  oppor- 
tonities  ana  then  through  the  example  he  sets  to  friends  and  customers, 
debtors,  employers  and  employed.  Every  act  of  his  business  life  may  serve 
as  a  pointed  moral  of  the  baseness  of  trickish  selfishness  and  the  nobleness 
of  upright  virtue. 

The  one  only  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  merchant  as  an  agent  of 
charity,  arises  from  the  temptation  to  over-estimate  the  very  wealth  of  which 
be  is  the  agent,  as  supposing  that  to  be  the  only  instrument  of  usefulness. 
He  acquires  the  habit  of  supposing  that  all  philanthropic  debts,  like  all 
others^  can  be  adequately  discharged  with  money.  His  ideal  of  virtue  is 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  Parsee  merchant,  who  has  given  away  so  many 
million  rupees.  But  this  test  may  often  prove  more  fallacious  than  any  other. 
In  a  city  hke  Boston,  where  the  current  sets  that  way,  it  may  at  times  really 
require  less  sacrifice,  for  a  rich  business  man  to  give  money  than  to  refuse  it 
Money  alone  never  established  a  charity,  corrected  an  abuse  or  carried  a 
reformv  The  real  work  of  Boston  philanthropy  is  in  the  hands  of  John 
Augustus,  John  Spear,  and  the  ministers  at  large,  and  the  many  private 
agents  who  work  with  these ;  the  rich  man  who  subscribes  funds  will  readily 
confess  that  he  holds  an  easy  secondary  position.  His  subscription  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  noble  kindness ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  mere  deference  to  public 
expectation,  a  mere  compromise  with  conscience,  or  a  poor  shrinking  from 
Bome  more  direct /tnd  difficult  duty.  "  Let  a  man  deny  himself  and  take  up 
hiscrofis,''  said  Jesus,  and  would  it  have  satisfied  him  had  they  replied,  Oh, 
we  subscribe  annually  to  a  society  which  takes  up  the  cross  for  us,  and  em- 
pk>ys  numerous  agents  to  deny  themselves 
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Besides  it  has  been  truly  written  that 

**  He  who  feeds  men  serveth  few, 
He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true 

and  as  there  are  services  to  the  community  for  which  money  forms  no  ratio 
of  measurement ;  so  there  are  times,  when  to  sustain  an  unpopular  cause  or 
to  resist  the  sweeping  current  of  a  popular  one  may  be  a  moral  effort,  to 
which  the  sacrifice  of  a  man's  last  dollar  would  be  a  little  thing.  And,  above 
all,  the  higher  soarings  of  art  and  literature  are  products  whose  chief  blessing 
it  is  that  they  cause  all  other  wealth  to  be  forgotten ;  and  which  leave  results 
that  will  still  be  tending  toward  their  zenith,  when  the  utn;iost  efforts  of  the 
chronicler  cannot  ascertain  whether  Shakspeare  was  worth  a  mill  or  a  million. 

Fortunately,  however,  it  needs  not  these  high  faculties  ;  it  needs  not  even 
a  large  share  of  the  lower  wealth  which  is  the  business  man's  special  means 
of  action,  to  become  an  instrument  of  good,  and  wonderful  good.  It  takes 
wonderfully  little  money  to  be  stewards  and  almoners  of  God.  I  observe 
that  the  agents  and  treasurers  of  our  corporations,  of  all  sorts,  are  generally 
selected  from  men  of  some  capital,  as  if  it  were  best  not  to  intrust  poorer 
men  with  the  temptation.  But  God  is  not  so  suspicious ;  he  intrusts  something 
to  everybody.  Half-a-dollar  and  half-an-hour  to  spare  are  quite  enough  to 
set  up  for  his  stewards  upon. 

Stewards  of  God ;  ought  not  that  to  be  the  recognized  basis  upon  which 
all  property  is  held  and  used  by  us;  ought  not  each  individual  to  make 
that  his  habitual  mode  of  viewing  what  his  fate  or  faculties  have  given  him  ? 
Let  us  a  consider  this  a  moment 

Think  how  much  it  has  been  your  lot  to  receive/  First,  how  much  you 
have  received  from  men.  Society  has  put  means  of  untold  value  into  your 
hands ;  it  has  given  you  freely  its  machinery,  its  accumulated  wisdom,  its 
organizations,  the  protection  of  its  laws,  the  use,  on  fair  terms,  of  its  money- 
capital  ;  the  ways  by  which  you  have  obtained  one  half  your  property,  or 
business,  or  skill,  or  experience,  have  come  directly  or  indirectly  through 
others.  You  are  incurring,  at  every  moment,  a  debt  far  beyond  what  your 
annual  tax-bills  cover.  Society  has  decreed  to  you  a  control  over  your 
own  earnings,  nay,  over  your  father's  earnings :  and,  for  ages  before  you 
were  born,  the  wise  and  good  thought  and  acted  for  you.  Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  all  this  ?  Do  business  on  this  borrowed  capital  and 
pay  nothing  for  it  f  Such  would  seem  to  be  a  common  theory.  "  What 
should  I  do  for  posterity,"  said  the  celebrated  speech,  "  What  has  posterity 
ever  done  for  me  ?"  But  to  whom  is  all  that  accumulated  debt  of  the  Past 
payable,  except  to  the  Future  ?  And  the  Present  is  constantly  imposing  a 
debt  which  you  should  pay  to  the  Present 

But  you  say,  I  have  received  comparatively  little  from  men,  after  all. 
Others  have  received  as  much  and  done  nothing  with  it,  nay,  ask  my  help 
constantly,  as  if  they  had  a  perpetual  lien  upon  me.  There  are  natural  dif- 
ferences among  men,  (you  add  ;)  some  are  born  to  get  on  faster  than  others ; 
God  meant  there  should  be  differences  among  men  ! 

Yes,  but  did  he  mean  that  those  who  have  this  natural  superiority  should 
employ  it  only  for  exclusive  and  personal  purposes  ?  b  .the  the  question. 
Inequalities  ?  yes,  there  are  inequalities  everywhere  in  nature — on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth  there  are  inequalities — the  hills  are  nearest  the  clouds,  but 
do  they  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  rain  ?  No,  they  pour  it  down  to 
^arich  the  valleys — should  it  be  otherwise  with  men  f 
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In  nature  nothing  exists  for  itself  only ;  each  particle  of  matter  is  needed 
for  the  whole  likewise.  The  tree  grows,  yet  not  for  itself  only,  but  for  shade, 
to  the  flower ;  the  flower  grows,  yet  not  for  itself  only,  but  for  honey  to  the 
bee ;  men  vary  in  gifts,  graces,  capacities,  positions ;  yet  the  office  of  each 
one  is  to  stand  in  his  place  and  help  all.  Granted  that  God  bestows  special 
powers  and  opportunities  on  select  individuals,  he  gives  them  not  for  exclu- 
sire  but  for  universal  purposes. 

Do  you  say  that  this  is  hardly  fair  to  the  individual,  that  he  ought  to  have 
some  personal  recompense  for  being  great,  skillful,  powerful,  rich,  and  the 
like  ?  But  is  not  the  fact  of  being  so,  of  having  these  opportunities,  a  suf- 
ficient reward  ?  Who  has  not  sometimes  envied  the  gifted,  the  influential, 
the  popular,  the  wealthy ;  not  for  the  personal  vanity  of  the  position,  but 
for  the  opportunity  it  brings  ?  Wealth  is  not  (as  I  have  said,)  the  only  or 
the  highest  mode  of  beneficence  ;  but  spend  a  day  a  visiting  poor  Iriah 
families,  and  I  defy  you  not  to  wish  for  wealth .  Jenny  Lind  in  London, 
wishing  to  help  a  benevolent  society,  resolved  to  give  a  concert  for  them, 
and  when  after  singing  one  evening  she  had  a  thousand  pounds  for  them, 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  "  After  all  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  have  such  a  power !  "  This  seems  plainly  the  true  view 
of  all  such  special  gifts,  not  of  singing  only  but  of  trading  and  financiering 
and  all  others.  As  an  agent  is  paid  by  a  commission,  and  not  expected  to 
monopolize  the  funds  in  his  hands  also ;  so,  as  stewards  of  God  wo  have 
our  commission  on  our  office  in  the  privilege  of  discharging  it.  The  fee 
of  the  statesman  is  the  delight  of  governing  well,  "  to  read  bis  history  in  a 
nation's  eyes ;  "  the  reward  of  a  writer  or  speaker  is  in  the  eflfect  of  his  speech 
or  writing ;  the  commission  of  the  holder  of  wealth  is  in  the  delight  of  ser- 
ving others  by  it ;  the  payment  of  great  actions  is  in  the  privilege  of  doing 
them.  And  for  those  thus  rewarded  to  ask  in  addition  for  a  personal  exclu- 
sive compensation,  over  and  above  other  men  ;  for  them  to  expect  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  to  have  cake  and  wine  and  velvet  and  carriages,  and  after 
death  biographies  and  monuments.  This  seems  to  mo  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  if  the  swamp  oak  tree  in  the  spring-time,  after  spreading 
all  its  glad  young  leaves  and  guarding  the  white  anenome  from  the  sun 
through  all  the  days  of  May,  should  think  it  proper  on  the  first  of  June  to 
send  in  a  bill  for  its  shade,  to  the  poor  little  flower. 

Nothing  shall  convince  me  that  the  opportunity  of  a  good  action  is  not 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  Nay,  I  have  seen  persons  who  have  taken 
sach  extreme  delight  in  such  opportunities,  that  I  have  almost  doubted 
whether  we,  any  of  us,  deserved  such  happiness.  And  if  it  be  so  with  the 
facilities  common  to  all,  how  much  more  with  the  extraordinary  ones  of  tal- 
ent and  wealth.  It  would  seem  that  instead  of  asking  what  luxury  is  great 
enough  to  pay  persons  for  being  rich  and  powerful  and  gifted,  we  should 
rather  ask  what  sacrifice,  what  penance  on  their  part  is  great  enough  to 
atone  for  this  inexpressible  privilege. 

Will  it  be  said  that  I  attack  the  institution  of  property  ?  Far  otherwise  ; 
I  assume  that  as  the  basis  of  all.  I  complain  only  of  the  selfish  use  of 
property,  and  that  must  be  cured  by  individuals.  The  trustee  has  as  firm 
a  legal  control  over  trust  property  as  if  it  were  his  own,  only  he  cannot  spend 
it  for  personal  ends.  I  would  have  all  property  so  regarded ;  and  I  would 
have  the  holder  distinctly  acknowledge  that  he  is  doing  in  this  nothing  par- 
ticularly noble,  but  only  a  simple  duty.  When  the  steward  pays  out  his 
employer's  money  on  his  employer's  account,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  thought 
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a  remarkably  generous  act;  is  it  otherwise  with  the  moral  stewards  of 
God? 

The  ideal  of  human  relations  is  the  idea  of  a  simple  happy  family,  where 
all  are  secured  from  want,  and  those  more  favored  by  fortune  employ  their 
powers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  enjoyment  and  blessing  of  all.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  at  once  to  make  such  a  relation  universal,  but  it  should  be 
our  privilege  to  do  it  as  far  as  we  can.  "  He  is  the  divine  man,"  says  the 
Hindoo  proverb,  '*  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  as  one  household ;  but  the 
words  /  and  mine  constitute  narrowness." 

It  is  thought  by  some,  and  ably  maintained  among  others  by  De  Tocque- 
ville,  that  the  use  of  wealth  in  aristocratic  countries  will  ordinarily  be  nobler 
than  in  communities  where  each  individual  has  by  hard  personal  labor  ob- 
tained it.  But  the  history  of  commercial  communities,  from  Florence  to 
Boston,  (aye,  earlier,  and  we  will  hope  later  than  either,)  has  not  shown  tliis 
theory  to  be  correct,  and  it  should  be  the  proudest  aim  of  every  business 
man  to  prove  it  to  be  utterly  baseless. 

Do  you  sigh  at  this,  and  say  sadly  "  Ah !  but  were  the  opportunity  only 
given  to  me  of  this  high  undertaking.  But  stem  poverty  stares  me  in  the 
face,  and  a  life  of  fruitless  effort  for  the  means  of  doing  good  may  be  all  that 
is  before  me  ! " 

Is  it  so,  indeed  ;  then  another  opportunity  opens  before  you,  hardly  less 
sacred — an  opportunity  of  the  most  difficult  duty  which  a  business  man  can 
perform — the  opportunity  of  being  poor;  patiently,  manfully,  nobly  poor! 

"Be  and  continue  poor,  young  man,"  says  a  noble  German  writer,  "  while 
others  around  you  grow  rich  by  fraud  and  dishonor ;  be  without  place  or  pow- 
er, while  others  beg  their  way  upward ;  bear  the  pain  of  disappointed  hopes, 
while  others  accomplish  theirs  by  flattery ;  forego  that  for  which  others  creep 
and  cringe.  Wrap  yourself  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a  friend  and  your 
daily  bread.  If  you  have,  in  such  a  course,  grown  gray  with  unstained 
honor,  bless  God,  and  die ! " 

Conclusion.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  these  thoughts  and  counsels  to  a 
close.  Young  man,  just  entering  upon  a  bu'tiness  life,  you  stand  in  the 
presence  of  great  dangers  and  great  opportunities;  but  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities and  the  greatest  dangers  are  those  you  carry  within  your  own 
character.  Your  occupation  will  neither  destroy  nor  save  you,  except  as 
you  choose  either  destiny.  I  believe  that  the  merchant  may  stay  in  his 
profession.  I  know  that  many  have  left  it,  as  incompatible  with  a  manly 
life;  but  I  know  that  some  of  the  most  sensitive  have  gone  back  again. 
Difficult  it  is  indeed  to  unite  it  with  a  manly  life ;  but  this  is  difficult  for 
any  occupation.  The  temptation  to  falsehood  and  baseness  runs  through 
them  all.  Lawyer,  physician,  clergyman,  statesman,  all  sin,  or  are  saved 
by  the  struggle.  Dwell  among  farmers,  and  you  think  that  the  mean- 
est of  men  are  to  be  found  in  that  avocation ;  read  the  reports  of  trials  in 
the  newspapers,  and  you  pardon  Jack  Cade  for  his  proposition  to  hang  all 
the  lawyers ;  read  the  homeopathic  journals,  and  you  think  the  regular 
practitioner  of  medicine  should  fare  little  better;  attend  a  "Come  outer " 
meeting  and  you  hear  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  laid  upon  the  weak 
shoulders  of  the  clergy.  It  is  all  one-sided  severity.  I  have  known  young 
men  go  out  of  Commerce  in  disgust  and  go  into  other  pursuits,  and  so  I 
have  known  young  men  go  out  of  other  pursuits  in  disgust  and  go  into 
Commerce.  The  temptations  of  the  merchant  are,  after  all,  those  of  hu- 
manity— selfishness,  deception,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  if 
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they  are  greater  than  those  of  other  men,  it  makes  his  opportunities  so 
much  greater  also. 

The  difficulty,  after  all,  is  in  the  individual  character;  the  rarity  of  great 
plans  of  life  and  high  desires  at  starting.  It  is  easy  to  find  talent ;  every 
town  has  its  youn^  men  to  whom  bright  sayings  and  resolute  actions  are 
cbei^and  easy  things;  its  young  maidens,  who  can  make  uselessness  fasci- 
natiDg  by  taste  and  grace ;  but  where  is  earnestness  ? — where  a  spirit  of 
self-consecration  ? — where  the  restless  craving  of  an  eagle  eye  that  looks  to 
the  8un,  and  will  take  no  less  illumination  ? — where  the  vigor  of  a  will  that 
dates  its  fortse  back  to  a  motive  power  firmer  than  impulse  and  stronger  than 
ambition  ? 

If  I  have  inspired  in  any  reader  one  solitary  thrill  of  this,  I  have  not 
written  in  vain.  I  began  by  saying  that  every  wise  business  man  would 
thank  any  one  who  could  teach  him  to  make  $50  equivalent  to  $600  in 
Yaloe.  But  I  believe,  I  know,  that  there  are  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
will  make  $60  equivalent,  not  to  $100,  not  to  $500,  but  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  power  of  giving  peace  and  enjoyment  and  usefulness  ; 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  make  Rothschilds  and  Barings  poor  and  piti- 
able beggars  compared  with  humble  men  who  may  perhaps  labor  only  that 
their  overgrown  wealth  may  become  larger.  And  I  write  to  say  that  he  is 
the  pracdcal  teacher  who  thus  teaches,  and  he  the  practical  man  who  im- 
proves such  teachings;  and  that  of  all  follies  there  is  not  one  so  great  as  to 
go  on  toiling  for  money  only,  and  forgetting  those  realities  of  life  for  which 
money,  age,  reputation,  and  power,  and  all  else,  are  only  valuable  as  helping 
to  attain. 

Reader,  especially  if  you  are  younger  than  myself,  and  if  there  is  to  you 
any  meaning  in  what  I  am  saying,  I  warn  you,  be  wise  to-dat.  Do  you 
feel  one  vision  of  larger  duty,  one  impulse  to  a  higher  life  than  you  have 
commonly  led — let  it  not  pass  away  now.  It  may  never  come  so  favorably 
again.  You  may  think  it  will  come,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  let  it  go,  and  that 
you  may  expect  it  again ;  but  the  influences  of  the  society  in  which  you 
he  are  against  it — most  of  the  voices  around  you  will  not  speak  it.  To- 
morrow you  will  not  be  so  ready  for  it — the  next  day,  when  you  feel  some 
returning  impulse,  and  are  ready  for  it,  there  may  be  no  one  to  speak  it — 
and  the  next  day  when  some  one  speaks  it  you  may  not  be  any  longet  open 
to  it — and  weeks  and  months  may  glide  away ; — and  this  time  next  year  it 
may  come  back  to  you  in  some  moment  of  sanity,  that  though  your  bank 
stock  is  doubled,  and  all  your  schemes  have  prospered,  and  you  own  an 
additional  ship,  and  the  fireights  of  several  more — though  you  are  gaining  all 
you  most  longed  for,  and  have  houses  and  horses,  and  a  fair  wife  and  a  rich 
lather-in-law — yet  this  one  thought^  which  alone  seemed  really  to  make  life 
worth  the  having,  has  passed  away,  and  will  not  come  for  any  prayers  or 
any  tears.  And  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  bid  that  fair  dream  adieu 
forever,  and  go  back  wearily  to  the  aimless  existence  of  those  around  you, 
and  make  your  whole  life  henceforward  only  one  more  neat  and  skillful 
machine,  built  all  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  working  away  from  morning  to 
night  among  the  rest,  with  the  same  dull  metallic  rattle,  clicking  for  ever  the 
same  melancholy  burden,  "  Vanity,  vanity,  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  for- 
ever and  ever."    Oh,  may  God  preserve  you,  if  you  are  not  past  preserving ! 

There  are  noble  opportunities  opening  before  you.  None  can  say  what 
new  ones  the  progress  of  society  may  yet  bring  to  Merchants.  "  The  mer- 
cantile profession,^'  says  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  M^Culloch,  is  an  essential 
element  in  that  division  of  labor'*  by  which  ''civilixed  man  becomes  equal 
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to  the  most  gigantic  efforts,  and  appears  endowed  with  almost  omnipotent 
power."  Let  that  magnificent  power  be  nobly  used  !  Let  your  share  of  it 
become  a  blessing  to  the  whole  race  of  man  !  So  use  it  that  when,  as  ia 
inevitable,  the  advancing  spirit  of  Humanity  shall  have  educated  men,  step 
bv  step,  into  a  co-operation  of  which  the  schemes  of  Owen,  of  St.  Simon,  of 
Fourier,  are  only  fantastic  hints  and  guesses, — the  records  of  your  business 
life  may  then  be  cited  to  point  a  moral,  not  of  the  hopeless  degradation  of 
this  intermediate  stage  of  progress,  but  of  the  possibilities  which  even  this 
laid  open,  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue. 


Art.  11.— THE  COTTON  TRABB. 

The  course  of  the  cotton  trade  during  the  past  year  has  been  steady  and 
uniform.  The  season  opened  in  September  and  October  at  rates  a  trifle 
higher  than  were  realized  in  December,  but  from  January  forwards  the 
market  slowly  advanced,  until  it  is  now  a  little  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  price  at  Liverpool  of  fair  cotton,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1861,  was  S^d.,  in  October  it  was  5Jd.,  in  January  5d.,  in  March  6|d., 
in  May  6{d.,  in  July  6Jd.,  and  6d.  in  September,  1862.  The  increased 
estimates  of  the  crop  depressed  the  price  early  in  the  season,  but  the 
immense  consumption  in  every  part  of  the  world — in  the  United  States, 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent — encouraged  the  sellers  to  demand  higher 
rates ;  and  these  have  been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  another 
large  crop  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  rates  now  current  are  not  high,  but 
they  are  above  the  average.  For  the  thirteen  years  from  1840  to  1852, 
the  whole  American  exports,  (see  Table  I.,  at  the  end  of  this  article,) 
amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  have  been  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  eight-and-a-half  cents.  The  price  of  good  middling  at 
Charleston  is  now,  October  29th,  9^  cents.  Instead  of  declining  below  the 
the  usual  rates,  tlie  market  has  advanced,  after  receiving  the  largest  crop 
ever  produced,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  fully  as  large.  What  has 
maintained  ihese  prices?  Are  tlie  causes  temporary  or  permanent?  Will 
they  continue  for  the  present  year  ?  or  is  their  effect  already  past  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions,  it  may  be  remarked : — 

1st,  That  the  advance  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  lower  rates  are  not  re- 
munerative. From  1840  to  1844,  when  the  average  (see  Table  I.)  was 
only  eiffht  cents,  the  stocks  were  constantly  increasing.  The  production 
outran  the  consumption.  This  led  to  lower  prices,  which  discouraged  plant- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  increaseil  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers. 
From  1846  to  1849  the  average  price  (see  Table  I.)  was  only  7|  cents. 
The  surplus  stocks  then  became  small  and  prices  advanced.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  an  average  of  eight  cents  from  year  to  ywir  stimulated  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand ;  while  7|  cents  produced  an 
opposite  effect.  The  present  rates,  therefore,  are  more  than  suflicient  to 
pay  the  planter  a  proper  profit  on  his  investment  And  the  general  ad- 
vance on  land  and  negroes,  throughout  the  Southern  States,  confirms  the 
conclusion  thus  indicated  by  the  rise  and  the  decline  of  the  stocks  lying 
over  from  year  to  year.  The  present  prices  will  not  only  pay  the  cost  of 
production^  but  allow  a  handsome  profit  to  the  producer.  But — 

Sd.  Tlie  prioe  has  been  kept  up  daring  tlie  past  year  in  part  by  a  high 
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rate  of  exchange.  A  rise  of  one  per  cent  in  exchange  is  nearly  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  advance  in  exchange  has 
been  about  two  per  cent  over  the  rates  which  were  current  before  the  dis- 
covery of  California  gold.  We  were  then  both  exporters  and  importers  of 
the  precious  metals.  When  we  were  sending  them  abroad,  the  price  of 
exchange  was  the  real  par,  plus  the  freight,  insurance,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  exportation.  When  we  were  receiving  them,  the  price  was  the 
real  par,  less  these  expenses.  The  highest  rates  were  111  or  112;  the 
lowest  104  or  105.  The  average  was  about  108  for  Bixty-day  bills.  For 
the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  always  been  exporters  of  gold,  and  the 
range  of  exchange  has  been  from  108  to  112  at  New  York;  seldom  going 
down  to  108  or  rising  to  112,  the  average  being  about  110.  This  rise  in 
exchange  on  account  of  our  owning  the  gold  mines  of  California  is  a 
permanent  cause.  Exchange  will  be  hereafter  the  real  par,  plus  the  cost  of 
exporting  specie,  and  not  the  real  par  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes 
decreased  by  the  cost  of  exportation.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  in  every  pound  of  cotton,  and  for  the  year  past  it  pro- 
duced to  the  South  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.  This,  though  a 
true  cause  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  rise.    Another  cause  may  probably  be — 

3d.  The  increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  which  by  expanding  the 
currency  tends  to  raise  the  money  price  of  all  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  large  additions  of  gold  to  the  currency  of  the  world  must,  by  inevitable 
necessity  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind.  No  arithmetic  can  calculate  its 
exact  amount  in  a  short  period  of  time:  but  that  it  is  producing  and  must 
produce  hereafter  a  slow,  continued  rise  in  all  kinds  of  property  no  one  can 
possibly  doubt.  Its  first  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of  silver ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible, while  the  present  laws  regulating  the  comparative  value  of  silver 
and  gold  at  the  mints  of  the  world  continue  unchanged,  to  raise  the  pre- 
mium on  silver  beyond  a  very  small  amount.  The  effect  of  a  slight  advance 
is  to  push  aside  the  silver  and  to  introduce  gold  in  its  stead.  Thus  in  our 
own  domestic  currency,  silver  is  passing  out  of  general  circulation,  and  the 
vaults  of  the  banks  are  filling  with  gold  in  its  place.  Tn  France  the  coinage 
of  gold  has  of  late  increased  very  largely.  And  so  in  other  countries  where 
both  metals  are  a  legal  tender.  This  expansion  of  the  metallic  currency 
gives  the  banks  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  circulation,  and  thus  the 
whole  monetary  medium,  by  which  all  the  exchanges  of  Commerce  are 
made,  becoming  enlarged,  the  price  of  all  other  articles  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
vance. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  large  an  influence  this  may  have  had  in 
the  decent  high  prices  of  cotton.  It  is  not  probably  large,  but  that  it  is 
real  no  one  can  doubt 

4th.  Another  cause  which  has  helped  to  sustain  prices,  and  probably  this 
is  more  potent  than  all  the  others  together,  is  the  successful  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  France,  and  of  the  crowned  heads  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  order  that  has  reigned  in  Paris  and  throughout  France,  has 
given  confidence  to  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  encouraged  labor 
and  industry,  given  security  to  property,  and  stimulated  production  and  con- 
sumption in  every  department  of  business.  Similar  causes  have  been  ope- 
rating in  the  German  and  Italian  States.  The  triumph  of  law  and  order 
over  the  revolutionists  of  1848  was  not  complete  until  the  present  year. 
The  iron  heel  of  arbitrary  power  had  crushed  the  external  manifestations  of 
resistance,  but  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  still  audible,  and  the  hopes 
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of  liberty  were  not  yet  extinguished.  The  present  year  has  witnessed  the 
end  of  all  these  things.  Lombardy  and  Hungary  kiss  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor. French  soldiers  preserve  quiet  at  Rome.  The  patriots  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  are  in  prison  or  in  exile.  An  Austrian  army  has  quelled  the 
disturbances  in  Baden,  Hamburg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Revolution,  an- 
archy, socialism,  red-republicanbm  exist  no  more.  Men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  trade,  to  labor,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Instead  of  political 
agitation,  the  people  are  employing  themselves  in  new  enterprises  of  industry, 
of  Commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  has 
in  consequence  outrun  any  former  year.  Though  stationary  for  many  years 
past,  the  demand  has  suddenly  awaked  to  new  life.  And  so,  also,  in  all  the 
disturbed  parts  of  Europe. 

6th.  The  low  price  of  grain  in  England,  the  successful  working  of  free 
trade,  and  the  prosperity  in  every  department  of  manufactures,  have  stimu- 
lated the  home  demand  in  Great  Britain  to  an  extraordinary  extent  The 
exports  of  cotton  fabrics  have  been  encouraged  by  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  every  part  of  the  world.  The  overthrow  of  Rosas  has  opened  the  La 
Plata  and  its  tributaries  to  British  Commerce.  The  outbreak  in  Caffraria 
is  unimportant  The  war  in  Burmah  being  out  of  India  proper  has  no  in- 
fluence on  trade.  The  rebellion  in  China  does  not  disturb  the  exchanges  at 
the  free  ports.    So  that  universal  peace  may  be  said  to  prevail. 

6th.  In  the  United  States  the  onward  march  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  again  been  resumed.  The  tariflf  of  1846,  and  the  high  price  of  the 
raw  material,  had  checked  the  demand  for  the  past  three  years,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country  in  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  has  surmounted 
these  obstacles,  and  our  course  has  again  been  forward. 

Of  these  several  causes,  now  enumerated  to  explain  the  fair  price  of  cot- 
ton for  the  past  year  in  the  face  of  the  abundant  supply,  there  is  not  one 
which  IS  not  likely  to  operate  for  the  coming  year.  We  may,  therefore,  in 
considering  the  supply  and  demand  for  1853,  anticipate  full  average  prices. 
They  cannot  be  high,  for  the  supply  will  be  too  large  to  permit  any  check 
in  consumption.  They  cannot  fall  even  to  the  average,  for  the  stocks  are 
low,  and  any  further  decline  would  stimulate  the  demand  even  beyond  its 
present  extraordinary  amount 

The  supply  from  the  United  States  will  probably  exceed  the  large  crop  of 
1862.  The  increased  number  of  hands,  the  large  breadth  of  land  planted 
in  cotton  under  the  stimulus  of  good  prices,  the  favorable  character  of  the 
season,  the  fine  weather  for  gathering  the  crop  after  the  1st  of  October,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  frost,  will  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  a  large  production. 
We  have  indeed  had  two  severe  storms,  and  with  one  of  them  a  flood,  but 
their  injury  has  not  been  serious.  The  rot  also  has  prevailed  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent.  The  boll-worm  has  been  very  general,  and  in  some  places  se- 
vere. The  caterpillar  has  done  some  harm,  but  beyond  eating  tho  leaves 
from  the  stalk,  its  ravages  have  been  local  and  unimportant  These  causes 
have  not  produced  as  much  injury  as  was  suffered  last  year. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  excessive  drought  in- 
flicted then  more  damage  than  all  the  opposing  causes  of  the  present  sea- 
son. The  receipts  at  Charleston  and  Savannah  will  therefore  exceed  those 
of  last  year.  They  will  also  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  farther  to  the  West  Instead  of  800,000  bales  received  last  year, 
900,000  may  confidently  be  anticipated  for  1853.  In  Florida,  the  storm 
of  October  9th  did  such  serious  injury  that  we  may  lexpect  a  falling  oflT  in 
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the  receipts  at  Apalacbicola  and  St.  Mark's.  More  of  this  cotton  will  go  to 
Savannah  than  usual ;  and  the  loss  from  the  caterpillar  and  boU-worm  has 
been  considerable.  But  the  increased  planting  will  go  far  to  balance  these 
deficiencies^  and  only  a  slight  decline  may  be  looked  for.  From  Alabama, 
the  receipts  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  There  was  then  too  little  rain, 
DOW  there  has  been  too  much.  The  river  lands  produced  finely  last  season, 
now  it  is  the  sandy  uplands  that  are  white  with  abundance.  Only  a  small 
increase,  however,  may  be  anticipated.  From  the  various  districts  that  send 
their  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  the  reports  are  contradictory.  The  Red  River 
knds  are  doing  very  well ;  the  parishes  of  Louisiana  have  been  injured  by 
Uie  worm,  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  too  wet ;  the  frost  has 
kept  off  to  a  very  late  period  in  Tennessee ;  the  planting  has  been  large ; 
the  season  for  gathering  long,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  will  probably  be 
received  as  for  the  past  year.  From  Texas,  the  reports  have  been  very  fa- 
vorable, and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  may  be  look^  for  with  confidence. 
The  whole  crop  of  American  cotton  for  1853  may  be  estimated  (see  Table 
n.)  at  3,100,000  bales. 

The  imports  from  the  East  Indies  have  fallen  oflf  largely  the  last  year  on 
account  of  the  moderate  prices.  This  has  been  the  uniform  eflfect  of  a  de- 
dining  market,  and  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  the  same  result  here- 
after. There  is  in  India  an  immense  production  of  cotton  for  domestic  use. 
It  has  been  stated  to  be  as  large  as  the  crop  in  the  United  States,  but  no 
satisfactory  statistics  have  ever  been  collected  to  show  its  actual  amount  It 
is,  however,  very  large,  and  a  high  price  in  Europe  attracts  a  larger  portion 
for  foreign  export  It  may  then  be  brought  further  from  the  interior,  and 
pay  a  larger  charge  for  freight  On  the  contrary,  when  the  European  rates 
decline,  the  inferior  character  of  the  cotton,  the  heavy  expense  for  freight 
and  insurance  for  the  long  voyage,  leave  but  a  small  balance  for  the  first  cost 
of  production,  and  the  carriage  from  the  interior  to  the  seaport  The  circle 
around  the  marts  of  export  is  thus  narrowed,  and  the  amount  sent  off  de- 
creases. Thus  the  high  prices  of  1850  and  1851  raised  the  English  im- 
ports to  308,000  and  329,000  bales,  against  182,000  in  1849.  The  mod- 
erate prices  of  the  present  year  have  caused  the  imports  at  Liverpool  to  fall 
off  near  100,000  bales  (See  Table  III.)  The  low  rates  current  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  last,  diverted  much  of  the  East  India  cotton  intended  for 
export  to  China,  and  the  European  receipts  have  been  small.  No  increase 
in  these  can  be  expected  for  1853,  since  prices  promise  to  be  moderate,  as 
they  have  been  for  the  last  season. 

.The  imports  into  England  from  Egypt  have  increased  largely  for  the  past 
year.  The  largest  amount  ever  before  received  was  82,000  bales  in  1845. 
The  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  73,000.  IBut  for  1852  the  re- 
ceipts at  Liverpool  alone  on  the  8th  of  October  had  reached  142,000  bales. 
Less  than  usual  has  been  carried  to  France,  and  so  large  an  amount  for 
England  cannot  be  anticipated  for  the  coming  year,  especially  as  the  stocks 
in  Liverpool  of  E^ptian  cotton  have  advanced  60,000  bales.  From  Brazil 
and  other  places,  the  Liverpool  receipts  have  increased  slightly  over  last 
year;  namely,  from  90,000  to  108,000  bales;  they  are,  however,  less  than 
for  the  two  preceding  years.  The  average  from  Egypt  and  Brazil  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  about  250,000  bales,  (Table  IV.,)  and  this  amount 
may  be  looked  for  in  1853. 

The  total  supply  from  all  these  places  for  1853  may  be  estimated  (Table 
V.)  at  3,550,000,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year.   This  is  685,000  bales 
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larger  than  for  1851,  and  600,000  larger  than  for  1849.  But,  as  tlie  in- 
creased demand  has  taken  oflf  the  whole  of  the  larger  production  of  1862 
at  moderate  prices,  leaving  the  stocks  now  smaller  tnan  they  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  (Table  VL,)  there  is  nothing  in  this  large  supply  calcula- 
ted to  depress  prices. 

In  considering  the  consumption,  we  notice  everywhere  a  'large  increase, 
not  only  over  last  year,  but  over  every  former  year.  The  amount  constimed 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851  was  1,663,000  bales,  while  the  largest  figures  for 
any  previous  year  were  1,590,000  bales.  The  deliveries  to  the  trade  this 
year  at  Liverpool,  (see  Table  VII.,)  where  96  per  cent  of  all  the  English  sales 
are  made,  exceed  those  of  last  year  more  than  8,000  bags  per  week.  As 
the  factories  are  now  well  supplied,  this  excess  will  scarcely  continue  until 
the  31st  of  December.  But  the  great  regularity  in  the  deliveries  forbids 
any  material  decline.  If  the  future  purchases  of  the  trade  should  not  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  same  period  for  last  year,  the  consumption  of  Great  Brit- 
am  would  reach  1,992,000  bales  for  1852.  Nor  can  we  anticipate  any  less 
for  1853.  The  abundance  of  money,  the  favorable  harvest,  the  great  de- 
mand for  labor,  the  high  wages  in  all  branches  of  manufactures,  the  advance 
in  iron,  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest,  the  large  influx  of  Austra- 
lian gold,  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  new  machinery  erected  during  the  last  year,  the  moderate  rates 
which  the  raw  material  promises  to  bear,  the  low  stocks  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  large  decline  in  the  import  of  wool,  and  its 
consequent  advance  in  price,  and  the  general  prosperity,  both  in  the  domes- 
tic and  the  export  trade,  authorize  the  expectation  of  a  still  larger  consump- 
tion for  1853.  There  is  not  a  single  drawback  to  this  anticipation  except 
the  chapter  of  accidents  ;  but  it  may  be  safest,  as  the  increase  for  the  last 
year  has  been  so  unprecedented,  to  look  forward  to  a  demand  only  as  large 
as  for  the  present  year. 

The  consumption  in  France  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  in  England.  Our 
exports  thither  have  been  120,000  bales  larger  than  last  year,  and  they 
have  caused  no  accumulation  of  stocks  either  at  Havre  or  at  Marseilles.  The 
deliveries  at  Havre  alone  have  increased  (see  Table  VIII.)  more  than  80,000 
bales,  and  the  amount  of  American  cotton  for  the  whole  of  France  will 
probably  exceed  400,000  bales,  against  310,000  for  1851.  As  large  a  de- 
mand for  1853  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  consumption  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Its  progress  is  occasionally  checked  by  high  prices,  but  these  are  only  tem- 
porary disturbances  in  its  onward  march.  In  Russia,  the  imports  for  the 
three  years  from  1841  to  1843  were  337,000  cwts. ;  from  1844  to  1840 
they  were  584,000;  and  firom  1847  to  1849  they  were  1,065,000.  In  the 
German  Zollverein,  the  protective  duties  they  have  imposed  have  given  am- 
ple encouragement  to  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  English 
and  American  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  these  and  other  continental  States 
have  averaged  (see  Table  IX.)  417,000  bales  in  1847  and  1848  ;  622,000 
in  1849  and  1850;  and  682,000  in  1861  and  1852.  For  the  incoming 
year  they  will  almost  certainly  reach  600,000  bales,  which  is  a  trifle  less 
than  the  amount  for  the  present  season. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  made  a  most  sudden  and  rapid 
advance  during  the  past  year.  For  the  three  preceding  yeare  we  had  gone 
backwards.  The  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  imports  of  cotton 
goods  at  low  duties  firom  abroad,  had  given  a  check  to  our  increasing  de- 
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mand,  such  as  we  never  before  had  experienced.  Hitherto  our  progress  had 
been  uniformly  onward.  The  rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  wealth 
forbids  any  retrograde  movement  in  the  regular  operations  of  business.  Just 
as  our  railroads,  our  shipping,  our  crop  of  cotton,  or  of  wheat,  or  of  corn, 
make  steady  and  invariable  progress  from  year  to  year,  so  must  our  cotton 
manufactures.  There  will  be  at  times  a  backward  step  in  this  movement, 
bat  it  is  temporary  and  brief.  It  is  like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  on  a 
moving  sur£ice ;  the  weight  swings  backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  onward 
motion  of  the  point  of  support  makes  it  certain  that  the  forward  oscillations 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  backward  movements.  The  present  pros- 
perity of  the  country  authorizes  us  to  expect  an  advance  even  on  the  large 
consumption  of  the  past  season.  The  amount  for  1852  has  reached  (see 
Table  X.)  603,000  bales,  and  625,000  may  be  anticipated  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  whole  demand  for  1853  will  then  be  estimated  at  3,625,000  bales, 
(Table  XI.,)  which  is  75,000  more  than  the  anticipated  supply.  (Table  V.) 
Now,  as  the  stocks  on  hand  (Table  VI.)  are  at  present  very  low,  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  years  past,  especially  if  the  time  for  which  they  would 
supply  the  demand  be  considered,  it  would  seem  that  prices  must  keep  above 
their  usual  average.  This  has  been  8^  cents  (Table  I.)  at  the  seaports  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  and  if  the  influence  of  a  high  rate  of  exchange  and 
the  abundance  of  gold  are  to  be  regarded  as  real  causes  elevating  the  money 
value  of  cotton  in  our  markets,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  present  prices 
(9}  cents  at  Charleston,  October  29th,  for  good  middling,)  will  be  fully 
maintained,  and  that  an  advance  rather  than  a  decline  may  be  expected. 


TABLE  I. 
AMXaiCAN  BXF0BT8,  VALUI,  AND  PRICK. 


Total  exports 

in  pounds.  Total  yalae.  [Price. 

From  1840  to  1844                              8,840,000,000  $267,200,000  8  centfl. 

From  1846  to  1849                               8,788,000,000  284,400,000  7.6  " 

From  1860  to  1861                               1,668,000,000  184,800,000  11.8  « 

Eilimated  for  1862                              1,000,000,000  90,000,000  9 

From  1840  to  1862                              9,691,000,000  826,900,000  8.6  " 


TABLE  II. 
CEOP  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Receipts.  Estimate. 

1849.  18S1.  mi  mi 

Texas  bales           39,000  46,000  64,000  80,000 

NewOrleang                           1,094,000  988,000  1,373,000  1,850,000 

Mobile                                     619,000  462,000  649,000  660,000 

Florida                                    200,000  1 181,000  189,000  176,000 

Geoma                                   891,000  822,000  826,000  400,000 

Sooth  Carolina                         458,000  887,000  477,000  600,000 

Other  places                              28,000  84,000  87,000  86,000 


Total   2,729,000       2,866,000       8,015,000  8,100,000 
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TABLE  m. 


QIFOBTB  IBOM  TEE  XlflT  IMDIlg. 

Yean.  Bales. 

1880  to  1884,  ayerage  for  5  yean   81,000 

1886  to  1889,                **    144,000 

1840  to  1844,                •*    282,000 

1844  to  1849,     «         •*    m,000 

1849,  October  5,  Liverpool  only.   69,000 

1861,  «    10,             «    171,000 

1862,  «     8,    76,000 

1849,  whole  year,  Qreat  Britain.   182,000 

1861,  "               «    829,000 

1862,  Estimate.   200,000 

1868,                     "    200,000 


Remarka. 
Low  prices. 
Hieh  prices. 

Chinese  War.   

Peace  and  low  pric*-^ 
Low  prices. 
High  prices. 
McKlerate  prices. 
Low  prices. 
High  prices. 
M(xierate  prices. 
Moderate  prices. 


TABLE  IV. 

XNOUBH  nCPOBTB  7B0X  XOTFT,  BRAZIL,  Xm 

Liverpool,  O.Britain, 
about  lat  wliole 


7ean.  October.  year. 

1846  hales  121,000  168,000 

1847    76,000  186,000 

1848    94.000  187,000 

1849    178,000  246,000 


Lirerpool,  G.  Brll 
about  Ist  whole 


Yeara.  October. 
1860  hales  206,000 

1861    188,000 

1862    246,000 

1868,  estimated.  


year.  ^ 
267,000^ 
181,000  ^ 


260,000 


TABLE  V. 

SUPPLY  Of  1861  AND  XSTIXATX  FOB  1862  AND  1868. 


18§1. 

Crop  of  the  United  States  hales  2,865,000 

English  imports  from  East  Indies.   829,000 

Bftglifth  imports  from  other  places   181,000 

Total  from  these  sources   2,866,000 


18SI. 

8,016,000 
200,000 
800,000 


1851. 

3,100,000 
200.000 
260,000 


8,616,000  8,660,000 


TABLE  VI. 

STOCKS  AT  BBCBMT  DATES,  OOBBKSPONDIKO  TO  TEX  0L06B  OF  OUB  TXAB. 

1819.  18S0.  18S1.  18SI. 

United  States,  Septemher  1                  166,000  16.8,000  128.000  91,000 

Liyerpool,  October  8                           682,000  646.000  660.000  607.000 

Hayre,  October  6                                46,000  82,000  83,000  84,000 

Total                                       782,000  746,000  711,000  682,000 

TABLE  VII. 


DBUYKBIBS  TO  TBB  TBADB  AT  UYKBPOOL. 


1849.  1861. 

Kay  1  hales  682,000  427,000 

June  4   688,000  .  619,000 

July  2    886,000  744,000 

Augost  1   998,000  887,000 

Septemher  3   1,141,000  1,068.000 

Octoher  1    1,220,000  1,167,000 

October  8    1,287,000  1,191,000 

Whole  year   1,467,000  1,676.000 

Da  Great  Britain...  1,690,000  1,663,000 


18SI.  Weekly 
coDSompUoD.  coDsump. 
26,100  680,000  87,100 
28.100  870,000  89,600 
28,600  1,001,000  88,600 
29,600  1,166,000  88.600 
80.200  1,840.000  88,800 
29,900  1,476.000  87,800 
29,800       1,620,000  88.000 

80,816   

82,000  est.  2.000,000  est.  89,666 
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TABUE  VIU. 


DBLIYXEm  TO  TBS  TEADK  AT  HAYES. 

18S0.               1851.  18SS. 

AUUndi.  U.BUlM.  AU  kinda.  U.Statet.  All  kinds.  U.SUtat. 

SepUmberl  bales   282,000   220,000   224,000   211,000  800,000  290,000 

October  1                          260,000    288,000   246,000    284,000  827,000  816,000 

Whole  yetf   806,000   291,000   812,000  802,000   


TABLE  DC. 


OOWgUMPTIOW  OUT  Of  SNOLAKD,  FBANOB,  AND  UNITSD  RATS8. 


T«vi.                                             American  ezporta.    EnglUh  ezporta.  TotaJ. 

1847  bales  169,000  #215,000  884,000 

1848   265,000  192,000  447,000 

1849   822,000  254,000  677,000 

1860   194,000  272,000  466,000 

1861   269.000  269,000  688,000 

1862   864,000  Oct  8,  208,000  aboat  626,000 


TABLE  Z. 


AMSRIOAN  OOmUMPTIOir. 


North  of 

ATeraire  for  Increaae 

Southof 

Tmh. 

Richmond. 

three  yeara. 

p.  ct. 

Richmond. 

l^taL 

418,000 

80,000 

608,000 

  582.000 

461,000 

90,000 

622,000 

498,000 

7- 

100,000 

618,000 

  487,000 

612,000 

4- 

100,000 

687.000 

470,000 

8— 

100,000 

604,600 

  608,000 

498,000 

6+ 

100,000 

708,000 

TABLE  ZI. 


OCmSUMFTION  Of  THS  WORLD. 

Reaolt  for  Eatimats  for 

18§0.         18S1.  18$3.  1851. 

Oreat  Britain  baltt      1,514,000      1,668,000  2,000,000  2,000,000 

TJnited  States                             487,000        404,000  608,000  626,000 

Fnnce,  of  United  States  . , .  800,000  810.000  400,000  400,000 
Ezports  from  Great  Britain  <b 

United  States                          662,000        688,000  626,000  600.000 


Total 


48  Oammereial  CStiet  and  Towns     the  United  States: 

Art.  III.— COHHEBCUL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STITHS. 

MVKBift  zxzm. 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.— Pabt  V. 

TONNAGE. 

The  following  statement,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exlubits  the  registered,  the 
enrolled  and  licensed,  and  the  total  tonnage  belonging  to  the  district  of  New 
York,  from  the  year  1826  to  the  present  time.  The  year  ends  with  Decem- 
ber 31  up  to  1835,  thence  with  September  30  to  1843,  and  from  that  time 
it  ends  with  June  30  *^ 

TOZfNAOl  OF  NEW  TORK  OITT. 


BegUtared.        Enrolled  and  lieeneed.  TotaL 

Yoara.  Tons.  SStha.             Tons.  95th8.  Ton8.95tl». 

1826   168,461  88  167,887  68  816,289  01 

1827   166,014  87  181,841  90  846,866  82 

1828   168,287  70  181,167  09  889,404  79 

1829   110,998  21  160,711  12  261,704  88 

1880   101,947  04  164,710  98  266,663  02 

1881   122.467  92  168,980  62  286,488  69 

1882   129,807  62  169,624  92  298,882  69 

1888   161,916  83  171,818  68  328,788  86 

1884   178,022  40  181,199  79  869,222  24 

1886   191,626  48  186,071  29  876,697  72 

1886   192,964  79  211,849  80  404,814  14 

1887   191,822  11  219,649  64  410,871  76 

1888   169,922  82  281,049  47  400,971  79 

1889   188,666  66  246,784  88  480,800  88 

1840    208,686  68  211,281  86  414,818  04 

1841   226,174  86  212,840  02  488,014  88 

1842   226,072  61  288,401  02  469,478  68 

1843   287,240  29  269,726  27  496,966  66 

1844    268,888  23  271,278  76  626,162  08 

1846    248,917  00  801,642  48  660,369  48 

1846   260,896  86  811,626  84  672,622  70 

1847   297,616  04  848,627  26  646,043  80 

1848   886,804  40  896,272  90  788,077  86 

1849     878,976  89  417,604  86  796,491  79 

1860   441,886  76  894,280  80  836.867  61 

1861   604,809  27  486,884  47  981,198  74 


Within  this  period  of  26  years  the  tonnage  of  this  port,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  just  about  trebled.  The  lowest  figure  within  this  period  was  in  1830, 
the  highest  in  185 1 : — 

OOMFAEISON  OF  THE  TONNAOK  OF  NVW  TORK  WITH  THAT  OF  BOSTON  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


New  York.  Boston.  United  Statet. 

Yean.                                      Tons.  05ths.  Tons.  OSths.  Tons.  95ths. 

1826    816,289  01  171,976  12  1,684,189  88 

1880    266,668  02  186,009  17  1.191,776  48 

1886    876,697  72  226,041  74  1,824,940  40 

1840    414,818  04  220,248  84  2,180,764  16 

1846    660,869  48  226,108  21  2,417,002  06 

1860    886,867  61  818,192  00  8,686,464  28 

1861    981,198  74  342,986  09  8,772,449  48 
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The  tonnage  of  several  other  of  the  leading  ports  was,  in  1851,  as  fol- 
lows ; — 


Kew  Orleaoff. 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore  . . . 
New  Bedford . 
Bath,  Maine . . 


Tbni.  OSths. 
261,900  14 
222,428  90 
160.511  64 
181,409  46 
103,796  91 


Waldoboro*,  Maine  

Portland,   

Barnstable,  Massachusetts. 

San  Francisco  

Charleston,  South  Carolina 


Tons.SStbs. 

103,693  61 
97,671  70 
72,997  44 
68,063  64 
81,910  27 


In  1826,  the  tonnage  of  New  York,  according  to  the  abo?e,  was  184  per 
cent  of  that  of  Boston,  and  20.6  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States;  in 
1835,  it  was  167  per  cenb  of  that  of  Boston,  and  20.6  per  cent  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  in  1845,  it  was  250  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  and 
22.8  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States;  in  1850,  it  was  267  per  cent 
of  the  Boston  tonnage,  and  23.7  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States ;  and 
in  1851,  the  tonnage  of  New  York  was  272  per  cent  of  that  belonging  to 
Boston,  and  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  United  fetates.  The  tonnage 
of  New  York  in  1851  also  exceeded,  by  about  10,000  tons,  the  united  ton- 
nage of  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia,  the  cities  next  in  order  in 
the  importance  of  their  shipping,  with  that  of  Bath,  the  seventh  in  the  list, 
added  to  theirs. 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


The  proportion  of  this  commercial  navy  of  New  York  employed  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  coast  trade,  in  steam  navigation,  and  in  the 
whaling  business,  since  1%29,  is  seen  in  the  table  annexed : — 


Yrart. 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
18d3 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1888 
1839 
1840 


Coast  trade. 

Toay.  95ths. 
17&fi30  84 
142.829  a& 
146.788  83- 
156.049  45 
161,415  19 
168.477  80 

172.668  84 
202,677  66 
210,846  88 
221.601  89 
237,024  72 

201.669  67 


Steam  naTigat*ii.  Whaling. 

Tons.  9Sth8.  Tons.  95'8. 

1,048  64   

12.103  80   

12,766  66   

18,488  62   

18,112  91   

14,676  94   

16,903  28  2,486  57 

19,681  67  934  63 

24,118  63  714  81 

26,419  86  863  71 

80.664  41  2,460  49 

34,764  86   


Yeara. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 


Coast  trade.  8tenm  naTlgal*n. 
Tons*  gsths.    Tons.  9&ths. 


203,052  19 
223,456  87 
249,677  27 
261,134  75 
291,209  66 
809.894  23 
387,663  54 
886,020  49 
406,156  48 
882,886  71 


81,727  21 
86,260  81 

85.817  63 
36,305  80 
42,270  01 
46.657  93 
62.420  88 
64,229  19 

71.818  78 
96,115  26 


WhaltM. 

Tons 
1,761  88 
1,451  77 
870  28 
478  27 
870  28 
879  67 


466  00 


426,747  19  121,541  62 


In  1849,  there  were  148  42-95 ths  tons  belonging  to  New  York  engaged 
in  the  cod  fishery,  which  is,  wo  believe,  about  the  extreme  upper  limit  of 
New  York  enterprise  in  that  direction.  In  1851,  there  were  137  28-95th8 
toDs  employed  in  pursuing  codfish. 

The  Steara  Tonnage  of  New  York  compares  as  follows  with  that  of  sey- 
eral  other  cities — of  the  several  coasts,  inland  divisions,  <fec. — and  of  the 
United  States  in  1851  :— 

Northern  frontier  tons  69.166 

Ohio  Basin   67,601 

Missisfiippi  Valley   67,967 

Atlantic  coast   154,270 

Gulf  of  Mexico   28,244 

Pacific  coast   87,986 

Total  U.  S.  steam  marine. .  688,607 


Kew  Orleans.  tons  156,654 

New  York   121,541 

Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania   47 ,9 1 1 

St  Louis   29,668 

Detroit   21,944 

PhiUdelphU   20,717 

Buffalo   19,983 

Baltimore   14,286 


The  Steam  Marine  of  New  York  ifi  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  empire  of 
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Great  Britain  with  all  its  dependencies,  which  amounts  to  1,184  Uoafc 
142,080  tons. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  steamboats  to  and  fro  on  I 
Island  Sound  during  the  year  was  302,397  ;  on  the  Hudson  Kiver  the  n 
ber  of  passengers  was  995,100 ;  and  between  New  York  and  Philadelj 
the  human  movement  by  steamboat  reached  840,000. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 

Annexed  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered 
cleared  the  port  of  New  York,  from  foreign  ports,  in  each  year  from  1 
to  18.51,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  distinguishing  the  foreign  from 
American.    The  years  end  with  September  to  1843,  thence  with  June  : 

AMOUNT  OF  TONNAGE  ENTERED  THE  CTFT  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  CLE. 
THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE  FOR,  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


American. 

—  ENTERED.- 

Foreign. 

Total. 

American. 

— CLEARED.- 

Foreign. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T. 

1  R91 

IRK  "TOO 

1*71  QA^ 

lb22  .. . . 

203,082 

23,707 

226,790 

168.970 

21,253 

18( 

204,808 

22,481 

226.789 

196,189 

21,013 

2n 

1824  .... 

206,080 

16,689 

268,769 

218,480 

15,451 

23J 

269,524 

20,655 

280,179 

246,512 

17,919 

265 

246,174 

28,832 

274,997 

213,234 

19,232 

23S 

256,276 

87,966 

292,872 

223,224 

83.389 

26€ 

286,308 

89,868 

276,677 

207,124 

41,143 

246 

255,691 

25,820 

281,612 

200,768 

26,433 

22e 

280,918 

83,797 

814,715 

209,699 

33,686 

24J 

274,287 

62,772 

887,009 

234,469 

59,706 

294 

295,298 

106,425 

401,718 

221,687 

94,433 

8ie 

1888  .... 

820,083 

110,835 

430,918 

239,415 
285,768 

102,112 

841 

1884  .... 

852,225 

92,679 

444,904 

90,108 

82S 

1885  .... 

878,465 

90,999 

464,464 

289,662 

80,088 

86S 

407,095 

149,634 
171,860 

566,780 

271,746 

133,211 

404 

868,011 

589,872 

248,786 

157,178 

40C 

1888  ,  .  , 

377,568 

91,326 

468,890 

268,887 

87,767 

85C 

1889  .... 

422,849 

142,985 

566,335 

881,590 

132,767 

464 

1840  .... 

409,458 

118,136 
125,078 

527,694 

275,893 

117,204 

89S 

1841  .... 

423,952 

549,045 

296,848 

110,482 

407 

406,628 
247,950 

148,691 

656.815 

800,738 

151,161 

451 

1848  .... 

64,264 

312,214 

221,733 

68,748 

285 

484,690 

141,520 

676,480 

871,968 

126.286 

498 

489,676 

189,542 

679,218 

841,094 

142,431 

48S 

493,995 

161,882 

665,877 

896,498 

157,218 

568 

1847  .... 

543,065 

810,608 

858,668 

495,609 
491,219 

263,236 

786 

1848  ... 

689,305 

293,188 

932,493 
1,117.800 

297,116 

788 

1849   . . . 

711,720 

406,080 

669,711 

861,798 

981 

1860   

784,431 

419,900 

1,146,331 

696,812 

885,666 

982 

966,879 

491,889 

1,448,768 

798,229 

436,863 

1,280 

The  entrances  aud  clearances  at  New  York,  at  diflerent  j  eriods,  com] 
as  follows  with  those  of  Boston  and  the  United  St'ites  for  the  same  yeai 

VESSELS  ENTERED  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON,  AND  UNITLD  STATES. 


Years. 

1821... 

1825... 

1826... 

1880  .. 

1885... 


New  Vork.  Hoston.  U.  States. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

171,963    1,570,024 

280,179    973,681 

274,997  189,609  1,047,860 

314,715  113,328  1,099,027 

464,464  194,420  1,993,968 


New  Vork.  Boston.  IT.  Sti 

Years.            Tons.         Tons.  To* 

1840            627,594  245,333  2,289 

1845            692,218  308,943  2,946 

1850          1,146,331    4,848, 

1861          1,448,768  612,217  4,998 
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TXS8ELS  CLXAKKD  FROM  WXW  TOBX,  BOeiOlT,  AND  UNITED  8TATKS. 


1821.... 
1825.... 
1826.... 

1830  

1885.... 


New  York. 
Tods. 
154,472 
263,481 
232,466 
243,285 


Boston. 
Tons. 


94,282 
93,408 


U.  States.  I 

Tods.     I  Years. 

888,020!  1840.. 
1,055,446  1845.. 
1,052,429 
1,105,196 


369,590    181,298  2,081,341 


1850. 
1851. 


New  York.  Boston.  U.  SUtes. 

Tods.  Tods.  Tods. 

892,597  181,598  2,358,496 

483,525  249,514  2,984,252 

982,478    4,861,002 

1,280,082  494,063  5,180,054 


The  proportion  of  arrivals  at  New  York  in  1821  was  only  about  one- 
nmth  01  those  in  the  United  States,  and  has  ranged  since  from  one -fifth  to 
one-third,  near  which  latter  it  remains  at  present.  In  1835,  1840,  and 
1845,  the  clearances  at  New  York  were  about  one-sixth  those  of  the  whole 
Union,  but  are  now  near  one-fourth. 

The  nationality  and  description  of  the  vessels  arriving  at  New  York  in 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1861,  were  as  stsrted  below : — 


OB 

E 

00 

3. 

1 

DD 

1 

•o 

1 

? 

a 
0 

OOUNTBIXS. 

P 

& 

§ 

? 

752 

510 

675 

816 

126 

108 

164 

414 

242 

87 

6 

7 

16 

1 

84 

65 

88 

*i 

4 

12 

80 

2 

5 

2 

2 

8 

27 

19 

6 

2 

4 

1 

16 

25 

8 

8 

2 

15 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

12 

8 

4 

4 

8 

6 

8 

16 

9 

i 

Coloaibian  

1 

1 

1 

8 

10 

4 

4 

28 

8 

6 

*i 

8 

4 

1 

6 

2 

Strdinifto  

1 

4 

8 

VenexueliaiL. ... 

1 

8 

1 

OrientaL  

1 

1 

2 

1 

Mechleoburg. . . . 

2 

2 

Haooreriao.. . . . 

I 

8 

1 

Geooese  

i 

1 

Ooaiemaliao.. . . 

i 

Total  

941 

888 

1,808 

588 

166 

9  O 
§  I 


8,888 
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VESSELS  BUILT. 


TABLI  SHOWING  THK  NUMBIB  OF  YE8SSL8  OF  ALL  KINDS  BUILT  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  TOtK, 
WITH  THEIR  MBASUREinUfT,  FROM  1834  TO  1851,  COMPILED  FROM  TBETRSA8DRT  EKFOR1S. 
THB  TEARS  ENDING  WITH  DECEMBER  81  TO  1834,  THENCE  WITH  SEFTEMBER  SO  TO 
1848,  THENCE  WITH  JUNE  80. 


Sloopa  and 

Yews. 

Ships. 

Schooners,  canal  b  't«.  Steamb'ts.  TotaL 

Tons. 

1884  

26 

7 

86 

89 

5 

113 

28,188  84 

16 

2 

83 

51 

7 

109 

17.867  8« 

14 

8 

23 

47 

16 

103 

16,689  71 

1887  

10 

5 

25 

62 

16 

118 

20,302  5S 

1888  

7 

8 

28 

55 

7 

105 

14,228  7C 

10 

7 

17 

44 

16 

94 

16,688  8S 

1840  

6 

18 

17 

24 

8 

68 

18,857  04 

18 

5 

8 

21 

5 

52 

16,120  88 

6 

8 

12 

182 

18 

171 

18,835  29 

5 

2 

8 

102 

5 

122 

18.179  86 

1844  

11 

6 

16 

89 

14 

186 

18,025  77 

1845  

18 

2 

26 

180 

17 

192 

26.620  76 

1846  

11 

8 

87 

160 

23 

284 

29,465  11 

1847  

16 

2 

43 

117 

15 

193 

87.590  90 

1848  

26 

8 

59 

200 

19 

807 

57.976  80 

15 

7 

44 

145 

17 

228 

87.933  04 

26 

2 

42 

104 

28 

202 

55.625  26 

23 

1 

56 

81 

47 

208 

71.214  41 

Which  compare,  in  different  years,  with  the  ship-building  of  the  whole 

United  States, 

as  follows 

New  York. 

United  States. 

Temra. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

118 

28.188  84 

1,188 

161.620  8( 

102 

16,689  77 

607 

46.238  6\ 

52 

16,120  88 

872 

118.809  2J 

192 

26,620  76 

1,038 

146.018  Ot 

208 

71,214  41 

1.357 

298,208  6( 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  built  in  new  York  city  to  the  whole  built  ii 
the  United  States,  was  about  one-seventh  in  1834 ;  it  has  now,  notwith- 
standing the  great  progress  made  in  ship-building  in  Maine  and  elsewhere 
risen  to  one-fourth. 

COMPARISON  OF  SHXP-BUILDING  OF  NEW  TORE  IN  1851  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  OTHER  LXADim 
SHIP-BUILDING  DISTRICTS  AND  STATES. 

States.                     No.           Tons.        Cities  and  towns.  No.  Tons. 

Maine                        254      77,898  49  New  York   208  71,214  41 

Massachusetts....       188      41.823  98  Boston.   50  28.140  7^ 

New  York                  229       76,805  02  Philadelphia   118  20,066  i: 

PeDDsyWania              200      28.623  10  Bath.  Maine   40  18.782  01 

Inland                   180      18.027  04  Waldoboro*.  Maine.  44  17,798  9* 

Baltimore   72  15.094  II 

Portland.  Maine  . .  27  12,809  8) 


COMMERCIAL  RESUME. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  the  colonies  in  1769,  New  York  city  had  62.BI 
per  cent.  Of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1792,  New  Yorl 
city  had  9.71  percent,  and  35.83  per  cent  of  all  the  customs  was  collectec 
at  this  port  In  1800,  she  had  14.85  percent  of  the  exports,  and  furnishe< 
S9.11  per  cent  of  the  customs;  in  1810,  28.12  percent  of  the  exports,  an< 
60. 86  per  cent  of  the  customs;  and  in  1821,  64.92  per  cent  of  the  imports 
16.89  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  3ffi57  per  cent  of  the  customs.  The 
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proportion  of  the  two  cities,  New  York  and  Boston,  respectively,  of  the 
total  Imports,  Exports,  Customs,  and  Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  in  every 
fifth  year  from  1825,  are  as  stated  in  the  table  below : — 

■nomiT  Yisw  or  rax  proportion  of  new  tork  and  boston  in  tbb  whole  imports, 

EXPORTS,  customs  REVENUE,  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Importt.  Exports.  Dalies.  Tonnage. 

New  York.  Boston.   New  York.    Boston.   New  York.   Boston.  New  York.  Boston. 


Tesrib 

Per  cenL 

Per  cenL 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cout. 

Per  cent 

18^5. 

41.92 

16.81 

44.80 

11.48 

78.37 

25.11 

20.62 

10.74 

1830. 

64.54 

11.97 

28.98 

9.76 

68.48 

16.70 

21.53 

11.83 

18S5. 

69J^8 

12.70 

28.86 

8.25 

74.61 

18.69 

20.64 

12.88 

1840. 

63.05 

13.18 

22.85 

7.71 

55.84 

18.20 

19.02 

10.09 

1846. 

68.78 

18.41 

29.83 

9.02 

64.18 

19.07 

22.77 

9.36 

1850. 

57.96 

25.44 

61.73 

23.64 

SEAMEN. 


The  statement  following  shows  the  number  of  men  and  boys  composing 
the  crews  of  the  vessels  of  all  kinds,  arriving  at  and  clearing  from  New 
York,  from  1835  to  1851.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  how 
many  people  are  engaged  in  navigating  the  vessels  employed  in  the  mari- 
time interest  of  the  city. 


Tean. 

1835  . 

1836  . 

1837  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 
1848  . 


Entered. 

22,352 
23,868 
18,658 
15,792 
23,560 
21,616 
21,785 
23,681 
13,374 


Cleared. 
17,689 
18,782 
25,392 
19,172 
19.932 
18.419 
18,104 
19.534 
12,296 


Years. 

1844 

1845  . 

1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 


Entered. 

aear«d. 

24,166 

20,698 

23,818 

19,659 

26,344 

26,614 

83,521 

30,247 

36,906 

35.218 

43,916 

37,520 

44,166 

38,060 

52,032 

46,499 

As  a  great  proportion  of  these  seamen  arrived  at  New  York  and  sailed 
thence  more  than  one  time  in  each  year,  some  of  them  several  times,  the 
ictual  number  arrived  or  sailing  in  any  one  year  were  not  probably  much 
above  half  the  number  given.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  in  the  United  States,  employed  in  navigating  the  ocean,  was 
56,021,  of  which  there  belonged  to — 


XasaachusettB. .. . 
Miine  

Mew  Tork  State. 
Ooonecticut  


27,153 
10,091 
6,511 
2,700 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Louisiana  . . . . 
New  Jersey  . . 


1,816 
1,717 
1,322 
1,148 


At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  seamen  navigating  the  ocean  belonging 
to  the  city  of  New  York  is  stated  at  2,780  only,  while  there  were  iu  Bos- 
ton 10,921 — which  figures  are  more  useful  as  showing  the  imperfections  of 
the  census,  than  as  records  of  facts. 

Dr.  Shattuck,  by  sundry  corrections,  brings  down  the  number  of  Boston 
sailors  in  1840  to  3,312,  and  the  census  of  1845  gave  2,593.  A  statement 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1829,  gave  11,720  seamen  to  New  York 
State,  as  many  within  4,000  as  the  whole  number  stated  both  in  ocean  and 
mtemal  navigation  in  1840.  The  census  of  Great  BriUiin  in  1841,  as  cor- 
rect as  it  could  be  made,  gave  184,081  as  the  whole  number  of  seamen  in 
that  empire,  (only  45,915  of  them  being  set  down  as  residents  of  particular 
places,)  of  which  London  claimed  3,841,  and  Liverpool  4,288. 
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In  tho  American  vessels  clearing  from  New  York  in  1851.  there  were 
28,388  men,  and  allowing  for  those  who  sailed  from  the  port  more  than 
onoo  tlie  same  year,  the  actual  number  of  the  crews  of  these  vessels  was 
not  far,  probably,  from  18,000.    About  the  same  number  entered  and— J 
oloared  again  in  the  foreign  vessels.    Taking  the  whole  trade  of  the  city,  by  ^ 
water  transportation,  there  cannot  be  employed  therein  less  than  50,000  salt  • 
and  **  fnjHh-water  sailors and  though  sailors,  least  of  all  classes,  have  the  * 
comfort  of  a  settled  home,  yet  the  numbers  dependent  on  these  50,000  can-  - 
not  bo  less  than  as  many  more,  so  that  100,000,  apart  from  ship-owners,  ^ 
buildorn,  riggers,  tfec,  derive  their  subsistence,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  th€& 
navigating  interest  established  by  the  Commerce  of  New  York. 


MARINE  LOSSES. 

Tho  total  amount  paid  in  the  United  States  for  insurance  on  vessels  lost 
or  damagod  at  sea,  in  1851,  was  jS6,227,000,  of  which  above  one-half  was  -a 
paid  in  New  York — the  amount  paid  in  each  of  the  three  great  citias  being,  ^ 
m — 

Now  York.  Philadelphia.  Boston. 

fS.250,ldl  1906,616  $504,865 


MAXUFACTURKS. 

Ac<x>riliug  to  tho  returns  furnished  by  the  United  States  census  of  1850, 
ihd  manufaoturing  stati'^ti^'s  of  the  city,  showing  the  number  of  productive 
«aUWisluuontA,  tho  amount  of  capital  invested  therein,  the  number  of  ope- 
rative^ u\.4lo  and  teiuaK\  employed,  and  the  annual  product,  are  as  given  in 
tho  statomont  subjoint^  : — 


rEOIH'OTITS  KTARUSaXXXTS  OF  XIW  TOU  CUT. 


No.  of 

prvHluoiiTx" 

Aiuraal 

prodnet  or 
TaLofaitidn 

Hands  eaploTed. 

Mal«. 

Female. 

ini*nnfiartnr*d. 

1S7 

«.OSi 

f3.906,m 

1»,64S 

16,056 

ai^l0,642 

3:  

*7 

1.801.700 

4  

»4S 

4,S85«ll 
4.47S,S14 

1.7SS 

«  

1.07* 

S.822,191 

4a^< 

1.J54* 

»5 

4.0$0.4S4 

»  

*SiW80 

10^  

l.«TMS9 

11  

4.1^1 

^0.0d«,409 

It  

S5> 

TO 

I*  

i':C3.428 

U  

:t 

l>**.f5?7 

U  

14^* 

i.r:<LSis 

u  

4.w$ai* 
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New  York, 
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Comparing  in  total  with  similar  statistics  for  tbo  city  of  Pliiladelphia,  as 
follows : — 

New  York.  Philadelphia. 

Capital  invested  in  manufactures   $34,232,822  $33,737,911 

Nomber  of  hands  employed.   83,620  69,106 

Value  of  annual  products   105,218,880  64,114,112 

The  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of.  New  York,  it  will 
be  observed,  form  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city ;  in 
Philadelphia  they  are  about  one-seventh  of  the  population.  The  proportion 
of  the  annual  products  to  the  capital  invested  is  307  per  cent  in  New  York, 
and  190  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  these  statements.  Avera- 
ging the  product  to  the  hands  employed,  it  gives  $1,258  per  head  in  New 
York,  and  $1,085  per  head  in  Philadelphia — by  which  it  appears  that  New 
York  is  the  first  manufacturing  as  well  as  commercial  city  in  the  Union, 
having  the  largest  capital  engaged,  and  the  grefitest  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, and  certainly  carrying  on  the  business  with  much  greater  profit  than 
any  other  city. 

TREASURY  OPERATIONS. 

From  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  made  September  27, 
1852,  we  gather  the  following  exhibit  of  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Branch  Treasury  of  New  York,  as  compared  with  similar  statements  for 
several  other  cities.  The  statement  shows  the  amount  remaining  at  that 
time  in  each  Sub-Treasury,  the  amount  for  which  drafts  had  been  issued, 
but  which  remained  unpaid,  and  the  amount  remaining  subject  to  draft: — 


Drafts  heretofore  drawn  Amount  sultject 

Amonnt  on  deposit.  but  unpaid.  to  draft. 

New  York.                              16,718,689  29  $862,883  89  $5,855,805  40 

Boston                                     1,785,692  01  23,078  83  1,762.513  18 

Philadelphia                              1,268,375  81  78,034  96  1,190,340  35 

New  Orleans                              1,105,099  66  1,056,184  42  48.915  24 

San  Francisco                              886,100  07  376,852  52  569,241  55 

SC  Louis                                      618,683  99  429,410  75  89,273  24 

Norfolk,  Virginia                            65,812  79  62,144  86  8,668  48 

Baltimore                                    44,701  88  5,171  88  39,529  96 


BAKES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  including  sever- 
al which  have  but  lately  gone  into  operation,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of 
each,  the  number  of  shares,  and  par  value  of  the  stock : — 


Banks. 

Capital  stock. 

No.  of  shares. 

Par  ral. 

$1,500,000 

15,000 

$100 

2,001,200 

20,012 

100 

6,' 00,000 

50,000 

100 

1,000,000 

2,000 

500 

1,000.000 

10,000 

100 

1,000,000 

10,000 

100 

2,000,000 

20,000 

100 

356,650 

14,266 

25 

500,000 

20,000 

25 

500,000 

20,000 

25 

300,000 

12,000 

25 

800,000 

8,000 

100 

800,000 

12,000 

25 
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Banks.  Capital  atook.    No.  of  fbarea. 

City  Bank.   720,000  16,000 

Fulton  Bank   600,000  20,000 

Greenwich  Bank   200,000  8,000 

Grocere'  Bank   800,000  6,000 

Hanover  Bank   600,000  6,000 

Irving  Bank   800,000  6.000 

Knickerbocker  Bank   200,000  8,000 

Leather  Manufacturers' Bank.   600,000  12,000 

Manhattan  Bank   2,050,000  41,000 

Mechanics'  Bank   1,440,000  80.000 

Mechanics' Banking  Associatioa   632,000  26,280 

Mechanics  and  Traders' Bank   200,000  8,000 

Mercantile  Bank   600,000  8,000 

Merchanto' Bank   1,490,000  29,800 

MerchanU'  Exchange  Bank   1,285,000  24,700 

Metropolitan  Bank   2,000,000  20,000 

National  Bank   760,000  16.000 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Company   420,000  14,000 

New  York  Exchange  Bank   250,000  2.800 

North  River  Bank   665.000  18,100 

Ocean  Bank   1,000,000  20,000 

Pacific  Bank   422,600  8,452 

Peoples'  Bank  ;   41 2,600  1 6,600 

PhenixBank   1,200,000  60,000 

Seventh  Ward  Bank   600,000  10,000 

Tradesmen's  Bank   400,000  10,000 

Union  Bank   1,000,000  20,000 

Total  capital   $86,884,960 


The  bank  capital  of  New  York,  in  1830,  was  $15,280,000,  and  tha 
Boston  $1 2,350,000.  In  1835,  the  bank  capital  of  Boston  was  $1 8,150,( 
and  that  of  New  York  in  1836  was  $20,361,200.  The  following  is  a  st 
ment  of  tlie  capital  and  rate  of  dividends  of  the  banks  in  the  two  cities 
each  year  from  1845  : — 


New  York.  Boston. 

Tears.  Capital.  Dlr.p.ct.  Capital.  Div. 

1845          .    $23,084,100  6.21  $17,480,000 

1846   23,084,100  7.09  18,180,000 

1847    28.084,100  7.26  18,180,000 

1848   28.084.100  8.09  18,920,000 

1849   24,467,890  8.28  19,280,000 

1860   27,440,270  8.69  20,710,000 

1861   28,067,460  8.98  28,660,000 


The  capital  of  the  Boston  banks,  thirty-two  in  number,  was,  in  Octobe 
the  present  year,  $24,660,000.  The  capital  of  the  banks  of  Philadelj 
in  1851  was  $7,725,000,  the  banks  being  13  in  number,  and  the  divide 
averaged  9.67  per  cent.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Un 
States  was,  on  the  1st  January,  1850,  $J17,317,211,  there  being  824  ba 
and  branches. 

The  condition  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  of  the  other  princ 
dties,  is  so  often  and  regularly  presented  in  the  Banking  and  Finance 
partment  of  the  Magazine,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  ] 
ticulars  here.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  these  comparisons, 
find  valuable  tables  in  the  Magazine,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  562  ;  vol.  xxv.,  p.  7 
vol.  xxvi.,  p.  736 ;  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  216  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  nunc 
of  the  Magazine. 
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FIRS  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


UBT  or  rOJL  AHT>  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  YORK,  WITH  THE  AMOUNT  OV 
CAPITAL,  NUMBER  OF  SHARES,  AND  PAR  VALUE. 

Names.  Capital.  No.ahareg.  ParTsL 

Afkr  Fire  InanrmiiCe  OempvLj    1 1 50,000         6,000  |2ft 

A»tor  lHutiti^  loftoraiice  <&<»puj    assets.  .... 

Atlwtif  In^iirarjce  Coinptany    assets.  .... 

Brofti I    1  tranoo  !.\  inpanf ,   200,000          8,000  25 

OitifimsVFire  lofturaace  CkMspuy   150,000          7,600  80 

CSlr  Insum^  GttnpoDV..   210,000         8.000  70 

Clinteo  Fir«  Tnaurap^  Uampttnj  . ,   250.000         6,000  60 

C vmnierctal  Vkti  ImumnCm  MBiSfWy   200,000          4,000  60 

Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Company   300,000         '7,600  40 

East  River  Insurance  Company   150,000  10.000  15 

Empire  Ctty  Fire  I|i»nrw)C«  Company   200,000         2,000  lOO 

Ema  loaurance  Company* .  200,000          4,000  50 

rv^meD^^  I  r:H;rvi net- Company   204,000  12,000  17 

GcD^ml  ^lutuat  Jmiuiuice  GocDpaiiy  , . .  p  assets.  .... 

^mm^  immtmm  Qompmny  ,   200,000         8,000  S6 

monlt^ftl^  ^M^^^  200,000          4,000  60 

HdVATd  In^iAHinee  bompRoj   250,000         6,000  60 

JcffenoD  Ia'tjranc«  C^pany  .  . .  200,010         6,667  80 

KDtck«rbocli«^r  Inaurnnce  Cum  paoy ,  „ ,  280,000          7,000  •  40 

HaalUitttta  Fhi^  lu^urancc  CoDipnoy  250,000          6,000  60 

Mltptlltlle  Mutual  ioi^uranco  Qompany  « . .  assets.  .... 

IfMimiiU'  Insurance  Company..  * . . . ,  200,000          4.000  60 

XiUhmI  Fij0  Insorasce  Company   150,000         4,000  87i 

Srv  lIWi  MntDAl  iammM  Company  ^ , «  assets.  .... 

Vtw  Tork  BcmciT  hamusKX  Company.. 300.000  1 2,000  25 

New  York  F^tlium  loturum  Ootspaqr. 21 0,000          6.000  85 

New  York  Fir*  md  Msrinfl  InaufinCtt  dlm^msj,  200.000         2.000  100 

JiiB^ara  Fire  Tasnfaiire  Compony             ^    •  200,000         4,000  60 

Hurch  AmtricLiu  Fire  Insurance  Complllj*p««« .  250.000          5,000  50 

HWth  Eiver  Xnturaoee Company...,....««,,,p.  850,000  14.000  25 

IMk  flrt  InniM  OompaDf . .  200,000         8,000  25 

f^\m'¥lTmlntmmmCfmpmf   150.000         3,000  60 

Stwjvpsrtii  In^uroooft  CSovpM^    200.000          8,000  25 

Suri  M  lit  (1^1  f  n^mrance  Oampusfm  . ,    assets.  .... 

Union  MutuallmiirQiTcc  Ct-mpany..    200,000         2,000  100 

United  States  Fit*:  hi^unioc+i  Uuinpafljjf   250,000  10,000  26 

Washington  Insurance  Company   200,000         4,000  50 

Total  capital   16,664,010 

UFE  INSURANCE  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

Names.  Capital.  Shares.  ParvaL 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company   |2,000,000  40,000  $60 

Manhattan  Life  lijAiiranro  L'ompany.   100,000          2,000  60 

Mutual  Life  Xnsuranci:  Qm^pMij   1,500,000  .... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Cummny   360,000  .... 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. .  1,000.000  10,000  100 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Company   100,000         2,000  60 

Total  capital   16,060,000 


RAILROADS. 


The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  railroads  terminating  in  New 
York  and  the  vicinity,  with  their  length,  including  branches,  and  cost : — 
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^     ,  Length.  Cort. 

Camden  and  Amboy  miles         90  |8,200,000 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey                                           50  1,200,000 

Houeatonic   110  2,600,000 

Hudson  River   144  9,806,661 

Long  Island  "                                                       95  2,889,989 

Morris  and  Essex                                                             44  400,000 

New  Jersey                                                                    81  680,000 

New  York  and  Erie   464  24,028,868 

New  York  and  Harlem   181  4,878,818 

New  York  and  New  Haven                                                61  4,288,909 

Ramapo  and  Paterson                                                      88  970,000 


Total   1,186  168,781,776 


By  means  of  these  railroads,  New  York  is  directly  connected  with  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  various  lines  with  which  these  are  interwoven, 
form  a  great  net- work  of  several  thousand  miles  of  iron  pathway. 

HOTELS. 

"Within  a  few  years  a  great  revolution  has  been  made  in  the  hotel-system 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  but  the  change  has  been  nowhere  so 
great  ad  here.  The  leading  houses  for  public  lodging  and  board,  are  fer 
more  ahead  of  the  "  elegant  hotels  "  of  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  since, 
than  those  were  in  advance  of  the  places  of  "  accommodation  for  man  and 
beast,'"  which  went  under  the  name  of  inns  or  taverns  in  the  last  century. 
The  great  "  houses,"  as  they  are  now  simply  called,  are  most  magnificent 
palaces,  of  immense  area,  with  the  utmost  abundance  of  provision  for  every 
comfort.  This  word  comfort^  which  referred  formerly  to  a  few  wants,  whidi 
the  best  host  could  not  have  imagined  to  reach  beyond  a  half-dozen,  now 
comprises  a  vast  list  of  real  necessities,  (some  of  them  the  luxuries  of  the 
former  time,)  conveniences,  and  elegancies.  The  populations  of  these  houses 
form  almost  towns  by  themselves ;  certainly  there  are  many  incorporated 
villages  in  the  United  States  at  present  with  a  less  number  of  inhabitants 
than  may  be  found  at  any  time  within  several  of  these  establishments — 
while  their  internal  arrangements  are  so  complete  and  masterly,  as  to  quite 
exceed  the  order  of  some  very  respectable  national  governments,  that  find  it 
very  diflScult  to  make  things  go  smooth.  The  first  adventure  in  this  class 
of  houses  was  the  Tremont,  in  Boston,  which  succeeded  so  well  as  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  others,  superior  to  the  pattern.  The  Astor 
was  the  pioneer  in  New  York,  and  stood  for  a  number  of  years  entirely  un- 
approached,  we  may  say  without  any  eflfort  at  rivalry,  either  in  regard  to  its 
size,  splendor,  or  character.  The  ^tor  is  built  of  granite,  extending  the 
whole  space  between  Barclay  and  Vesey  streets,  on  Broadway,  (just  below 
the  City  Park,)  and  is  five  stories  in  bight.  It  was  calculated  to  accommo- 
date 400  guests,  without  there  being  anything  like  crowding.  The  House 
is  under  the  excellent  management  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Stetson,  and  is 
so  universally  known,  by  fame  at  least,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country,  that  more  need  not  be  said  here  respecting  this  establishment. 

But  it  is  of  the  Metropolitan  that  we  wish  now  particularly  to  speak. 
This  new  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince-street,  is  considered 
by  many  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  built  of  brown  stone,  six  stories  in  bight,  and  the  building  alone 
cost  above  half  a  million  of  dollars.    Everythmg  about  it  is  in  a  style  of 
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princely  magnificence.  The  halls,  parlors,  ordinaries,  dressing-rooms,  bath- 
ing-rooms, bed-rooms,  Ac,  are  all  furnished  with  a  sumptuous  elegance, 
that  it  would  require  pages  to  describe,  and  of  which  description  could  give 
bat  an  imperfect  idea — it  must  be  seen  to  be  realized. 

We  will,  however,  briefly  notice  one  room,  from  which  some  notion  may 
be  derived  of  the  whole  building,  as  nearly  an  equal  degree  of  elegance, 
though  varying  widely  in  style,  pervades  the  whole.  This  is  one  of  the 
dining-rooms,  called  the  "  Five  o'clock  Ordinary,"  situated  on  the  second 
floor,  and  fronting  on  Prince  street  This  room  is  120  feet  long  and  36  feet 
wide.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and  it  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  windows  on  both  sides.  It  is  decorated  at  the  ends  with  immense 
mirrors,  and  has  24  brackets  and  4  chandeliers,  making  in  all  64  gas-lights. 
The  ornamental  work  alone,  in  the  room,  cost  $8,000.  When  lighted  up, 
the  appearance  is  of  the  most  imposing  kind. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  furnished  by  large  boilers,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  most  thorough  ventilation.  It  will  be  delightfully  cool  in 
the  hottest  weather.  There  is  also  a  steam-engine  which  famishes  power 
for  a  number  of  domestic  purposes,  and  for  forcing  water  to  any  part  of  the 
house,  in  case  the  Groton  should  fail. 

There  are  upward  of  two  miles  of  halls  in  this  establishment,  and  twelve 
miles  of  gas  and  water  pipes.  There  are  more  than  13,000  yards  of  car- 
peting laid  down,  which  cost,  with  the  superb  drapery,  $40,000.  The  cab- 
inet furniture  cost  $50,000 ;  the  mirrors  (some  of  them  the  largest  ever  im- 
ported) about  $18,000;  the  silverware,  $14,000.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
establishment,  including  the  value  of  the  ground  ($300,000)  was  $950,000. 
To  strangers  in  the  city,  the  Metropolitan  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  which  the  city  has  to  ofier. 

The  other  principal  hotels  of  the  city  are  the  Irving,  Howard's,  the  New 
York,  Rathburn's,  Delmonico^s,  the  American,  Atlantic,  City,  Globe,  Jud- 
son's,  and  the  Carleton  House,  all  on  Broadway ;  Lovejoy's,  I^ark  Row ; 
French's  and  Tammany,  Chatham-street ;  Merchants',  National,  and  Dun- 
ning's,  Cortlandt-street ;  United  States,  Fulton  and  Water  streets ;  Pearl- 
street  House ;  Pacific,  Greenwich-street ;  and  Battery  Hotel,  Battery  Place. 
There  are  others,  equalling  these  in  rank,  which  we  have  not  time  to  enu- 
merate. 


Thus  we  have  finished  an  exhibit  of  New  York  in  some  of  her  most 
material  interests,  and  in  partial  comparison  with  other  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  some  of  Europe.  We  have  prepared  other  interesting  sta- 
tistics of  our  city,  which  will  be,  perhaps,  better  deferred  to  another  time, 
or  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  pages  of  some  other  publication  than  those 
of  the  MerchanU^  Magazine,  In  what  we  have  given,  we  have  endeavored, 
both  from  the  unassisted  facts  relating  to  New  York,  and  from  the  compar- 
ative view  of  corresponding  statements  for  the  other  cities,  to  point  out  some 
peculiar  results,  movements,  and  tendencies — but  this  only  in  a  limited  de- 
gree. The  "  facts  and  figures "  here  embodied,  furnish  material  for  mucb 
more  of  study  and  discovery.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  see  what  fur- 
ther can  be  drawn  from  them,  and  who  have  more  time  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation, we  leave  them.  The  statements  presented,  however,  are  of 
themselves,  without  comment,  sufficient  to  answer  the  chief  intent  of  their 
compilation,  viz. : — to  show  What  New  York  Is — Whither  she  is  going — 
and,  imperfectly.  What  she  is  To  Be. 
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Art.  I?.— H.  A.  8.  DEARBORN.* 

Ths  late  General  Dearborn  bas  often  enricbed  tbe  pages  of  this  magazine 
bj  bis  contributions,  and  it  is  fit  tbat  bere  also  should  be  recorded  some  no- 
tice of  bis  life.  The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  but  lest  they  them- 
selves should  be  forgotten  while  their  works  remain,  it  is  proper  to  remember 
their  services  as  a  part  of  their  personal  history,  and  whenever  we  erect  a 
monument  to  their  tisefulness,  we  should  inscribe  the  marble  with  their 
names. 

The  ancestors  of  Gen.  Dearborn  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  father  commanded  one  of  the  first  companies  which  were 
raised  in  that  State  by  the  creative  news  of  the  Lexington  fight;  and  he 
was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  all  the  subsequent  period  of  tbe  Revolution.  He 
was  with  Stark  at  Bunker  Hill,  with  Arnold  in  his  perilous  expedition  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  with  Gales  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne,  a  Lieut. 
Colonel  under  Cilley  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  with  Washington  in  Vir- 
ginia as  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  cap- 
ture of  Corn  wal lis,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  succeeded  Col.  Scammell  in 
command  of  the  1st  N.  H.  Regiment.  In  June,  1784,  he  removed  to  Ken- 
nebec County  in  Maine  ;  and  he  subsequently  represented  that  district  for 
two  terms  in  Congress.  President  Jefferson  honored  him  with  a  place  in  his 
cabinet,  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  when  he  resigned  this  oflSce  in  1 809,  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Boston.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was 
again  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  then  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  army,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices,  that  the  capture  of  York 
and  Fort  George  was  accomplished  in  1813.  At  the  close  of  that  year  be 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  New  York ;  and,  subsequent  to  the  war, 
in  1822,  he  was  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Portugal.  He  died  in 
1829,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

General  Dearborn  was,  thus,  born  to  an  inheritance  of  patriotism,  and, 
through  a  long  life,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  Although  an  ardent 
politician  for  many  years,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  political  opinions,  his 
lore  of  country  knew  no  restraint  of  party,  but  sometimes  separated  him 
from  those  with  whom,  upon  public  affairs,  he  was  accustomed  to  act.  He 
supported  warmly  the  war  of  1812,  and,  when  the  late  struggle  with  Mexico 
had  commenced,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  largest  grants  of  men  and  money 
for  its  vigorous  prosecution ;  while  no  one  rejoiced  more  proudly  than  he 
did,  at  its  triumphant  course  and  the  brilliant  reputation  which  it  gave  our 
arms.  The  good  of  the  nation  was  with  him  a  personal  concern,  and,  since 
he  believed  that  our  national  greatness  must  depend  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
our  Union,  he  was  always  alarmed  by  any  agitations  which  seemed  to 
threaten  seriously  the  harmony  of  the  States.  He  was  against,  therefore, 
tbe  abolition  excitements  of  the  North,  and  was  cordial  and  unhesitating  in 
hfa  approval  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  the  last  Congress.  If  in  1841 
he  erred  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  Native  Americans,  his  very  error 
Iffose  unquestionaby  from  his  earnest  patriotism :  for  he  measured  the  respon- 
sibility of  American  citizenship  by  the  high  standard  of  its  dignity  and  its 
privileges,  and  feared  to  commit  our  institutions  to  the  care  of  those  who 


*  Uknrt  Albxandbr  Scammkli.  Dkarborn,  late  of  Roxbury,  Masuchaaeits.  He  bore  the 
Chriatlan  name  of  hia  father,  prefixed  to  that  of  Col.  Scammell,  who  commanded,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ReTolatioD,  the  N.  11.  RexUnent  in  which  Gen,  Dearborn,  the  eUUsr,  serTed  as  Captain. 
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had  never  been  trained  beneath  their  influence.  This  fear  may  have  been 
unreal,  but  it  was  honestly  entertained  ;  and  he  never  hesitated,  upon  all 
pablic  questions,  to  be  as  frank  in  expressing  his  opinions,  as  he  was  sincere 
m  holding  them.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  sacri6cing  his  convictions 
of  right  to  the  desire  of  office,  or  oi  infidelity  to  its  duties  when  office  came 
to  him.  It  has  been  my  fortune,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  at 
West  Roxbury,  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  **  through  almost  the  wliole  of 
my  life,  to  be  ranked  among  the  .political  antagonists  of  General  Dearborn, 
but  I  have  never  heard  hi*  integrity  in  any  quarter  questioned  or  impeached, 
or  anything  advanced  in  derogation  of  his  claim  to  high  personal  regard." 
Yet  his  integrity  and  his  diligence  were  well  tried  through  a  long  career  ct 
public  life. 

He  was  born  March  3d,  1783,  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  removed  with  his  father  to  the  County  of  Kennebec  in  Maine. 
He  spent  two  years  at  William's  College  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  ancient  institution  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia.    lie  was 
intended  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  commenced  its  study  in  the  office  of 
General  Mason,  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    His  legal 
studies  were  completed,  however,  with  the  late  Judge  Story,  who  then  re- 
sided in  Salem,  and  at  their  conclusion  he  applied  for  a  diplomatic  station 
abroad.    Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  should  have  one  and  a  good  one,  but  advised 
him  against  it,  saying  that  no  man  ought  to  go  to  reside  for  any  time  abroad 
under  the  age  of  40,  for  he  would  lose  his  American  tastes  and  ideas,  be- 
come wedded  to  foreign  manners  and  institutions,  and  grow  incapable  of  be- 
coming a  loyal,  useful,  and  contented  citizen  at  home.    Under  this  advice 
the  young  applicant  withdrew  his  request,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  Salem.    In  1806  he  opened  an  office  at  Portland, 
(Me.,)  but  he  disliked  the  profession  and  very  soon  relinquished  it.  About 
this  period  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  forts  in  Port- 
land harbor.    This  was  his  first  appointment  fron)  government,  but  was  soon 
followed  by  a  more  important  one.    He  held  office  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Boston  Custom-House,  while  his  father  was  collector,  and  in  1812,  whenhb 
father  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Northern  Army,  he  succeeded  him  aa 
collector  of  the  port.    In  1821,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention 
which  revised  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  even  in  that  body  hia 
eloquence  and  ability  attracted  marked  attention.    In  1829,  he  was  remof«d 
from  the  office  of  collector  by  General  Jackson.    The  same  year  be  was 
chosen  representative  from  Roxbury  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  Executive  Council.  In  1 830  he  represen- 
ted Norfolk  County  in  the  State  Senate,  and  the  next  year  ho  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  that  district.    The  records  of  the  time  show  that  he  was  not 
a  negligent  member  of  the  national  legislature.    The  bank  and  tariff  ques- 
tions were  then  prominent  before  the  country,  and  he  argued  them  repeat- 
edly in  the  House,  with  fidelity,  doubtless,  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents, 
and  certainly  with  ability  and  skill.    But  these  were  not  the  only  subjects 
which  engaged  his  attention  during  his  service  at  the  capitol.    There  were 
other  matters — without  the  range  of  party — matters  of  science  and  art  and 
general  public  improvement — which  were  better  calculated  to  attrnct  his  in- 
terest.   He  spoke,  for  example,  in  favor  of  the  order  to  Greenough  for  a 
statue  of  Washington,  contended  there  for  that  principle  of  low  postage 
which  has  since  been  adopted,  advocated  an  appropriation  for  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  Turkey,  whose  condition  and  policy  he  was  familiar  with,  ap- 
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pealed  eloquently  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  revolutionary  pensions,  ai 
gave  many  interesting  statistics  and  novel  views  concerning  the  cultivatic 
of  silk  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  his  term  his  constituents  a 
knowledged  his  usefulness  by  a  public  dinner  which  he  attended  at  Roxbur] 
but  he  was  not  re-elected.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  Adjutant  Grener 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  office  he  continued  antil  1843.  In  1847  1 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  and  was  re-elected  every  subsequent  ye 
until  his  death. 

This  was  his  political  career ;  but,  honorable  although  it  was,  yet  his  tn 
sphere  of  usefulness  was  not  in  politics.  He  was  not  formed  to'  serve 
party,  but  delighted  in  all  enterprises  which  promised  to  promote  the  publ 
good.  He  was  emphatically  a  friend  of  Internal  Improvements,  and  on  th 
subject  his  sagacity  was  almost  prophetic,  and  his  zeal  amounted  to  enthus 
asm.  He  followed  Washington  in  the  general  idea  which  that  great  ras 
announced  as  early  as  1784,  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Lakes,  I: 
multiplied  means  of  communication ;  and  he  was  early  and  indefatigable  i 
his  endeavors  to  induce  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  act  upon  this  id< 
by  constructing  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson.  The  Great  Westei 
Railroad  owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  cannot  well  be  overestim^ 
ted ;  for  he  was  one  of  its  first  and  best  and  most  efficient  friends.  He  delighte 
in  its  progress  and  loved  always  to  depict  its  inevitable  results.  It  is  tb 
most  remarkable  commercial  avenue,"  he  wrote  in  1838,  "which  was  ev< 
opened  by  man.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the  proudest  days  of  antiquity 
and  instead  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  ever  rivalled  in  any  country,  it  wi 
itself  be  triplicated  in  extent,  for  the  true  and  ultimate  terminus  is  to  be  c 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  the  splendid  Alexandria  of  the  Colun 
bia  River  will  become  the  entrepot  for  the  products  of  this  vast  continent,  < 
China  and  India,  and  of  Europe  and  Africa."  Thus  ardent  and  glowin 
were  the  movements  of  his  mind  upon  this  and  kindred  works  of  publ 
improvement ;  so  that  men  of  cooler  temperament,  who  were  less  farailij 
than  he  with  the  history  and  triumphs  of  similar  enterprises,  not  only  he 
itated  often  to  follow  him,  but  sometimes  were  ready  to  denounce  him  \ 
visionary  and  Quixotic.  In  a  beautiful  oration  which  he  pronounced  i 
Portland,  (Me.,)  in  August  1860,  before  a  convention  of  delegates  from  U: 
British  Provinces  and  New  England,  who  had  met  to  take  measures  in  ai 
of  the  European  and  North  American  Railroad,  General  Dearborn  allude 
to  this  feature  in  his  personal  history.  "  It  is  but  twenty-five  years,"  t 
said,  "  since  I  proposed  that  a  railroad  should  be  constructed  from  Bostc 
to  the  Hudson,  and  that  a  tunnel  be  made  through  the  Hoosac  Mountai 
For  this  I  was  termed  an  idiot  I  An  idiot  I  may  be,  but  the  road  is  mad 
and  the  tunnel  through  the  Hoosac  Mountain  is  in  course  of  construction. 
The  GeneraPs  information  on  this  subject  was  very  accurate  and  extensiv 
He  had  traveled  through  the  West,  and  in  1839,  he  published  a  series  < 
letters  on-  its  Internal  Improvements  and  Commerce,"  which  are  still  va 
uable,  for  their  bold  thoughts  and  their  graphic  descriptions,  their  minu 
statistics  and  their  striking  prophecies.  His  ideas  of  improvement  were  n( 
confined  to  his  own  State,  but  he  exerted  himself  zealously,  by  pen  and  tongu 
to  awaken  and  increase  the  interest  in  railroads  and  canals,  of  every  Stai 
with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  had  great  faith  in  these  ente 
prises,  and  if  his  zeal  was  sometimes  excessive,  it  was  sure  to  be  sufficient] 
chastened  by  the  moderation  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Ui 
doubtedly  he  accomplished  much  good  for  New  England,  by  the  inforou 
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"kion  and  energy  which  he  diffased  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  had  a  vivid 
oonfidence  in  thi*  result,  which  always  (iheered  him  in  his  public  labors.  He 
knew  that  whatever  contributed  efficiently  to  any  valuable  work  of  internal 
mmprovement,  would  be  as  surely  benefiting  the  people  within  its  reach,  as 
dJlinton,  on  a  loftier  scale,  earned  the  deep  and  respectful  gratitude  of  the 
State  which  owes  to  him  its  Erie  Canal.    Of  this  gratitude,  General  Dear- 
iDorn's  standard  was  very  high.    In  one  of  his  letters  from  the  West,  he 
recommended  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  to  improve  the  harbor  of 
□Bufialo.    "  At  its  upper  end,"  he  adds, "  should  be  formed  a  massive  granite 
2>edesta1,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  illustrious  De 
^''itt  Clinton,  a  hundred  feet  high,  holding  aloft  in  one  hand,  a  flambeau  as  a 
^beacon  light,  to  designate,  in  the  night,  the  entrance,  and  pointinor  with  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal.     New  York  owes 
such  a  monument  to  it^  greatest  benefactor,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
pre-eminent  services  he  rendered  the  State ;  ay,  the  whole  Republic ;  for  the 
direct  and  glorious  influence  of  his  patriotic  labors  have  been  felt  in  every 
city,  town,  village,  and  dwelling,  throughout  the  West  and  the  East,  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  extremity  of  Florida."    The  man  who  could  thas  ap- 
preciate the  beneficence  of  Clinton,  needed  no  other  incentive  to  pursuits 
like  his,  and  no  other  reward  for  them  than  the  incentive  and  the  reward 
which  he  found  within  him,  in  his  consciousness  of  doing  good. 

But  to  his  services  of  this  nature  General  Dearborn  added  others  which, 
if  they  were  less  extensive  in  their  influence,  were  equally  generous  and 
kindly  in  their  origin,  and  hardly  less  praiseworthy  in  their  results.  He 
was  eminently  a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  it  gave  him 
real  pleasure  to  awaken  and  to  gratify  a  similar  taste  in  those  around  him. 
This  feature  runs,  like  a  silver  thread,  through  all  the  texture  of  his  life,  and 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  sadly  marring  the  whole  of  its  grace  and 
harmony.    He  loved  to  pause,  in  his  walks  or  rides,  to  gather  happiness 
from  some  attractive  prospect,  and  he  would  study  a  new  plant  with  all  the 
interest  of  science,  and  all  the  pleasure  which  belongs  to  a  refined  taste. 
Scarcely  any  subject  was  harsh  enough  wholly  to  materialize  the  products 
of  his  pen,  and  he  could  not  trace  the  route  of  a  railroad  without  finding 
some  forest-walk  or  sparkling  stream  to  excite  his  imagination,  and  give 
grace  to  his  pursuit.    "  On  the  margins  of  the  rivers,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his 
western  letters,  **  and  from  some  three  to  ten  miles  therefrom,  oak-openings, 
and  prairies  of  from  fifty  acres  to  many  miles  in  area,  constitute  the  most 
intere*»ting  and  beautiful  scenery  I  ever  beheld ;  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  whole  country  i»  spangled  with  innumerable  wild  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite elegance.    The  most  highly  cultivated  and  ornamental  parks  and 
domains  of  the  nobles  and  affluent  gentlemen  in  England  cannot  be  rendered, 
by  art,  so  picturesque  and  surpassingly  lovely."    Thus  did  the  spirit  of  '  he 
beautiful  bear  him  company,  not  less  through  his  practical  explorings  of  a 
new  region,  than  when  he  made  Mount  Auburn  a  monument  to  his  industry 
and  taste,  and  embalmed  his  memory  amidst  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
"  Forest  Hills."    To  these  cemeteries,  and  to  others  of  le.^s  magnitude  which 
were  suggested  by  them,  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  skill,  for  works  of 
th'w  description  were  with  him  emphatically  labors  of  love.    Mount  Auburn 
was  the  first  and  chief  of  rural  cemeteries  in  this  country,  and  in  natural 
beauty  it  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  the  old  world.    Its  erection  is  con- 
fessedly due,  in  a  very  great  measure,  to  General  Dearborn.    He  took  up  the 
project  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  was  Chair- 
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man  of  the  committeo  which  planned  the  grounds,  and  he  directed  the  work 
in  person  throuo;h  three  successive  summers.  The  Roxbury  Cemetery  was, 
also,  the  fruit  of  his  pious  labor.  "  Fitly,  and  beautifully,  the  laborei-s  there 
replenish  daily  the  marble  vase  of  flowers  which  they  have  promptly  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  not  only  the  token  of  their  affectionate  remembrance 
of  him,  but  a  memorial,  also,  of  his  tender  and  disinterested  thou|ifhtfulness 
for  all  the  dead  who  should  be  borne  there,  and  all  the  living  who  should 
resort  there  to  mourn,  to  meditate,  or  to  worship."*  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
centennial  address  which  he  delivered  at  lioxbnry,  General  Dearborn  paid  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  worth  and  services  of  John  Elliot,  "the  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,"  and  more  recently  he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  to  see  some 
monument  erected  in  "  Forest  Hills  "  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
man,  who  presided  over  the  Roxbury  Church  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  who 
was  held  in  such  respect  that  Mather  remarks  of  him,  "  there  was  a  tradition 
among  us,  that  the  country  could  never  perish  as  long  as  Elliot  was  alive." 
The  memorial  to  Elliot  has  not  yet  been  completed,  while  another  monument 
is  now  demanded  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  among  the  most  earnest  to 
perpetuate  in  marble  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  Indian  Missionary. 

In  1840,  General  Dearborn  delivered  an  address  to  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvements  was 
alike  intelligent  and  earnest.  But  horticulture  was  more  peculiarly  his  own 
department,  and  attracted  more  closely  his  affectionate  interest.  Few  have 
done  more  than  he  did  to  elevate  and  adorn  this  beautiful  branch  of  industry 
and  art.  "  Blessed  is  the  man,"  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  who 
participates  in  these  enjoyments!"  For  hi ra  the  book  of  nature  seemed 
always  to  open  u})on  some  illuminated  page  ;  and  while  he  seldom  failed  to 
find  a  glory  in  the  grass  and  a  splendor  in  the  forest,  he  felt,  among  the 
flowers,  the  very  poetry  of  worship.  No  one  could  respond  more  truthfully 
than  he  to  those  touching  sentiments  which  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
beautiful  ilower-hymn  of  Horace  Smith. 

"  'Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  toils  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  it  ever  ringcth 

A  call  to  prayer. 

•  It  It  * 

«*  Your  voiceless  lips,  oh,  flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a  pulpit,  every  leaf  a  book, 
Supplying  to  my  fancy,  numerous  teachers 

From  loneliest  nook. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

«*  Were  I,  oh  God !  in  churchlcss  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  all  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 
Mv  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining, 

iPriests,  sermons,  shrines." 

In  1829,  General  Dearborn  delivered  an  address  before  the  M:issachu8etts 
Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  originators  and  was 
the  first  President    His  other  efforts  in  this  direction  it  would  require  too 
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mocb  upace  to  eoumf  rate,  but  their  record  remains  behind  him ;  and  deserves 
to  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  as  one  who  has  enlarged  the  sympa- 
thies, and  iv6ned  the  tastes,  and  cultivated  a  love  of  the  beautiful  among 
tbose  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.    And  is  this  nothing  f 

Surely,^  says  Mr.  Putnam,  in  his  noble  eulogy,  surely,  this  man  has 
dooe  a  great  work.  Surely,  he  has  made  a  broad  mark  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  Surely,  he  deserves  that  grateful 
and  honoring  thoughts  should  gather  round  his  grave,  and  that  his  name 
should  be  held  in  lively  and  kind  remembrance.  Every  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful owes  him  something.  Every  mortal  man,  who  ever  sends  forward  a 
thoDght  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  finds  soothing  in  its  verdure 
ind  peaceful ness,  owes  him  something.  Every  bereaved  one,  who  follows 
his  beloved  dead  along  those  green  and  winding  aisles  of  nature,  and  lays 
down  his  remains,  and  revisits  them  with  ofl-returning  footsteps,  to  weep  and 
to  pray  by  them,  lying  there 'as  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  loving  God  of  nature, 
owes  him  something — some  tribute  of  tender  and  grateful  recollection." 

From  the  sketch  which  has  already  been  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen. 
Dearborn  was  by  no  means  an  idle  man.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  say  of 
him  in  this  particular.  He  was  eminently  an  industrious  man.  J^esides  the 
attention  which  he  gave  to  his  official  duties,  and  his  disinterested  labors  to 
promote  so«'ial  progress  and  public  improvements,  he  worked  hard  at  home. 
He  filled  his  leisure  hours  with  study,  and  his  information  was  remarkable 
both  for  its  variety  and  extent.  This  is  shown,  as  well  as  his  facility  of 
writing,  by  a  bare  examination  of  the  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
which  he  has  left  bebibd  him. 

Among  those  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  are  the  following : — 

Dearborn's  Memoir  on  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  charts,  8 
▼ob.,  royal  8vo. ;  History  of  Navigation  and  Naval  Architecture,  with  an 
Accoont  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  U.  S.,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  Monography 
of  the  Genus  Camelia,  from  the  French  of  the  AbbI  Berlese,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo. ;  Treatise  on  Pastel  or  Woad,  from  the  French,  1  vol.,  royal  8vo. 

His  manuscript  volumes  are  far  more  numerous.  They  embrace  the  fol- 
following : —  * 

Journal  from  1816  to  1851,  39  vols.,  4to.;  Life  of  Major  General  Dearr 
born,  11  vols.,  4  to. ;  Mission  to  the  Seneca  and  Tuscarora  Indians,  4  vols., 
4U>.;  Tours  to  Illinois  in  1830  and '40,  1  vol.,  4to.;  An  Account  of  the 
Reconrioissances  and  Surveys  of  Routes  of  Canals  between  Jioston  Harbor 
and  Hudson  River,  4  vols.,  4to. ;  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Major  General  Dear- 
born, with  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  volume  of  maps,  2 
vols.,  4to. ;  Life  of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  1  vol.,  4to. ;  Work  on  Entomology, 
I  vol.,  4to. ;  on  Grecian  Architecture,  with  drawings,  2  vols.,  folio;  Writings 
on  Ilorticulture,  3  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and 
Mount  Auburn,  1  vol.,  royal  8vo. ;  Account  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  1  vol., 
royal  8vo. ;  Letters  to  his  Father  while  in  Lisbon,  6  vols.,  4to. :  Writings  on 
various  subjects,  7  vols.,  3  4to.  and  4  royal  8vo. ;  Addresses,  Reports,  £c.,  1 
vol.,  royal  8vo. ;  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  Life  of  Col.  Wm. 
Raymond  Lee,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. ;  Journal  while  in  Congress,  I  vol.,  4to. : 
Account  of  Ancient  Paintings  and  Painters,  translated  from  Pliny,  1  vol.,  4to. 

This  caulogue  might  be  increased  ;  but  it  furnishes,  as  it  is,  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  Jearnitig,  and  taste  and  industry  of  General  Dearborn.  It 
shows,  too,  how  much  labor  he  performed,  in  the  love  of  it,  and  from  an 
honest  desire  to  acquire  and  impart  knowledge.    A  large  porUon,  indeed, 
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of  hit  public  smices  was  a  voluntary  ofiering  to  the  public  weal.  He  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  an  unselfish  man.  Though  not  ostentatious 
he  was  always  hospitable,  and  his  benevolence  was  only  bounded  by  hi 
means.  He  valued  money  for  nothing  else  than  its  uses,  and  he  could  nol 
hoard  it  for  the  future,  when  he  was  pressed  to  bestow  it  upon  a  worthy  ob 
ject  in  the  present.  "  When  some  public  structure  or  improvement  wai 
suggGst^'d,"  he  used  to  write,  "  the  question  asked  by  such  men  as  Themis 
toclos,  Adrian,  Hannibal,  Tully,  Colbert,  Peter  and  Napoleon,  was  not,  ttfha 
mil  be  the  cost  f  but  others,  more  grave  and  pertinent, — Is  it  necessary^  anc 
can  it  be  accccmplishcd  This  was  his  mode  of  thinking  about  money,  ii 
public  matters,  and  ujm  a  similar  estimate  he  guided  the  expenditure  o 
nis  private  means.  Thus,  he  never  became  rich,  and  he  has  left  to  his  familj 
no  large  inheritance  of  fortune.  But  he  has  left  them  a  better  legacy  thai 
that — the  legacy  of  a  good  name,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  memory  whid 
they  will  never  willingly  let  die. 

lieneral  IVarbom  died  in  Portland,  (Me.,)  at  the  residence  of  his  onlj 
daughter,  the  wife  of  lion.  A.  W.  H.  Clapp,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861 
Ilia  funeral  sor>ioo8  were  performed  at  Portland,  and  his  remains  were  after 
wards  oonvoyod,  under  charge  of  his  sons,  to  their  final  resting  place  ic 
Forest  Hills.''  The  city  council  of  Roxbury  were  called  together,  as  sooi 
t8  his  death  was  known,  and  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  testify  tbeii 
iwp<H*t  to  his  memory.  The  chambors  of  the  city  government  were  draped 
in  mourning  for  ihroo  mouths,  and,  besides  adopting  appropriate  resolutions 
oomnienu^nuive  i»f  the  worth  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  loss  which  the  citj 
had  sustained  by  his  death,  the  cvninoil  voted  that  a  public  address  should 
be  dolivorxHi,  at  a  future  day,  ujhmi  his  life,  character  and  public  services. 
This  duty  was  mi^st  elcH]Uontly  discharged  by  Dr.  George  Putnam,  in  the 
iollv^wing  September :  and  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  sketch  than  by 
questing  frv>m  his  touching  eulogy  a  jx>rtion  of  its  concluding  words.  ''And 
m>w  his  dili^ont  and  useful  life  on  e.mh  is  closed.  He^  whose  name  has 
been  assiviat<Hl  with  that  of  our  city  for  so  maTiy  years,  has  departed  from 
auK^ngst  US,  He  will  be  mist!k\i  very  much.  We  shall  mi^s  his  earnest 
spirit  and  sjxxvh,  his  full  mind,  his  ready  and  kindly  sympaihir^.  We  have 
mt  a  nvin — •  reritable  full-grown  m.iu — a  gcK>dly  type  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
numhvxxl :  otw  wIk\  in  nvn  a  few  jxv.nts  of  oxc-lleace  and  greainrfs,  was  the 
feriMnost  man  of  us  all.  *  *  His  stately  and  venerable  form  wiil  be  seen 
no  more  in  our  stre^^t*  or  high  pl.-^vvs*  It  h.^s  gvw  to  it*  s*je«ed  home — 
the  3!^\>t  whioh  his  care  fituvl  u;^  and  his  cer.;u>  enilvr.i<'he>i  K>r  so  m.'uiy. 
Li^  l\ght)T  niv^n  his  K>5o:n,  ye  ck>ds  of  the  vaUt^y,  for  he  trod  s:-f::y  on  yon, 
in  K>\ir!g  reg:!ir>i  h>r  exerr  giwr:  ;h:ng  th:*t  ye  K^re !  l>end  b-enigLarily  ovei 
lunk  ye  towering  tiyvs  c4  the  tv^rv*t^  ar.d  s^v^:he  his  slumbers  i^ith  ihr'whis- 
Mffiv^  \>t  v<Hir  swec:e*:  iYv:iiii3sx  K>r  ho  V^vt  i  ycu  his  wry  biviiers  ol 
i«\>d*s  gATvWn,.  a:Ki  nu:st\l  y^u.  asd  knew  alnt.-sst  exery  jra:  :3  yosr  roujrha. 
t««anl  sjicKv^iY  hi?  ash**^  ye  <Vj:\  stiv^rg  ^-iiSs  th*:  gird  lis  p^sve,  ::t  v€ 
mt>^  iW  altars  at  wr.vh  he  ^v^s^jysi  lie  A-3iigh:y  Or*  wbo  vlaaie^a  ron 
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Art.  T.— CODIPICATIOX  AJH)  LAW  REFORM  IN  AlABAMA* 

Oy  the  l7th  January,  1853,  a  New  Code  of  Laws,  in  some  respects 
widely  differing  from  previous  enactments,  will  be  in  force  in  Alabama. 

The  Legislatare  of  that  State,  at  a  formal  session  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  Codify  the  Laws,  under  a  Constitutional  provision,  which  auLho* 
rizes  a  Digest  every  ten  years.  The  present  code  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
bbore  of  Messrs.  Goldthwaite,  Ormond  and  Bagby,  and  has  been  ratified  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Alabama  upon  the  adoption  of  a  system 
which,  at  once,  simplifies,  and  preserves  the  learning  of  the  Law.  Every 
Legislator  assumes  the  station  of  a  Lycurgus,  and  nine  out  of  ten,  in  the 
business  of  codifying  the  laws,  establish  characters  for  utter  incapacity. 
When  the  popular  voice  cries  out,  **  Give  us  more  simplicity,"  "  Give  us 
reform,"  the  response  is,  "  Tear  down  all  the  learning  of  the  law,"  and 
"make  statutes,  as  a  carpenter  makes  a  mortice,  by  square  and  gnge." 
You  might  as  well  undertake  to  reform  the  English  language,  by  adopting 
ihe  Chinese  mode  of  teaching  its  d  alect,  or  to  improve  printing,  by  advo- 
cating the  abolition  of  moveable  types.    The  only  way  of  pro|)erly  reforming 
Law  is,  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  phases  of  society,  of  enacting  them  in 
M  few  and  simple  words  as  possible,  and  as  seldom  as  possible ;  and  of  pro- 
moting their  publicity  as  far  as  possible.    The  idea  of  every  man-mushroom, 
generated  in  a  hot  steamy  state  of  society,  as  he  raises  his  head,  becoming  a 
Reformer,  and  overthrowing  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Holt ;  Parker,  Earl  Macclesfield  ;  Philip  York,  Lord  Hardwick ;  Pratt,  Lord 
Camden ;  and  Sir  Wm.  Blackstone,  and  substituting  his  own  crude,  undi- 
^ted  notions  of  reason  and  justice,  tinctured,  as  they  may  be,  with  preju- 
dices and  ignorance ;  is  not  merely  a  disgusting  and  ridiculous  spectacle, 
bat  a  positive  wrong  to  mankind  !    Of  all  those  agencies  on  which  the  good 
order,  the  peace,  the  stability  of  civilized  institutions  depend,  Law,  in  its 
certain  enforcement,  is  the  greatest.    It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  Society 
which  grows  strong  with  age.    It  becomes  wise  by  time.    It  is  not  a  piece 
of  machinery,  which  every  day  may  be  improved,  by  adding  or  taking  off  a 
wheel ;  but  it  is  a  Principle ;  and,  where  found  not  to  work  well,  the  defect 
arises  either  firom  a  misapplication  of  it,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
every  individual  up  to  it.    The  more  we  simplify  the  law,  the  nearer  we 
bring  it  back  to  principle,  the  more  certainly  we  apply  it  to  the  existing  re- 
lations of  man,  the  more  just  it  becomes.    The  exception  is  never  in  the 
Law,  but  in  the  case — the  failure  to  aflford  relief  on  reason  and  right  is  in 
the  proof,  not  in  the  rule.    The  Code  before  us  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
these  reflections.    It  has  never  yet  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  Digest  which 
80  fully  comes  up  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  so  entirely  conformable 
to  the  Constitutional  provision.    The  business  was  to  Digest  without  lle- 
pealing  the  Law ;  to  Reform  without  abolishing  it ;  to  cut  off  the  redun- 
dancies, the  off-shoots,  the  weaker  limbs,  and  still  leave  the  main  trunk 
standing  in  all  its  original  strength  and  vigor.    Some  modifications  and 
additions  were  necessary ;  and  the  wisest  act  the  Legislature  did  was  to 
adopt  it  as  a  whole.    One  of  those  self-important  gentlemen,  whose  only 
capacity  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  he  can,  with  pen  and  scissors, 
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upon  first  view,  destroy  the  long- labored  work  of  others,  did  not,  we  ar 
pleased  to  see,  cut  up  and  abr(^ate  the  unity  of  this  Code,  as  prepared  h 
its  collators.  Some,  we  understand,  did  not  support  it,  because  tbej  did  nc 
know  what  it  was.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  society,  that  the  making  of  Code 
does  not  depend  upon  the  slow  process  of  such  understandings. 

While  the  Legislature  wafi  in  the  step  of  adopting  this  Code,  we  hear 
of  some  objections.  They  rested  on  the  fact,  that  a  petition  was  substitute 
for  a  Declaration.  This  was  the  same  thing  as  asserting,  that  the  learnin 
of  the  Profession  lies  altogether  in  its  pleading.  The  pleading  of  the  Lav 
yer,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Chitiy,  is  truly  a  most  scientific  and  elegant  study 
but  he  has  only  applied  the  principles  of  reason  to  Declarations,  Pleas,  an 
Demurrers ;  and  surely,  in  modifying  the  form  of  these,  the  learned  Cod 
fiers  have  not  abolished  the  common  sense  of  the  altercations  be  twee 
plaintiflf  and  defendant  The  most  learned  system  was  framed,  the  Roma 
Civil  Law,  adopted  the  petition  for  the  first  step  of  the  actor.  This  Cod 
has,  therefore,  the  authority  of  a  code  much  older,  and  every  day  moi 
venerated. 

We  know  of,  and  fear  but  one  difficulty  as  to  this  Code  of  Laws.  It  u 
that  the  Legislature,  under  local  influences,  and  demagogical  power  ant 
authority,  will  modify  it,  by  grafting  upon  it  provisions,  from  time  to  tira€ 
of  every  incongruous  nature.  This  man  will  want  an  exemption,  and  that  i 
repeal — tliis  an  alteration,  and  that  a  proviso;  till  it  will  become  as  ringe< 
and  stri|)ed  as  the  Isnielite^s  tods,  wherewith  he  generated  piebald  sheep. 

It  remains  to  inform  the  various  and  interested  readers  of  your  very  valu 
able  Magazine,  of  its  more  important  Commercial  enactments. 

The  Code  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  part  into  chapters,  articles,  an( 
sections.    These  last  are  numbered  throughout  the  volume,  consecutively. 

The  First  Part  relates  to  general  provisions,  applicable  to  the  whole  Code 
To  tlie  State  organization,  Commercial,  Sanatary,  and  Police  regulations. 

The  Se(x>nd  Part  refers  to  Heal  and  Personal  Property,  its  acquisition 
cnioym^nt,  dis{K)(iition,  and  othvr  private  rights. 

Part  Third  has  re Ution  to  I^roceedings  in  Civil  cases :  and 

Part  Fourtli,  to  Crimes,  their  Punis»hment ;  Proceedings  in  Criminal  cases 
and  Jails  and  the  Penitentiary. 

One  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  political  provisions  is  that  which  takef 
from  the  Legislature  that  very  troublesome  and  time-spending  machinery 
necessary  to  create  artificial  persons. 

Banking. — These  corporations  are  formed  by  the  Deposit,  with  the  State 
Controller,  of  money  sufficient  to  engrave  Bank-notes ;  and  United  States 
Stock,  not  li'ss  than  One  Hundred  Thousand,  and  not  more  than  Five  Hun- 
dred Thousand  IX>llars.  The  association  then  receives  from  tlie  Contrullei 
an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  par,  or  market  value  of  the  Stock.  On  ihh 
they  may  carry  on  all  banking  business.  If  tlio  pro|ierty  of  the  association 
does  not  pay  its  debts,  judguient  on  jtiiy  facias  may  be  rendereil  against 
Ui6  shareholders.  If  not  so  organixcd  that  proceedings  can  be  had  against 
the  association,  they  may  be  carried  on  against  the  members  individually. 

Kailway,  Plank  Koad,  MANrrACTvaiNO,  Kkugiovs  and  Edccationai 
Bodies  ar«  iDcorporatod,  by  filing  an  agn»ement  m  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  States  in  some  instances;  and  in  oilK'rs  in  that  of  the  l>obate  Judge. 

LmiTKU  Ooi^AKTKKitsuirs  are  also  authorised,  under  Uberal  and  piudeul 
Ngulations. 

Imtwut  ii  fixed  ai  8  peroeat   Usuiy  is  deducted  or  cannot  be  collected 
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Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  payable  at  a  bank  or  private 
hanking  place,  are  governed  by  commercial  law,  except  in  some  particulars 
hereafter  noted :  and  all  other  instruments  for  payment  of  money,  «o  pay- 
able, are  governed  by  commercial  law,  as  to  days  of  grace,  protest,  and  notice. 

AH  contracts  and  writings,  except  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notea, 
payable  in  money,  at  a  bank  or  private  banking-house,  and  paper  issued  to 
circulate  as  money,  are  subject  to  sets-ofi^  discounts,  and  payments,  before 
not'ce  of  transfer. 

No  one  can  be  charged  as  acceptor,  unless  by  written  acceptance,  or  pro- 
mise to  accept  in  writing — except  that 

Retaining  a  bill  over  twenty-four  hours,  amounts  to  acceptance. 

Damages,  which  are  in  place  of  all  charge,  except  protest,  interest,  and 
nte  of  exchange,  are  ten  percent  upon  inland,  and  fifteen  upon  foreign  bills. 

To  charge  an  indorser,  upon  the  indorsement  of  notes  and  bills,  not  pay- 
able in  bank,  or  private  banking-house,  suit  must  be  brought  to  the  first 
Court,  if  over  fifty  dollai-s,  or  witliin  thirty  days,  if  under  that  sum,  after  the 
indorsement. 

hiland  bills  are  those  drawn  and  payable  in  the  State.  Foreign,  those 
drawn  here,  and  payable  elsewhere. 

Fraudulbnt  Conveyances  and  Contracts. — All  conveyances  are  void, 
as  to  existing,  or  subsequent  creditors,  made  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
party. 

Contracts  are  void,  if  not  in  writing,  expressing  the  consideration,  if — 

1.  Not  to  be  performed  within  one  year. 

2.  By  an  Executor  or  Administrator,  to  answer  out  of  his  own  estate. 

3.  To  answer  for  the  defiiult,  debt,  or  miscarriage  of  another. 

4.  Promises  upon  consideration  of  marriage ;  except  mutual  promises  to 
marry. 

5.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  price  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars—no part  accepted. 

6.  For  the  Sale  of  Lands  and  interests,  except  leases  not  over  one  year — 
no  possession  and  no  money  paid. 

A  memorandum  by  an  auctioneer,  his  clerk,  or  agent,  takes  the  case  out  of 
the  statute. 

Conveyances  to  delay  or  hinder  creditors  void,  and  so,  assignments  reserv- 
ing any  advantage  to  the  grantors. 

Every  general  assignment,  preferring  a  creditor,  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all 
creditors. 

Contracts  not  to  bid  at  sale  of  public  lands,  void  :  so  of  gambling  and 
wagering  contracts,  and  contracts  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  goes  to  the  children  of  the  intestate, 
and  their  descendants,  or  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  intestate,  or  to  the 
&ther  or  the  mother, — in  equal  parts. 

A  widow  is  endowable  of  .all  lands  of  which  the  husband  was  seized  in  fee, 
daring  the  coverture ;  of  all  lands  of  which  another  was  seized  in  fee,  to  his 
use,  and  of  all  lands  in  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  a  perfect 
equity.  If  the  husband  died  insolvent,  leaving  no  lineal  descendant,  she 
takes  one-third — if  solvent,  no  lineal  descendant,  one-half — if  leaving  lineal 
descendants,  if  insolvent  or  solvent,  one- third. 

Willsj  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  and  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses. Unwritten  wills  are  valid,  if  for  a  sum  not  over  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  property  value. 
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Conveyance  of  lancl8  is  by  writing,  or  print,  signed  by  the  party,  and  by  on< 
witncRs.    If  the  party  cannot  write,  by  two  witnesses  who  can. 

An  acknowledgement  before  any  Judge  or  Clerk  of  a  Federal  court 
Judges  of  any  court  of  record,  Notaries,  and  Commissioners,  out  of  th< 
Btate ;  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  courts,  and  their  clerks 
Judges  of  Probate,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Notaries,  is  valid,  as  to  record 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  witnesses. 

80  alpo,  out  of  the  State,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  any  city,  town,  borough 
or  county,  Mayor,  Notary,  Diplomatic,  Consular  or  Commercial  agent  of  tL 
United  States. 

The  mode  of  Commencing  Suit  is  by  Summons,  accompanying  a  petitior 
If  served  twenty  days  before  court,  the  case  stands  for  trial  the  first  term 
All  prolixity  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  most  enlarged  and  generous  amend 
ments  are  allowed. 

If  real  estate  is  sold  under  execution,  it  may  be  redeemed  within  tw( 
years,  under  certain  conditions. 

Sfparato  estates  of  women  are  recognized,  and  justly  and  liberally  pro 
tected.  If  a  husband  or  father  is,  by  reason  of  intemperance,  unfit  for  th< 
inanagoniont  of  his  estate,  or  squanders  it,  the  wife  or  child  may  file  a  bill 
and  have  a  Trustee  appointed  by  Chancery.  If  a  husband  has  abandonee 
his  wifi\  or  has  no  estate  but  what  the  law  excepts,  his  wife,  by  petition  t( 
the  C^ourt  of  Chancerv,  may  have  his  earnings  set  apart  from  liability  for  hii 
debts. 

Household  and  kitchen  furniture,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fiflj 
dollai"8,  all  books,  family  portraits,  one  gun,  one  loom,  two  spinning-wheels 
one  man's  and  one  woman's  saddle,  forty  acres  of  land,  not  worth  more  thai 
fivo  hundred  dollars;  three  CiJws  and  calves,  twenty  head  of  sheep,  five  hun 
dred  pounds  of  meat,  one  thousand  pounds  of  fodder,  twenty-five  bushels  0 
wlu  at,  all  meal  on  hand,  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  one  work  horse  o 
j>air  of  oxfU,  cart,  and  all  tools  of  trade,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollar 
m  value ;  aro  exempt  from  execution  or  attachment,  or  sale  by  the  executo: 
or  administrator. 

Att.Mchmeuts  may  issue — 

1.  For  a  debt,  due  or  not. 

2.  For  a  mvnioyod  demand,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

3.  For  bn\nch  of  contract,  when  the  damages  are  not  fixed. 

4.  AVhon  the  action  served,  in  damages. 
And  in  the  following  cases — 

1st,  AV lien  defendant  resivlcs  out  of  the  St  .te:  2d,  Or  absconds:  3d,  O 
soert*tos  himsvlf,  so  that  proc^^^^i  cannot  Iv  served:  4th,  When  dcA^ndant  i 
alvul  to  remove  out  of  the  Stale;  5th,  Or  remove  his  prop<:-ny;  6th,  O 
has,  rr  is  about  fnuuluK  ntly  to  Ci^nvey  his  j  rojerty;  or  Tlh,  Retains  mone^ 
or  pT\M  orty  li,sMo  t«^  his  debts. 

>Vrits  v^f  Extvution  npur.st  the  KnIv.  or  Pad  Writs,  may  issue,  upon  aflS 
da>it^  tVat  defci  dar:  is  aK  ut  to  vnVsov  i:d,  or  hfs,  or  is  ,iK  ut  fraudulently  in 
vl^i\^^  of  h:s  t^iate :  or  has  luonev,  fraudulenllv  withheld,  which  he  with 
hoKk 

If  :ho  vUt"  Hv^ai.;  takt*  a  counter  v\nth  he  is  rv^leasevl,  unless  an  ssue  o 
fmwJ,  iv/        is  n^aUe  up  and  tried  by  a  jury. 

Ti  e  St.si;.u*  of  Limitaticr.  arv>  as  fv^Ik^w — on  oonvncts  und^r  staL  ora 
aot*.  v.Ts  :ird  ac-^Tst  v  *;cs.rss  :<r.  TK\\r? 

TTv«|\fts$  to  |  7V(vr.T«de:«iiW«r:tton  pn>iu^^  cot  us^rMiL  sta&ed  ac 
<v>ar.u  nrct  by  f Sjg^iicsi  saKtkss  six  y^a:^ 
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Equities  of  redemption  by  party,  not  connected  with  the  transaction,  five 
rears. 

Sureties  on  official  and  replevin  bonds,  four  years. 
Open  accounts,  three  years. 

Assault  and  battery,  false  imprisonment,  seduction,  crim.  con.,  slander, 
libel,  attachment  to  steam-boat^  one  year. 

In  actions  of  slander,  we  notice  the  just  and  liberal  plea  of  disavowal. 
This  plea,  or  exception,  existed  among  the  Romans.  It  allowed  the  defend- 
ant to  plead  an  apology  in  very  quaint  terms.*  It  has  also  been  adopted  in 
England,  under  Victorta. 

We  repeat  our  congratulations  to  the  Public  and  the  Bar,  at  this  excellent 
Code  of  Laws.  b.  f.  p. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 

BILL  DC  EQUITY  TO  SETTLE  CONFLICTING  CLAIMS  ARISING  UNDER  A  WILL. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  March  Term,  1852.  Rob- 
ert Hooper,  Executor,  vs.  Henry  Hooper,  et  ah 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  interpleader,  to  settle  con- 
flicting claims  arising  under  the  will  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  which  contained  the 
following  clauses: — 

1st.  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  Mary,  during  her  life,  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
my  dwelling-house,  with  all  the  buildings  and  land  attached  to  the  same,  together 
with  all  the  plate  and  furniture,  and  all  other  materials  in  and  about  the  house, 
out-buildings,  yards,  and  garden,  of  every  name  and  nature. 

2d.  I  give  to  my  said  wife  an  annual  income  during  her  life,  of  $2,000,  and 
my  executor,  to  be  hereafter  named,  is  hereby  enjoined  to  invest  in  some  certain 
and  productive  stock  or  stocks,  from  my  personal  estate,  a  sum  sufficient  for  that 
pnrpose,  the  amount  so  invested  to  be  not  less  than  $40,000,  the  whole  income  of 
which  to  be  paid  her,  should  it  exceed  the  said  annual  income  of  $2,000. 

3d.  I  give  to  my  two  grandsons,  children  of  my  hite  son  William,  deceased, 
each  $1,000,  to  be  paid  them  by  my  executor,  when  they  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  should  they  live  to  that  age,  or  either  of  them,  but  if  they  or 
either  of  them  should  not  live  so  long,  the  said  bequest  or  bequests  shall  belong 
to  my  children. 

4lh.  I  give  to  my  sons,  Robert,  John,  and  Henry,  each  one-ninth  part  of 
of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  wife,  and 
to  my  two  grandsons  before  named,  the  children  of  my  late  son  William,  de- 
ceased. 

6th.  I  give  to  my  three  daughters.  &c.,  (naming  them,)  each  one-ninth  part  of 
my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  ray  said  wife 
and  two  grandsons,  before  named,  &c.  This  bequest  to  each  of  my  three  daugh- 
ters, to  be  held  in  trust  by  my  executor  and  his  successor  or  successors  in  office, 
and  the  amount  of  their  one-ninth  part  each  to  be  invested  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Boston,  the  income  of  which  to  be 
paid  to  them,  my  said  daughters,  severally  on  their  order  during  their  lifetime, 
and  to  their  heirs  after  theif  decease. 

6th.  1  give  to  my  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  P.,  each  one-ninth  part  of  my  estate, 
both  real  and  personal,  after  providing  for  the  bequest  to  my  wife,  and  two  grand- 
aons,  &c.  This  bequest  to  my  said  three  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  F.,  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  my  executor,  &c.,  and  the  amount  of  their  one-ninth  part  each,  to  be 
placed  by  him,  my  executor,  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  Boston,  during  the  life  of  each  of  them,  the  income  of  which  to  be  paid 
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to  them  on  their  order,  provided,  however,  if  their  said  ninth  part  shall  exceed 
$10,000  each,  the  amount  over  that  sum  may  be  paid  to  them  in  money,  if  re- 
quested. 

7th.  After  the  decease  of  my  said  wife,  M.,  the  said  sum,  before  mentioned,  ol 
not  less  than  $40,000,  or  whatever  amount  may  be  invested  by  my  executor  it 
trust  to  produce  the  annual  income  of  $2,000,  for  the  support  of  my  said  wife 
the  said  Hum  so  invested  shall  remain  during*  thirty  years  from  her  decease,  the 
income  of  which  shall  be  equally  divided  by  my  executor,  &c.,  on  receipt  thereof 
among  my  before  named  nine  children,  or  their  heirs. 

8th.  My  executor  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  all  my  real  estate,  including  the 
dwelling-house  given  my  wife,  after  her  decease,  when  he  may  think  best  to  dc 
80,  giving  the  preference  in  the  sale  thereof,  to  either  of  my  children,  should  the} 
incline  to  purchase  the  same. 

The  testator  died  on  or  about  June  2,  1843 ;  leaving  his  widow  and  five  sons 
R.,  J.,  S.,  H.,  and  N.,  and  three  daughters,  M.,  S.,  H.,  and  two  grandsons,  F.  H. 
and  W.  R.,  the  sons  of  the  testator's  son  William,  deceased;  and  said  sons  anc 
daughters  of  the  testator,  with  said  W.  R.  and  F.  H.,  where  his  only  heirs  at 
law.  Said  F.  H.,  afterwaij^s  deceased,  intestate,  and  April  14,  1860,  the  window 
also,  deceased  ;  B.  F.,  one  of  the  sons,  died  during  the  testator's  life  time;  S. 
another  son,  died  after  the  testator's  decease,  both  intestate,  and  without  issue 
After  the  decease  of  the  widow,  the  executor  sold  the  dwelling-house  with  the 
appurtenances  given  to  her,  and  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the  testator. 

It  was  contended  that  the  limitation  in  the  7th  clause  was  void ;  that,  and  the 
property  given  for  the  annuity  to  the  testator's  wife,  being  no  longer  needed  for 
that  purpose,  ought  to  be  distributed  among  the  heirs  at  law  of  the  testator,  as 
undevised  estate ;  or  to  and  among  his  said  legatees,  and  their  representatives, 
under  the  several  bequests  in  his  will.  And  William  R.  claimed  a  full  and  equal 
share  of  the  whole  of  said  property,  as  the  sole  representative  of  his  f^ither. 

The  bill  was  taken  pro  confesso  as  to  all  but  Wm.  R.,  but  no  controvery  was 
made  as  to  the  facts. 

C.  P.  Curtis,  for  the  plaintiffs ;  R.  Choate  and  J.  M.  Bell,  for  the  defendants. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Shaw,  C.  J.  He  said : — The  will 
was  to  be  read  as  if  the  provision  in  the  seventh  clause,  controlling  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  there  mentioned  for  thirty  years,  was  struck  out,  since  that 
was  void,  as  tending  to  create  a  perpetuity.  The  mansion  house,  &c.,  being 
given,  with  power  to  sell,  the  proceeds,  when  sold,  were  held  by  the  executor  on 
the  same  trusts  as  the  real  estate  would  have  been  under  the  will,  if  the  rever- 
sion passed  by  it;  if  not,  then  it  or  the  proceeds  vested  in  the  heirs  at  law  of  the 
testator,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  two  grandsons,  who  were  entitled,  as 
representing  their  father,  to  one-ninth  of  the  intestate  estate. 

The  principal  question  in  contcist  is  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  sam 
investoa  for  the  widow's  annuity  after  her  decease. 

After  giving  the  house,  &.C.,  the  legacies  to  his  grandsons,  and  this  annuity,  the 
testator  bequeaths  one-ninth  part  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  each  of  his 
three  sons,  R.,  J.,  and  H.,  one-ninth  to  each  of  his  three  daughters,  then  one-ninth 
to  each  of  his  three  sons,  N.,  S.,  and  B.  F. ;  in  each  case  "  after  providing  for  the 
bequest "  to  his  wife  and  grandsons. 

It  appears  the  three  sons  first  named, are  still  living,  also  the  three  daughters. 
Of  the  three  sons  whose  property  was  given  in  trusty  B.  F.  died  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father.  Now  "  after  "  means  often  subject  to,  after  taking  out,  &c.  Then 
the  gift  of  his  estate,  after  the  bequest  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  includes  a  ^ift  ol 
the  reversion  of  the  house,  &c.,  and  of  the  principal  invested  for  the  annuity.  A 
reversion  passes  under  the  name  and  title  of  estate.  Taking  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  clauses  together,  we  think  they  constitute  a  gift;  of  hine-ninths  of  the  whole 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate  remaining  after  the  previous  bequests  and  devisea 
Giving  it,  subject  to  the  prior  gift,  is  giving  the  whole,  subject  to  that  deductioa 
The  reversion  constitutes  part  of,  and  passes  as  his  estate.  One  son  died  inteSi 
tate,  and  without  issue,  that  is  B.  F.,  and  his  legacy  therefore  lapsed  and  fell 
into  the  estate ;  as  then  only  eight-ninths  was  disposed  of,  one-ninth  must  be 
distribated  as  intestate  estate,  and  in  making  this  distribution,  the  two  grandsoni 
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ire  entitled  to  one-DiDtii  thereof,  of  which  William  will  tike  one-half  in  his  own 
riffht,  and  the  other  half  as  the  heir  of  F.  H.,  subject  to  legal  charges  thereon. 
Taking  the  whole  will  together,  it  seemsi  to  us  the  extcutors'  duty  to  distribute 
the  whole  fund  in  dispute  as  follows :  one-ninth  each  to  R.,  J.,  and  H. ;  one-ninth 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  each  of  the  three  daughters  ;  one-ninth  for  N. ;  one-ninth 
to  the  personal  representatives  of  S.,  who  survived  his  father,  and  is  now  dead ; 
one-ninth  as  intestate  estate  of  R.  H.,  the  testator,  to  his  heirs  at  law.  Decree 
accordingly. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•tWIKAL  EKVIBW  OT  THE  CODRII  Of  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  FOR  THl  TEAR— rRlClS  OF  COTTOW, 
IRKADSTCFF*,  ARD  MANUFACTrRBP  OOOOt  — RKFLBCTION*  DPON  THE  ORNKItAL  PRnSPBRITV,  WITH 
THE  DaNOER  INCIDENT  TUERETU— INCREASE  OF  BANKS,  IN  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  MONETARY  AFFAIRS 
—INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  MERCANTILE  HOU8IB,  WITH  THE  CORREi«P«»NDINO  EVILS— RAPID 
EXTENSION  OF  WELL  PROJECTED  RAILROADS  LESS  AN  EVIL  THAN  GENERALLY  APPREHENDED— 
lAllS  OF  THE  PRBMENT  COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION— COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  A 
COMPARISON  OF  THE  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  FOR  A  SERIES  OF 
TSARS— BALANCE  OF  TRADE— REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  UF  THE  UNITED  STATES— FoREION  RRLA- 
TIONS  OF  TBB  COUNTRY  IN  TUEIR  IFFECT  UPON  COMM ERCE— R EVIE W  OF  THE  E81IMATED  IN- 
CRBASB  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS— STATE  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET— DEPOSITS  AND  l  OIN- 
AOS  AT  THE  FUILADELPUIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS  FOR  NOV  EM  SER— DITTO  AT  ALL  THE  MINTS 
FROM  JAN.  IST-IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  FROM 
JAN.  1st— NOTICB  OF  BOMB  ITEMS  OF  FREE  GOODS  — IMPORTS  OF  DRY  UUODS  WITH  FULL  PAR- 
ncCLARS  OF  TOE  DESCRIPTION  OF  FABRICS— INCREASE  IN  THE  FIR-CENTAOE  OF  REVENUE,  SHOW- 
Ma  A  COMPARATIVE  EXCESS  IN  TUB  RECEIPTS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  LUXURY— CASH  DUTIES  REiKlVED 
AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  FROM  JAN.  IST— EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  F<»R  NOVEMBER 
ARD  FROM  JAN.  IsT— SHIPMENTS  OF  PRODUCE  COMPARED  FOR  TWO  YEARS— RUMORS  OF  IMPERIAL 
SPECULATIONB  IN  BRBaDSTUFFS. 

The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which  will  be  reckoned  with  the  past 
when  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  has  been  one  of  signal  commercial 
prosperity  throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  Union.  We  have  formerly 
bd  seasons  of  expansion,  when  nominal  fortunes  have  been  reckoned  in  a  mul- 
titude of  hands ;  but  never  before  since  the  first  colony  was  planted  on  our 
shores,  has  the  country  made  such  rapid  strides  in  wealth,  upon  a  substantial 
basis.  We  know  that  this  has  not  been  unattended  with  dangers,  nor  unaccom- 
panied with  great  and  sore  evils.  Genuine  prosperity  in  its  influence  on  the 
human  heart  is  ever  dangerous,  and  the  stimulus  which  has  produced  such  a  sud- 
den growth  of  wealth,  like  a  rich  compost  upon  a  generous  soil,  must  have 
given  rankness  also  to  the  tares  growing  with  the  wheat  Nearly  every  State 
of  the  Union  has  at  last  felt  the  excitement  The  great  staple  of  the  South, 
notwithstanding  the  large  crop  of  the  current  year,  is  still  in  demand  and  at  a 
comparatively  high  rate.  Breadstuflfs  have  reached  a  price  which  will  liberally 
reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Manufactured  articles  arc  also  realizing 
a  profit  to  the  producer.  In  cottons,  this  has  been  long  enough  continued  to 
enable  the  proprietors  of  the  best  managed  mills  to  declare  handsome  dividends. 
Woolens  have  been  less  favored  owing  to  our  dependence  in  part  upon  foreign 
raw  material,  which  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty,  by  which  the  manufacturers  have 
been  shorn  of  a  portion  of  their  profits.  But  these  goods  are  now  improving, 
and  promising  a  surer  reward  to  the  producer.  Our  merchants  have  never  en- 
joyed such  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Breaches  of  mercantile  faith,  or  failure  to 
meet  commercial  engagements,  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  thus  the  profit- 
and-lo89  account  exhibits  a  range  of  entries  all  upon  the  credit  side.  "  What 
nextt"  id  the  question  asked,  or  anxiously  considered  on  every  side.  Have  we 
reached  thb  hight  of  prosperity  only  to  make  our  fall  the  more  disastrous  ?  Is 
tbe  course  of  commercial  affaire  always  like  the  segment  of  a  circle  described 
by  a  ehild'B  BWing,  and  can  there  be  no  progress  without  a  corresponding  reac- 
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tion  ?  Has  the  world  grown  no  wiser  with  age  than  thus  to  toil  up  the  hill, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  ground  will  all  Le  lost  again  ?  These  are  thoughts 
which  will  come  to  many  during  the  long  evenings  that  close  in  upon  the  first 
days  of  the  new  year. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  signs  of  evil  portent.  We  regard  as  the  most 
dangerous,  the  rapid  increase  of  new  banks.  The  principal  danger,  from  this 
source,  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  legitimate  banking  will  be  greatly^ 
increased,  while  the  profits  will  only  be  divided.  Nor  is  it  so  much  in  the  un- 
healthy expansion  which  will  bo  created  by  the  increased  issue  of  paper  money, 
although  this  is  an  evil  of  great  mngnitude.  The  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact, 
that  the  control  of  the  currency  and  the  direction  of  monetary  affairs  will  pass, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  hands  of  the  judicious  and  experienced,  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  set  of  men,  too  liltle  accustomed  to  such  a  charge.  The  new 
banks  are  managed  in  a  great  degree  by  new  hands,  undisciplined  by  former  re- 
verses, and  unaccustomed  to  the  dangers  which  are  sure  to  be  encountered.  Like 
inexperienced  mariners,  they  will  carry  too  much  sail  in  fair  weather,  and  give 
way  to  too  sudden  a  panic  when  the  storm  overtakes  them.  A  large  class  of  the 
new  banks,  too,  are  originated  by  horrowers  instead  of  capitalists,  and  this  will 
add  neither  to  their  caution  or  stability. 

Another  indication  of  evil,  is  the  rapid  formation  of  new  houses  by  young 
and  inexperienced  clerks,  who  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  wiser  heads 
until  they  are  more  fit  to  be  trusted  to  their  own  strength.  The  requisites  for 
the  successful  management  of  mercantile  business  are  greatly  underrated  by  a 
majority  of  the  young  men  in  this  country ;  and  the  melancholy  disasters  with 
which  our  commercial  history  in  the  past  is  so  thickly  strewed,  seem  to  have  no 
influence  in  deterring  the  young  and  adventurous  from  embarking  in  the  same 
desperate  enterprise.  And  many  even  of  those  who  have  some  reason  in  setting 
up  for  themselves,  show  but  little  judgment  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career. 
They  have  no  patience  for  the  small  beginnings,  the  slow  but  sure  earnings, 
which  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  success  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
They  lay  out  their  scheme  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  truly  dazzling,  and  their 
expenses  are  generally  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  their  profits.  This  multiplication  of 
mercantile  houses  will  be  one  of  the  most  trying  of  all  the  assaults  upon  our 
prosperity  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  regard  the  unparalleled  increase  of  railroads  as  another  element  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  such  it  will  no  doubt  be  to  a  certiin  extent.  But  so  far  as  these  roads 
have  been  well  projected,  though  they  may  prove  a  total  loss  to  the  original  pro- 
prietors, they  will  steadily  and  surely  add  more  than  their  cost  to  the  public 
wealth,  by  developing  new  sources  of  prosperity.  We  do  believe  that  if  the 
present  gi*eat  channels  of  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West  were 
to  be  doubled  by  new  works  to  be  immediately  commenced,  that  there  would  be 
a  link  too  many  by  the  time  they  were  completed. 

We  now  stand  on  a  far  different  basis  from  any  we  have  ever  before  occupied. 
Very  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  have  been  added  to 
our  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  witiiin  the  last  three  years.  This  is  a  fact  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  general  estimate  of  commercial  causes,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  our  statistics  and  cannot  be  disputed. 

Since  our  (last  issue,  the  President's  message,  and  several  important  public 
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documents,  comprising  the  annual  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  the  country, 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  under  the 
appropriate  heading  in  the  present  number.  We  recapitulate  here  some  of  the 
priaeipal  items,  with  a  comparison  for  the  previous  two  years : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES — FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80. 

1819-^0.         1S;0-1.  1S51-2. 

ForejVn  merchandise   $173,509,521     $210,771,429  $207,240,101 

Foreign  specie  and  bullion..   4,628,792  6,453,503  5,262,643 

Total  imports.   $178,138,313     $216,224,932  $212,602,744 

EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  FORfIGN  POUTS. 

Domestic  produce   $184,900,233     $178,620,138  $149,861,911 

Specie  and  bullion   7,523,004         29,465,752  42.507,286 

Foreign  merchandise   9,476,483        10,802,121  17,204,026 

Total  exports.   $161,898,720     $218,388,011  $209,573,222 

This  shows,  for  the  year  ending  with  last  June,  a  total  of  imports  amounting 
to  8212.502,744,  against  a  total  of  exports  amounting  to  $209,673,222,  the  two 
items  thus  very  nearly  balancing.  The  specie  exported  was,  a  great  portion  of 
it,  jast  as  truly  an  article  of  domestic  produce,  as  the  items  already  classed  under 
that  head,  and  its  retention  here  would  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  market,  as  the  retention  of  an  equal 
Talue  of  the  grain  or  flour  which  has  been  exported,  would  have  upon  the  value 
of  those  commodities.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  imports  than  usual  has 
consisted  of  free  goods ;  of  the  dutiable,  those  articles  of  luxury  are  in  excess 
which  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  to- 
tal revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  to  which  we  have  also  append- 
ed a  comparison  of  the  expenses  for  the  same  time  : — 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES, 

18j0-l.  1851-2. 

Total  revenue  from  all  sources   $62,812,979  87     $49,728,386  89 

Total  expenses.   $48,008,878  69     $46,007,896  20 

Bilance  io  United  States  Treasury,  July  1   $10,91 1,646  69     $14,682,186  89 

Many  are  still  turning  their  eyes  toward  the  unsettled  state  of  our  foreign 
relations,  looking  for  some  threatening  evil  from  that  quarter;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  thing,  from  the  policy  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  administra- 
tion, will  result  in  a  breach  of  commercial  intercourse  in  any  direction. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  American  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  have  been  sent  abroad  during  the  current  year,  and  the  total 
of  new  indebtedness  thus  created  has  been  estimated  in  some  quarters  at  more 
than  $30,000,000.  That  no  such  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been  added  to 
our  cash  means  during  the  year,  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the  exchange  mar- 
ket, which  could  not  have  remained  against  the  country,  when  the  exports  and 
imports  were  nearly  equally  divided,  if  the  above  amount  had  been  received  in 
€»8h  from  abroad.  We  have  watched  the  investments  made  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  were  offered,  and  been  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cry  about  the 
amount  taken  on  foreign  account,  was  like  the  story  about  foreign  capital  used 
in  the  election,  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Take  the  amount  of  cap- 
Hal,  wbkh  has  been  thus  credited  to  foreigners  by  popular  rumor  daring  the 
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last  few  years,  and  add  it  to  the  total  of  exports,  then  deduct  the  imports  and 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  balance.  , 

As  usual  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  money  has  been  more  in  demand,  but  it 
is  still  freely  supplied  at  rates  inside  of  the  average  of  legal  interest  in  the  sev- 
eral States. 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  November : — 

DEPOSrrS  FOR  MOVElfBVB. 

VEW  ORLEANS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  Calirornlo.    Total.  From  Califonila.  ToUL 

Gold                                          1827.968     |886,430  $7,188,600  $7,260,000 

Silver   1,953        10.018    24,800 


Total   $829,921     $846,448     $7,188,600  $7,284,800 


GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pieces        Value.  Pieces.  Value. 


Double  eagles                                10.000     $200,000  207.481  $4,148,620 

EaRles   19.717  197.170 

Half  eagles   76,974  879.870 

Quarter  eagles                               62.000      165,000  84.540  86.860 

Gold  dollars   178,688  178,688 


Total  gold  coinage                  72,000     $365,000  616,195  $4,990,648 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars   21,940  $10,970 

Quarter  dollars   70,400  17,600 

Dimes   80,000  8.000 

Half  dimes   67,000  8.860 

Three-cent  pieces.   2,002,800  60.084 


Total  silver  coinage   2,242. 140       $  1 00,004 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Oente   242,232  $2,422 


Total  coinage.   72,000     $355,000      8,000,567  $5,092,969 

We  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  total  deposits  of  gold,  and  coinage  at  all 
of  the  mints  from  Jan.  1st  to  Nov.  30th,  1852. 

STATElfENT  Or  THE   COINAGE  OF   THE   MINT   OF  THE  UKFTED  STATES  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
AND  rrs  BRANCHES,  FROM  JAN.  1,  TO  NOV.  80,  1852. 
Mints.  Gold.  Sliver.        Copper.  Total. 

Philadelphia.   $45,784,938     $693,608     $42,768  $46,471,299 

New  Orleans   4,180.000       144,000    4,824,000 

Charlotte,  N.  C   866.849    856.849 

Dahlooega,  Ga.   423,981    418,981 


All  the  miota   $60,685,768     $887,608     $42,758  $61,666,129 

OOMPARATIYE   STATEMENTS  OF  DEPOSrTS   OF   GOLD  AT  THE  MINT  AMD  BRANCH  MINTS  OF 
THE  UNrrED  STATES,  FROM  JAN.  1,  TO  NOV.  30,  IS  THE  YEARS  1851-2. 

PHILADELPHIA.  18Slt  18^1. 

United  States  gold».   $41,606,411  $46,648,119 

Other  gold   669,598  1,008,688 

ToUL   $42,176,009  $47,561,701 

HEW  ORLBANS. 

United  States  gold.   $7,656,909  $8,444,688 

Other  gold..   140.862  141,664 

Total..   $7,797,261  $8,686,082 
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CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

United  States  gold.  ^   $391,402  $388,906 

DABLONKOA,  OA. 

United  States  gold.   $318,981  $897,472 

AT  ALL  THE  MINTS. 

United  States  gold   $49,778,708  $60,768,846 

Otliergold   809,950  1,150,152 

Total   $59,588,658  $61,919,017 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article  we  have  published  a  statement  of  the  importa 
and  exports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1852. 
In  previous  numbers  of  this  magazine  we  have  brought  the  statement  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  port  of  New  York,  down  to  the  close  of  October;  we  now  annex 
comparative  tables  for  November : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  ENTERED  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

\m,       m\.  mi 

Entered  for  coneumption   $6,375,652  $4,899,085  $7,167,851 

Bntered  for  warehousing     798.147  938,056  596.068 

Free  goods   416,191  416,888  891.382 

Specie   13.580  218,478  80,766 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $6,603,570     $6,971,462  $8,736,067 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse   906,006       1,377,100  1,047,972 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  November,  1852,  are  S2,764|615  greater 
tiian  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1851,  and  $2,132,497  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1850.  Of  this  increase,  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  been  in 
free  goods,  the  imports  of  which  include  $384,000  in  tea,  and  $360,000  in  coffee. 
The  amount  entered  for  warehousing  has  fallen  off,  showing  that  the  receipts 
have  been  in  active  demand.  The  total  withdrawn  from  warehouse  is  also  less, 
the  stock  having  been  previously  much  reduced.  The  imports  of  dry  goods 
have  increased  $1,013,988,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.    The  following  is  a  division  of  the  imports,  exclusive  of  specie : — 

IMPORTS  QF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

im.       mi  mi 

Dry  goods   $2,217,722     $1,867,221  $2,881,209 

General  merchandise   4,372,268       8,885,768  6,774,092 

Totol  mercbandise   $6,689,990     $5,762,979  $8,655,301 

If  the  imports  continue  to  increase  at  this  rate,  the  falling  off  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1852  will  be  more  than  recovered  before  the  spring  months  have 
closed.  Up  to  the  first  of  D?eember  the  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York 
from  January  first  were  $5,086,523,  less  than  the  amount  for  the  corresponding 
eleven  months  of  1851. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  ENTERED  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTUS. 

is^o.        18SI.  mi 

Entered  for  consumption   $92,606,150  $100,615,960  $98,248,742 

Entered  for  warehousing   14.389,596  12.862,907  7.730,384 

Preegoods   8,*J6^638  9,144,170  11,276,195 

Specie.   10,109,965  2,024.167  2,295,410 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port   $131,816,249     $124,637,254  $119,660,781 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse   10,281,496        12,781,070  14,611,468 

Th«  tpecie  in  1860  np  to  the  close  of  October,  included  a  portion  of  the  re. 
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ceipts  of  California  gold,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  falling  off  m 
item.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1852  8 
a  decline  of  $5,357,766  as  compared  with  1851,  and  an  increase  of  2,049 
as  compared  with  1850.  These  imports  have  been  divided  between  dry  g* 
and  general  merchandise  as  follows  : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEV  TXXRS  FOR  ELEYSN  MONTHS. 

18)0.  1851.  18§ 

Dry  good«   $68,373,456     $69,100,621  $66,025 

Qeoeral  merchaodise   66,832,828       63,512,466  61,231 

Total  merchandise.   $115,206,284   $122,618,087  $117,26f 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  although  they  have  incre 
60  per  cent  for  the  month  of  November  as  previously  shown,  are  less  for 
eleven  months  of  1852  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  either  of  the 
preceding  years,  the  decline  being  $3,076,906  as  compared  with  1851, 
$2,349,741  as  compared  with  1850.  We  annex  a  full  comparison  both  foi 
month  and  for  eleven  months,  giving  the  amount  of  each  description  of  fabi 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  TORE  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  KOVXl 
ENTERED  ^OR  CONSUMPTION. 

1850.  1851.  18 

Manufactures  of  wool   $379,899  $285,808  $685 

Manufactures  of  cotton   267,516  264,439  87( 

Manufactures  of  silk   678,488  847,862  96$ 

Manufactures  uf  flax   823,704  821,715  54( 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   240,445  138,685  20£ 

Total   $1,884,502      $1,868,009  $2,687 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool   $54,997  $52,948  $4! 

Manufactures  of  cotton   49.676  84,911  15 

Manufactures  of  silk   57,088  184,560  64 

Manufactures  of  flax   82,896  25,160  2( 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   18,176  56,083  24 

Total   $212,832        $353,662  $16€ 

Add  entered  for  consumption.   1,884,502       1,368,009  2,68*3 

Totel  thrown  upon  the  market. . .      $2,096,884      $1,711,671  $2,804 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool   $79,641  $87,820  $68 

Manufactures  of  cotton   101,690  81,037  hi 

Manufactures  of  silk   67,224  172,607  H 

Manufactures  of  flax   49,068  101,206  i 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   45,597  66,542  41 

Total   $333,220        $509,212  $245 

Add  entered  for  consumption   1,884,502        1,368,009  2,63* 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port   $2,217,722      $1,867,221  $2,881 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE  FOR  ELEVEN  MON* 
FROM  JANUARY  IST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool   $14,483,062  $12,668,004  $18,79( 

Manufactures  of  cotton.   9,601.966  8,941,972  8,66^ 

Manufactures  of  silk   18,546,459  20,863,773  19.30( 

Manufactures  of  flax   7,045.810  6.766.706  6,66' 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods.   2,656,614  8,421,639  8,841 

Ibtal   $62,282,911     $61,662,09$  $61,26^ 
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TTITHDRAWir  FEOM  WAESH0U8B. 

1850.  1851.  1851. 

Slaflnfactures  of  wool   $1,744,877  §1,8-19,885  $1,561,075 

Manufactures  of  cotton   1,171,289  1,820,439  1,333,761 

Maoofiwtures  of  eilk   1,086,084  1,554,921  1,844,230 

Manufactures  of  flax.   427,0U  586,304  765,805 

MiBcellaoeoua  dry  goods   145,290  486,268  363,499 

Total   $4,573,554       $5,717,817  16,857,870 

Add  entered  for  coDBumption   52,232,911       61,652,093  51,264,593 

ToUl  thrown  on  the  market   $56,806,465     157,869,910  $57,122,463 

KNTEBXD  F0&  WARKHOUSINQ. 

Manufactures  of  wool   $2,079,980  $2,155,437  $1,248,860 

Manufactures  of  cotton   1,850,928  1,518,872  860,666 

Manufactures  of  silk   1,829,806  2,461,450  1,909,168 

Manufactures  of  flax.   712,912  819,971  887,741 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   166,919  4-98,298  407,698 

ToUL   $6,140,546       $7,448,528  $4,769,122 

Add  entered  for  consumption   62,232,911       51,652,093  61,204,593 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $58,873,456     $59,100,621  $66,023,716 

Up  to  the  last  week  in  December,  at  which  date  the  heavy  imports  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  commenced,  the  imports  for  December  1852  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, after  that  there  will  be  less  difference  in  the  comparison,  although  we 
look  for  very  large  imports  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year  1853.  The  rev- 
enue has  not  fallen  off  in  proportion  to  the  imports.  The  total  of  cash  duties 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  December  Ist,  shows  an  average  on  the  dutiable 
imports  of  28i  per  cent,  while  for  the  same  time  of  the  preceding  year  the  average 
was  only  26  per  cent,  showing  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  those  articles 
of  luxury  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty.  We  annex  a  comparison  for  three 
years: — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIYEI)  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

1850.  1851.  1851. 

First  quarter   $6,996,666  48  $9,295,257  80  $7,617,887  72 

Second  quarter   6,038,253  67  7,857,408  80  6,682,425  16 

Third  quarter   10,190,324  87  9,402,997  80  10,281,190  03 

In  October   2,112,906  29  1,958,616  17  2,392,109  57 

In  November   1,642,126  27  1,488,740  09  2,051,476  35 

Total,  11  months   $26,976,266  98    $29,502,919  16     $28,975,088  88 

Our  readers  will  remember  our  prediction  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine, 
that  the  exportR  of  November  would  show  an  increase  quite  as  marked  as  the 
imports ;  this  has  been  fully  verified,  the  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  being  about 
40  per  cent  greater  than  in  November  1851. 

EXPORTS  FROM  KKW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

1850.  1851.  1852. 

Domestic  produce   $8,677,657  $2,451,611  $3,529,447 

Foreign  merchandise,  (free)   '     87,728  62,868  27,634 

Foreign  merchandise,  (dutiable)   676,696  897,697  641,296 

Specie.   905,394  6,038,996  809,818 

Total   $6,297,470     $7,946,472  $4,908,190 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie   4,892,076      2,911,476  4,098,377 
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There  has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  Bhipment*^  of  apecie,  both  for  the« 
month  and  throughout  the  year.  We  annex  a  similar  comparison  for  eleveiL 
months : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  ELETEN  MONTHS. 

18^0.  ISSI.  18a 

Domestic  produce   140,612.499  186,662,839  |3*7,768,98S 

Foreign  merchandise,  (free)   633.037  699,895  827,146 

Foreign  merchandise,  (dutiable)   4,937,933  3,672,624  4,310.270 

Specie   8,774,188  88,074,974  28.915,950 

...  164,757,657 
  45,983,469 


$79,099,832 
41,024,858 


166.822.299 
42,9(  6.349 


Total  

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 

The  total  fOr  eleven  months  shows  that  tho  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  have 
increased  $1,881,491  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1851,  and  is  93,077,120 
less  tiian  the  amount  for  the  similar  period  of  1850. 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipments  of  some  of  the 
leading  articles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  porta  from  January  Ist 
to  December  20th : 


18SI. 
24,387 
1,637 
278,416 


mi. 

16,632 
1,088 
408,901 


Ashes — pots. . .  .bbls. 
pearls  

Beeswax  lbs. 

Breadntnffs — 

Wheat  flour  .  .bbls.  1,246,261  1,311,496 

Rye  flour   7,890  8,289 

Corn  meal   37,330  44,819 

W  heat  bush.  1,439,088  3,012,718 


i8§i.  mt 

Naval  stores  bbls.    369,966  611,926 

Oils,  whale  galls.  1,106,278  68,185 

sperm   543,397  791,829 

lard   209.094  26.899 

linseed   7,260  11,962 

ProvUions — 

Pork  bbls.     45.146  88,747 

Beef   87,622  47,081 

Cut  meats  lbs.  3.140.202  1,497.599 

Butter   2,110.487  631.180 

Cheese   7,476  847  1,063.989 

Lard   6,607,891  4,440.521 

Rice  trcs.     27.392  25.206 

Tiillow  cwt.  2,21 1,993  408,096 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  18.642  24,246 
Do.,  manufacturedJbs.  3,721.049  4,615,207 
Whalebone   1,800,130  1,029,148 


Rye   18,162  236,460 

Oats   6,282  10,212 

Barley   367 

Com   1.698,808  753,928 

Caudles,  mold .. boxes     36,665  57,490 

sperm   4,097  8.805 

Coal  tons     11,198  87,185 

Cotton  bales    281,667  831,674 

Hay   6,600  7,326 

Hopa.   404  744 

It  will  be  8een  that  the  exports  of  wheat  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  sliipments  of  flour,  which  showed  a  falling  off  early  in  the  year,  now  present 
an  increase.  The  only  cereal  the  exports  of  which  have  declined,  is  corn,  foi 
which  ihe  foreign  demand  has  been  less  active.  'J'he  shipments  of  beef  have 
increased,  but  iu  all  other  provisions  the  amount  for  the  current  year  exhibits  a 
decline. 

JSonie  excitement  has  been  created  here  by  the  statement,  copied  from  British 
journals,  to  the  etfect  that  the  head  of  the  French  government,  by  a  mastei 
stroke  of  policy,  equal  to  the  coupcTetal  by  which  he  paved  the  way  to  hincrown, 
had  been  speculating  in  breadstuff:*,  not  with  a  view  lo  an  advance  in  price,  but 
in  order  to  prevent  an  apprehended  rise  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  mawieftol 
his  people.  It  was  asserted  that  purchases  of  grain  had  been  efiected  at  the 
same  lime  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  aiid  ol 
flour  at  New  York,  which  were  shipped  to  British  markets,  and  sold  below  theii 
cost,  in  order  to  prevent  a  demand  from  France.  This  inference  probably  grevi 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  British  oiarkets  were  at  the  same  moment  below  those 
in  which  the  breadhtufl*s  were  purchased,  while  the  business  was  bri^^kly  c:irriec 
on  as  if  it  paid  a  proHt.  The  explanation  is  simple  ;  mo^t  of  the  shipments  un- 
doubtedly did  pay  a  profit.  Prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  ;  the  pruduci 
sold  to  day  in  Liverpool  at  a  price  below  the  present  cost  here,  was  shipped  per 
haps  six  weeks  ago  at  a  mucli  lower  rate,  and  thus  exports  on  a  rising  market 
continue  to  pay,  although  the  relative  prices  at  the  siime  moment  throughoul 
any  imrt  of  the  season  may  be  highest  at  the  port  of  clearance. 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  DANdBE  IN  1851. 

h  the  Merchant^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  for  September,  1862,  (vol. 
nvii,  pages  289-310,)  we  published  an  elaborate  account  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
Daoobe,  with  full  statistics  of  the  exports,  imports,  navigation,  (fee,  for  each  year  from 
1837  to  1850,  carefully  prepared  for  our  Journal  by  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dragoman  to 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople.  We  are  now  indebted  to  the  same 
aathoritative  source  for  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1851.  We  should  be  glad  if 
all  our  Consuls  and  Commercial  Agents  abroad  would  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Brown,  by  furnishing  us  from  time  to  time  with  the  "  facts  and  figures  "  which  per- 
tain to  the  trade.  Commerce,  and  navigation  (and  whatever  else  may  interest  the  mer- 
chaot  and  statesman)  of  their  several  localities.  Many < of  them,  if  not  all,  make  such 
Ntoms  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  where  they  are  placed  on  file,  and 
entirely  lost  to  the  commercial  world.  Mr.  Brown,  we  believe,  not  only  makes  these 
retonu  to  our  government,  but  at  the  same  time  furnishes  duplicates  for  our  use : — 

JOTE  Of  niPOETATION  INTO  IBRAILA  UP  THE  DANUBE  IN  1851,  IN  K.SOLISH  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES,  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING. 


Merchondlae. 
MiOQ&ctures  and  cotton-twist. . .  .packages 


Manufactures,  Turkish  

Cotton-yam,  Turkish  sacks 

Sugar,  refined  and  crushed.  casks,  Ac. 

Sugar,  candied.  cases 

Tea  packages 

Coffee  bags  A  casks 

Pepper  bags 

Cloves  and  other  spices  cases 

Rum  barrels 

Tin,  in  bars  cwt. 

Tin  plates  cases 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets  tons 

N'aik  barrels 

Zinc  

Iron  safes  and  machines.  .pieces 

Tar  and  pitch  barrels 

Rosin  

Alum  

Coals  tons 

Saltpeter  barrels 

Sulphur  

Vitriol  and  copperas  

Logwood  pieces 

Soap  cwt. 

Oii:  

Oil  cases 

Oliyes  sKins  A  barrels 

Wine  barrels 

Porter  

Champagne  and  other  wines. .  bbls.  A  cases 

Raisios  barrels 

Raisins  cases 

Figa  barrels 

VOL.  XXVUI. — NO,  I.  6 


Qaantity. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

4,206 

£55  0 

0 

£231,830 

89 

30  0 

0 

2,670 

628 

15  0 

0 

9,346 

2,484 

18  0 

0 

43,812 

86 

8  0 

0 

108 

121 

10  0 

0 

1,210 

1,893 
987 

4  0 

0 

6,572 

0  30 

0 

1,480 

228 

7  0 

0 

1,561 

837 

7  0 

0 

5,859 

208 

5  0 

0 

1,040 

2,485 

2  0 

0 

4,870 

2,991 

7  0 

0 

20,987 

459 

0  80 

0 

688 

20 

20  0 

0 

400 

88 

10  0 

0 

880 

998 

0  10 

0 

499 

10 

0  80 

0 

16 

410 

2  0 

0 

820 

185 

0  25 

0 

231 

10 

4  0 

0 

40 

10 

0  30 

0 

16 

239 

0  50 

0 

698 

976 

0  2 

0 

98 

734 

0  85 

0 

1,284 

8,807 

2  0 

0 

n,6l4 

26 

0  10 

0 

18 

1,767 

0  15 

0 

1,325 

271 

4  0 

0 

1,084 

10 

2  0 

0 

20 

56 

5  0 

0 

280 

1,744 

2  0 

0 

8,488 

1,800 

0  8 

0 

720 

910 

1  0 

0 

910 

88 
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Merchandiae.  Quantity.  Value.  Totals 

FigB  cases  400  £0    8  0  : 

Lemons  and  oranges.  barrels  dls  cases  1,379  1    0  0 

Almonds  barrels  207  2    0  0 

Dates   23  4   0  0 

Filberts.   639  0  16  0 

Locusts,  or  carubs  cwt.  4,018  0   6  0 

Halva.  cases  397  0  10  0 

Ghick  peas  barrels  64  3    0  0 

Bice.  bags  1,206  1    0  0 

Tobacco  cwt  2,401  5    0  0  1 

Caviar,  black..  casks  26  60    0  0 

Caviar,  red  barrels  246  1    0  0 

Tunny  fish   260  4   0  0 

Scombri,  (salt  fish)   4  0  26  0 

Sardines   303  0  30  0 

Polipes     22  10   0  0 

Aniseed   109  6   0  0 

Incense   47  6   0  0 

Chaira  dozen  640  8   0  0 

Earthenware  crates  488  6    0  0  ! 

Paste  cases  264  0  18  0 

Paper   10  6   0  0 

Window-glass  boxes  2,868  .  0  16  0  1 

Paint  barrels  496  0  16  0 

Mastic   21  2    0  0 

Bottles,  empty.  bottles  2,860  2   0  0  ! 

Dressed  leather  bundles  398  10   0  0  i 

Medicine  cases  1  10    0  0 

Marble  slabs.  pieces  100  2   0  0 

Malta  stones  and  zambUs   8,024  0   0  6 

Furniture  cases  9  6    0  0 

Empty  jars.  pieces  131  0   6  0 

Brooms   3,340  0   0  4 

Total   £89 

KOTE  OF  VESSELS  DEPAETINO  LOADED  FBOM  IBEAILA,  AND  CARGOES  OF  THE  SAME  IN  1 


NaUoD. 

Greek*  

Turkish.  

Wallachianf  . . 
Moldavian^  . . . 

Bussian  

Austrian  

Sardinian  §. . . . 

Italian  

Ionian  

English!  

French   

Belgian  

German  

Swedish,  AcTf. 


No.  of 

Wheat, 

Ind.  corOf 

Barley, 

Rapeseed,  Tallow, 

8t 

vesaela. 

qra. 

qrB. 

qra. 

qre. 

cwt. 

P« 

896 

110,000 

801,637 

3,048 

927 

17,616 

42 

262 

66,780 

48,646 

92,067 

2,985 

60 

11,203 

23,496 

6,926 

6,473 

2 

1,224 

893 

29 

6,036 

21,826 

3,876 

1,469 

69 

16,681 

49,232 

1,181 

762 

V 

47 

31,646 

16.897 

4 

2 

2,690 

30 

9,966 

14,978 

126 

84,386 

119,647 

686 

10 

1,278 

8,046 

1 

1.610 

27 

6,1*97 

32,818 

9 

821 

6,294 

1,112 

Total   1,049    283,106    646,617    105,697     2,264    30,038  65 


•  63  cwt.  pastroma ;  56  cwt.  tobacco ;  403  cwt.  butter ;  241  cwt.  potash ;  43  qrs.  kidn^ 
and  835  cwu  cheese, 
t  187  cwt  cheese ;  36  cwt  tobacco ;  535  cwt  potash,  and  18  qra.  kidney  beans. 
±  35  cwt.  batter ;  153  cwt  cheese. 
I  139,896  Ibe.  wool. 

I  37  qrti  linseed,  and  705  tons  bone^uh. 
H  1:B  pieces  hides. 
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BTOTB  or  EXPORTS  FROM  IBRAILA  BT  SKA  IN  1851,  IN  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 
AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERI«ING  FREE  ON  BOARD. 

Merchandise.  Quantity.  Value.  Tutal  value. 

"Vhcat  quarters  288,106  £0  18  0  £264,796 

Xndiancom.   646,617  0  12  6  404,186 

^rlej.   106,597  0  10  0  62,799 

Sidney  beans   61  0  80  0  92 

linseed   87  0  82  0  59 

^peseed   2,264  0  26  0  2,943 

^ool  lbs.  129,896  0    0  8  4,330 

TTillow  and  Chervice  cwt  80,038  0  80  0  45,057 

Batter,  or  mantecca   428  0  40  0  856 

Cheese,  or  caskavaL   1,164  0  13  0  768 

Pistroma,  or  jerk  beef.   62  0  10  0  81 

Tobacco   82  0  40  0  164 

Potash   766  0  16  0  618 

Oxbides....   pieces  182  0  10  0  66 

Staves.   550,089  0   0  4  9,167 

Bone  ash  tons  706  0  66  0  2,291 


Total   £778,167 

WTE  OF  EEF0RT8  FROM  GALATZ  BY  SEA  IN  1851,  IN  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  AND 
VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERUNO  FREE  ON  BOARD. 

Bferchandise.  Quantity.  Value.  Total  Taloe. 

Wheat  quarters  184,474  £0  21  0  £141,198 

Indian  com.   360,682  0  16  0  280,546 

Rye.   71,024  0  14  0  49,716 

Barley   1,364  0  10  0  682 

linseed.   503  0  27  0  679 

Vool  lbs.  12,240  0    0  10  510 

Tallow  and  chervice.  cwt  4,849  0  84  0  7,893 

Oxhides  pieces  1,547  0  10  0  773 

Wine  ^lons  86,400  0   0  8  2,880 

Wabnta.  cwt  420  0   5  0  105 

Prunes   1,490  0   6  0  872 

Sail   760  0    2  6  95 

Hanks  and  deals  pieces  429,516  0   0  4  7,168 

Hasts  and  spars  rafts  5  700   0  0  8,500 

Booea,  calcined  tons  160  0  65  0  620 

Mill-stones  pairs  6  7    0  0  42 

Sundries   ...  0   0  0  200 


Total   £496,368 

DtSTINATION  OF  YE88EL8  DEPARTING  LOADED  FROM  IBRAILA,  AND  0ARGOE8  OF  THE  SAME, 

IN  1851. 

No.  of        Wheat,      Indian  corn,  Barley. 

Deailnaiton.                                    Yeaeehi.         qra.             qra.  qrs. 

Constantinople*                                      490      108,144      181,880  104,569 

Trieste  and  Venicef                                188        84,108      172,105  1,028 

Ionian  Islands.                                        16        13,278  1,897   

Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Sfarseillest                   80        26,993  4,903   

£oghmd§.                                              820      100,593  286,882   

Total                                            1,049      288,106       646,617  106,597 

*  30,038  cwt  tallow ;  03  ewt.  pastroma;  82  cwt.  tobacco;  428  cwt  batter;  766  ewt  potash; 
61  qn.  kidney  beans ;  1,164  cwt  cheese,  and  132  hides, 
t  1,668  qn.  rapeeeed. 
lUCMOVsUves;  199^96  Ibe.  wool. 
I  37  qrs. linseed;  506 qrs. rapaseed, and  705  tons bone*aah. 
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NUMBER  or  ALL  YKBSELS  DEPARTING  FSOM  GALATZ  AND  IBRAILA,  WITH  BSGIBTKR  TO! 
AND  NUMBER  OF  CBKW  IN  1861. 


Gfdatz. 

Ibraila. 

Total. 

Nation. 

Veflsels. 

Crew. 

Tonnftffe.  VeaselB.  Crew. 

Tonnai^e.  VeaeelB.  Crew. 

Greek  

,  189 

1,704 

28,828 

896 

8,684 

88,616 

684 

5,888 

Turkish  

9C 

1,813 

1 1  rtoA 

OKU 

ZOO 

2,846 

89,144 

862 

4,169 

6 

71 

Doo 

o 

KO 

KAfi 
ODO 

1 1 

1  OQ 

Jerusalem  . . . . 

1 

7 

OA 

1 

Q 
O 

127 

2 

1  K 

10 

Wallachian.. . . 

14 

142 

l,ool 

ou 

7,886 

AA 
04 

679 

6 

75 

9 

T7 

Q 
O 

81 

348 

4,760 

29 

295 

6,763 

60 

643 

42 

470 

9,792 

69 

567 

12,646 

1  Al 
101 

1,027 

40 

488 

6,7 17 

A  fl 

47 

485 

8,316 

1  TO 

87 

968 

Neapolitan  . . . 

8 

82 

1 
1 

1  o 
III 

A 

AO 

8 

29 

576 

1 

13 

292 

4 

42 

2 

28 

603 

2 

23 

Ionian  

11 

108 

1,633 

80 

263 

4,848 

41 

866 

,  178 

1,898 

81,966 

126 

906 

28.660 

804 

2,804 

8 

82 

488 

10 

86 

1,687 

18 

118 

1 

8 

224 

1 

8 

6 

55 

1,181 

19 

177 

2,978 

26 

282 

7 

67 

1,178 

7 

67 

6 

87 

498 

2 

12 

821 

8 

49 

Hanoverian... . 

4 

81 

272 

.  1 

6 

160 

6 

87 

1 

10 

180 

1 

10 

Mechlenburg... 

8 

25 

660 

5 

43 

1,086 

8 

68 

9 

69 

1,189 

6 

88 

821 

16 

107 

2 

14 

216 

2 

14 

1 

8 

140 

i 

6 

161 

2 

14 

Norwegian.. ... 

4 

84 

628 

2 

13 

214 

6 

47 

Buenos  Ay  res. 

1 

9 

190 

1 

9 

619 

6,689  101,692 

1,049 

9,962 

199,263  1,668 

16,661 

NOTE  or  VESSELS  DEPARTING  LOADED 


No.  of 

,    Nation.  vessels. 

Greek*   189 

Turkishf   103 

Wallachian  t   14 

Moldavian   6 

Rus8ian§   81 

Austrian   42 

Sardinian   40 

Italian   8 

Ionian  I   11 

English^   178 

French   8 

German   27 

Dutch  and  Swedish**   16 

Buenos  Ayres   1 

Total   619 


GALATZ,  AND  CARGOES  OF  TOE  SAME  IN  1 


Wheat, 

Indian  coin, 

Rye, 

qrs. 

qrs. 

qrs. 

62,963 

56,492 

27,189 

15,454 

11,198 

2.184 

8,867 

1,244 

2,228 

8,514 

2.468 

7,061 

11,623 

4,301 

2,033 

36,067 

7,726 

19,162 

22,304 

905 

860 

6,936 

1,416 

1,866 
25,378 

6,612 

2,094 

176,737 

1,728 

3.408 

10,092 

17,842 

2,885 

7,611 

2,642 
870 

34,474 

360,682 

71,682 

*  45  casks  wine  ;  203  bbls.  pmnes ;  59  bags  walnuts. 

t  1,304  qrs.  barley ;  20i2 casks  wine ;  443  bbls.  prunes;  178  bags  walnuts;  380,000 plani 
deals ;  5  rafts,  and  \ti&  cwt.  salt, 
i  11,600  pisnks  and  deals. 

I  167  casks  wine ;  348  bbls.  prunes ;  183  bags  walnuts ;  37,915  planks  and  deals ;  575  cw 
and  6  pairs  mill-stones. 
I  It)  casks  wine.  .  . 

H  160  tons  cslclned  bonea ;  503  qrs.  linseed :  102  bales  wool. 
••  1,547  ox-hides. 
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IfOnOF  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  GALATZ  UP  THE  DANUBE  IN  1851,  IX  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES,  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  STERLING. 


MerchuuHiB, 

BfljumSkctttr^Q  and  twbL  packages 

Ooltoir  yam,  Turkisb  

S  ii^iLr,  rvftoad  ^  cni^hed  ..casks  and  barrels 

Ooffee  cwt. 

TTea  packages 

X*ep|>er  bags 

O^loves  and  other  spices  packages 

X^m  hhds.  &  barrels 

'Tjn.  in  b-ir?   cwt 

•Tin  plates  boxes 

^^anc  barrels 

Xtod^  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets  tons 

^3teel  cases 

wis  barrels 

"W  jnA  pigs 

JLiead-shot  cwt. 

-^m^  arand  pitch  barrels 

Ji^lpm  

^Mrgrimstone  cases 

^^oals  tons 

Altpeter.  barrels 

^SiUmoniac.  cases 

^^ftnnpowder  barrels 

^V^itnol  and  copperas  

"^^olphnric  acid  bottles 

^^-^irood   cwt 

^^■'ttflfl'Woot,  lineit  bales 

"^oap  cwt 

C)il,  oliTe  

CDlives  

^ioe  barrels 

Champagne  and  other  wines  coses 

Porter.  barrels 

^Uisins  and  figs.  cwt. 

Lemons  and  oranges  boxes 

Almonds  barrels 

Hberts  cwt 

Dates.  barrels 

Chick  peas  

I^xmste,  or  carub&  cwt 

Halva.  .barrels  and  drum's 

Rice  cwt 

Tobacco  

.  Cariar,  black.  casks 

Cafiar.red  barrels 

Sardines  and  tunny  fiah  

PoHpes.  casks 

Aniseed  barrels 

License  cases 

3!astic  

Fanitare  

Chairs  dozen 

Paint  cases 

Linseed  oil.  demijohns 

Earthenware  crates 

Glassware.  packages 

Paper  

Books  

Dressed  leaUier.  bales 

Cigan.  boxes 


Qacntity. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

4,488 

£240,690 

45 

£15 

0 

0 

676 

8,190 

18 

0 

0 

57.420 

8,806 

0 

46 

0 

8,564 

62 

15 

0 

0 

780 

832 

0 

80 

0 

1,248 

133 

7 

0 

0 

931 

1,949 

4 

0 

0 

7,796 

56 

5 

0 

0 

275 

6,223 

2 

0 

0 

12,446 

15 

5 

0 

0 

75 

2,794 

8 

0 

0 

22,852 

60 

3 

0 

0 

180 

910 

0 

30 

0 

1,365 

484 

0 

16 

0 

887 

189 

0 

50 

0 

472 

1,218 

0 

5 

0 

804 

10 

2 

0 

0 

20 

18 

2 

0 

0 

36 

14,540 

0 

25 

0 

16,721 

258 

4 

0 

0 

1,032 

11 

4 

0 

0 

44 

70 

6 

0 

0 

420 

171 

0 

50 

0 

427 

40 

0 

60 

0 

100 

210 

0 

8 

0 

84 

1,404 

6 

0 

0 

7.020 

1,856 

0 

85 

0 

3,246 

9,177 

2 

0 

0 

18,354 

4,533 

0 

12 

0 

2,720 

217 

3 

0 

0 

651 

387 

5 

0 

0 

1,935 

326 

8 

0 

0 

978 

18,437 

1 

0 

0 

18.437 

5,884 

0 

12 

0 

3,530 

178 

5 

0 

0 

890 

4,763 

0 

15 

0 

3.572 

45 

4 

0 

0 

180 

70 

8 

0 

0 

210 

6,018 

0 

5 

0 

1,603 

889 

0 

10 

0 

444 

4,103 

1 

0 

0 

4,103 

1,396 

5 

0 

0 

6,980 

22 

60 

0 

0 

1,320 

293 

8 

0 

0 

2,344 

793 

4 

0 

0 

3,172 

610 

0 

4 

0 

122 

25 

5 

0 

0 

125 

202 

5 

0 

0 

1,010 

10 

2 

0 

0 

20 

26 

10 

0 

0 

250 

479 

4 

0 

0 

1,916 

502 

0 

10 

0 

251 

8 

0 

30 

0 

12 

476 

6 

0 

0 

2,880 

871 

0 

15 

0 

278 

109 

5 

0 

0 

645 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

247 

10 

0 

0 

2,470 

8 

8 

0 

0 

9 
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Merchandiie.  Quantity.             Valae.  Total 

Sail-cloth  bales  26        £20    0  0 

Drugs  and  dye-stuflfs  packages  1,486           0  80  0 

Wool  bales  886          20    0  0 

Tallow.  barrels  1,657           8    0  0 

Macaroni  cases  772           0  10  0 

Oxhides.  pieces  2,746           0   7  0 

Calf-skins  bales  23           6    0  0 

Sundries   ....   

Total   £6 

DESTINATION  OF  VESSELS  DEPAETINO  LOADED  FEOM  GALATZ,  AND  CARGOES  OF  SAME  U 

No.  of  Wheat,    Indian  com,  Rye, 

Destination.                          yesscls.  qrs.            qrs.  qrs. 

Constantinople*                              176  44,984      20,407  6,205 

Trieste  and  Venice                           87  23,281       26,077  87,682 

Ionian  Islands                                    6  14        4,832  .... 

Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles. .        36  80,427        8,316  840 

Englandf                                       296  85,868     295,200  16,664 

North  of  Europe   14    1,350  10,633 

Odessa^   6   


Total   619     134,074     360,682  71,024 
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TREATY  OF  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION,  ETC.,  BETWEEN  U.  STATES  AND 

BY  THE  TRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMF.RIOA. 

Whereas,  a  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between  the 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Li 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  which 
being  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  is  word  for  word  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  being  equally  an 
with  the  desire  to  render  firm  and  permanent  the  peace  and  friendship  which  h 
ways  so  happily  subsisted  between  them,  and  to  place  their  commercial  rclatioi 
the  most  liberal  basis,  have  resolved  to  fix  clear  and  precise  rules  which  shall  in 
be  religiously  observed  between  the  two  nations,  by  means  of  a  Treaty  of  Frie 
Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

To  attain  this  desirable  object  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Araer 
conferred  full  powers  on  John  Randolph  Clay,  the  accredited  Charge  d* Affaires 
said  States  to  the  government  of  Peru,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  o 
has  conferred  like  full  powers  on  Brigadier-general  Don  Juan  Crisostoraa  Torric 
isterof  War  and  the  Marine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ad  interim^  <fec.,  wh 
exchanging  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
upon  .and  concluded  the  following  articles: — 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  betw< 
United  States  of  America  ana  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  between  their  res] 
teiritories,  people,  and  citizens,  without  distinction  of  persons  or  places. 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  mutualb 
that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  Commerce  ana  navigation  between  tl 
spective  territories  and  citizens ;  the  citizens  of  either  republic  may  frcquei 


*  1,364  qrs.  barley ;  439,515  planks  and  deals ;  760  cwt.  salt;  18  casks  wine;  5  raTts,  ant 
mill-stones. 

t  503  qrs.  linseed  ;  160  tons  calcined  bones ;  103  bales  wool ;  1,547  ox-hidcs. 
X  414  casks  wine ;  993  barrels  prunes,  and  420  bags  walnuts. 
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tlieir  T^sels  all  the  coasts,- ports,  and  places  of  the  other,  whatever  foreign  Commerce 
»  permitted,  and  reside  in  all  parts  or  the  territory  of  either,  and  occupy  dwellings 
•JmI  warehouses,  and  everything  belonging  thereto  shall  be  respected,  and  shall  not 
l>e  subjected  to  any  arbitrary  visits  or  search.    The  said  citizens  shall  have  full  liber- 
ty to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  territories  of  either,  according  to  the  rules  established 
by  the  respective  regulations  of  Commerce,  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  merchandise,  manu- 
factures, and  ])roduce  not  prohibited  to  all,  and  to  open  retail  stores  and  shops,  under 
the  same  municipal  and  police  regulations  as  native  citizens  ;  and  they  shall  not  in 
this  respect  be  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  taxes  or  imposts  ihtna  those  which  are  or 
Diay  be  paid  by  native  citizens.   No  examination  or  inspection  of  their  books,  papers, 
or  accounts,  shall  be  made  without  the  legal  order  of  a  competent  tribunal  or  judge. 

The  citizens  of  either  country  shall  also  have  the  unrestrained  right  to  travel  in 
&D7  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  other,  and  shall  in  all  cases  enjoy  the  same  security 
and  protection  as  the  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condition  of  their 
snbmitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing ;  they  shall  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  forced  loan  or  occasional  contribution,  nor  shall  they  be  liable  to  any  embargo, 
or  to  be  detained  with  their  vessels,  cargoes,  merchandise,  goods,  or  eflfects,  for  any 
military  expedition,  or  for  any  public  purpose  whatsoever,  without  being  allowed 
therefor  a  full  and  sufficient  indenmification,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  agreed  upon 
paid  in  advance. 

Art.  3.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not 
to  grant  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immunity  whatever,  in  matters  of  Commerce  and 
Irrigation,  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not  be  also  immediately  extended  to  the  citi- 
Kos  of  the  other  contracting  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  gratuitously,  if  the  con- 
wseion  shall  have  been  gratuitous,  or  on  giving  a  compensation  as  nearly  as  possible 
0/  proportionate  value  and  effect,  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,  if  the  conces- 
sion shall  have  been  conditional. 

Art.  4.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light-houses, 
or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  quarantine,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any 
other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed  in  any  ports  of  Peru  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  than  those  payable  in  the 
same  ports  by  Peruvian  vessels  of  the  same  burden,  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  by  Peruvian  vessels  of  the  burden  of  two  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  the  same 
burden. 

Aai.  6.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  which  may  be  lawfully 
imported  into  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  na- 
tiooal  vessels,  may  also  be  so  imported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party,  without  paying 
other  or  higher  duties  and  charges  of  any  kind  or  denomination  whatever  than  if  the 
flune  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  were  imported  in  national  vessels ;  nor 
shall  any  distinction  be  made  in  the  manner  of  making  payment  of  the  said  duties  or 
charges. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  stipulations  in  this  and  the  preceding  article  are 
to  their  full  extent  applicable  to  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  belonging  to  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  arriving  in  the  ports  and  territories  of  the  other,  whether 
the  said  vessels  have  cleared  direcUy  from  the  ports  of  the  country  to  whicli  they  ap- 
pertain or  from  the  ports  of  any  other  nation. 

Aet.  6.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  or  levied  upon  the 
importation  into  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  of 
any  article  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  other  party,  than  are  or  shall 
be  payable  on  the  like  article,  being  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  any  other 
ooontry ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  any  article 
the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  either  party  into  the  ports  or  territories  of  the 
other,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Akt.  7.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  which  may  be  law- 
fully exported  from  the  ports  and  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  national  vessels,  may  also  be  exported  in  vessels  of  the  other  party  ;  and  they  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  only,  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  allowances,  whether  the  same  merchandise  and  articles  of  Commerce  be  exported 
in  Teasels  of  the  one  party  or  in  vessels  of  the  other  part^. 

kvT,  8.  No  changes  or  alterations  in  the  tariffs  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  augmenting  the  duties  payable  upon  merchandise  or  articles  of  Commerce  of 
aoy  sort  or  kind  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  their  respective  ports,  shall  be  held 
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to  apply  to  the  Commerce  or  nayigatioo  of  either  party,  until  the  expiration  of  «gt^^^ 
calendar  months  after  the  said  changes  or  alterations  shall  have  been  promulgatuJ 
and  become  a  law,  unless  the  law  or  decree  by  which  such  changes  or  alterations  sha^  ^ 
be  made  to  contain  a  prospective  provision  to  the  same  or  similar  effect. 

Art.  9.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  are  not  t^ 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  navigation  and  coasting  trade  between  one  port  an^^^ 
another  situated  in  the  territories  of  either  contracting  party — the  regulation  of  sucl^^B 
navigation  and  trade  being  reserved,  respectively,  by  the  parties,  according  to  tbeii^M 
own  separate  laws. 

Vessels  of  either  country  shall,  however,  be  permitted  to  discharge  |>art  of  theiK- 
cargoes  at  one  port  open  to  foreign  Commerce  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the  bigh^ 
contracting  parties,  and  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  their  cargo  to  any  othe»- 
port  or  ports  of  the  same  territories  open  to  foreign  Commerce,  without  paying  other* 
or  higher  tonnage  dues  or  port  charges  in  such  cases  than  would  be  paid  by  national 
Tesseis  in  like  circumstances ;  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to  load  in  like  manner  at; 
different  ports  in  the  same  voyage  outwards. 

Art.  10.  The  Republic  of  P»iru,  desiring  to  increase  the  intercourse  along  its  coasts, 
by  means  of  steam  navigation,  hereby  engages  to  accord  to  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
toe  United  States,  who  may  establish  a  line  of  steam  vessels  to  navigate  regularly 
between  the  different  ports  of  entry  within  the  Peruvian  territories,  the  same  privi- 
leges of  taking  in  and  landing  freight,  entering  the  by-ports  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  landing  passengers  and  their  baggage,  specie  and  bullion,  carrying  the  public 
mails,  establishing  depots  for  coal,  erecting  the  necessary  machine  and  work  shops,  for 
repairing  and  refitting  the  steam  vessels,  and  all  other  favors  enjoyed  by  any  other 
association  or  company  whatsoever.  It  is  furthermore  understood  between  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  that  the  steam  vessels  of  either  shall  not  be  subject  in  the 
ports  of  the  other  party  to  any  duties  of  tonnnge,  harbor,  or  other  similar  duties  what- 
soever, than  those  that  arc  or  may  be  paid  by  any  other  association  or  company. 

Art.  11.  For  the  better  understandmg  of  the  preceding  articles,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  actual  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  Peru,  it  is  stipulatecl  and 
agreed  that  every  vessel  belonging  exclusively  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  said  re- 
public, and  of  which  the  captain  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  same,  though  the  construction 
of  the  crew  is  or  may  be  foreign,  shall  be  considered,  for  all  the  objects  of  this  treaty, 
as  a  Peruvian  vessel. 

Art.  12.  The  whale  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  have  access  to  the  port  of 
Tumbez,  as  well  as  to  the  ports  of  entry  in  Peru,  and  may  sail  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  refitting ;  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
sell  or  barter  their  supplies  or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, ad  valorem,  for  each  vessel,  without  paying  any  tonnage  or  harbor  dues,  or  any 
duties  or  imposts  upon  the  articles  so  sold  or  bartered.  They  shall  be  also  permitted, 
with  like  exemption  from  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  further  to  sell  or  barter  their  sup- 
plies or  goods,  mcluding  oil,  to  the  additional  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  ad  vol- 
oremy  for  each  vessel,  upon  paying  for  the  said  additional  articles  the  same  duties  as 
are  payable  upon  like  supplies,  or  goods,  and  oil,  when  imported  in  the  vessels  and 
by  the  citizens  or  subject**  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  is.  The  merchants,  commanders,  or  masters  of  vessels,  and  other  citizens  of 
either  contracting  party,  shall  be  wholly  free  to  manage  their  own  business  and  affairs, 
in  all  the  ports  and  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  or  to  conmiit  their  busi- 
ness and  affairs  to  the  management  oi  any  person  whom  they  may  choose  to  appoint, 
as  agent,  factor,  consignee,  or  interpreter.  They  shall  not  be  restrained  in  the  choice 
of  persons  to  act  in  such  capacities,  or  be  compelled  to  pay  any  salary  or  remunera- 
tion to  any  one  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  employ.  Absolute  freedom  shall  be  given, 
as  well  with  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  merchandise  and  articles  of 
Commerce,  as  to  the  purchase  of  their  returns,  unloading,  loading,  and  sending  off 
their  vessels.  The  buyer  and  seller  shall  have  full  liberty  to  bargain  together  and  fix 
the  price  of  any  merchandise  or  article  of  Commerce  imported  into,  or  to  be  exported 
from,  the  territories  of  either  contracting  party,  the  regulations  of  Commerce  estab- 
lished in  the  respective  countries  being  in  every  case  duly  observed. 

Art.  14.  Peruvian  citizens  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  in  frequenting  the  mines, 
and  in  digging  or  working  for  gold  upon  the  public  lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  are  or  may  be  herecSter  accorded  'oy  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  16.  The  citizens  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  full 
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po'rer  and  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  and  effects  of  every  kind  and 
«escriptioo  within^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  other- 
and  their  heirs  or  representatives,  being  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  succeed 
their  said  personal  property  and  effects,  whether  by  testament  or  ah  inteatato,  and 
take  possession  of  the  same  themselves,  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose 
the  same  at  their  pleasure,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
^  J  wherein  said  effects  may  be  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases.   Should  the 
»xx)perty  consist  of  real  estate,  and  the  heirs,  on  account  of  their  character  as  aliens, 
1>«  prevented  from  entering  into  possession  of  the  inheritance,  they  shall  be  allowed 
term  of  three  years  to  dispose  of  the  same  and  withdraw  and  export  the  proceeds, 
"^^hich  they  may  do  without  any  hindrance,  and  without  paying  any  other  dues  or 
clwges  than  those  which  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Art.  16.  If  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  high  contracting 
1^«rties  should  be  wrecked,  suffer  damage,  or  bo  left  derelict,  on  or  near  the  coasts, 
"^^ithin  the  territories  of  the  other,  all  assistance  and  protection  shall  be  given  to  such 
"^^sel  and  her  Crew ;  and  the  vessel,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  all  furniture  and  appur- 
'^'^soances  belonging  thereto,  together  with  all  the  merchandise  which  shall  be  saved 
"ttierefrom,  or  the  produce  thereof,  if  sold,  shall  be  faithfully  restored  to  the  owners  or 
*^ir  agents,  they  paying  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
^ity,  together  with  the  rate  of  salvage  which  would  have  been  payable,  in  the  like 
by  national  vessels ;  and  it  shall  be  permitted  for  them  to  unload  the  merchan- 
^iise  and  effects  on  board,  with  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  their  illicit  iotroduc- 
without  exacting  in  such  case  any  duty,  impost,  or  contribution  whatever,  pro- 
^^ided  the  same  be  exported. 

Aet.  17.  When,  through  stress  of  weather,  want  of  water  or  provisions,  pursuit  of 
^iiemies  or  pirates,  the  vessels  of  one  of  Uie  high  contracting  parties,  whether  of  war 
(fmblic  or  private)  or  of  trade,  or  employed  in  fishing,  shall  be  forced  to  seek  shelter 
in  tlie  ports,  rivers,  bays,  and  dominions  of  the  other,  they  *hall  be  received  and  treat- 
^  with  humanity ;  sufficient  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  repairs ; 
*nd  while  any  vessel  may  be  undergoing  them,  its  cargo  shall  not  unnecessarily  be  re- 
quired to  be  landed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  all  assistance  and  protection  shall  be 
^veo  to  enable  the  vessels  to  procure  supplies,  and  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to 
pOBue  their  voyage  without  obstacle  or  hindrance. 

Aar.  18.  All  vessels,  merchandise,  and  effects,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  which  may  be  captured  by  pirates,  either  on  the  high 
Mas  or  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  may  be  carried  into  or  found  in  the 
riverB,  roads,  bays,  or  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
owners  or  their  agents,  they  proving,  in  due  and  proper  form,  their  rights  before  the 
competent  tribunals ;  it  bein^  understood  that  the  claim  thereto  shall  be  made  within 
two  years,  by  the  owners  Siemselves,  their  agents,  or  the  agents  of  the  respective 
govemmeDtSw 

Aar.  19.  The  high  contracting  parties  promise  and  engage  to  give  full  and  perfeSt 
protectioQ  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  of  all  classes  and 
occupations,  who  may  be  dwelling  or  transient  in  the  territories  subject  to  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction  ;  they  shall  have  free  and  open  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice 
for  their  judicial  recourse,  on  the  same  terms  as  are  usual  and  customary  with  the 
natives  or  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  they  may  be ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  notaries,  or  agents,  of  whatever  de- 
■eription,  whom  they  may  think  proper.  The  said  citizens  shall  not  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment without  formal  commitment  under  a  warrant  signed  by  a  legal  authority, 
except  m  cases  fiagrantia  delicti ;  and  they  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  or  other  legal  authority,  for  examination,  witHin  twenty-four  hours  after 
arrest ;  and  if  not  so  examined,  the  accused  shall  forthwith  be  discharged  from  custody. 
Said  citizens,  when  detained  in  prison,  shall  be  treated  during  their  imprisonment  with 
humanity,  and  no  unnecessary  severity  shall  be  exercised  towards  them. 

Aax.  20.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  perfect  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  one  or  the  other,  without  their  being  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  molested 
on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  laws  and  established 
naages  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  bodies  of  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  burying- 
groonda,  or  in  other  decent  and  suitable  places,  and  shaU  be  protected  from  violation  or 
diatorbanoe. 
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A»T.  21.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Republic  of  P«r- 
may  sail  with  their  vessels,  with  entire  freedom  and  security,  from  any  port  to  th^ 
porta  or  places  of  those  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shidl  be,  enemies  of  either  of  th- 
contracting  parties^  whoever  may  be  the  owners  of  the  merchandise  laden  in  the  bam 
vessels.  The  same  citizens  shall  also  be  allowed  to  sail  with  their  vessels,  and  to  earn 
and  traffic  with  their  merchandise,  from  the  ports  and  places  of  the  enemies  of  boU 
parties,  or  of  one  of  them,  without  any  hindrance,  not  only  to  neutral  ports  and  placet 
but  also  from  one  port  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  enemy's  port,  whether  tbej 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power  or  under  several.  And  it  is  agreed  that  fre< 
ships  shall  give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every  thing  shall  be  deemed  free  whid 
shall  be  found  on  board  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  a  part  thereof,  should  belong  to  the  enemies  ol 
either,  articles  contraband  of  war  being  always  excepted.  The  same  liberty  shall  be 
extended  to  persons  who  may  be  on  board  free  ships,  so  that  said  persons  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  them,  even  if  they  may  be  enemies  of  both  parties,  or  of  one  of  them, 
unless  they  aie  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemy.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  stipulations  in  this  article  declaring  that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  property  shaU 
be  understood  as  applying  to  those  nations  only  who  recognize  this  principle ;  but  il 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other  shall  remain 
neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose  govcrnmenti 
acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not  that  of  others. 

Abt.  22.  When  the  neutral  flag  of  one  of  Uie  contracting  parties  shall  protect  the 
property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other,  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  arrangement,  neutral  pro- 
perty found  on  board  enemies'  vessels  shall  likewise  be  considered  as  enemies*  property 
and  shall  be  subject  to  detention  and  confiscation,  unless  it  shall  have  been  put  on  boarc 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  declaration ;  but  the  contracting  parties  agree  that  ignorance  cannot  be  allegec 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  in  thoa< 
cases  where  the  flag  of  the  neutral  does  not  protect  enemies'  property  which  may  b( 
found  on  board,  the  goods  or  merchandise  of  the  neutral  embarked  in  enemies*  vesseh 
shall  be  free. 

Art.  28.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  stipulated  for  in  the  preceding 
articles  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchandise  except  the  articles  called  contrabanc 
of  war,  under  which  name  shall  be  comprehended  : — 

1.  Cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbuses,  muskets,  rifles,  fusees,  carbioet 
pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabers,  lances,  spears,  halberds,  grenades,  bombs,  powder,.matchef 
balls,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms. 

2.  Bucklers,  helmetf ,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  accoutrements,  and  clothes  made  uj 
in  military  form,  and  for  military  use. 

3.  Cavalry  belts  and  horses,  with  their  harness. 

4.  And,  generally,  all  offensive  or  defensive  arms  made  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  coppei 
or  of  any  other  material,  prepared  and  formed  to  make  war  by  land  or  sea. 

Art.  24.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of  coo 
traband  explicitly  enumerated  and  classified  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  considered  a 
free,  and  subjects  of  free  and  lawful  commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and  traiu 
ported  in  the  freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  even  to  places  belongin* 
to  an  enemy,  excepting  only  those  places  which  are  at  that  time  besieged  or  block 
aded  ;  and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  this  particular,  it  is  declared  that  those  places  onl 
shall  be  considered  as  besieged  or  blockaded  which  are  actually  invested  or  attacke* 
by  a  force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutral. 

Art.  25.  The  articles  of  contraband,  or  those  before  enumerated  and  classifies 
which  may  be  found  in  a  vessel  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  shall  be  subject  to  detei 
tion  and  confiscation ;  but  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship  shall  be  left  free,  that  th 
owners  may  dispose  of  them  as  Uiey  see  proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  the  contract 
ing  parties  shall  be  detained  on  the  high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  c 
contraband,  whenever  the  master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  said  vessel  will  deliver  u 
the  articles  of  contraband  to  the  captor,  unless,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  such  artide 
be  so  great,  or  of  so  large  bulk,  that  they  cannot  be  received  on  board  the  capturin 
vessel  without  great  inconvenience ;  but  in  this  ond  all  other  cases  of  just  detentioi 
the  vessel  detained  shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port,  for  trial  ao 
judgment  according  to  law. 

Art.  26.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or  place  bi 
longing  to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  besieged,  blockaded,  or  iDveato 
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*t  u  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circumstanced  may  be  turned  away  from  such  port 
^  place,  but  shall  oot  be  detained,  nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband, 
^  confiscated,  unless  after  having  been  warned  of  such  blockade  or  investment,  by  a 
commsnding  officer  of  a  vessel  forming  part  of  the  blockading  forces,  she  again  at- 
tempt to  enter;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  the  mas- 
ter or  sopercargo  may  think  proper.  Nor  shall  any  vessel  of  either  party  that  may 
bare  entered  into  such  port  or  place  before  the  same  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded, 
or  invested  by  the  other,  be  restrained  from  leaving  it  with  her  cargo ;  nor,  if  found 
therein  before  or  after  the  reduction  and  surrender,  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be 
liable  to  seizure,  confiscation,  or  any  demand  on  the  score  of  redemption  or  restitution, 
bat  the  owners  thereof  shall  remam  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property. 
And  if  any  vessel  having  thus  entered  the  port  before  the  blockade  took  place  shall 
take  on  board  a  cargo  after  the  blockade  be  established,  and  attempt  to  depart,  she 
inay  be  warned  by  the  blockading  forces  to  return  to  the  blockaded  port,  and  discharge 
tb«  Hud  cargo ;  and  if,  after  receiving  such  warning,  the  veswel  shall  persist  in  going 
OQt  with  the  cargo,  she  shall  be  liable  to  the  »ame  consequences  as  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  after  having  been  warned  off  by  the 
blockading  forces. 

AiT.  27.  To  prevent  disorder  and  irregularity  in  visiting  and  examining  the  vessels 
iod  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  parties  on  the  high  seas,  they  have  'agreed, 
mutually,  that  whenever  a  vessel  of  war,  public  or  private,  shall  meet  with  a  neutral 
of  the  other  party,  the  former  shall  remain  at  the  greatest  distance  compatible  with 
tl»e  possibility  and  safety  of  making  the  visit,  under  the  circumstances  of  wind  and 
•ea,and  the  degree  of  suspicion  attending  the  vessel  to  be  visited,  and  shall  send  one 
of  her  small  boats,  with  no  more  men  than  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  said  ex- 
Munation  of  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and  cargo  of  the  vessel,  without 
fusing  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill  treatment,  in  respect  of  which  the  comman- 
ders of  said  armed  vessels  shall  be  responsible  with  their  persons  and  property  ;  for 
which  purpose  the  commanders  of  said  private  armed  vessels  shall,  before  receiving 
their  commissions,  give  sufficient  security  for  all  the  injuries  and  damages  they  may 
cooMnit  And  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be  required 
logo  on  beard  of  the  examining  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  ship's  papers, 
''Of  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

A&T.  28.  Both  Contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  when  one  of  them  shall  be 
engaged  in  war,  the  vessels  of  the  other  jnust  be  furnished  with  sea-letters,  patents,  or 
passports,  in  which  shall  be  expressed  the  name,  burden  of  the  vessel,  and  the  name 
tod  place  of  residence  of  the  owner,  and  master  or  captain  thereof  in  order  that  it  may 
»Ppear  that  the  vessel  really  and  truly  belongs  to  citizens  of  said  other  party.  It  is 
*Mo  agreed  that  such  vessel,  being  laden,  besides  the  said  sea  letters,  patents,  or  pass- 
ports, shall  be  provided  with  manifests  or  certificates,  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken  on  board,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether 
My  part  of  the  same  consists  of  contraband  or  prohibited  articles ;  which  certificate 
•hall  be  made  out  in  the  accustomed  form  by  the  authorities  of  the  port  whence  the 
ve»el  sailed ;  without  which  requisites  the  vessel  may  be  detained,  to  be  adjudged  by 
the  competent  tribunals,  and  may  be  declared  good  and  legal  prize,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  said  defect  or  omission  was  owing  to  accident,  or  unless  it  shall  be 
tttisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  equivalent  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  said  tribunals,  for 
vhich  purpose  there  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  procure  and  pre- 
lentit 

Art.  29.  The  preceding  stipulations  relative  to  the  visit  and  examination  of  vessels 
ihall  apply  only  to  those  which  sail  without  convoy ;  for  when  said  vessels  shall  be 
onder  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  on  his  word  of 
l»onor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection  belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  they  carry, 
■ad,  when  they  are  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  sufficient 

Aet.  30.  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  all  prize  cases,  the  courts  specially  established 
for  such  causes  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted  shall  alone  take 
cognizance  of  them.  And  whenever  such  courts  of  either  party  shall  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  any  vessel,  merchandise  or  property  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  the  sentence  or  decree  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  or  motives  on  which  the  same 
•hall  have  been  founded ;  and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  or  decree,  and  of 
ill  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the 
eommaDder  or  agent  of  the  said  vessel,  merchandise,  or  property,  without  any  excuse 
or  delay,  upoo  payment  of  the  established  legal  fees  for  the  same. 
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Art.  31  Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war  vitl 
another  nation,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept  a  commission  oi 
letter  of  marque,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  or  co  operating  hostilely  with  the  saic 
enemy  against  the  said  party  so  at  war,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate. 

Art.  82.  If,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  a  rupture  should  at  any  time  take  plaot 
between  the  two  contracting  nations,  and  they  should  engage  in  a  war  with  ead 
«  other,  they  have  agreed  now  for  then,  that  the  merchants,  traders,  and  other  citizeoi 
of  all  oixupations  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  residing  in  the  cities,  ports  and  do 
minions  of  the  other,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  continuing  their  tradf 
and  business  therein,  and  shall  be  respected  and  maintaint^  in  the  full  and  undisturbec 
enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  and  property,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselvw 
peaceably  and  properly,  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws.  And  in  case  their 
acts  should  render  them  justly  suspected,  and,  having  thus  forfeited  this  privilege,  th« 
respective  governments  should  think  proper  to  order  them  to  leave  the  country,  the 
term  of  twelve  months  from  the  publication  or  intimation  of  the  order  therefor  shall  be 
allowed  them  in  which  to  arrange  and  settle  their  affairs  and  remove  with  their  fami- 
lies, effects,  and  property ;  to  which  end  the  necessary  safe  conduct  shall  be  given  to 
them,  which  shall  serve  as  a  sufficient  protection,  until  they  arrive  at  the  designated 
port  and  there  embark ;  but  this  isLwox  shall  not  be  extended  to  those  who  shall  ad 
contrary  to  the  established  laws.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood,  that  the  reapectivi 
governments  may  order  the  persons  so  suspected  to  remove,  forthwith,  to  such  places 
in  the  interior  as  may  be  designated. 

Art.  33.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  or  of  any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties,  the  money,  private  debts,  shares  in  the  publi< 
funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  or  any  other  property  whatever,  belonging  tc 
the  citizens  of  the  one  party  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  shall  in  no  case  be  seques- 
trated or  confiscated. 

Art.  34.  The  high  contracting  parties,  desu-ing  to  avoid  all  inequality  in  their  publi< 
communications  and  official  intercourse,  agree  to  grant  to  their  envoys,  ministers 
charges  d'affaires,  and  other  diplomatic  agents,  the  same  favors,  privileges,  immunities 
and  exemptions,  that  those  of  the  most  favored  nations  do  or  shall  enjoy ;  it  being 
underetood  that  the  favors,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  granted  by  Um 
one  party  to  the  envoys,  ministers,  charges  d'affaires,  or  other  diplomatic  agents,  o; 
the  other  party,  or  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  shall  be  reciprocally  granted  and  ex 
tended  to  those  of  both  the  high  contracting  parties  respectively. 

Art.  35.  To  protect  more  effectually  the  Oommerce  and  navigation  of  their  respec- 
tive citizens,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  agree  to  admit 
and  receive,  mutually,  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  all  their  ports  open  to  foreign  Com 
merce,  who  shall  enjoy,  within  their  respective  consular  districts,  all  the  rights,  perog 
atives,  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  most  favored  nations 
but  to  enjoy  the  rights,  perogatives,  and  immunities  which  belong  to  them  in  virtue  o 
their  public  character,  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  shall,  before  exercising  their  ofHcia 
functions,  exhibit  to  the  government  to  which  they  are  accredited  their  commissions  oi 
patents  in  due  form,  in  order  to  receive  their  exequatur  ;  after  receiving  which  the} 
shall  be  acknowledged,  in  their  official  characters,  by  the  authorities,  magistrates,  anc 
inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  The  high  contracting  parties,  never 
theless,  remain  at  liberty  to  except  those  ports  and  places  where  the  admission  anc 
residence  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  may  not  seem  convenient,  provided  that  the  re 
iusal  to  admit  them  shall  likewise  extend  to  those  of  all  nations. 

Art.  36.  The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  their  officers,  and  persons  employed  in  their  con 
sulate,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  public  services  and  from  all  kinds  of  taxes,  imposts 
and  contributions,  except  those  which  they  shall  lawfully  be  held  to  pay  on  account  o 
their  property  or  Commerce,  and  to  which  the  citizens  and  other  inhabitants  of  lb 
country  in  which  they  reside  are  subject,  they  bemg  in  other  respests  subject  to  thi 
laws  of  the  respective  countries.  The  archives  and  papers  of  the  consulates  shall  h 
^  inviolably  respected,  and  no  person,  magistrate,  or  other  public  authority  shall,  unde 
any  pretext,  interfere  with,  or  seize  them. 

Art.  37.  The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  shall  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  o 
the  public  authorities  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  for  the  arrest,  detention,  anc 
custody  of  deserters  from  the  vessels  of  war  or  merchant  vessels  of  their  nation  ;  anc 
where  the  deserters  claimed  shall  belong  to  a  merchant  vessel,  the  consuls  or  vice-con 
suls  must  address  themselves  to  the  competent  authority,  and  demand  the  deserters  ii 
writing;  proving,  by  the  ship's  roll  or  other  public  document,  that  the  individuali 
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claimed  are  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is  alleged  that  they  havt 
deserted;  but  should  the  individuals  claimed  form  a  part  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of 
war,  the  word  of  honor  of  a  commissioned  officer  attached  to  the  said  vessel  shall  be 
sufficient  to  identify  the  deserters  ;  and  when  the  demand  of  the  con£>uls  or  vice-con- 
rois  shall,  in  either  case,  be  so  proved,  the  delivery  of  the  deserters  shall  not  be  re- 
fused. The  said  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  consuls  or  vice-con- 
sols, or  at  the  request  of  these,  shall  be  put  in  the  public  prisons  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  reclaim  them,  to  be  delivered  to  the  vessels  to  which  they 
beioog,  or  sent  to  others  of  the  same  nation ;  but  if  the  said  deserters  should  not  be  so 
delivered  or  sent  within  the  term  of  two  months,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  their 
arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  again  be  apprehended  for  the  eame 
cauae.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  public 
authority,  or  other  person  withm  their  respective  dominions,  to  harbor  or  protect  such 
deserters. 

Art.  88.  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  their  Commerce  and  nav- 
igation, the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  agree  to  form,  as  soon  hereafter  as  may 
be  mutually  convenient,  a  consular  convention,  which  shall  declare  specially  the  pow- 
m  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  respective  parties. 

Art.  39.  Until  the  conclusion  of  the  consular  convention,  the  high  cor»tracting  par- 
ties agree  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  legal  heirs  or  representatives,  the  consuls  or  vice- 
coosuia  of  either  party  shall  be  ex  officio  the  executors  or  administrUora  of  the  citi- 
ttns  of  their  nation  who  may  die  within  their  consular  jurisdictions,  and  of  their 
countrymen  dying  at  sea,  whose  property  may  be  brought  within  tlieir  district.  The 
•aid  consuls  or  vice-consuls  shall  call  in  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  local  authority, 
to  assist  in  taking  an  inventory  of  the  effects  and  property  left  by  the  deceased ;  after 
vhich,  the  said  effects  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  said  consuls  or  vice-consuls, 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  immediatelv  such  of  the  effects  or  property  as  may  be 
of  a  perishable  nature,  and  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  according  to  the  instructions 
of  their  respective  governments.  And  where  the  deceased  has  been  engaged  in  Com- 
merce or  other  business,  the  consuls  or  vice-consuls  shall  hold  the  effects  and  property 
so  remaining  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months;  during  which  time  the 
creditors,  if  any,  of  the  deceased,  shall  have  the  right  to  present  their  Claims  or  de- 
mands against  the  said  effects  and  property,  and  all  questions  arising  out  of  such  claims 
or  demands  shall  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  citizen  may 
luiTe  died.  It  is  understood,  nevertheless,  that  if  no  claim  or  demand  shall  have  been 
"nade  against  the  effects  and  property  of  an  individual  so  deceased,  the  consuls  or  vice- 
cwisula,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  calendar  months,  may  close  the  estate  and  dis- 
pose of  the  effects  and  property,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  from  their  own 
government. 

Art.  40.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Peru,  desiring  to  make 
as  durable  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  relations  established  between  the  two 
parties  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  of  friendship,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  declare  sol- 
^y  and  agree  as  follows : — 

1.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  daj 
of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof;  and,  further,  until  the  end  of  one  year 
after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
intention  to  terminate  the  same — each  of  them  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving 
such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years.  And  it  is  hereby 
agreed  between  the  parties  that,  on  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  notice  shall 
have  been  received  by  either  of  them  from  the  other  party,  as  above  mentioned,  this 
treaty  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

2.  If  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty, such  citizen  or  citizens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  therefor;  and  the 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted 
thereby — each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender  or  offenders,  or  to  sanc- 
tioQ  such  violation,  under  pain  of  rendering  itself  liable  for  the  consequences  there- 
of! 

8.  Should,  unfortunately,  any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  present  treaty  be 
violated  or  infringed  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
agreed  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  order  or  authorize  any  act  of  repri- 
•»l«,nor  declare  nor  make  war  against  the  other,  on  complaint  of  injuries  or  damages 
resulting  therefrom,  until  the  party  considering  itself  aggrieved  shall  first  have  pre- 
Moted  to  the  other  a  statement  or  representation  of  such  injuries  or  damages,  verified 
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by  competent  proofs,  and  demanded  redress  and  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall  hav^H 
been  either  refused  or  unreasonably  delayed. 

4.  Nothing  contained  in  this  treaty  shall,  however,  be  construed  to  operate  coDtrarsp 
to  former  and  existing  public  treaties  with  other  nations  or  sovereigns. 

The  present  treaty  of  friendship,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  shall  be  approved  anc=3 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advic« 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  witXi 
the  authorization  of  the  Congress  thereof;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentaries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of 
the  Ilepublic  of  Peru,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Lima,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

J.  RANDOLPH  CLAY,  [l.  8.] 
J.  CMO.  TORRICO,         [L.  B.J 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 
[l.  8.]  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and 

of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-seventh. 

MILLARD  FiLLMOR£. 

By  the  President,  Wat.  Huktkr,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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POPULATION..  FmANCES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  burdened  at  this  time  with  an  aggregate  national  debt 
of  £1,735,056,000  sterling,  of  which  Great  Britain  owes  nearly  one-half  ;  there  is  also 
in  circulation  in  Europe  no  less  than  £189,214,278  in  paper-money,  taken  and  held 
upon  the  credit  of  the  property  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  issued.  Europe  is, 
therefore,  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  £1,924,270,278,  constituting  a  debt  of  very 
nearly  £7  2s.  due  from  every  man,  woman,  or  child  which  it  contains,  or,  reckoning 
five  to  a  family,  of  £85  10s.  upon  each  head  of  a  family.  Every  child  comes  into 
the  world  liable  to  that  incumbrance ;  every  person  goes  out  of  it  with  that  liability 
undischarged.  This  is  a  curious  state  of  things;  but  we  think  the  following  tables, 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  will  substantiate  it.  How  has  it  been  brought  about  I 
Since  every  country  in  Europe  has,  and  has  had  for  centuries,  a  government  of  some 
kind  or  other,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  present  position  is  the  work  of  those  govern- 
ments. How  has  the  amount  of  debt  been  incurred  ?  In  great  measure,  nay,  almost 
entirely,  through  the  wars  entered  into  and  waged  by  those  governments  against  each 
other,  either  to  resent  alleged  national  wrongs,  or  to  gratify  national  pride,  or  promote 
national  aggrandizement;  or,  in  some  countries,  to  indulge  the  ambition  of  emperors 
and  kings,  and  the  schemes  of  cabinets  and  prime-ministers.  Again,  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  debt  has  been  created  by  the  maintenance  of  large  armies  in  time  of 
peace.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  no  less  than  2,773,833  men  under  arms  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  are  consumers  of  the  produce  of  others,  without  adding  to  the 
general  stock  in  any  way  whatever.  To  pay  the  interest  of  this  aggregated  national 
debt,  to  support  the  large  standing  armies,  to  fit  out  and  man,  and  maintain  2,768 
vessels  of  war,  to  support  the  dignity  of  courts,  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  princes, 
to  provide  for  the  dispensation  of  the  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
all  the  other  purposes  for  which  governments  are  or  should  be  instituted,  a  revenue  of 
£232,000,000  is  annually  raised  in  Europe,  constituting  a  tax  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment of  179.  2d.  upon  every  person  living  there.  This  amount  may  appear  small 
when  thus  divided  among  the  entire  population  of  Europe ;  but,  when  the  annexed 
table  is  looked  at,  it  will  be  found  that  it  bears  very  hard  upon  some  of  the  principal 
countries.  Can  this  amount  of  national  debt  be  much  increased  ?  We  tnink  not 
There  is  a  point  at  which  the  capability  of  a  nation  to  bear  additional  burdens  roust 
cease.  Communities  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  individuals  in  this  respect  This 
lesson,  we  think,  has  been  learned  by  some  of  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  we  think  others  are  fast  learning  it   Besides  the  inability  of  the  nation,  there  ia 
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Jjbo  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  to  contend  against,  and  both  combined  will,  we 
toml^prolong  the  present  state  of  European  peace.  But  to  the  tables  we  have  spoken 
01  lUe  first  18  compiled  from  one  given  in  the  Koiner  Zeitung  •— 


Debt 
*°  Prussian 

State  or  naUon.  dollani. 

bmt  Bntain  and  Ireland   5,000,000,000 

SpwO;   1,800,000,000 

^°«tria   1,100,000,000 

  733,000,000 

Inland   731,000,000 

™i*   180,000.000  cl  2 1,000 

 :   1,830,000,000  265,463 

^S^^   165,000,000 

J*tugal   160,000,000 

Papal  States   120,000,000 


Sardinia. 
Naples... 
Bararia. . 
D-mark. 


Torkej  , 

Hamburg.  ■ . . , . 

Baden  

Hanover  , 

Vuitembm^  

Greece  , 

Mechlenburg  , 

Toscanv  , 

Fmokfort  , 

Brunswick  , 

Duchj  of  Hesse  , 

Electoral  Hesse  ,  , 

Inbec  

8axe  Weimer.  , 

Schleswick,  <fec.  , 

Anhalt  

Bremen  

Saxe  Cobourg  , 

Saxe  Meiningen  , 

Nassau  , 

Parma.  , 

Anhalt  

Saxe  Altenburg  . 

Norway  

Oldenburg  

Hesse  Homburg  

Schwarzbnrg  

Sweden  , 

Modena  

lippeDetmold  , 

KeuBs  

Waideck.  

Svitxerland  

San  Marino  

The  totals  of  the  preceding  columns  sum  up  thus : — 

Debt  

Men  in  army  '.  *.  *.  '.  *.  *.!  *. 

Vessels  in  fleet  .*!.*.**!.*.'.'.'.* 

Guns  ,  

Population  


120,000,000 
100,000,000 
82,000.000 
80,000,000 
43,600.000 
40,000,000 
84.000,000 
83,000,000 
80,368,000 
28,000,000 
26.000.000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,800,000 
6,200,000 
6,000,000 
6^)00,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,600,000 
8,000,000 
2,666,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,800.000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 
860,000 
260,000 


Men  Vessels 
in  army,  in  Heel. 
129,000  678 
160,000  60 
600,000  al56 
700.000  &616 
60,000  125 
47 
828 
5 
86 
5 
60 
15 


90,000 
88,000 
19,000 
38,000 
48,000 
57,000 
20,000 
25,000 
220,000 
1,800 
18,000 
21,000 
19,000 
8,900 
4,700 
10,000 
1,800 
3,000 
42,000 
11,000 
490 
2,000 


700 
500 
1,200 
2,400 
8.500 
6,000 
800 
1,000 
23,000 
600 
350 
540 
84,000 
8,600 
820 
750 
520 
69,500 


83  1,120 


66 


84 


10 


160 


Guns. 
18,000 
721 
600 
7,000 
2,600 
114 
8,000 
86 
700 
24 
900 
484 


800 


131 


15 


660 


840  2,400 


Population. 
27,500,000 
1 3,000,000 
86.000,000 
70.000,000 
8,600,000 
17,000,000 
86,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 
8,200,000 
4,250,000 
8,500,000 
5,000,000 
2,750,000 
2,000,000 
12,500,000 
170,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
540,000 
1,700,000 
65,000 
800,000 
900,000 
800,000 
50,000 
75,000 
650,000 
160.000 
80,000 
160,000 
260,000 
426.000 
500,000 
50,000 
150,000 
1,200,000 
80,000 
25,000 
60.000 
8,500,000 
625,000 
llO.OuO 
180,000 
60,000 
2,500,000 
8,000 


111,567,044,000 
2,778,883 
2,763 
44.105 
271,403,000 


•  lacludlng  ffan-boat»»,  b  175  Teasels,  440  gun-boats. 
«•  three  divtotons  of  Anbatt.  * 


e  War-rooUng,  408,000.     d  Inclndet 
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In  additioD  to  these,  the  Danabian  Principalities,  with  a  population  of  1,750,0< 
maintain  an  army  of  6,800  men,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  8,000,000  piastres 
Turkey.  Servia,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000,  maintains  an  army  of  8,000,  m 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000,000  piastres  to  Turkey.  The  debts  of  the  yario 
nations  are  expressed  in  Prussian  dollars,  whose  current  value  is  Ss.  English.  Accoi 
ing  to  the  above  table,  the  national  debt  of  Europe,  divided  among  the  inhabitai 
makes  each  person  indebted  ^2.6,  or  £6  7s.  6d.,  or  each  head  of  a  family  about  £ 
in  debt ;  while  the  standing  armies  of  Europe  make  one  out  of  every  twenty  of  t 
adult  and  able  male  population  a  soldier.  There  are,  besides,  the  seamen  requisite 
man  2,763  vessels  of  war. 

There  is  another  very  important  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  and  that  is  t' 
amount  which  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  of  the  countri 
of  Europe,  are  taxed,  in  consequence  of  the  system  which  has  been  carried  on,  eitb 
through  the  ambitirn  or  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  or  the  turbulence  and  irregula 
ties  of  the  people.  The  following  brief  table,  comprehending  some  of  the  princip 
countries  in  Europe,  will,  in  some  degree,  present  tnis  view :  


Proportion  Propor'nps 

Ck)aiitne8.  Rerenuo.        raided  por  head,  by  each  fami 

Great  Britain.   £60,000,000  £1  16  4  £8    1  J 

France   67,000.000  1  17  6  9    8  ( 

Austria.   $100,000,000  0    8  4  2    1  J 

Prussia.   60,000,000  0  10  7  2  1^  1! 

Russia   110,000,000  0    4  8  1    8  ^ 

Holland   40,000,000  1  14  8  7  11  J 

Belgium   81,000,000  0  18  7  4  12  1! 

Spain   80,000,000  0  18  5  4  12  ! 

Portugal   18.000,000  0  16  5  8  17  ! 

Denmark   12,000,000  0  18  7  8    7  1! 

Sweden   10.500,000  0    6  8  1  18  4 

Papal  States   16,000,000  0  14  1  8  10  i 

Naples   31,000.000  0  10  11  2  12 

Tuscany    18,000,000  1  11  9  7  18  1 

Sardinia   22,000,000  0  16  6  8  17  < 

Turkey   17.000.000  0   4  1  1    0  1 

Switzerland   400.000  0    0  6|  0  2^ 

San  Marino   8.820  0    3  4  0  16  ( 


We  have  no  means  of  calculating  what  proportion  of  the  revenue  raised  in  eM 
country  is  expended  in  paying  the  interest  of  tlie  national  debt,  or  how  much  is  ei 
ployed  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  government,  how  much  for  domestic  purpOM 
or  in  improvement  of  the  country ;  but  when  we  are  furnished  with,  as  the  tabl 
given  do  furnish,  the  amount  of  national  debt,  that  of  annual  revenue,  the  number 
the  people,  and  that  of  the  standing  army,  with  the  eutire  amount  of  revenue  raiM 
from  each  person,  and  each  head  of  a  family,  we  may  form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  tl 
state  of  a  country,  particularly  when  we  add  to  these  materials  the  knowledge  ^ 
possess  of  the  internal  resources,  and  the  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  position  < 
the  various  countries,  as  constituting  their  ability  to  bear  taxatioa  Thus,  for  instanc 
we  are  told  by  our  political  economists  that  the  total  annual  income  of  Great  Britai 
arising  from  property  and  employment  and  industry  of  every  kind,  is  £660,000,00< 
the  amount  of  taxation  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  £50,000,000,  or  one-eleventh 
of  the  income ;  therefore,  the  average  amount  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  is  one-ele' 
enth  of  a  pers^on's  income. 

Again  :  in  France  the  annual  amount  arising^  from  incomes  and  employments  of  • 
kind^  is  estimated  as  being  £820,000,000.  The  annual  amount  of  taxation  or  of  rv 
enue  raii^ed  for  the  purposes  of  government  we  have  taken  at  £67,000,000,  but  it 
estimated  as  btang  £70,000.000.  Ac  the  lesser  amount,  however,  it  is  more  than  on« 
fifth  of  the  entire  income  of  the  country.  The  Frenchman,  therefore,  pays  one-fitt 
of  his  income  and  earnings  to  support  the  government,  the  Englishman  only  one-ele^ 
enth.  If  we  knew  the  entire  annual  income  of  all  the  countries  in  one  table,  w 
could  make  a  similar  comparison,  and  we  should  find  in  some  of  them  a  much  high< 
proportion  paid  for  the  support  of  government  than  is  in  France.  The  subject 
highly  suggestive,  but  we  wlU  not  pursue  it  further  at  present 
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PROP£RTT,  TAXES,  ETC.,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONTKOLLBR^B  OmcK,  N.  0.)  Julj  9th,  1858. 

FiKxxAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  etc. 

Su  seod  to  jou  for  publication  the  annexed  statement,  which,  in  reply  to  nu- 
merous inqairies,  I  have  prepared  with  great  care  from  the  reports  of  the  clerks  of 
the  coooty  courts,  and  the  statement  of  the  Literary  Board,  filed  in  this  office,  and 
tbe  only  table  of  the  census  of  the  State,  which  I  liave  been  able  to  procure. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  J.  CLA.RKE,  CogAruIler. 

TULI  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OP  ACaES  OF  LAND,  THEIR  VALUATION,  VALUATION  OF  TOWN 
PROPERTY,  NUMBER  OP  TAXABLE  POLLS,  ETC.,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND, 
KTC^  or  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


< 


COCimEB. 


Alamnce  .... 

Ak-xander   144,488 

A»yn   SlO^t^i'i 

A-*be   330,9U« 

B<?aafufl   406,806 

Bertie   360,314 

BlidML   5<>8.9U2 

Bnuisvick   SO  1,0(10 

Bnifcombe...  34«.l,926 

Burke   201^ 

i\bim\iA   215,905 

Wawell   172,439 

Camden.   80,479 

UfUrcL   136,338 

tM*eli   260,665 

Cw«»b4   24,472 

Cbathuo   493.2229 

Cherulee   16^91 

CJ^»an   94,790 

QtTelMd   264,186 

CoJumbua  ....  377,360 

Cr»*eu   500,434 

CaffiberlaiuL..  815,338 

Cvriiack   136,215 

DMTMlaua   349,745 

tone   150,163 

DepiiQ   437,016 

«%ec«inbe...  .427,494 

Fonyih   220,779 

Fnaklia   288,349 

Gwoo.   196,479 

6««   162,187 

Craofilte   447,566 

Cr«ft€   157,237 

GiU/ynl   392,793 

HtilM   417^383 

Bijwood   207,266 

Aeoderoon...  318,746 

Hertfurd   198,189 

Me   190,245 

irfdell   346,249 

^onon   452,398 

i-jn-a   205,403 

Leouir   227,846 

luKoln   179,123 

MeDuwell   188,676 

>U»D   166,901 

Mfcliwn   102,339 

Umin   229,196 
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477 
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448 
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3,737 

677 

3,053 

7 

2,450 

1,828 

1,133 
3,402 

858 

275 

809 

1,451 

929 

2,394 

79 

2,782 

1,991 

4,151 

659 

3,470 

22 

3,194 

1,695 

2,527 

572 

1,926 

29 

1,314 

1,364 

1,955 

416 

1,511 

28 

1,028 

1,011 

1,402 

741 

659 

2 

1,235 

2,105 

1,414 

2,248 
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917 

1,381 

1,176 

951 

1,291 

Q 

2,156 

1,474 

1,023 
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1,318 
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876 

1,329 

879 
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1,055 

4,340 
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3,404 
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3,623 

2,067 

1.567 

830 

737 

1,225 
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4,299 

1,410 

2,877 
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2,668 

2,729 

729 

585 
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1 
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1,139 
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1,684 
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892 

1,732 

911 
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2 

1,052 
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1,165 
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17 

6.-i7 
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3,498 
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4,739 

2,095 

4,498 
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3,161 

68 

4,955 

3.012 

1,568 
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1,047 
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1.063 

2,916 
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989 

13 
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2  400 
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3,341 
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12 

1,223 

1,189 
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2,612 

15 

1  2,069 

1.888 

5,450 

1,091 

4,310 

43 

5,275 

2,340 

1,667 
3,161 

1,031 

636 

2,181 

1,806 

618 

2,507 

36 

2,698 

1,616 

1,487 
2«40 

645 

839 

3 

1,072 

1,228 

494 

1,715 

31 

1,533 

1.169 

5,847 

1,283 

4,480 

84 

4,529 

2,941 

1,!>97 

425 

1,562 

10 

1.409 

904 

3,264 

1,759 

1,471 

34 

3,225 

3,141 

5,028 

868 

4,1  GO 
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2,211 

835 
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3 

1,174 

1,003 
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337 

4 

898 

1,109 

2,148 

4(>4 

1,596 

88 

2,107 

1,131 

1,671 
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1,1. VJ 

10 

1,241 

1,119 

2,965 

1,081 

1,903 

1 

1,955 

2,220 

3,051 

1,115 

1,922 

14 

2,205 

2,016 

1,033 

284 

1,343 

6 

1,044 

608 

2,409 

377 

2,032 

1,785 

1,050 

1,645 

684 

956 
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1,407 

1.177 

990 
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516 

16 
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975 

799 

542 

244 

13 

535 

1,048 
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390 

91 
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io 
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TABLK  SHOWING  THE  NUMBKB  OF  AORSS  OF  LAND,  THEIR  VALUATION,  KTO., — CONTINU 

Montgomery..      241,9fi8    f307,?38       $0,687      1,338       537       795       4      $885  i 

Moore  

Nash  

New  HanoTcr. 
Nortbampton.. 

Ooslow  

Orange  

Pasquotank... 
Perquimons  .. 

Person  

Pilt  

Randolph  

Ricbmon<|L... 
Robeson.  .. 
Rockingham.. 

Rowan.  

Rutherford  . . . 

Sampson  

etaniey  

mokes  

Surry  

Tyrrell  

Union  

Wake  

Warren  

Wastatngtun  .. 

Watauga  

Wayne.  

Wilkes  

Yancy  

Total          23,769,100  58,408,385   6,418,713  194,920    60,984   132,355  1,581   156,923  li 

The  cents  in  the  above  table  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  which 
make  a  slight  difference. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  is  as  follow 

Whites   553,776  I  Free  colored   2*; 

Slaves   289,448  | 


241,968 

$307,738 

90,00  4 

1,338 

537 

795 

% 

419,058 
346,164 

14  663 
12,299 

1,6-27 

729 

887 

978 

576,817 
771,458 
1,279^401 

2,609 

711 

1,850 

48 

1,909 

550,233 

1  1147 

4,833 

789 

3,998 

46 

322,806 

27,850 

4,030 

781 

3,167 

79 

2,641 

281,589 

538.962 

20,180 

i  940 

535 

1,393 

2,328 

12 

1,306 

356,336 

1,113,270 

156,230 

3^529 

1  191 

10 

**  720 
2,343 

96,482 

842,402 

115  935 

o 

573 

93 

131  906 
234^346 

584,109 

41  845 

'*  100 

508 

38 

1  f^t 

J,401 

689^759 

6,750 

2,965 

665 

21 

2,040 

354,534 

l.OA'%  197 

54  925 

3,879 

779 

3,100 

2  648 

454,572 

1,146,246 

2,274 

1,498 

748 

28 

1^995 

303,269 

699,429 
685,127 

'  9,258 

2,748 

537 

2,200 

11 

1,704 

606,585 
279,765 

8,390 

2,709 

729 

1,921 
2,475 

59 

1,524 

917,678 

39,376 

3,509 

1,012 

22 

2,497 

312,597 

1,026,700 
966,456 

152,225 

3,245 

I,,'e2 

1,923 
1,384 

2,680 

428,743 

63,300 

2,409 

1,013 

i2 

1,925 

490,582 

878,903 

17,262 

3,476 

847 

2,599 
628 

30 

2,287 

223,729 

332,766 

1,234 

605 

1 

737 

257,351 

347,232 

13,000 

1,468 
2,451 

679 

789 

1,076 

507,009 

936.310 

22,181 

1,539 

904 

8 

1,620 

132,214 

327,223 

1,137 

377 

753 

7 

700 

398,187 

603,829 

13,556 

1,816 

827 

989 

1,119 

509,257 

1,611,526 
1,070TO 

414,568 

5,880 

1,599 

4,198 

83 

6,280 

309,227 

87,597 

4,813 

577 

4,191 

45 

3,885 

179,057 

428,052 

72,110 

1,414 

382 

1,009 

23 

1,453 

240,586 

222.012 

1,330 

428 

364 

64 

323 

373,215 

1,255,942 

49,477 

3,265 

885 

2,323 

57 

2,870 

301,793 

499,238 

19,800 

1,310 

863 

447 

845 

321,805 

188,529 

3,568 

550 

436 

113 

*i 

SPECIE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS  AND  SUB-TREASURY. 
The  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  banks  was  counted  on  the  13th  of  Decen 
1852,  and  found  to  $9,800,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  $2,600,000  received 
Illinois. 


Year.  In  Bank.  Sub-Treasurj.  Tc 

Dec.   13,  1852   |9,80O,O00  $4,612,000  $14,811 

Sept    9,  1862   9,498,000  6,786,000  16,22^ 

June  26.  1862   11,162,000  4,840,000  16,491 

May  26,  1862   18,090,000  8,876,000  16,96( 

Mar.  27,  1862   9,716,000  2,638.000  12,24^ 

Dec  20,  1861   7,864,000  2,660,000        *  10.024 

Sept  26,  1861   6,866,000  4,067,000  9,985 

Sept.   8,  1861   7,118,000  8,480,000  10,642 

July  28,  1861   7,848.000  2,061,000  9,894 

May  18,  1861   7,967,000  4,400,000  12,861 

May  16,  1860   8,828,000  4,711,000  18,68? 

Sept.  11,  1849   8,117,000  8,600,000  11,71'i 

May  19,  1849   8,288,000  2,189,000  10,371 

Sept  29,  1848   4,608,000  .  2,401,000  7,00? 

May  13,  1848   6,418,000  468,000  6,881 


There  have  been  some  large  payments  by  the  banks  for  California  drafts,  which 
be  returned  to  them  out  of  the  mint  deposits ;  but  these  do  not  alter  the  positi( 
the  banks,  or  limit  their  disposition  to  grant  such  facilities  to  borrowers  as  they  oi 
wise  feel  authorized  to  do,  as  mint  certificates  are  always  considered  and  count< 
epecie. 
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UJITED  STATES  TREASURER'S  STATEMENT,  NOVEMBER  22,  1852. 
ncASUBEa's  statement,  showing  the  amount  at  his  credit  in  the  trkasurt,  with 

ASSISTANT  treasurers  AND  DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARIES,  AND  IN  THE  MINT  AND  BRANCHES, 
BT  RCTURNS  RECEIVED  TO  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1852  ;  THE  AMOUNT  FOR  WHICH  DRAFTS 
HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  BUT  WERE  THEN  UNPAID,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  THEN  REMAINING  SUBJECT 
10  DRAFT.  SHOWING,  ALSO,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUTURE  TRANSFERS  TO  AND  FROM  DEPOSITA- 
EIBS,  AS  ORDERED  BT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Drafts 
heretofore  drawn 
Amount  on   but  not  yet  paid,  Amount 
deposit.      though  payable.  8ubJ.  lo  draft. 
Treasury  of  United  States,  Washington  . .    1197,462  63     *4,901  30    5il02,661  23 

Assistant  Treasurtr,  Boston,  Mass   1,849,888  66     72,841  07   1,717,047  69 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y   6,361,777  47    443,410  80  4.918.366  67 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa   1,139,141  08     66,121  23  1,073,019  86 

AssisUnt  Treasurer,  Charleston,  S.  C   89.820  53     16.918  88       72.901  66 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La,. . . .     1 16,378  60     86,263  70       80,109  90 

Assistant  Trea«»urer,  St.  Louia,  Mo   319,099  71    169,944  17     149,156  64 

Depositary  at  Buffalo,  New  York   23,201  11       6,058  85       18,142  76 

Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Md   29,171  62       6.082  12       24,089  60 

DeposiUry  at  Richmond,  Va   24,649  01         316  16       24,832  86 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Va.   71,184  40     13,015  81       68,168  69 

Depositary  at  Wilmington,  N.  C   404  62         138  24  266  88 

Depositary  at  Savannah,  Georgia   42.864  87  17  45       42,847  42 

Depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama   10,570  04       6,554  29        4,015  75 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee   9,582  08         669  38        8,912  70 

Depositary  at  Cincinniti.  Ohio   89,763  09       1,315  16       88,447  93 

Depasitary  at  Pittsburg, Pennsylvania   2,211  66  40  00        2,171  66 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  (late)    8,80 1  37    8,801  87 

DeposiUry  at  San  Francist'o   800,681  41    241,760  00     658,931  41 

Depositary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.   1,020  48         896  68  124  90 

Depositary  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  ....         7,406  12       2,494  62        4,911  60 

Depositary  at  Jefferson ville,  Indiana   22,833  62     12,678  83        9,655  19 

Depositary  at  Chicago,  Illinois.   23,588  30       1,821  00       21,767  30 

Depositary  at  Detroit,  Michigan   63,474  85       4,484  48       48,989  87 

Depositary  at  Tallahassee,  Florida   1,077  02         776  00  802  02 

Suspense  account  12,386  66    2,386  66   

Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa   6,629,170  00    6,629,170  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C   82,000  00    82.000  00 

Bruich  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Ga   26,850  00    26,850  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. . .     600,000  00    600,000  00 

Total  ^   16,578,073  65  1,159,898  78  16,420,561  68  ' 

Deduct  suspense  account   2,386  66 


116.418,174  87 

Add  difference  in  transfers   1,61 7,500  00 


Net  amount  subject  to  draft  117,085^,674  87 

Transfers  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .  $700,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y   800,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La   600,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Virginia   180,000  00 


Total   $1,680,000  00 


Transfers  ordered  from  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . .  $60,000  00 
Transfers  ordered  from  Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa   2,500  00 


Total 


162,000  00 
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AmooDi  ouUtaodiog  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  22d  July,  1846,  m 

per  records  at  this  office   $107,111  6^ 

Amount  outstandiog  of  the  issue  of  22d  of  July,  1846,  as  per  records 

of  this  office   11,600  00 

AmooDt  outstaodiugof  the  issue  of  28th  January,  1847,  a?  per  records 

of  this  office   2.760  OO 


$121,461  64 

Deduct  canceled  notes  in  the  hands  of  accounting  officers,  all  under 
acts  prior  to  22d  July,  1846  .    160  00 


Total   $12M11  64 


DEBT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  makes  the  indebtedness  of  that  State  to  be 
Its  follows: — 

OiTil  mdebtedness.   $2,1 92.606  66 

War  loan  according.to  limitation   SOU.OUO  00 

Total  civil  and  war  indebtedness   $2,992,606  66 


DEBT,  FINANCE,  AND  PROPERTY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  debt  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  October,  1 862,  was  as  follows : — 

Owed  lo  EpniB  ouUUnding.      Payable.       Interest  nrrears.  Total. 

Bank  of  State   ^$953,000      Jan.,  1868-87     $605,620  $1,658,620 

Beal  Estate  Bank   1.428,000    968,760  2,.S8],760 

•<       '*      due  James  Holfurd  on  600  bonds  pledged   21 1,000 

ToUL   $4,161,870 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  State  creditors,  the  Auditor  remarks: — : 

"The  State  is  not  now  prepared  to  meet  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  on  these 
bonds;  but  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  citizen$i,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  State,  the  Auditor  hazards  nothing  in  saying  that  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  these  bonds  will  be  eventually  paid.^ 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 

BKCKIFT8. 


Ordinary  revenue,  1851   $69,000 

«        1852   80.000 

Miacellaneous  revenue  for  two  years.  ^   18,668 


Total  receipts   $162,668 

SXPKKDITUasa. 

Qeneral  Assembly   $30,000. 

Salaries  of  State  officers   48.440 

Penitentiary   20,0u0 

Government  con  tingent   1 0,000 

Bank  officers   14.600 

Ail  other  expenses   1 2,OoO 

  142.668 


Balance 


$24,000 
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The  progressive  resources  of  the  State  are  exhibited  ia  the  subjoined  table  of  the 
taxable  property  in  several  years,  since  1838: — 

TAXABLE  PROPERTT  OF  ARKANSAS. 

I8J8.         1818.  1859. 

Nomber  of  persons  liable  to  pay  poll  tax                                  26,286  28.238 

Number  of  acres  of  land  taxed                           2,223,984     8,503,444  4,108.272 

Value  of  lands  and  improvemeQU  taxed               7,274.625    13,328,762  17,129.613 

Number  of  town  lots  taxed                                     1.370           8,213  11.828 

Value  of  town  lots  Uxed                                     601,903      1,171,964  1,735,612 

Number  of  slaves  over  5  and  under  60  years  of 

age  taxed                                                        6,717         27,164  86,482 

Value  of  slaves  over  5  and  under  60  years  of  age 

taxable                                                      2,851,160    10,682.179  16,712,357 

Number  of  saw-mills  taxed                                        49             121  198 

Value  of  saw-mills  taxed                                       87,860         83,370  147,006 

Number  of  tan  yards  taxed                                         19              74  82 

Value  of  tan-yards  taxed                                      10,250         21,230  20,203 

Number  of  distilleries  taxed                                       23              40  42 

Value  of  distilleries  taxed                                       2,576           4,123  8.945 

HoQ>eb4)ld  furniture  over  $200  taxpd                                         39,035  64,679 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages  taxed                             26             236  498 

Value  of  pleasure  carriages  taxed                            6.416         29.675  63,237 

Number  of  horses  over  2  years  old  taxed                  13,779         43,068  44,076 

Value  of  horsesover  2  years  old  taxed...               768,112      1,481.761  1,978,250 

Number  of  mules  over  2  years  old  taxed                                   6,269  9,410  > 

Value  «f  mules  over  2  year^  old  taxed                                    233,390  660,o60 

Number  of  jackasses  over  2  years  old  taxed                                  276  491 

Value  of  jackasses  over  2  years  old  toxed                                 21.368  67,028 

iVumber  of  neat  cattle  over  2  years  old  Uxed. .        36,781        122,913  144,409 

Value  of  ueat  cattle  over  2  years  old  taxed             899,032       804,716  1,166,626 

Value  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  <Scc., 

taxed                                                          401,932       790,426  964,670 

Hooey  loaned  at  interest  beyond  amount  on  which 

interest  is  paid  taxed                                                       722,936  284,431 

Capital  in  steamboats,  ferries,  and  toll -bridges 

taxes                                                                             29,648  19,463 

Value  of  gold  watches  and  jewelry  of  every 

kind  taxed                                                                      62,173  89.641 

Capital  employed  in  manufactories  taxed                                   8,280  13,836 

Pedlars  of  merchandise  licenses                                                  200  26 

Pedlars  of  clocks  licenses   100   

l^eepers  of  billiard  tables  and  ten- pin  alleys,  li- 
censes.  76   

Total  amount  of  taxable  property               16,664,284    28,904,696  41,000.556 

Total  amount  of  State  tax.                             21,159         76,174  88,906 

BWK  CAPITAL,  CIRCULATIOIV  ETC.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  capital,  specie,  loans,  and  circulation  of 
^«  Banks  in  the  United  States,  for  the  ten  years  succeeding  1841 : — 

^ev.                      Capital.              Loans  &  Dls'ta.            8pccie.  Circulation. 

1842                  1260,171,179        $223,957,000        $28,440,000  $83,734,000 

1843                    228,861,000          254,644,000          33,615,000  68,668,000 

1844                     210,872,000          264,905.000          49.898,000  76,167,000 

1845                    206,046,000          288,617,000          44,341,000  89,608,000 

1846                    196,894,000          812,114,000          42,032,000  105,662,000 

1847                    203,070,000          310,282,000          85,122,000  105,619,000 

1848                    204,838,600          344,476.000          46,869,000  128,606,000 

1849                   207,309,000          332,323,000          43,619,000  114,748,000 

1850                   217.817,000          864,204,000          46,379,000  UVJi^^fi^Q 

1^1   229,084,000         412,710,000  5l,Wl,0Wi 
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BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Courier  and  Enquirer  gives  an  abstract  of  the  annual  etatement  of  the  c 
lion  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  as  communicated  to  Congress  by  the  Seen 
of  the  Treasury  in  August,  1862,  at  the  close  of  the  session.  From  this  table  i 
pears  that  there  were  in  January,  1851,  787  banks  and  128  branches,  making 
baokmg  institutions,  of  which  returns  were  received  at  the  Treasury  Department 


Capital   $229,084,496 

Loans  and  discounts   412,719.315 

Stocks   23,306.847 

Real  estate   19,860,396 

Other  iuvestmenta    12,398,898 

Duo  by  other  banks   68,461,212 

Notes  of  other  banks   17,474,843 

Specie  funds   15,889,025 

Specie   51,907,691 

Circulation   163,958,388 

Deposits   129,076,082 

Due  other  banks   50,659,090 

Other  liabilities   1 1,760,905 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  leading  items  in  the  (yimparative  statistics  o 

banks  in  different  sections  of  the  Union  which  have  made  returns  nearest  to  Jai 
Ist,  in  the  years  1860  and  1851 : — 

No.  of  banks.             Capital.  Ix>ans  and  diccouni 

18S0.  1851.    1850.        18SI.  18§0.  18« 

Eastern  States           297    313  161,882,154  $65,927,783  $98,310,700  $108.96 

Middle  btates            293    817    76,933,881    82,862,370  149,789,265  169,78 

Southern  States. . .      87     85    88,878,251    89,920,614  60.886,610  60.20 

South- West'n  States     73     73    81,023.258    30,246,191  44,680,421  49.96 

Western  States....     74     77     9,604,607    10,187,621  20,687,699  28,80 


Total                 824  864  217,817,211  229,084,496  $364,204,078  $412,71 

No.  of  banks.  '           Specie.  Circalation. 

ISSfl.  m.     m.         1831.  1850.  18; 

Eastern  states     .     297  813    $4,216,022    $4,660,581  $29,090,701  $32,41 

Middle  States            293  317    15,181,603    22,770,689  41,862,315  47,32 

Southern  States .. .      87  86     7,878,837     8,940,736  26,220,724  36,09 

South- West'n  States     73  73    14.017,442    11,314,806  20,629,640  21,97 

Western  States     .      74  77     4,636,441     4,256,280  14,373,240  16,15 


ToUL   824    864  $45,379,345  $61,907,601  $131,866,526  $163,96 


REVENUE  OF  VIRGIMA  IN  1861-52. 

The  statement  annexed  shows  the  contributions,  under  the  various  iteme,  to  th 
cnue  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  fiscal  year,  1851-2  : — 


Taxes  on  lands,  slaves,  horses,  etc   $62 

Licenses  and  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances   17 

Taxes  on  law  processes,  seals,  wills,  etc   S 

Fees  of  the  State  Register  

Militia  fines,  commutation  fines   1 

Storage  of  tobacco  in  public  warehouses  

Dividends  on  bank  shares  owned  by  the  State   19 

Tax  on  bank  dividends     per  cent  on  stock)   1 

Sales  of  condemned  slaves.   1 

Sales  of  Penitentiary  manufactures.  

Capitation  tax  on  free  Negroes   1 

Miscellaneous  receipts   S 


Reveoue  proper, 


1,1S 
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REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  exhibits 
tk  value  of  the  property  assessed  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  in  1860 : 

TALUAnO.t  or  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES 
FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  IsT,  1850. 

Real  and  personal  cstnte. 

True  or 

States.                                                  Atspsscd  value.  GstimHicd  value. 

Alabaraa                                                       $219,476,150  $228,204,882 

Arkansas                                                         86,428,675  89,841,025 

California*                                                         22,123,173  22,161,872 

Connecticut                                                     119,088,672  155,707,980 

i^«^'awe                                                         17,442.640  18,652,053 

Florida                                                            22,784,837  22,862,270 

Georgia                                                          885.110,226  885.425,714 

Illinois                                                           114.782,645  156.265.006 

Indiana,                                                          152,870,899  202,660,264 

I<^«^a                                                               21,690.642  23,714,638 

Kentucky                                                        291,887,554  £01,628,456 

I^U'>iana                                                        220,166.172  233,998,764 

M^ioe                                                              96,765.808  122.777.671 

Mar}land                                                        208,563.666  219.217,364 

Massachusetts                                                 546.003,057  573.342,286 

Michigan                                                          80,877.223  59,787,256 

Mississippi                                                     208,422,167  228,961,130 

Missouri                                                           98,595,463  137,247,707 

New  Hampshire                                                92,177.959  103,652,836 

New  Jersey f                                                   190.000.000  200,000,000 

New  York                                                      715,869,028  1,080.809,216 

North  Carolina                                               212.171,413  228.800.472 

Ohio                                                              433.872.632  504,726.120 

PeoQ^ylvania                                                   497,039,649  722,486,120 

Rhode  Island                                                    77,768,974  80,508,794 

South  Carolina                                               283,867,709  288,257,694 

Tennessee                                                     189,437,623  201,246.686 

Texas                                                            61,027.456  62,740,478 

J'ermont                                                          71.671,651  92,205,049 

%>n'a                                                         881,376.660  430,701,082 

^i^c^^-Dsin                                                         20,715,526  42,056,695 


Total   $5,984,964,407  $7,608,1 26,823 

Territories. 

Minnesota,  (not  returned  in  full)   6,174,471  6.174,471 

New  Mexico   6,063.474  6,063,474 

  986,083  986.083 

'-^h   14,018,874  14,018,874 


District  of  Columbia   $6,010,207,809  $7,123,369,726 

BiNKS  OF  SAVMNAU,  GEORGIA. 

Three  of  the  Savannah  banks  have  pubUstxed  their  lenii-nciii'irjl  report?,  from  which 
▼e  learn  that  their  capital,  circulation,  •pocit'.  nnd  h»on*,  are  as  follows: — 

p  .  Planters*  Bank.  Mechanics*.  Central. 

J;«P»tal   $585,400  $500,000  $3,600,000 

Circulation   1,100,000  828,000  251,000 

Specie   222,000  158,000  105.000 

jfM)8   1,425,000  1,668,000  493.000 

Deposits.   327,000  411,000  102,000 


*  Onlf  thirteen  couniles  in  California  are  returned. 

t  in  New  Jersey  as  the  real  estate  only  was  returned,  the  above  is  partly  estimated. 
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BANKS  ORGANIZED  UNDER  FREE  BANKING  UW  OF  CONNECTiCUT. 

Under  the  Free  Baokiog  Law  of  Connecticut,  passed  June,  1852,  it  appears  thai 
three  new  banks  have  been  organized : — 

The  Uncas  Bank  of  Norwich,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000;  the  Bank  of  Hartlbrc 
County,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 ;  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  London,  with  i 
capital  of  $50,000.  All  of  these  banks  have  a  provision  for  a  further  increase  o: 
capital  at  some  future  period.  There  is  in  contemplation  a  bank  at  Westport,  anoihei 
in  New  Milford,  and  one  in  Litchfield  or  Wiosted.  By  the  recent  bank  law  in  Connec 
ticut,  the  stocks  of  the  cities  of  Hartford,  New  London,  Norwich,  and  Boston,  as  wel 
as  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  are  receivable  by  the  treasurer  as  collaterali 
for  bank  issues. 

The  Bank  of  Hartford  County  has  adopted  the  Atwater  patent  in  its  bills,  by  whid 
the  denomination  is  ascertained  in  addition  to  the  usual  figures,  Ac^  adopted  by  tb< 
engraver.  Mr.  Atwater's  plan  is  to  manufacture  the  bank  note  paper  in  such  a  wa^ 
that  no  alteration  can  be  made  from  a  low  to  a  higher  denomination.  He  introduce 
borders  on  the  ends  of  the  notes,  in  addition  to  the  Hgures  which  indicate  its  value,  i 
single  border  for  a  one-dollar  bill ;  two  borders  for  two  dollars,  and  five  borders  fn 
five  dollars.  These  are  inserted  on  the  left  hand  of  the  note.  For  the  ten-dollar  notes 
a  single  border  is  introduced  on  the  right  hand  ;  two  borders  for  a  twenty-dollar  biD 
These  various  borders  change  the  positions  of  the  names  of  the  president  and  cashier 
and  aUo  of  other  portions  of  the  bank  note,  so  that  the  general  appexirance  of  ead 
denomination  is  entirely  different  from  any  other. 


EXPIRATION  OF  BA.\K  CHARTERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  charters  of  the  following  banka  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  expire  on  tin 
Ist  January  next,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  all  resume  business,  under  the  gen 
eral  banking  law.   Those  marked  with  a  star  have  already  given  notice  to  this  effect 

Date  of 

Banks.  Charier. 

Bank  of  Geneva*   April.  1829 

Bank  of  Troy  

Farmers'  Bank,  Troy   «  " 

Mechanics  ^  Farmers',  Alb'y*.         "  " 

Catekill  Bank*  

Mohawk  Bank,  Schenectady*-         "  " 
Butchers  <b  DrovV  Bk..  N.  Y*.         "  1830 

Bank  of  America,  N.  Y*   Feb.  1831 

Bank  of  New  York*   Jan. 

Union  Bank,  N.  Y*   Febi 

Total  


Capital 
Authui  i2ed. 
$422,000 
440,000 
278,0)0 
442,000 
126,000 
166,000 
600,000 
2,001.200 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Circulation 
Sept.  lao-J. 
$312,000 
174,000 
181,000 
194.000 
118.000 
72.000 
282,000 
250,000 
467,000 
408,000 


Loans. 

Bept.  lasS 
|550,00( 
896,00< 
646.00( 
1,108,00( 

ns.ow 

210,00< 
1,564,00< 
4,900.00( 
2,870.00( 
2,872,00( 


$6,378,200  $2,438,000  |16,778,00< 


THE  ENGLISH  EXCHEQUER. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  frequently  receives  anonymous  communi 
cations,  accompanied  by  small  sums  of  money.  These  are  made  generally  by  partie 
who  have  defrauded  the  revenue,  and  whose  consciences  prompted  a  remuneration  fo 
the  loss,  or  else  by  simple-minded  people,  who  hope  thereby  to  lessen  the  burden  o 
the  public  debt.  Among  the  last  acknowledgements  of  this  nature,  is  the  following 
in  October  last,  which  we  find  in  the  London  Times : — 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  begs  to  inform  *  X.  Z.'  that  the  half  of  a  Banl 
of  England  note  for  £50,  no.  16,207,  has  been  received.  *A.  B.  S.' is  informed  tha 
£5  8s.  has  been  received.  The  halves  of  two  Bank  of  England  notes  for  £5  hav< 
been  received  from  *  I  ate,  but  not  too  Late.*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ai» 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  fur  £5,  and  £1  13s.,  on  accoun 
of  income  tax  not  applied  for,  from  'H.  D.  R.'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ac 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  £6,  no.  83,061,  from  *  TJ  Th 
first  half  of  £17  has  been  received  from  *  M  B."* 
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JIEW  YORK  CITT  TAX  FOR  1858. 

Hie  corrected  estimate  of  the  tax  levj  for  the  city  of  New  York,  aa  reported  hj 
the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  proposes  for  the  year  1863,  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  city  government,  exclusi re  of  "police"  and  "lamps  and  gas," 
$i,3U,938.  an  increase  over  the  estimate  of  1852,  of  $15,656  60. 

The  amount  required  for  "police"  is  $615,000,  which  is  an  excess  over  the  estimate 
of  1852,  of  175,000.  The  amount  required  for  "lamps  and  gas"  is  $300,000,  which 
is  tn  increase  of  $100,000  over  1852. 

The  whole  amount  for  city  and  county  purposes,  for  which  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  authority  to  levy,  is  $3,229,938,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
tax  levy  fur  1853  for  city,  county,  and  State  is  $4,921,802  79,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$1,541,291  74  over  the  tax  levy  of  1852. 

The  sum  of  $794,700  88  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  tax  levy  of  1853,  for 
educational  purposes — $669,036  08  for  the  city  and  $225,670  80  for  the  SUte  at 
large.  These  amounts  are  required  by  laws  over  which  the  Common  Council  have  no 
coDtrol 

In  the  above  amonnt  of  excess  of  the  tax  levy  for  1853  over  1862  is  included  the 
Bomof  $742,157  91  for  deficiency  of  taxation  of  1852,  and  the  amount  required  to 
meet  the  expenditures  for  "docks  and  slips"  and  "  Cruton  water  pipes,"  which  were 
Dot  included  in  the  tax  levy  of  1851  and  1852,  being  provided  for  by  the  issue  of 
stock. 

Among  the  items  composing  the  excess  of  tax  levy  of  1852,  are  the  following : — 

Real  estate*   $142,000 

Russ  pavement   115,000 


Cleaning  streets   $109,000 

Lamps  and  gas   69,700 

Pobce   75,000 


Docks  and  slips   120,000 


FINANCES  OF  ALABAMA. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1,  1852  : — 

BECKIPTS.  I  EXPENSES. 

Tax                                $513,711  25  i  Bank  trustees   $387,107  00 

IfisceUaneoos,                        85,876  60  !  Railroad   22,290  00 

 I  Slaves  executed   5,724  00 

Total                           698  687  85  !  Other  items   260,094  00 

Onhand,  186U   828,741  06   

Total   $666,216  00 

  $743,667  74 


$1,423,328  90 
On  hand  November,  1862  


NEW  BANKS  CHARTERED  IN  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
Eight  banks  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  as  fol- 


The  People's  Bank  of  Charleston   $1,000,000 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Charleston   1,000,000 

The  Exchange  Bank  of  Columbia   600,000 

The  Bank  of  Sumpter   800,000 

The  Bank  of  Andrrson   200,000 

The  Bank  of  Newberry     200,000 

The  Bank  of  Winsboro'   200,000 

The  Bank  of  Chester   200,000 


*1^4S0  of  this  amonnt  was  expanded  for  the  porchaae  of  land  on  Ward's  laiand  for  a  City 
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CAPITAL  AND  DIFIDEXDS  OF  BANKS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Philadelphia  banks  made  in  November,  1852,  the  following  semi-annoal  d 
dends.  The  list  includes  all  except  the  Banks  of  PennsjUania  and  North  Amei 
which  declare  in  January  and  July,  instead  of  May  and  November: — 


Banks. 

Capital. 

Par. 

Price. 

Dir. 

Abo 

$1,150,000 

$100 

00 

$148  00 

6 

$69, 

1,250,000 

50 

00 

78  00 

5 

62, 

1,260.000 

12 

50 

18  75 

8 

87. 

1,000,000 

60 

00 

65  00 

5 

60. 

800,000 

20 

00 

82  25 

6 

48, 

Western  

500,000  * 

60 

00 

72  50 

8 

40, 

850,000 

85 

00 

60  00 

5 

17, 

Manufacturers  <&  Mechanics'.. 

800,000 

26 

00 

SO  00 

4 

12, 

260,000 

60 

00 

76  00 

5 

12, 

250.000 

50 

00 

69  00 

7 

17, 

250,000 

50 

00 

71  00 

5 

12, 

Penn  Township  

225,000 

22 

60 

88  00 

6 

11, 

160,000 

60 

00 

68  00 

4 

6, 

Total  

17,776,000 

$396, 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  actual  production  of  the  precious  metal  of  this  new  and  wonderful  gold  : 
has  thus  far  proved  fully  up  to  the  wildest  calculations  entered  into  last  spring, 
ascertained  yield  of  the  Melbourne  Mines  to  the  81st  July,  amounted  to  fifty-t 
tons  weight,  or  in  exact  Federal  value,  to  $25,812,800 !  And  at  the  Sydney  Min< 
$12,500,000.  A  further  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  ^et  down  to  Adelaide,  South  Austi 
though  thence  taken,  for  the  most  part,  by  miners  from  the  Melbourne  District 
aggregate,  therefore,  stands  thus : — 

At  Melbourne  tons  63  $26,812,800 

At  Sydney   26  12,500,000 

At  Adelaide   11  6,000,000 

Grand  total   90  $42,812,800 


DEBT  OF  THE  GIT¥  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
Tlie  debt  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  $2,158,096,  payable  as  specified  in  the  folic 
The  yearly  interest  is  $128,000,  or  a  little  more  than  an  average  of  six 


table, 
cent  per  annum  :• 

1852  

1853  

1854  

1S55  

1866  

1857  

1858  

1859  

1860  

1861  


$29,000 

1862  

48,800 

1868  

6,200 

48,700 

88,400 

28,000 

1867  

83,200 

84,896 

1870  

22,200 

200 

$90,000 

4,000 

1874. 

76,000 

96,500 

70,000 

70,000 

100.000 

200,000 

Total. 

467,000 

408,000 

BANE  OF  GALENA. 

We.leam  from  the  North-  Western  Gazette,  published  at  Galena,  (Illinois,)  that  E 
Corwith  and  Nathan  Gorwith,  of  Galena,  have  associated  themselves  together  fo; 

Surpose  of  forming  a  banking  company  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  bai 
kw,  and  hare  given  their  institution  the  name  of  **Bakk  of  Oalxna«"  Capital 
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five  hundred  thousand  dollar?,  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each.  Tlic  company  was 
formed  on  the  llth  day  of  December,  1852,  and  is  to  ct»ntinue  until  the  lOih  day  of 
Deceraber.  1877.  This  step  i.s  one  which  has  been  frequently  called  for  by  the  public. 
The  well  known  character  which  these  ge?itlemen  poi-sess,  for  integrity,  rtspooiribility, 
ud  correct  business  qualities*,  will  be  sure  guaranty,  even  if  there  were  no  other, 
that  the  bills  of  the  bank  will  be  as  good  as  specie. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PEEPAKED  EXr&ESSLT  FOR  THE  MERCHANTS'  MAGAZINE  BT  DAVID  M.  BALFOUR,  ESQ. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
W,606  ;  of  which  15,436  miles  are  situated  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  14,170 
tre  in  the  We -tern,  and  which  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

  1,831 

  632 

  422 

  76 

  170 

  60 

  80 


13,586  I  In  France.. 
173  I  In  Belgium  . 
359  j  In  Ru«si;i. . , 
22  lu  Sweden. 
80  !  In  Italy  . . . 
6,976  I  In  Spain  . . 
5,340  [  In  India  


Iq  the  United  States. . .  .miles 

Iq  the  British  Provinces  

In  the  Island  of  Cuba  

lo  Panama  

lo  South  America  

lo  Oreat  Britain  

In  Germany  

The  longest  railway  Id  the  world  is  the  New  York  and  Erie,  which  is  467  miles  in 
length. 

The  total  number  of  railways  in  the  United  States,  in  operation  and  in  course  of 
construction,  is  372,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $400,713,907.  For  their  names,  locality, 
length,  and  cost,  we  refer  to  the  annexed  list : — 


MAINB. 

No.  of 

miles  in 
operatiun, 

Name.                           When  opened  tbroughout.  iucludlni^ 

brunches. 

Aadroscogsin  September  15,  1852 .  86 

Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  . . .  .December     1,  1850.  55 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  November  30,  1852.  149 

Bangor  and  Piscataqua  December  10,1836.  12 

Buckfield  Branch                             "          6,1848.  10 

Calais  and  Baring                            "        20,  1852.  6 

Franklin                                        "        25,1851.  9 

Portland  and  Kennebec  November    1,  1852.  69 

Portland.  Saco,  <fe  Portsmouth             "        22,  1842 .  62 

York  and  Cumberland   19 

Penobscot  and  Kennebec  

NEW  HAMPSniRE. 

Ashnelot  December  31,  1850.  24 

Boston,  Concord  <fe  Montreal   76 

Cheahire  November  20,  1849.  64 

Cochecho  October     15,1849.  18 

Concord  November  10,  1846.  35 

Concord  and  Claremont   26 

Contocook  Valley  December    5,1850.  14 

Great  Falls  October       1,1843.  8 

Great  Falls  and  Conway  November  80,  1849.  13 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  December  19,  1849.  26 

Hev  Hampshire  Central  October     14, 1851.  20 


No.  of 
miles  in 
course  of 
coneiruc-  Cost, 
lion. 

$1,000,000 
1,621,878 
4,242,828 
850,000 
370.000 
100,000 
270,000 
1,000,000 
1,801,888 
449,425 


84 
66 


17 


24 


496,985 
1,567,078 
2,584,148 
500,000 
1,885,788 
618,407 
219,450 
60,000 
800,000 
717,548 
600,000 
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No.  of  No.  of 

miles  in  mlteft  io 

operetloDt  CMorae  of 

Name.                         When  opened  throagboat.  including  construe-  Oc 

bmncbes.  Hon. 

Northern  November   9,1849.  82  ..  $8.01 

PorUtmoutb  and  Concord  August      28,1852.  40  ..  1,4( 

Sullivan   December    4,1850.  26  ..  6' 

Wilton  September  29.  1851 .  18  . .  M 

YIKMONT. 

Benington  Branch   . .  6 

Connecticut  and  Passumpsic   61  53  1,5( 

Rutland  and  Burlington  November  30,  1861.  119  ..  S,4S 

Rutland  and  V¥ashington  October     81,  1851.  12  ..  21 

Vermont  and  Canada  December  15,1850.  88  .. 

Vermont  Central  November    1 ,  1 849 .  U  5  . .  5,7i 

Vermont  Valley  December  20,  1851 .  24  ..  1,0C 

Western  Vermont  June         25,1852.  58  ..  2,0C 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Berkshire  December    1,1842.  21  ..  6( 

Boston  and  Lowell  June         24,1835.  28  ..  1,9* 

Boston  and  Maine  July         24,1848.  83  4,01 

Boston  and  Providence  June         11,1835.  53  ..  8,4i 

Boston  and  Worcester  July          '8,1835.  68  ..  4,8< 

GupH  Cii(i  Brancb   January     81,1848.  29  ..  6] 

OJwlea  Elver  Bmiif  h  December  16,  1852.  12  ..  4< 

Oonoeistjciii  River   November    1,1847  52  ..  1,8( 

Mi  Milton  May           1,1847.  8  ..  l\ 

Eastern  November    9,1840  .  75  ..  8,61 

Essex  March         1,  1349.  21  ..  6< 

Fall  River  June           9,1845.  42  ..  l,0l 

Fitchburg  March         6, 1845.  69  . .  8,6 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester  February    11,1850.  14  ..  3< 

Qrotiii  Junction    7  ..  9] 

Bvmtd  BlRArfl   December  31,1849.  1  ..  ! 

l^iQir^oii  Md  Wiit  Cambridge.  September  1,1846.  7  ..  2< 

Loweil  and  Lawrence  July           1,1848.  12  ..  8^ 

Nashua  and  Lowell  October       8,1838.  15  ..  61 

New  Bedford  una  Taunton  July           2,1840.  21  ..  51 

NewbtirypffTt,  ,  May         28,1850.  16  ..  2( 

Korrfolk  Cuaoty  , ,  '  April        23, 1849 .  26  . .  1,21 

Old  Cobtiy  November  10, 1845.  46  ..  2,21 

1*eterboro' KDd  Shirley  »  February     5,1848.  14  ..  2( 

PiU^^^ldftldaortbAiHiit  October      8,1846.  18  ..  44 

Providence  and  Worcester.               "         20,1847.  48  ..  1,81 

Salem  and  Lowell  August       5,1850.  17  ..  84 

BaU'^U:*  iVaj  idi   9  . .  1' 

South  Reading  Branch  September  1,1850.  8  ..  2t 

South  Shore  January      1,1849.  11  ..  45 

StAckbridge  and  Pittsficld               "           1, 1850.  22  . .  44 

^xm^^mAt   July           1,1848.  18  2C 

il0||^li]&  Btf«fidi.  April          7,1845.  4  { 

fiifliili  BriLDch   August       8,1834.  12  ..  8( 

Troy  and  Greenfield   81  86  7< 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  February   20,1849.  77  ..  8,4J 

Western  December  21, 1841 .  156  ..  9,9« 

West  Stockbridge  November  30,  1848.  8  ..  i 

Worcester  and  Nashua.  December  15,1848.  46  ..  1,3( 

RBODB  ISLAND. 

Fkoyideoce  and  StoniDgtoo  November  10,  1887.  50  2,61 
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CONNSCTICDT. 

No.  Of  No.  Of 

miles  in  mlli'S  in 

opcratiun,  coiirw  c  f 

Nuna.                           When  opened  throaghout.  including  construe*  Cost. 

brauche«.  tiun. 

CoUiosTille  Branch  December  81,1861.  11  ..  |276,000 

Dwibury  May          2(5,1862.  22  600.000 

Hirtford.  Providence  <fe  Fishkill.  .October     81,1860.  61  ..  1.313.819 

HoQsatonic.  February    12,1840.  110  ..  2,600.000 

H(Mi«itonic  Branch  Deceinbt^r  31,  1860.  11  ..  275,000 

Middletown  Branch  November  3(»,  1851 .  10  ..  260.000 

Naugatuck  October     81,1849.  62  ..  1,368,162 

New  Haven  and  Hartford  November  SO.  1841.  62  . .  1,660.000 

New  Haven  and  New  London  June         20,1862.  65  ..  1.700.000 

New  Haven  and  New  York  December  81,1849.  76  ..  8,700085 

New  Haven  and  Northampton. .  .November  30,  1850.  46  ..  1,600,000 
New  London,   Willimantic,  and 

Palmer  September   1,1860.  06  ..  1,450,411 

New  London  and  Stonington   . .  10   

Norwich  and  Worcester  February    29,1840.  66  ..  2,698,514 

KIW  YORK. 

Albany  and  Schenectady  September  24,  1831 .  17  ..  1,740,450 

Albany  and  Susquehanna   . .  163   

Bufllalo  and  Black  Rock  December  31,1836.  8  ..  25,o00 

Baffalo  and  Cunhocton  Valley   45  88  1,400,000 

BflfEilo  and  Nia^jara  Falls  October     81,1837.  22  ..  440,219 

BafEdo  and  Roches*ter  December  20,  1842.  76  ..  2  268.976 

Buffalo  and  State  Line  February    23,  1862.  69  ..  ^,000,000 

Caoaodaigua  and  Jefferson  September  15,  1851 .  47  ..  883,364 

CtnandaiguA  and  Niagara  Falls   . .  92   

Ciyuga  and  Susquehanna  November  16,1844.  86  ..  617,313 

Chemung  October      25,1818.  17  ..  490.000 

Genesee  Valley   ..  49   

Hamburg  and  Erie   . .  60   

Homellsville  and  Attica  January     28,1852.  60  ..  2,000000 

Hudson  and  Berkshire  December  10,1841.  32  ..  823.331 

fladgon  River  October       1,  1851.  144  ..  10,346,805 

Like  Ontario,  Auburn  &  Ilhaca   . .  80   

Lebanon  Springs.   . .  60   

Lewi*ton  November  10,  1840.  10  ..  120.000 

Long  Mand  August        6,1844.  95  ..  2,339,939 

Mohawk  Valley   78   

Kewburg  Branch  December  81,1848.  19  ...  600,000 

New  York  and  Erie  July          16,1851.  464  ..  23,680.000 

New  York  and  Harlem  January     19,1852.  131  ..  4,873.319 

Northern.  (Albany)   11  21  ;^30.000 

Northern,  (Ogdenaburg)  October       1,1860.  118  ..  6,260.000 

Ojwego and  Syracuse  December  81,1835.  35  ..  688,6T8 

Potsdam  and  Water  town   . .  83   

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  November  25,  1836.  25  ..  723.565 

Rochefter  and  BuflFdlo  December  31,1862.  86  ..  1,000,000 

Rochester,  Lock  port,  and  Niagara 

Palls   July            1,1852.  76  ..  1,875,000 

Rochester  and  Pi»rt  Genesee   . .  7   

Rochester  and  Syracuse  June           1,1839.  104  ..  4.861,362 

Rome,  Watertown  A  St.  Vincent.  August      19,1861.  96  ..  2.0n«».u00 

Sickett's  Harbor  and  EUisburg..  .December  31,1862.  17  ..  500.000 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady  November  30,  1832.  22  ..  462.131 

Saratoga  and  Washington  October      24.1845.  62  ..  l,889,«oo 

Sdienectady  and  Troy  December  20,1842.  20  ..  681,047 

Skamtatelea  and  Jordan  November  24,  1846.  6  ..  28,361 

Sodus  Bay  -and  S«)Uthern   . .  84   

Sjfncose  and  Biogamton   . .  80   
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Name. 


Syracuse- and  Utica  July 

Troy  and  Bennington  August 

Troy  and  Greeubush  June 

Tn>y  and  Rutland   •* 

Utica  and  Binghamtoa  

Utica  and  Schenectady  August 


No.  of     No.  of 
miles  !n  miles  in 
op«railuDf  (ufuns  of 
When  opened  tbroughout.  Including  con^lruc• 
branches,  tiun. 
3,1839.         63  ..12 
16,1852.  86 
13,1845.  6 
28,1862.        56         ..  1, 


1,  1836. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pi>mge  November  80,  1833. 

"    '         81,  1837. 

20,  1837. 
26,  1851. 
24, 1837. 


AlkffHaoy  Paring 

l^ammMm*   October 

^i&tir  Haidoir  tfid  Brunches. .  .December 

Blwnrinc  Branch   November 

Oiub^in^drtlts  Mid  liuu-.  ^Julk-  October 

Cln^-^niiL  Hill  »f>d  Doylestown  

Ctii  ^  r   

Columbia  December 

Corning  and  Blos&burg  November 

Cumberland    Vdltj,'  (including 

7#A  iBilOMyiililPl^  October 

Danville  and  Pottsville  December 

Danville  and  Shamokin  

Erie  and  Ashtabula  November 

Franklin  October 

Germantown  Branch  ...   December 

Harrii^burg  and  Lancaster  November 

Hazelton  and  Lehigh  December 

Hempfield  

Holidiiysburg  Branch  

Iron  December 

Lackawanna  and  Western  October 

Lebanon  Valh  v.   

Uhif^h  *nJ  Su-qLik! billon ii  December 

Little  Schuylkill  November 

Little  SchuyJkiil  4i  Susquehanna  

XyXeiiB  Vall^..  December 

Mahoiioy  «ud  Wiimiiiio  November 

Jlmiin  li  Oljditt^  |B«l.B|»liches. .  .June 

Mill  Creek  October 

Mine  Hill  December 

Mount  Carbon  November 

Nesquehoning  December 

Norriwtowu,  Doylestown  and  New 

Hope  

North  East  January 

Pennsylvania,  November 

Philadelphia  City  ^  " 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia.  September 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  December 

Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and 

Norri;?town  November 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton  October 

Philadelphia  and  West  Chei>ter.  .December 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington.  <b  Bal- 
timore July 

Pine  Grove  November 

Pittsburg  and  Erie   

Pittsburg  and  Steuben ville  

Room  Rum  October 

Schuylkill  December 


31,  1846. 
16,1840. 

14,  1840. 
16,  1832. 


80,  1862. 
10,  1840. 

6,  1840. 
SO,  1846. 

6,  1840. 


31, 1862. 
13,  1851. 


1, 1840. 
2, 1831. 


31, 1837. 
30,  1860. 
17, 1827. 
31, 1832. 
26,  1836. 
24,  1830. 
19, 1840. 


1, 1852. 
13,  1852. 
21,  1840. 
20,  1832. 
31,  1840. 

30,  1832. 
31, 1833. 
26, 1860. 

19.  1837. 
16, 1832. 


81, 1836. 
31, 1882. 


78 


28 
26 
12 
8 
21 
15 
10 
38 
40 

77 
44 

40 
22 
6 
26 
10 


26 
58 

20 
20 
28 
16 
17 
25 
9 

12 
7 
5 


23 
228 
6 
82 
92 

17 
SO 
21 

98 
4 


6 
18 


60 


1, 

1, 
1. 


28 


"J, 
16, 


141 
85 
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No.  of  No.  of 

mileii  in  mileii  in 
operation,  course  of 

Ntme.                          When  opened  throughout.  Includtnij  couvtruc-  Cost. 

branches,  lion. 

Sdraylkill  Valley  A  Branches. . . .  November  SO,  1 832 .  26  . .  (300,000 

StTtoburg   October     31,1840.  7  ..  150,000 

Suobury  and  Erie   . .  86   

SuDbarj  and  Potts ville   . .  40   

Sunburj  and  SbamokiD   . .  20   

SoAquehanna   . .  62   

Treotoo  Branch  December  24,1840.  6  ..  180,000 

Trevorton  and  Mahonoy  November  23,  1850.  16  . .  100,000 

VaUey   20   

Westchester  October     23,1850.  9  ..  250,000 

Williamsport  and  Elmira.   25  36  700,000 

York  and  WrightsviUe  December  19,  1840.  13  . .  400,000 

3fEW  JERSET. 

Belviderc  and  Delaware   84  29  700,000 

Burlington  and  Mount  Holly  December  31,  1850.  6  75,000 

Camden  and  Absecom   60   

Cimden  and  Amboy  July           6. 1881 .  90  . .  3,-200,000 

Cimden  and  Amboy  Branch  . . .  .November  30,  1840.  26  . .  520,000 

Cimden  and  Woodbury  October     8 1 ,  1 84  7 .  9  . .  1 00,000 

Morris  and  Essex  December  26,1851.  44  ..  400,000 

Nefr  Jersey  June         20,1836.  81  ..  680.000 

New  Jersey  Central  July           2.1852.  75  .  2,144,640 

Piteraon.  November  25,  1834.  17  ..  500,000 

Ramapo  October     24,1850.  16  ..  470,000 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware   ..  48   

New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  September  20, 1832.  16  . .  600,000 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elkridge     ,  December  81,  1846.  21  . .  400.000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  January       1,1853.  421  ..  18.074,900 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  November  30,  1846. 


Alexandria  and  Orange..  

Appomatox  December  81,  1850. 

Blue  Ridge  

Central  

Chesterfield  July  6, 1832. 

Clover  Hill  August  15,1852. 

Greenfield  and  Roanoke  December  20,1833. 

North- West  em  

Petersburg  and  Weldon  October     81,  1833. 

Richmond  and  Danville  

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  <&  Po- 
tomac December  26,1840. 

Richmond  and  Petersburg   "        20, 1840. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  

South  Side  Railway  

Tockahoe  and  James  River  September  15, 1852. 

Winchester  and  Potomac  November  24,  1836. 

NORTH  OAROUNA. 

GastoQ  and  Raleigh  December  81, 1850. 

North  Carolina  

Wilmington  and  Weldon.  November  80,  1860. 


86 

8,870,282 

50 

48 

1,000.000 

9 

200,000 

17 

105 

90 

1,600.000 

12 

150.000 

11 

220,000 

21 

284,488 

100 

60 

946,721 

46 

loi 

1,000,000 

76 

1,609.271 

22 

875.406 

80 

io 

1,454.171 

89 

83 

800,000 

6 

100,000 

82 

400,416 

87 

1.606,000 

228 

162 

2,600,000 

112 
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Name. 


SOUTH  OASOUNA. 

When  opened  througboat. 
.July  16,1862. 


Charlotte  and  South  Carolina 

Greenville  and  Columbia  

King*8  Mountain  October  81,1861. 

LaurenB  

douth  Carolina.  October       2,  1833. 

Spartanburg  and  Union  

Wihningtou  and  Winchester  


No.  of     No.  of 
mileaia  miles  in 
operailOD,  counw  of 
iododing  conctrue- 
braoches.  tion. 


GoeL 


112 

$983,416 

103 

61 

2,000,000 

25 

600,000 

8 

28 

160.000 

241 

66 

5,948,678 

76 

86 

1,500,000 

Atalanta  and  Weat  Point    

AthenB  Branch  December  31,1840. 

Brunswick  and  Florida  

Burke  

Central  November  30,  1843. 

Eatonton  

Georgia.  October     13.  1843. 

Macon  and  Western  December  26,1844. 

Milledgevillc  November  24,  1861. 

Muscogee  

Rome  October     23,  1860. 

South  western  December  20,1861. 

Western  and  Athmtic  November  19,  1860. 

Wilkes  


80 

57 

600.000 

89 

800,000 

130 

ie 

88 

800,000 

190 

4,000,000 

^2 

176 

8.100.000 

108 

1,279,000 

18 

860.000 

25 

46 

500.000 

18 

200.000 

61 

1,000.000 

140 

8,000,000 

18 


St  Joseph's  December  81,1847.  28 

Tallahassee  and  St  Mark's  November  80,  1846.  26 


180,000 
120,000 


Alabama  and  Mississippi  

Alabama  and  Tennessee  

Girard  and  Mobile  

Memphis  and  Charleston  

Montgomery  and  West  Point. . .  .December  81,  1861 . 

Tennessee  and  Selma  

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  November  80,  1832. 


MISSISBIPPI. 


Mississippi.  Natchez  <S:  Malcolm  

Mobile  and  Ohio  

Raym«  nd  December  31. 1861. 

Yickbburg,  Jackson  &  Brandon  .  .November  80,  1846. 


89 
46 


83 
7 

60 


90 
200 
220 
186 

260 


80 
461 


1.286,208 
660,000 


700,000 
12U.000 
960,000 


Carrol  ton  December  81,1861.  6 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  November  SO,  1860.  24 

Lake  Ponchartrain  April        16,1831.  6 

Mexican  Gulf  October     81,  1860.  27 

St.  Francisville  and  Woodville. .  .April         16,  1831 .  28 

West  Feliciana  December  26,1848.  26 


60,000 
200.000 

60.0(>0 
176,U00 
468,000 
168,000 


Harrisburg  and  Brazos  :   . ,  72   

TENNfiSSKE. 

Alabama  and  Tennessee   55  112  1,200,000 

Atalanta  and  Lagrange  December  81,  1862.  40  ...  800,000 
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No.  of  No.  of 

mites  in  miles  in 
operation,  connse  of 

Name.  When  opened  througbouL   iDcludin^' construe-  Cost. 

branches,  lion. 

Chalanooga  and  NashTille   63  109  1,000,000 

Clereltnd  and  Chatanooga.   . .  80   

Eist  Tennessee  and  Georgia   81  29  1,800,000 

Eist  Tennessee  and  Virginia   60  169  1,000,000 

Hemphia  and  Lagrange   . .  60   

ya?hville  and  Mississippi   ..  160   

Racbum  Gap   ..  170   

Winchester  and  llunterville   . .  60   

KENTUCKY. 

Chatanooga  and  Louisville   . .  1 80   

Covington  and  Lexington   . .  90   

Lexington  and  Frankfort  December  31,  1840.  28  ..  661,226 

Louisville  and  Danville   ..  66   

Louisville  and  Frankfort  November  80,  1851 .  66  ..  1,200,000 

Louisville  and  Jefifersonville   . .  . .   

Maysville  and  Big  Sandy   . .  90   

Majsville  and  Danville   ..  110   

OHIO. 

Belfontaine  and  Indiana   85  91 

Central   28  109 

Cincionati,  Hamilton  Ji  Dayton..  .September  30,  1851 .  60 

Cincinnati  and  Hillsboro'  October      15,1862.  37 

Ciocionati  and  Marietta   88  112 

Ciocinnati,  Wilmington  and  Zanes- 

ville   126 

CinciDnati,  Columbus <S: Cleveland. April          1,1861.  135 

Cleveland  and  Erie  November  10,' 1862.  71 

CleTcland  and  Mahoning   . .  100 

Cleveland,  Norwalk  <t  Toledo  . .  .December  81,  1852.  87 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg   88  82 

Columbus  and  Newark  October     81,1852.  3^ 

Columbus  and  Piqua   ..  78 

Columbus  and  Springfield  December  80,1862.  65 

Columbus  and  Xenia  February    28,1850.  64 

Dajton  and  Michigan   5 

Dayton  and  Richmond  November  80,  1862.  60 

Dayton  and  Springfield              .December  26,  1861 .  24 

Dayton  and  Xenia   . .  15 

Fiodlay  November  24,  1851 .  16  ..  200,000 

Greentield  and  Miami  October     20,  1862.  87  . .  740.000 

Hamilton,  Eaton  <fe  Richmond  ..  .December  16,  1852.  44  ..  713,103 

Ironton  November  16,1852.  20  ..  400.000 

Junction     12  64  240,000 

Little  Miami  October     15,1847.  84  ..  1,608,402 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  December  10,  1847 .  184  . .  1.764,260 

Newark  and  Mansfield  November  11,  1851 .  60  . .  1,200,000 

Newark  and  Zanesville  October       9,1862.  80  ..  600,000 

Ohio  and  Indiana   ..  132 

Obio  and  Pennsylvania   182  68  2,700.000 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield  September  17, 1851 .  56  . .  1,600.000 

Scioto  ai)d  Hocking  Valley....   12  88  240,000 

Springfield  and  Mansfield   72   

Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 

PilUhurg   115   

Springfield  and  Xenia  November  19,  1862.  20  ..  400,000 

Steubcnville  and  Indiana   .  •  149   

Western   ..  •    87  ........ 

VOU  XXYUI. — HO.  I.  8 


700,000 
560,000 
2,145,696 
740,000 
851,482 


8,025,888 
1,600,000 

i,Vo'o,666 

1,800,000 
720,000 

i,Voo,o66 

1,194,074 
100,000 

1,000.000 
600,000 
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No.  of  No.  of 
mUet  in  milet  in 
operation,  coone  of 

Name.                          When  opened  througboat.  including  oonstruo-  C 

lurmnches.  lion. 

Central  December  81,  1851.  228  ..  BJH 

Detroit  and  Pontiac  November  80, 1840.  25  ..  1 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo                 .October     81, 1840.  88  . .  1 

Southern  September  SO,  1851 .  188  ..  9,1 

IKDIAMA. 

Central   72 

Eransville  and  Terro  Haute   27  84  6 

Fort  Wayne  and  Munsie   . .  60 

Indianapolis  and  Belfontain   66  28  1,2 

Indianapolis  and  Lafayette  November  80, 1852.  62  ..  1,0 

Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburg   68  28  1,9 

Indianapolis  and  Madison.  December  81,1848.  86  ..  8,0 

Indianapolis  and  Peru   80  48  6 

Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute.. .  .February   16,1852.  72  ..  1,6 

Jeffersonville  and  Columbus  . . .  .October      9,  1852.  66  .  •  1,8 

Junction   ..  88 

Martinsville  and  Franklin  December  24,  1852.  25  ..  6 

New  Albany  and  Salem.   83  202  1,7 

Northern  November  26,  1851 .  58  ..  1,8 

Ohio  and  Mississippi   . .  836 

Richmond  and  Logansport   ..  96 

Shelby ville  and  Odinburg  October     24,1850.  16  ..  t 

Shelby ville  and  Knifi^htstown  December  20,1851.  27  ..  ( 

Shelbyville  and  Rushville  November  19,  1851.  20  . .  4 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton  and  Jacksonville.   . .  65 

Alton  and  New  Albany   . .  175 

Alton  and  Springfield  September  9,1852.  78  ..  1,6 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute   192 

Aurora  Branch   20  85  4 

Belleville  and  Illinoistown   . .  14 

Central   699 

Qalena  and  Chicago  Union   87  188  2,( 

niinois  and  Wisconsin   . .  55 

Northeni  Cross — Eastern  Exten- 
sion  ..  30 

Northern  Cross — Western  Exten- 
sion  16  21  : 

OTallon  and  Coal  Bluff  December  81, 1840.  7  1 

Peoria  and  Ocquaka   . .  90 

Peoria  and  Warsaw   ..  120 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago   84  26  1,' 

St  Charles  Branch  November  26,  1850.  8 

San^mon  and  Morgan.  October     20,1851.  56  ..  1,( 

Spnngfield  and  Bloomington   . .  60 

MISSOURI. 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph   ..  210 

Pacific   89 

IOWA. 

Dubuque  and  Keokuck   . .  180 

WIBOOKSIN. 

Jamesville  and  Food  du  Lac  

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi   20  150  i 

Sock  River  and  Valley  Union   86 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

railways. 

No.  of 

miles  In 

StatM. 

inclading 

miles  io 

course  of  Cost. 

branches.  opera*n. 

.  construe^ 

n. 

1 1 

90 

$10,706,009 

16 

480 

41 

14,739,528 

Q 

69 

15,116,195 

1,203 

36 

53.870,279 

50 

2,614,484 

Coonecticut  

14 

647 

10 

19,080,981 

A*7 

9  1  9Q 

926 

82,874,529 

11 

848 

89 

9,389,540 

KQ 

669 

55,492,248 

o 

43 

600,000 

627 

21,855,182 

668 

449 

10,540,421 

North  Carolina  , 

  3 

249 

223 

4,106,000 

  7 

565 

236 

11,087,098 

  u 

804 

811 

15,029,000 

54 

OKA  onn 

  7 

185 

946 

1,936,208 

  4 

100 

491 

1,770,000 

117 

1,181,000 

72 

279 

869 

6,800,000 

  8 

93 

686 

1,751,226 

Ohio  

  87 

1,465 

1,312 

27,732,804 

  4 

474 

11,581,629 

bdiana  

  19 

690 

987 

13.969,568 

  18 

855 

1,770 

7,300,000 

249 

  1 

180 

  8 

26 

236 

400,000 

  872 

13,586 

10,828 

$400,718,907 

CINCINNATI,  HAOIILTON,  AND  DAYTON  RAILROAD. 

The  followiDg  statement  of  the  monthly  earnings  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
DajtoD  Railroad,  for  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  company.  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  business  of  this  road  so 
&r  is  local ;  and  that  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  year. 

The  earnings  of  October,  1852,  were  over  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  travel  da- 
ring the  past  two  weeks,  however,  has  somewhat  fallen  off,  owing,  doubtless,  in  a  great 
measure  to  unpleasant  weather.  The  earnings  of  the  month  will  probably  not  vary 
moch  from  the  last 

UKXIHGS  OF  CINCINNATI,  HAHILTON,  AND  DATTON  EAILBOAD  0OMPAN7  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1852. 

No.  of  Passenger  Freight 

paasengere.  earnings.  earnings.  Total. 

October,  1861    18,186  $16,806  $582  $16,888 

November   13,716  11,832         608  12,441 

December   14,493  11,446  4,888  16,384 

January,  1852    11,401  8,786  6,008  14,745 

Fehruary   12,311  9,898  4,377  14,270 

March.   16,265  18,557  6,609  19,067 

^pril   17,088  14,314  6,166  20,4?! 

%   18,096  15,886  7.314  22,781 

June   19,389  16,316  7,781  24,096 

%   22,581  17,768  8,632  26,301 

August   19,788  16,468  9,652  25,011 

September   20,981  16,948  12,194  29,188 


Total. 


204,198  (167,950 
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CmL  COMMERCE  AT  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Roeheiler  American  gives  the  annexed  statement  of  property  left 
cleared  from  Rochester  on  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  CanaU,  during  the  i 

1852,  showing  the  quantity  and  estimate  of  value  of  each  article : — 

 LEFT.  \  /  CLBAEK 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity. 

A^hes  bbls.  83  $836  1,748 

Pork   1,418  26,434  466 

Beef    0^*8  9,008  2,272 

Flour.'.!!!!!.'.   15,285  64,961  588,680  S 

Com  meal   1,065  2.180  10 

Lumber  feet  19,170,838  191.708  5,876,462 

Shingles  M.  6,066  15.165  516 

Timber  cubic  feet  332.097  39,852  2,226 

Wood  cords  14.874  52,052  40 

SUves  Ibe.  3,355.829  41.777  8,237,696 

Bacon   54,624  4.716  82,408 

Obeese   139,880  9.788  98,040 

Butter.   86.175  5,788  87,774 

Lard,  tallow,  Ac   95.944  9,594  16,740 

Wool   252,247  93,381  492,194 

Hides   59,896  2,995  86.308 

Bran  and  ship-stulTs   811,848  2,491  15.081,688 

Dried  fluto    12,814  641  73,998 

UatDanuft*^  tobacco.  254,618  85,647  74,469 

Hemp   80,000  1,800   

Clover  and  grass  seed....  84.989  5,946  95,669 

Flaxseed...!   202,200  4.044  153,049 

Hops   20,909  4,182   

LeaUier   37,185  7,487  86,866 

Oil  meal  and  cake   263.221 

Furniture   384,359  23,405  358,688 

Lead   68.644  2,846   

Puj.iron   1,716,876  25,745  2,868.392 

Bloom  and  bar  iron   668,481  26.889  ,_,fOO 

Castings  and  ironware. . .  843,190  83,728  1,964,876 

Fur  and  peltry   7,866  8,983  5,681 

Don  estic  cotton   2,190  219  --V;;: 

Dot.  estic  palt   4,033,776  16,185  864.926 

Foreign  salt   17.616  88  2.150 

Sugar.   4,693,991  828.679  2,876 

Molasses   2,099,686  83,987  ...... 

Coffee   428,S98  42,890  810 

Nails  and  spikes   1,146,429  57.821  9.250 

Iron  and  8t4el   2.288.678  187.021  890,720 

Railroad  iron   7,809.857  292,394  1,184,940 

Crockery,  <tc   681.020  68,102  89,148 

All  other  merchandise...  12,167,651  1,828.648  6.095.638  i 

Stnne  and  lime   6,406,661  12,813  1,668.126 

Oymum   i:i89.745  2.279  89.582 

Mineral  coal   26,171,990  78.518  2.907,718 

Sundries   •  8.002.189  90,066  8.946.087 

Wheat  bush.  1,428.301  1,362,003  86,028 

R.V    8.695  2,018  284 

Sr^"*    70.967  89.741  64.742 

^  12.668  7.094  80.050 

22,886  8.678  18,675 


Barley 
Oats 


Peas'and 'beans                           8,968  8.988  6.676 

P^tS^s.:.                                8.760  1.278  21.211 

jSomestic  spirits.... galU         206,881  41,176  886,982 

Total  Tidoa   16,286,994  N,l 
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RAILROAD  FREIGHTS  BETfVEEV  ALBANY  AND  BUFFALO. 
The  central  line  of  railroads  between  Albany  and  Buflfalo,  have  adopted  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  rates  of  transportation  of  property  between  Albany  and  the  several 
cities  on  the  route  : — 

BulTalo.       Rochester.      Syracuse.  Utica. 

Floar  per  barrel   $0  65        $0  60        §0  33        |0  26 

Fresh  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  venison..  70  51  S3  24 

Cittle  and  hogs,  per  car,  large   70  00        54  00        82  00         24  00 

smulL   60  00        40  00        27  00        20  00 

Sheep  per  car,  large   60  00        46  00        27  00         20  00 

small   50  00        88  00        23  00         18  00 
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THE  nRST  MINING  OPERATION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

KUMBKR  11. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Mercliants*  Magazine: — 

My  article,  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Mcrchanti*  Magazine,  con- 
tained the  leading  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Southampton  and  Kasthampton 
Lead  Mioe^  and  referred  to  the  Spathic  Iron,  or  silver-steel  mine,  at  Rnxbur y,  Litch- 
field County,  Connecticut,  and  also  to  a  le.id  mine  now  worked  by  Dr.  Fninkfiirt,  at 
MUdleton,  (instead  of  Norwich,)  Connecticut,  stating  that  it  was  early  worked  by 
Sampson  Simson,  Col.  James,  and  others.  These  pirticulars  I  propose  to  make  the 
bi:*isof  farther  remarka  at  some  future  period. 

I  DOW  propose  to  give  you  a  short  statement,  embodying  all  the  geographical,  geo- 
It^ical,  and  mineralogical  facts,  relating  to  the  Hampton  mines,  with  an  analysis  of 
thirteen  specimens  of  ore  and  rock  taken  from  various  places  in  the  old  shaft,  which 
vehave  recently  emptied  of  water. 

The  South  and  East  Hampton  mines  are  located  in  Hampshire  County,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  155  miles  from  New  York  by  railroad,  eight  miles  south-west  of 
Northampton  village,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  proposed  depot  on  the  canal, 
or  air  line  railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction.    The  proprietors  of  tho  mines  have 

¥orchas€d  the  lands  on^both  sides  of  the  Manhan  River,  along  the  course  of  the  vein, 
here  are  about  520  acres,  consisting  of  farming  and  wood  land;  upon  these  it  is  es- 
timated there  are  more  than  20,000  cords  of  wood,  and  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
building  purposes.  The  vein,  where  it  crosses  the  Manhan  River,  has  thrown  up  a 
dyke  to  the  hight  of  twenty  feet,  forming  a  portion  of  a  substantial  dam.  From  this 
point  the  proprietors  propose  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  water  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  1,240  feet  adit,  and  use  it  by  means  of  an  overshot 
or  breast  wheel,  having  obtained  a  fall  of  35  feet  To  this  wheel  they  propose  to  at- 
Udi  flat  rod»»,  extending  along  and  through  the  adit  to  the  engine  shaft,  sunk  on  tho 
coarse  of  the  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  ore  and  delivering  it  at  the  ore-house 
»t  the  mouth  of  the  adit,  iu  which  the  stamps  separator,  and  elevators  are  erected. 
Near  this  they  propose  to  erect  smelting  and  cupelling  furnaces,  thereby  saving 
the  expense  and  time  in  erecting  the  engine,  the  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  and  engineers  to 
ran  it. 

The  first  geological  survey  of  this  mine  was  made  by  Colonel  James,  Royal  Enf^in- 
eer,  and  Solomon  Simpson,  Esq.,  the  father  of  the  Hon.  San^son  Simpson,  of  42  War- 
wn-8treet,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  They  were  gentlemen  whose  scientific  attain- 
oerits  are  unsurpassed  at  the  present  day,  as  their  papers  give  abundant  testimony. 
ThissQrvey  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1765.  Although  I  do  not  find  their  report  it- 
••If,  yet  I  find  abundant  proof  that  they  were  highly  gratified  with  their  prospects 
*Dd  the  gex>logical  evidences  there  discovered  by  them. 

The  next  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  made  by  Professors  Mead  and 
Eiloo.  The  latter  gentleman  has  left  a  record  of  the  curious  geological  changes 
pwaed  through  by  the  miners  during  the  thirteen  years  they  were  engaged  in  driving 
the  adit  level,  with  a  description  of  the  various  rocks,  stratification,  etc. 
In  the  year  1810,  Professor  Benjamia  Silliman  made  an  examination  of  these  minei 
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and  gave  an  elaborate  report,  replete  with  interest  to  the  student  of  geology  and  to 
the  miner,  which  was  suMequently  published  in  "  The  Geological  Transactions,"  edited 
by  "  Archibald  Bruce." 

These  mines  have  also  been  eiuunined  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  professors  of  ge- 
ology and  gentlemen  of  science.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  distinguished  art 
Professors  Dana,  Hitchcock,  Mead,  Shephard,  and  Clark.  They  all  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion that  thb  property  furnishes  evidences  of  mineral  wealth  of  no  ordinary  character 
During  the  present  season,  Professors  Hitchcock  and  Clark  have  made  a  survey  and 
report,  in  which  they  confirm  all  that  had  been  previously  written  by  themselves  and 
theur  predecessors.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  examination  of  a  day  or  two, 
by  gentlemen  however  competent,  would  disclose  to  them  the  undeveloped  resourcei 
of  this  great  store-house  of  nature,  where  the  embelishments  of  "  The  Creative  Pow* 
er  "  have  been  deposited  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  man. 

In  the  notices  and  reports  of  my  predecessors  they  have  described  the  vein  as  being 
•even  or  eight  feet  wide.  In  this  tney  were  evidently  mistaken,  as  recent  develop- 
ments clearly  indicate  the  vein  to  be  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  Southampton,  and  causec 
undoubtedly  b^  all  the  veins  uniting  and  forming  a  cross  section.  In  Eaethampton  i1 
is  about  forty-tive  feet  wide,  in  consequence  of  five  veins  uniting  at  that  point  Much  oi 
this  vein  is  made  up  of  vein  stone.  In  the  recent  workings  about  ten  feet  of  what 
was  formerly  considered  granite  was  removed  and  found  to  be  smoky  and  radiated 
uartz,  with  large  quantities  of  galena  intermixed.  Much  of  the  gangue  resemblei 
oney-comb,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of  quartz  crystals.  On  the  outside  of  thii 
there  is  a  beautiful  snuii  like  gossin  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the.matrix.  but  on  working  through  this,  lead  was  again  found.  From  thb 
pomt  we  measured  east  across  the  vein  sixty-six  feet,  most  of  which  is  vein-stone.  Ii 
our  examinations  we  find  the  following  minerals : — 

Sulphate  of  bary  tes  in  veins  of  galena ;  agate,  on  which  are  quartx  crystals  ;  rhomb 
spar,  m  veins  of  ealena  traversing  granite,  fluate  of  lime,  in  sulphate  of  barytes  anc 
granite,  associated  with  galena,  quartz,  <S:c. 

Large  quantities  of  radiated  quartz  often  constitute  the  gangue  of  the  lode,  or  ma 
trix. 

Cavities  formed  of  quartz  crystals  exist  in  the  matrix  or  gangue  of  the  lode.  Thes4 
are  extremely  beautiful,  surpassing  anything  heretofore  discovered  in  America. 

Adularia,  m  the  same  granite  which  contains  galena,  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  o 
yellow,  green,  or  blue. 

Talc,  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  green,  compact  and  soft  steatile. 

Pyritous,  carbonate,  and  malichite  of  copper,  in  small  quantities,  discriminated  or  ii 
lodes  in  the  veins. 

Sulphurate  of  lead,  portions  of  which  are  highly  argentiferous,  with  quartz  crystal 
ized,  containing  little  silver,  and  traversing  primitive  rocks  66  feet  wide  at  Southampton 
and  extending  several  miles,  opening  and  contracting  at  various  points,  but  they  offe 
no  inducement  to  practical  miners,  except  in  the  towns  of  South,  North,  and  Eaa 
Hampton.  This  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz,  with  ore  disseminated  through  it,  aD< 
forming  regular  lodes  or  veins  of  metaL  We  also  found  sulphate  of  lead,  and  olybdiat* 
of  lead 

Carbonated  muriate  of  lead,  in  groups  of  green  crystals  on  galena ;  also 
Phosphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  both  massive  and  finely  crystalized. 
The  ore  of  this  mine  is  all  more  or  less  argentiferous.   On  analysis  it  produced  U 
the  ton  of  ore,  as  follows: — 

Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz.  Oz. 
8i       8       12       16       28       86       84       96       184       208  660 

silver.   In  addition,  the  g|ngue  on  which  there  was  no  lead  perceptible  to  the  ey> 
produced  86  oz.  of  silver  per  ton.   Other  specimens  produced  only  a  small  trace  o 
silver,  if  any ;  and  I  am  of  Uie  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  the  ore  on 
large  sode  before  it  can  be  ascertained  what  the  yield  will  be.   The  yield  of  lead  i 
very  uniform,  varying  from  67  to  77  per* cent  from  pure  ore. 

This  is,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman,  the  best  locality  of  argentine  in  the  United  Statet 
Foetid  Quartz  is  found  in  small  masses  in  it,  and  upon  it. 

From  the  foregomg  statement  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  mines  mui 
continue  to  be  a  place  of  resort  to  the  student,  and  one  in  which  the  man  of  scieno 
will  feel  a  deep  interest,  mcreabing  as  knowledge  becomes  diffused,  and  the  power  o 
•dence  shall  be  opened  up  to  the  masses,  especially  when  our  sons  and  our  grandaoDi 
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lodoorpoBteritj  shall  become  learned  in  the  sciences  of  geology,  mineralogy,  metalurgy 
and  chemistry,  when  the  education  of  our  sons  shall  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State 
and  general  government,  when  every  town,  county,  and  State  shall  have  their  poly- 
teebmc  schools,  where  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to  mining  shall 
be  taught,  when  men  with  clear  heads  and  strong  hands  shall  lecture  to  the  rising 
geoeratioD.  and  give  ocular  demonstration  of  what  they  seek  to  inculcate,  when  pro- 
gressive intelligence  shall  enable  the  chemist,  in  times  of  drought  and  famine,  to  go 
forth  with  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  extract  from  the  earth  the  chemical  principles 
to  sustain  animal  life.  Even  then  the  beautiful  productions  of  nature  at  the  Southampton 
mioes  will  offer  an  inducement  for  further  research  into  this  great  undeveloped  store- 
hooae  of  nature,  and  afiR>rd  ample  grounds  for  reflection,  such  as  animated  the  poet 
Cowper,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

"  Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never  failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 
And  works  his  gracious  will.** 

YoQ  may  charge  me  with  making  overdrafts  upon  fancy,  but  we  are  admonished  to 
hope,  and  believe  in  many  things  that  would  have  been  deemed  a  heresy  in  our 
ancestors. 

Since  my  last  notice  of  these  mine?,  they  have  been  purchased  by  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  of  acknowledged  business  capacity.  Large  appropriations  of  money  have 
beeo  made  to  prosecute  the  work  in  them.  The  mine  is  managed  by  an  experienced 
and  energetic  Captain,  Samuel  Pinch,  formerly  of  the  Cornish  mines.  He  is  mstrueted 
bj  the  proprietors  to  work  the  mines  with  efficient  men,  and  as  great  a  force  as  can 
be  judiciously  employed  until  Spring.  Three  shifts  every  twenty-four  hours,  work- 
ing night  and  day.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  STEARNS,  Prof.of  Qtolon.Src, 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OUSS. 

NUUDER  V. 

VANUFAOTURE  OF  GLASS  IN  THE  UNFTED  STATES,  ETC. 

He  last  number  of  our  series  of  articles  upon  this  highly  interesting  subject — in- 
teresting both  as  concerns  the  various  features  of  the  manufacture,  and  as  indicative  of 
tbe  progr^s  of  the  art  in  the  succeFsive  ages  of  the  world's  history — closed  the  sketch 
of  toe  rise  and  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.  Our  sketch  has  covered  the 
groood  eo  far  as  time  would  allow,  from  the  mtroduction  of  the  arC  into  Egypt,  through 
its  trasnfer  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  from  thence  in  its  order  to  Rome,  Venice,  France, 
and  finally  into  England. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  this  progress ,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  almost  identi- 
cal, for  a  time  at  least,  with  the  gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  especially  with  this, 
u  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  sway. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  its  introduction  into  the  western  continent,  and  propose 
giriog  an  outline  of  its  gradual  extension,  and  characteristics  in  our  own  land. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we  think  about  the  year 
1190,  that  the  late  Robert  Hewes,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Boston,  made,  probably, 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  glass  manufactory  on  this  continent.  This  manufactory 
▼as  modeled  upon  the  German  system.  Mr.  Hewes  carried  his  works  to  tbe  fuel, 
Md  erected  his  mctory  in  the  then  forest  of  New  Hampshire.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers when  a  boy  hearing  Mr.  Hewes  relate,  that  when  building  his  glass  works,  the 
tracks  of  bears  were  frequently  seen  in  the  morning,  in  and  around  his  works. 

From  the  best  information  m  our  possession,  we  think  that  to  Mr.  Robert  Hewes 
piQfit  be  conceded  the  first  attempt  to  establish  glass  making  in  the  United  States,  or 

the  western  world.  The  aim  of  Mr.  Hewes,  was  doubtless  to  supply  the  most  im- 
P<^&nt  and  necessary  article  made  of  glass,  and  called  for  by  the  immediate  wants  of 
^  people,  vix :  window  glass.   It  ended  however  in  disappointment  to  the  projector^ 
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probably  from  the  frequent  error  of  carrying  such  works  into  the  interior,  to  the  yvd 
ity  of  fuel,  or  from  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

This  attempt  was  followed  about  the  yoar  1800,  by  Messrs.  Whalley,  Hunnew^ 
and  their  associates,  and  by  the  workmen  Plumback  and  Cooper,  who  erected  a  larg 
factory  in  E^sex-st,  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Crown  Window  Glass.  Tli 
was  without  success,  until  a  German,  of  the  name  of  Lint,  arrived  in  the  year  180< 
and  from  this  period  there  was  great  success  in  the  manufacture,  for  the  State  of  Mm: 
sachusetts,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  paid  the  proprietors  a  bouot 
on  every  table  of  glass  made  by  them.  This  was  done  to  counteract  the  efifect  of  tb 
bounty  paid  by  England  on  the  exportation  of  glass  from  that  kingdom.  The  Sta.4 
bounty  had  the  effect  to  encourage  the  proprietors  and  sustain  their  efforts,  so  that  I 
perseverance  many  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  a  well  earned  reputation  supportiC 
for  the  strength  and  clearness  of  their  glass — a  glass  supeiior  to  the  imported,  ili 
well  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  "  Boston  Window  Glass."  This  repat 
tion  they  steadily  sustained,  until  they  made  glass  m  their  new  works  at  South  Bostc 
in  the  year  1822. 

From  the  founding  of  this  establishment  may  be  dated  the  founding  of  all 
Crown  and  Cylinder,  Window  and  Flint  Glass  Works  in  the  Atlantic  State?.  Inde^ 
this  may  be  considered  the  fruitful  parent  tree,  of  the  many  branches  now  so  wide 
spread  abroad. 

The  wonderful  mystery  attached  to  the  art  of  glass  making,  seems  to  have  folloTi^ 
its  introduction  into  this  country.  The  glass  blower  was  con^dered  a  magician,  m 
myriads  visited  the  newly  erected  works,  and  coming  away  with  a  somewhat  irapro^ 
idea  of  an  unmentionable  place  and  its  occupants;  and  the  man  who  could  coropous 
the  materials  to  make  glass,  was  looked  upon  as  an  alchemist  who  could  transma. 
base  metal  into  pure  gold. 

The  fame  of  the  works  spread  into  a  neighboring  State,  and  in  1810  or  181L 
company  was  formed  in  Utica,  to  establish  glass  works  in  that  plnce,  and  quite  a  nia 
ber  of  workmen  in  the  Essex-st  Works  were  induced  to  leave  th*»ir  employ  and  bre 
their  indentures  from  the  offer  of  increased  wages — while,  however,  on  their  way  a 
iust  before  they  reached  the  State  line,  they,  with  the  agent,  were  arrests 
brought  back,  and  expensive  law  suits  incurred.  The  Utica  Works  were  abandon 
and,  we  believe,  never  revived. 

Subsequently  another  company  was  formed  in  New  York,  being  influenced  by 
fallacious  view  of  the  eilicious  sand.  This  company  erected  their  works  at  Sane 
Lake  a  locality  abounding  both  in  silex  and  fuel.  A  few  years  trial  convinced  t 
proprietors  that  the  place  was  ill  chosen,  and  after  the  experience  of  heavy  losses, 
was  abandoned. 

A  Doctor  Adam^,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  made  large  offers  of  increased  wages 
the  workmen  of  the  Essex  st  Works,  who  were  thus  induced  to  abandon  their  pin 
of  work  and  violate  their  iudentures.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  Richmond  to  t 
their  fortune  under  the  auspices  of  the  Doctor.  A  few  years  experience  convino 
them  of  the  fallacy  of  increased  pay,  for  after  very  heavy  losses,  the  works  w€ 
abandoned  and  the  workmen  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  proprietors  of  the  Essex- 
Works  had  engnged  workmen  in  the  meantime  at  a  very  heavy  expense  from  Englai 
— a  ioosi  difficult  task — for  the  English  government  made  it  a  penal  offense  to  euti 
workmen  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  that  period. 

In  1811,  the  proprietors  of  the  l^ssex  st.  Works  erected  large  and  improved  woi 
on  the  shore  at  South  Boston,  to  supply  the  workmen  enticed  a\ray,  and  also  to  mt 
the  wants  of  their  factory,  an  ngent  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a  set  of  gli 
workers.  By  the  time  they  reached  this  country  the  war  with  England  broke  out,  a 
the  enterprise  was  thus  defeated ;  for  it  became  difficult  to  procure  fuel  and  the  varic 
means  for  carrying  on  the  Essex-st.  Works. 

The  making  of  window  glass  in  Boston  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacti 
of  flint  glass,  arising  from  the  excess  of  window  glass  blowers  brought  into  the  ooi 
try  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Window  Glass  Company,  many  among  the  nu 
ber  from  Europe  had  worked  more  or  less  in  flint  glass  works,  (no  unusual  thing 
England,)  for  a  good  flint  glass  blower,  with  manual  strength,  can  fill  the  part  o 
window  glass  blower,  and  exceedingly  well. 

Among  the  number  was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Caines,  now  living  at  South  Boston,  havi 
retired  from  the  business  with  an  independent  property,  the  honest  fruit  of  his  8l 
and  industry,  he  may  truly  l«  considered  as  the  father  of  the  flint  glass  business  io  t 
Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Caioes  proved  competent  to  the  task,  not  only  as  a  first  rate  workmen,  bat  p 
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cessed  the  art  of  mixing  the  materials  and  being  able  to  sustain  nil  the  other  depart- 
menls appertaining  to  tha  business,  he  prevailed  upnn  the  proprietors  to  erect  a  small 
KX  pot  flint  furnace  io  part  of  their  largo  unoccupie<l  manufactory  in  South  Baston. 

it  that  time  the  articles  of  flint  glass  imported  by  the  earthenware  trade,  were 
confioed  to  a  very  few  articles,  such  as  German  straw  tumblers,  cruets,  salt«,  and  plain 
decanters  of  cheap  fabric,  of  the  finer  articles,  to  cut  flrger  tumblers,  sham  diamond 
cat  dishes,  and  Rodney  decanters  ;  a  quality  of  ghiss  and  cutting  that  would  not  at  the 
present  day  command  one  fifth  of  their  then  cost. 

War  having  interrupted  the  importation  of  glass,  the  manufactory  supplied  the  then 
limited  demand  and  gave  full  employ  for  their  factory. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  South  Boston  enterprise,  a  company  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  Porcelain  and  Glass  Manufacturing  Company.  .  Their 
factory  waa  located  at  East  Cambridge,  then  called  Cra'^ia'a  Point.  Their  china  depart- 
ment was  directed  by  a  Mr.  Braitan,  but  for  want  of  proper  materials  it  proved  an 
entire  failure.  Their  glass  works  were  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
built  a  small  six-pot  furnace,  similar  in  sizs  to  the  one  at  South  Boston.  Thompson 
brought  out  a  set  of  hands  at  a  heavy  expense,  to  work  the  furnace,  but  the  result 
proved  he  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  task,  nor  possessed  the  least  practical  skill 
or  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  of  course  proving  au  entire  failure  ;  the  attempt  to 
mike  porcelain  and  glass  was  abandoned  by  the  company. 

In  1815,  some  of  the  workmen  left  the  South  B  jston  Factory  and  hired  of  the  Por- 
celain Company  their  six-pot  furnace,  and  commenced  the  making  of  flint  glass  under 
the  firm  of  Etumet,  Fisher  &  Flowers.  They  succeeded  for  a  time  very  well,  and 
tamed  out  glass  suitable  for  the  trade ;  but  want  of  concert  of  action  prevented  a 
saece^jjful  result, and  they  dissolveil  without  lo^s.  The  Porcelain  Cimpiny  discour- 
i^d  by  so  may  failures,  agreed  to  wind  up  their  concern,  and  in  November,  1817,  they 
disposed  of  their  entire  property  at  public  auction. 

As  one  manufactory  dies  out  only  to  give  place  to  another,  so  the  present  New  Eng- 
land Glass  Company  was  formed,  and  became  the  purchasers  of  the  Porcelain  works. 
ThatCampany,  from  1817  to  the  present  time,  have  purssued  the  business  with  signal 
success,  beginning  with  the  sm.ill  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  they  have  from 
time  to  time  increased  it,  until  it  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lari.  They  commenced  business  with  a  email  six  pot  furnace  holding  700  lbs.  to  each 
pot— employed ,  all  told,  about  forty  hands,  and  the  yearly  product  did  not  exceed 
forty  thousand  dollars.  They  now  run  five  furnaces,  averaging  ten  pots  to  each  ca 
pacity  of  2,000  lbs.  to  each  pot.  They  employ  over  COO  men  and  boys,  and  the  yearly 
product  is  not  less  than  $500,000. 

In  1820,  some  of  their  workmen  left  them,  built  a  factory  in  New  York  City,  and 
conducted  their  business  under  the  firm  of  Fisher  <fe  Gillerlaml.  In  1823,  Gillerland 
dis5olved  the  connection  and  built  on  his  own  account  a  raauiifactory  in  Bnioklyn,  N. 

which  he  conducts  at  this  period  with  great  skill  and  success,  and  is  considered  the 
beFt  metal  mixer  in  the  United  States. 

In  18*25,  a  Flint  Glass  Manufactory  was  establir-hed  by  individual  enterprise  in  Sand- 
wich, Mass.  Ground  was  broke  in  April,  dwcllini^s  for  the  wotkmen  built,  and  mau- 
ofactory  completed;  and  on  the 4th  day  of  July,  1825,  they  commenced  blowing  glass, 
three  months  from  first  breaking  ground.  In  tjje  following  year  it  was  purchased  of 
th**  proprietor,  a  company  formed,  and  incorporated  under  the  title  of  Boston  and  San- 
^ich  Glass  Company.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  commenced  in  a  small  way  :  be- 
ginriinj  with  an  eight-pot  furnace,  each  holding  800  lbs.  The  weekly  melts  at  that 
period  did  not  exceed  7,000  lbs.,  and  yearly  product  $75,000,  giving  employment  to  from 
60  to  70  hands.  From  time  to  time,  as  their  business  warranted,  they  increased  their 
capital  until  it  reached  the  present  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their 
weekly  melts  have  increased  from  7,000  lbs.  to  much  over  100,000  lbs;  their  bauds 
employed  from  70  to  over  400  ;  their  one  furnace  of  8  pots  to  4  furnaces  of  10  pots  ; 
yearly  product  from  $75,000  to  $500,000. 

Iq  1820,  another  secesnon  of  workmen  from  the  New  England  Gl:iss  Company  took 
place,  to  embark  on  their  own  account  their  savings  of  many  u'ars,  in  the  doubtful 
enterprise  of  e!«tabli*hing  flint  glass  works  in  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  under  the  title 
of  the  Union  Flint  Glass  Company.  The  proprietors  being  all  workmen,  were  enthu- 
^'^'tic  in  the  project,  happy  in  the  belief  that  they  could  carry  it  on  successfully,  work 
^hen  convenient,  and  enjoy  much  leisure.  All  was  tfteri  to  them  sunshine.  Ere  long 
J^'y  realized  the  many  inherent  evils  attendant  on  flint  glass  works  ;  the  demon  of 
^^r^  appeared  among  them,  and  they  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  left 

*  place  of  comfort  and  ease  for  a  doubtful  enterprise.   Death  thinned  tlieir  ranks,  and 
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the  works  after  passmg  into  other  hands,  for  a  short  trial,  haye  years  sbce  oeaaed  to 
exist. 

From  1820  to  1840,  very  many  attempts  were  made  by  corporations  and  firms,  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  almost  with  entire 
failure.  The  parent  tree,  the  old  South  Boston  concern  failed — the  works  were  rcTi?ed 
from  time  to  time,  by  at  least  five  different  concerns,  and  all  ended  in  failure ;  and  for' 
years  the  works  remained  closed,  till  the  present  occupant,  Mr.  Patrick  Slane,  hired, 
the  premises,  and  by  his  enterprise  and  great  industry  has  greatly  enlarged  the  worka^ 
and  is  now  carrying  on  a  large  and  active  business.  In  his  factory  we  learn  the  old. 
system  among  the  operatives  he  does  not  allow  to  have  a  foothold,  and  the  individoal 
industcy  of  his  hands  is  not  cramped  or  limited,  by  the  oppressive  system  of  the  old 
school  operative. 

As  a  record  of  the  past  and  a  reference  for  the  future,  we  find  in  reviewing  tlMi 
various  attempts  to  establish  flint  glass  works  in  the  Atlantic  States,  that  it  would  not 
be  just  to  place  the  names  of  those  identified  with  them  before  the  reader,  for  many 
were  deluded  by  the  proprietors  with  promises  of  the  most  flattering  success,  but  rear 
lized  only  disappointment  and  loss. 

In  enumerating  all  the  concerns,  companies,  and  corporations,  that  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  in  the  Atlantic  States,  we  find  the  number 
was  forty-two;  of  which  number,  two  concerns  have  retired,  and  ten  are  now  in  op- 
eration, viz. :  two  at  East  Cambridge,  three  at  South  Boston,  one  at  Sandwich,  three 
near  New  York  City,  one  at  Philadelphia,  leaving  two  concerns  who  retired  with  prop- 
erty, and  twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty-two  concerns  entire  failures,  involving  the  par- 
ties interested  in  heavy  loss,  the  fate  of  the  existing  ten  to  be  determined  by  future 
events. 

Before  closing,  we  may  allude  to  the  repeated  failure  of  permanently  establishing 
window  and  bottle  glass  works  in  this  vicinity ;  the  primary  cause  has  been  in  the 
construction  of  the  furnace,  no  improvement  for  centuries  having  taken  place,  but  tb< 
old  defective  plan  being  adhered  to  by  workmen  from  Europe  ;  a  casual  observer  must 
see  they  are  defective,  and  consume  double  the  quantity  of  fuel  really  required  for  th< 
weekly  melts.  The  rate  of  wages  for  experienced  workmen,  about  two-fold  over  th< 
German  rates,  has  heretofore  checked  success,  but  at  the  present  time  is  more  thai 
compensated  by  machinery  and  materials. 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  offers  a  profitable  and  inviting  field  that  should  b( 
improved,  the  consumption  in  this  country  is  large  and  increasing  yearly.  MateriaL 
are  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  and  as  the  most  essential  part  is  performed  by  machinery 
and  motive  power,  this  more  than  equalized  the  extra  wages  that  may  be  taxed  upoi 
a  new  undertaking.  d.  j. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  MINES. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  three  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  wh< 
was  engaged  in  collecting  iron  ore.  It  is  paid  that  he  proceeded  to  the  eovemmen 
house  at  Sydney,  on  making  the  discovery,  with  a  lump  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  offei 
ed  to  point  out  where  the  precious  metal  could  be  fuund,  if  the  government  wouli 
handsomely  reward  him.  The  authorities  thought  this  a  trick  and  paid  no  attentioi 
to  his  statements.  In  April  of  last  year,  Mr.  Hargravcs,  who  had  been  in  Califomii 
again  made  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  reported  it  to  the  colonial  authorities,  pointioj 
out  certain  localities,  which  have  since  become  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  goldei 
deposit.  The  government  surveyor  was  ordered  to  accompany  Mr.  Hargraves  i 
his  explorations,  and  after  a  few  hours*  examination,  he  reported  that  he  "  had  eee 
enough — gold  was  everywhere  plentiful."  A  proclamation  was  at  once  issued,  foi 
bidding  any  person  to  dig  or  search  for  golu  without  a  goverment  license.  Thee 
licenses  were  readily  sold,  and  then  commenced  the  excitement  and  scramble  for  g^l 
— a  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  were  witnessed  in  our  own  country  when  Califonii 
first  opened  its  golden  gates. 

The  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals  in  Australia,  has  been,  if  we  may  credit  a< 
counts  from  thence,  much  easier  and  surer  than  in  California.  It  has  been  found  i 
lumps  and  quantities  almost  exceeding  belief.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  a  D 
Kerr  found  a  lump  weighing,  with  dross,  three  hundred  pounds,  and  which  yielde 
one  hundred  and  six  pounds  of  pure  gold !  It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Thacker  < 
Co.,  of  Sydney,  for  816,000,  and  was  sent  to  an  eminent  firm  in  London.  The  Londo 
Illustrated  News  contains  a  picture  and  description  of  the  "  king  of  the  nuggets,** 
lamp  of  pure  gold,  from  Australia,  which  weighs  twenty •eeven-and-a-half  pounds.  ] 
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ii  eleyeo  inches  long  and  four  to  five  broad,  and  represented  to  be  twenty  carets  fine. 
If thu statement  ia  correct,  the  "king  of  the  nuggets"  is  the  finest  and  purest  epeci- 
ffleo  of  pore  gold  that  has  yet  been  found  in  Australia  or  California. 

Hie  Australian  gold  fields  are  many  miles  in  extent,  and  are  found  in  various  parte 
of  the  island.  At  last  accounts  the  prospects  were  as  bright  as  ever,  and  the  govern- 
meot  aathorities  estimated  that  the  amount  of  gold  collected  each  day  was  equivalent 
to  a  pound  sterling  to  each  digger.  Says  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette, 
"To  find  quartz  is  to  find  gold.  It  is  found  thirty- two  feet  from  the  surface  in  plenty. 
Gold  is  actually  oozing  from  the  earth." 

Up  to  December  last,  eight  months  after  the  discovery,  there  had  been  shipped  from 
iostralia  gold  valued  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  Since  then  a  million  dollars'  worth  a 
week,  for  three  successive  weeks,  has  arrived  in  London,  from  the  same  q^uarter. 

The  reception  of  the  news  attending  these  wonderful  facts,  has  caused  full  as  much 
ezdtement  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  similar  intelligence  from  California 
excited  in  the  United  States.  The  result  is  an  enormous  emigration  to  the  land  of  the 
glittering  dust  The  emigrants  from  London  and  Liverpool  alone  number  2,000  week- 
Ij.  The  amount  of  shipping  thus  engaged  from  the  latter  port  is  more  than  100,000 
tool,  independent  of  steam  vessels.  Among  the  last  are  the  gigantic  propeller  "  Great 
Britain  "  and  the  Sarah  Sands,'*  formerly  running  to  this  country.  The  packet  lines, 
of  which  there  are  eight,  number  over  fifty  ships. 

The  political  and  commercial  consequences  of  this  sudden  peopling  of  Australia,  and 
its  conversion  from  a  thinly-settled  pastoral  and  poor  colony  into  a  populous  and 
wealthy  one,  are  of  incalculable  magnitude.  No  event  of  the  present  century  is  likely 
to  have  so  great  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  as  this  discovery  of  gold 
m  Australia. 


I5DUSTRUL  PROGRESS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  following  table  of  the  production  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year  1837, 
immediately  after  that  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  year  1860,  shows 
the  npid  growth  of  the  State : — 

1817.  18M. 


1817.  1850. 

Wheat  bush,  1,014,698  4,393,141 

Rye   21,944  102,200 

Cora   791,427  6,704,172 

Oats   1,118,910  1,843,134 

Buckwheat   64,022  477,811 

Flax  lbs.  43,826   


Homed  cattle                89,6 10  271,303 

Horses  :     14,069  57,842 

Sheep                          22,684  766,282 

Hogs                           109,096  202,688 

Barley  bush   70,801 


In  1840,  the  population  of  Michigan  was  212,267  ;  in  1860,  400,000.  The  differ- 
^  of  the  rates  of  increase  of  the  various  articles  is  singular — while  the  population 
luamore  than  doubled  in  this  period,  the  amount  of  wheat  is  over  four  times  greater; 
lye,  five  times  ;  com,  eight  times ;  oats  show  but  a  small  increase  ;  buckwheat,  over 
Kveniimes;  cattle,  three  times;  horses,  four  times;  hogs  have  scarcely  doubled; 
ud  sheep  nearly  84  times.  We  should  thence  judge,  that  while  the  soil  of  Michigan 
las  been  found  ill-fitted  for  oats,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  corn  and  buckwheat,  and 
that  sheep  are  the  favorite  stock.  In  1850,  2,007,598  pounds  of  wool  were  clipped  ; 
ud  7,056,478  pounds  of  butter,  1,112,646  pounds  of  cheese  were  made,  being  not 
quite  eighteen  pounds  of  butter  and  three  pounds  of  cheese  to  each  individual. 

In  the  year  1880,  Michigan  Territory,  including  what  is  now  Wisconsin,  contained 
80,848  whites  and  280  persons  of  color,  of  whom  27  were  slaves.  In  1810,  the  pop- 
nl&tioD  was  4,762,  and  in  1820,  8,896. 

PRODUCTION  OP  WINE  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  wme  harvest  of  the  present  year,  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  has  turned  out  favor- 
able. The  yield  is  6,000  gallons;  and,  if  the  crop  is  as  good  next  year,  it  will  be 
16,000  to  20,000  gallons.  In  the  town,  which  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Germans,  there 
are  already  two  hundred  acres  planted  with  200,000  vines,  all  of  which  will  be  in 
hearing  in  two  years,  yielding  26,000  gallons  in  common  seasons,  and  50,000  in  good 
<^  An  acre  of  land  in  vines  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  $1,000. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ANTHRiaTE  AND  GUMBERU5D  COAL. 

The  statistics  of  the  anthracite  trade  may  well  awaken  surprise.  This  trade  is  on! 
about  thirty  years  old.   In  1820  the  entire  shipment  was  365  tons.   Think  of  it 

In  1830  tons  142,784 

In  1840    876.048 

In  1850,  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of   8,332,314 

And  still  further,  to  show  at  what  a  rapid  ratio  the  demand  is  increasing,  in  18 
the  amount  wii3  4,383,736  tons,  an  increase  over  the  proceeding  year  of  more  thai 
million  of  tons.  Since  1820,  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  tons  have  been  su  -^F 
plied.  It  has  been  confidently  predicted,  upon  calculations  based  on  the  past  rate 
increase,  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  in  1800,  will  reach  ten  millions  of  tons  p- 
annum.  What  will  it  be  in  1870  ?  What  in  1880?  For  the  encroachments  of  co-^^ 
upon  the  uses  to  which  wood  has  heretofore  been  applied,  and  the  new  uses  it  h^^^ 
discovered,  are  now  accruing  more  rapidly  than  before.  The  statistics  of  the  Cumbe^^^ 
land  coal  trade  are  more  astonishing,  and  hold  out  yet  a  brighter  promise.  This  trai*^"^' 
is  but  nine  years  old. 

In  1843  the  sales  were  tons  4,S64 

In  1851  they  were   162,600 

And  for  the  current  year  tliey  may  be  safely  estimated  at.  450,000 

By  the  report  of  the  Cumberland  company,  it  appears  that  they  send  to  mark^^| 
(which  was  over  the  railroad  alone,)  400  tons  per  diem — an  amount  which,  by  there 
toration  of  the  canal,  has  been  iiicrcafcd,  since  the  date  of  that  report,  to  six  aiw  ^ 
eight  hundred  tons ;  and  the  directors  announce  that  they  expect  to  transport  during  th.  ^ 
ensuing  season,  fifteen  hundred  tons  per  day  or  more. 


BUFFUM'S JJHTFECTED  GOLD  SEPARATOR. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants'  Magazine  : — 

Natural  Philosophy  has  been  a  prominent  study  of  learned  men  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time ;  they  have  given  much  attention  to  investigation  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  produce  and  regulate  the  movements  of  matter  in  all  its 
forms  and  under  all  circumstances,  until  they  have  professed  to  understand  and  explain 
the  laws  of  motion  in  all  material  substances. 

But  in  this  age  of  invention,  discoveries  are  occasionally  made,  which  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  some  of  their  theoretical  conclusions,  and  open  new  fields  to  inventive 
genius,  for  the  application  to  useful  purposes  of  principles  never  before  understood. 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  fluids  in  a  whirlpool,  where  the  motion  is  given  to  the 
fluid  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power,  the  theory  laid  down  by  professional 
scientific  writers  has  been,  that  the  circular  motion  exerts  a  centrifugal  force,  tending 
to  throw  from  the  centre,  everything  that  is  moviable  by  the  action  of  the  fluid  ;  and 
that  the  centrifugal  movement  of  the  fluid  goes  on,  piling  up  a  column  at  the  periphery 
and  forming  a  vertical  gulf  at  the  centre,  till  the  weight  of  the  pile  balances  the  centri- 
fugal fi)rcc,  after  which,  the  entire  movement  is  restricted  to  a  regular  circular  motion. 

This  view  of  the  action  of  a  whirlpool  is  regarded  as  a  well  known  law  long  since 
universally  conceded  ;  so  conclusive  has  been  the  idea  of  the  soundness  of  this  theory, 
that  an  application  for  a  patent  for  a  Gold  Separator,  based  on  a  centripetal  action  m 
a  whirlpool,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  tiie  principles  set  forth  in  the  specification 
conflicted  with  this  "  well  known  law the  applicant,  however,  succeeded  in  furniah- 
ing  the  Commissioner  with  such  conclusive  evidence,  that  this  supposed  "well  known 
law  "  has  no  existence  in  fact,  that  the  patent  was  issued,  securing  to  Arnold  Buflfum 
for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  specified  application  of  the 
centripetal  motive  power  in  a  whirlpool. 

Mr.  Buffum  has  given  undisputable  demonstrations,  that  in  a  whirlpool  of  water  in 
a  stationary  cistern,  produced  by  a  horizontally  revolving  water  mover  suspended  at 
an  elevation  from  the  bottom,  there  is  a  continued  centrifugal  movement  in  the  oblique 
surface  of  the  vortical  gulf,  which  necessarily  produces  a  constant  downward  move- 
ment  at  the  periphery,  and  a  centripetal  movement  at  the  base,  carrying  substances 
like  crushed  ore  spirally  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre. 

In  Mr.  Buffum's  application  of  this  principle,  in  a  cistern  but  two  feet  in  diameter, 
he  passes  gold  bearmg  sand  or  pulverized  quartz  on  the  surface  of  quicksilver,  over  a 
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BpinJ  distance  of  more  than  twenty  feet,  "wbich  insures  the  amalgamation  and  eaving 
of  all  the  gold,  while  the  crushed  rock  or  iron  pyrites,  and  all  other  eands,  are  washed 
my  at  a  discharge  aperture  at  the  centre  of  the  cistern  bottom. 

This  machine  has  won  for  itself  the  appellation  of  "  Bitkum's  Perfected  Gold 
Separator,'*  having  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  who  have  seen  its  opera- 
tioa  It  is  exhibited  washing  golden  sands  every  day,  at  the  Gold  Mining  Depot,  No 
8,  Battery  Pkce,  New  York. 


FRENCH  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Revue  de  deux  mondes  contains  an  instructive  and  copious  article  on  the  silk 
maoufactores  and  operatives  of  Lyons;  the  political  delusions  and  clubs,  and  the  in- 
lurrections,  by  which  that  city  was  so  injuriously  disturbed.  In  France,  there  are 
180,000  looms  for  silk,  pure  or  mixed,  of  which  the  products  amount,  in  value,  to  three 
hundred  millions  per  annum.  The  fabrics  of  Lyons  yield  about  or  nearly  two-thirds 
of  that  sum — a  moiety  of  the  whole  is  exported — three-fifths  of  the  exports  from  < 
LyoDs.  The  United  States  consume  the  greater  part.  Competition  is  formidable 
abroad,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  that  Lyons  retained  pre  eminence  in  designs  and  tissues.  -The  sev- 
enty looms  at  Lyons  occupy  175,000  individuals ;  one  half  of  these  are  dispersed  over 
I  radius  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  leagues ;  the  other  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  hundred  manufacturing  firms,  embracing  from  four  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  names.  The  average  earning  of  the  operative  is  thirty  sous  per  day. 
The  manufacture  is  much  injured  by  the  mutability  of  fashion.  Irreligion,  dissipation, 
improvidence,  revolutionary  politics,  have  prevailed  with  the  wortt  effects  among  the 
operatives,  but  amendment  is  already  visible  by  reason  of  the  overpowering  force  and 
energy  of  the  new  rule,  and  the  popularity  of  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The  whole 
population  of  Lyons  is  returned  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Paupers  swarm 
m  all  the  manufacturing  centers.  Extreme  indigence  begets  supineness,  debauchery, 
indiflFerence  as  to  health  and  comfort.  The  most  squalid  and  necessitous  existence  be- 
comes inveterate  habit,  and  one  of  predilection.  At  the  recent  inauguration  of  thfe 
grand  statue  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  cuthus'asm  seemed  nearly  universal.  The  artist 
has  represented  the  emperor  in  his  surtout  and  little  cocked  hat,  so  laniiliar  to  the 
memory  and  affections  of  the  troops.  The  division  of  the  army  excels  the  corps  of 
twenty  thousand  garrisoned  at  Lyons. 


MAJVUFACTURE  OP  SCYTHES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Near  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  is  the  New  London  scythe  factory  village,  where  an  extensive 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  is  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Messer,  Colby 
ACa  Their  works  are  located  on  th^  Blackwator  lliver,  just  below  the  outlet  of 
Pleasant  Pond.  They  are  furnished  with  six  trip  hammers,  and  other  machinery  tuit- 
able  for  turning  off  a  large  amount  of  work  with  despatch. 

The  works,  when  in  full  operation,  turn  out  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dozen  of  scythes 
per  day,  and  produce  annually  about  three  thousand  dozen,  most  of  which  are  con- 
Bomed  in  the  New  England  States.  In  their  manufacture,  from  thirty  to  furty  tons  of 
iron,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hard  coal,  five  or  six  thousand  bushels  of  charcoal 
»nd  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  grindstones  are  consumed. 


WASTEFUL  METHOD  OF  PROCURING  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

It  is  slated  in  an  English  Journal  that  in  1845  Gj-eat  Britain  imported  only  20^000 
!bi,butin  1848  the  quantity  brought  in  amounted  to  8,000,000  lbs.,  since  which  time 
it  has  bten  constantly  increasing,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  gutta-percha  is  most  wasteful ;  instead  of  tapping  the  tree  nt  inter- 
•  ^&ls  to  obtain  the  sap,  the  trees  are  cut  down,  so  that,  unless  their  artificial  cultivation 
1*  taken  up  by  civihzed  people,  the  supply  will  be  shortened.  Dr.  Oxley,  who  wrote 
laS'mgapore,  whence  all  we  get  at  present  comes,  says,  that  for  the  quantity  which 
exported  between  January  1st,  1846,  and  July,  1847,  nearly  70,000  trees  must 
naw  been  destroyed. 
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BEACONS,  BUOTS,  AND  LIGHT-HOUSES'SCOTUND. 

NOnOB  TO  MABINERS — OFFICIAL. 

Dbpartm BNT  OP  State,  December  90, 1852. 
The  annexed  notices  to  mariners,  respecting  beacons,  buojs,  and  light-houses,  trans- 
mitted to  this  Department  bj  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  are  published  for 
general  information : — 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  hereby  give  notice  that  they  have  moored 
buoys  and  erected  beacons,  of  the  position  and  appearance  of  which  a  specification  is 
given  in  the  following  tabular  form  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board. 

OBAN  DISTRICT. 

Name  of  Station.   Boooe  Rook,  off  Easdale  Sound. 
Description  of  Mark.   Ten  feet  buoy — black. 
Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.   Nine  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Ex- 
tremity of  Ross  of  Mull  in  line  with  north  end  of  Toiay  Island— bearing  N.  W.  f  W. 

South  end  of  Scarba  Island  in  line  with  south  end  of  BUda  IsUnd — bearioff 
S.  S.  W.fW. 

West  end  of  Inish  Island — bearing  N.  K  i  N, 

Name  of  Station.   Ferry  Rocks,  Kerrera  Sound. 

Description  of  Mark.    Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.   Five  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  Mid- 
dle Chimney,  Mr.  Marcus*  House,  in  line  with  Sonnachan  Point — bearing  E.  f  N. 

Easdale  Point,  north-western  side  of  island  in  line  with  south  end  of  Kerrera  Island 
—bearing  W.  S.  W. 

DunoUy  Castle,  clear  of  west  brow  Fruachin  Island — bearing  N.  K  by  E.  E, 

FRn-H  of  forth  district. 

Name  of  Station.   Sand  End. 

Desbription  of  Mark.   Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.   Five  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  loch- 
keith  Light-house — bearing  S.  E.  f  S. 

North-west  extremity  of  eastmost  clump  of  trees  near  Pettycur  in  line  with  center 
of  Road  Metal  Pit— bearing  N.  E.  by  E.  i  E. 

Dod  Head  Cottage  in  line  with  high-water  mark,  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black 
Rock  Burntisland — bearing  N.  N.  E. 

Center  of  Lousdale  Farmhouse  in  line  with  spire  of  Parish  Church,  Burntisland  

bearing  N.  W.  i  N. 

Light  at  end  of  Burntisland  Pier — bearing  N.  W.  J  W. 

ORKNEY  district. 

Name  of  Station.   Barrel  of  Butter. 
Description  of  Mark.  Beacon. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  A 
beacon  of  stone,  15  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cage,  6^  feet  high,  has  been  erect- 
ed on  the  Barrel  of  Butter  Rock,  situated  near  the  western  side  of  entrance  to  Scapa 
Flow,  and  about  1^  miles  E.  from  Cava  Island. 

Name  of  Station.   Bar  Rock,  off  Grsemsay  Island. 

Description  of  Mark.   Seven  feet  buoy — black. 

Depth  at  Low  Water  Spring  Tides.   Four-and-a-half  fathoms. 

Bearings  of  Marks  and  of  Lines  of  Intersection  Meeting  at  the  Station.  High 
Light  house  Tower  on  Grsemsay — bearing  S.  by  E.  \  E. 

Windybrack  Farmhouse  in  line  with  Sandside  Farmhouse — bearing  South. 
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Pniit's  Farmhoase,  sonth  end,  in  line  with  north  end  of  date  Farmhouse — bear- 
ing W.  S.  W.  i  W. 
Low  Light-house  Tower  on  Orsemsaj — bearing  W.  by  N.  ^  N. 

SOUND  OF  SKTK  DISTRICT. 

NixK  OP  Station.  Calliach  Stone. 
DiscaiPTioN  OP  Mark.  Beacon. 

DisctipnoN  OP  Beaoox.  A  beacon  of  iron,  16  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  ball, 
has  been  erected  on  the  CalUach  Stone  Rock,  in  Loch  Alsh,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Soond  of  Skye.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  CrSNINOAAM,  Secretary. 

OrncB  or  Liobt-hoitss  Board,  Edinburo,  NoTomber  17,  1852. 

8T0RN0WAT  LIGHT-HOUSE  AlVD  BEACON. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 
Oppick  OP  LionT>HOC8E  Board,  EDinnvKanyJ^ovember,  25,  1852. 

The  commissioners  of  northern  light-houses  hereby  give  notice  that  a  light  bouse 
has  been  built  upon  Arnish  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Stornoway,  in  the 
liUod  of  Lewis,  in  the  county  of  Ro^s ;  the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  Ist  January,  1863,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away 
of  daylight  in  the  evening  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  raornmg. 

The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  light-house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light,* 
by  the  engineer  to  the  commissioners  : — 

The  Ught-house  is  in  N.  L.  68°  11'  28",  and  W.  Lon.  6°  22'  10".  By  compass,  the 
light'house  bears  from  Chicken  Head  N.  W.,  distance  about  3  nautical  miles. 

The  Stornoway  Light  will  be  knowo  to  mariners  as  a  revolving  liout  which  shews 
a  BRIGHT  WHITE  LIGHT  ouce  every  half  minute.  The  light  is  elevated  66  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  and  at  lesser  distances  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  to  a 
near  observer,  in  favorable  circumstances,  the  light  will  not  wholly  disappear  between 
the  intervals  of  greatest  brightness.  It  illuminates  an  arc  from  about  N.  N.  £.  to 
about  N.  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  facing  the  entrance  to  Stornoway,  and  an  arc  from  about  S. 
W.f  S.  to  about  E.  S.  E., facing  up  the  harbor,  the  mtervening  arcs  being  masked. 

The  commissioners  further  give  notice  that  a  beacon  has  been  erected  on  a  reef 
ninning  out  from  Ami<h  Point,  placed  about  200  yards  from  the  light  house,  on  which 
a  light  will  be  thrown  from  the  light-house  tower ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  beacon  an 
apparent  or  replected  light  of  low  power  will,  in  favorable  states  oi  the  weather,  be 
Tisible  to  vessels  entering  the  bay. 

The  commissioners  hereby  further  give  notice,  that  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Queen  in  council,  dated  11th  February,  1861,  the  following  toll  or  duty  to  be  levied 
in  respect  of  that  li^ht  shall  be  as  follows : — 

"  For  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
(the  same  not  belonging  to  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  nor  being  navigated 
wholly  in  ballast,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel  which,  by  any  act  of  parliament,  order 
in  council,  convention  or  treaty,  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  upon  paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  United  lUngdom  (the  same  not  being  navigated  wnolly  in  ballast,)  which 
shall  pass  or  derive  benefit  from  the  said  light  at  Stornoway,  one  farthing  per  ton  of 
the  burthen  of  every  such  vessel  fjr  each  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  from  said 
lijght,  if  on  a  coasting  voyage,  and  double  the  said  toll  for  each  time  of  passing  or  de- 
nying benefit  from  the  said  light,  on  an  oversea  voyage,  and  for  every  foreign  vessel 
uiTigated  as  aforesaid  not  privileged  in  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  double  the 
MWunt  of  the  respective  tolls  hereinbefore  specified ." 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

ALEX.  CUNNINGHAM,  SeereUry. 

HEW  U6HT  AT  THE  MILITARY  PORT  IN  THE  tiULF  OF  iVAPLES. 

^nxnthe  let  of  November,  1862,  a  new  light  of  the  fourth  order  was  exhibited  at 
ti»e  entrance  of  the  Military  Port  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  of  a  small  model,  on  the  revolv- 
uigprinciple»  rising  83.7  French  feet  (metres  10.946)  from  the  medium  level  of  the  sea, 
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and  visible,  in  ordinary  weather,  to  an  observer  at  the  height  of  seven  feet  above  th 
horizon,  at  the  distance  of  ten  gccgrnphical  miles. 

The  poj-ition  of  this  light  is.  South  20°,  30'  East,  and  distant  468  metres  from  fl 
large  lighthouse  of  tlie  third  order,  situated  on  the  angle  of  the  two  moles  which  fon 
the  mercantile  port,  and  has  been  visible  since  1844,  the  position  of  which  (already  c 
dicated)  is  latitude  40°  66'  13"  North,  and  longitude  11°  65'  18"  East  of  Paris. 

The  elbow  of  the  military  port,  on  the  end  of  which  the  light  is  placed,  looks  towaa 
the  N.N.  E.,  and  the  entrance  to  it  stands  between  these  two  lighthouses,  with  a  fa 
open  passage  of  401 1  metres. 

Vessels  entering  the  military  port  at  night  will  keep  the  new  light  above-mentioa 
on  their  left,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty  nine  metres,  in  order  to  avoid 
breakwater  of  rocks  that  extends  towards  the  E.  N.  E.  to  a  short  distance  from 
point  on  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  when  the  light  bears  W.  S.  W.  by  compass,  the  hmm 
to  be  immediately  put  to  starboard. 

Finally,  this  new  revolving  light  is  situated  South  of  the  small  fixed  light  of  the  S 
order,  existing  fur  some  years  past  at  the  extremity  of  the  mercantile  port,  aa  < 
distant  from  it  540.86  metres,  and  which  small  fixed  light  of  the  fifth  order  bea 
from  the  large  lighthouse  of  the  tliird  order  already  mentioned,  in  the  directio»K3 
N.  E.  }  E.  by  compass. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  enter  the  mercantile  port,  after  having  from  a  consideral 
dbtance  sighted  the  larije  lighthouse  of  the  third  order,  there  will  be  seen  subsequent 
projecting  further  out  than  it,  the  new  light  in  question  of  the  fourth  order  alread 
passed  ;  and  after  leaving  the  last-mentioned  light  on  the  left  or  port  side,  tlie  vesw 
to  be  steered  to  the  N.  K,  towards  the  email  fixed  light  of  the  fitih  order,  keeping  i 
*  on  the  port  side  until  abreast  of  it,  when  the  helm  should  be  put  to  starboard,  and  tlw 
anchor  let  go  at  once,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  or  mouth 0 
tliis  port 


THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  BAY  OF  SMYRNA. 
T.  Pratt,  Commander  of  Her  Majesty's  f  team  vessel  Spitfire,  has  addressed  th 
subjoined  letter  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Smyrna : — 

ALTERATION  I.N  THE  MARKS  FOR  EXTKRING  THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  BAT  OF  8MTENA. 

Sir, — Having,  since  my  arrival  at  this  port  on  August  13,  been  enabled  to  examii 
the  Spit  oif  the  mouth  of  the  Hermes,  upon  which  a  beacon  was  placed  in  1842,  as 
having  arcertained  that  it  has  considerably  grown  out  by  the  depositions  from  thi 
river  since  that  time,  I  therefore  felt  it  my  duty,  as  early  as  possible,  to  inform  yc 
of  the  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  captains  interested  in  the  navigation 
this  Gulf,  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  marks  given  in  a  copy  of  a  chart  of  it 
'*  Channel  of  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,"  by  Captain  Graves  and  the  Oflicers  of  H.  M. 
Beacon,  which  was  then  publi>hed  at  this  pf)rt.  viz,  "  that  the  North  end  of  the  O 
Castle  on  Mount  Pagus  on  with  the  South  end  of  Sanjac  Castle,  clears  the  Henn 
Spit  "  is  no  longer  true,  the  Spit  having  grown  out  beyond  these  marks. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  substitute  the  following  for  the  former  marks  : — A  large  ai 
conspicuous  tree,  wiih  a  hou?e  under  it,  which  appears  to  the  South  of  Sanjac  Cast 
on  wiih  the  North  end  of  the  Old  Castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  This  latter  object  will, 
consequence,  be  more  than  twice  its  breadth  open  to  the  South  of  Sanjac  Castle,  i 
stead  of  touching  it  as  by  the  old  marks.  N.  B. — This  spit  is  the  only  one  of  sn* 
rapid  increase  as  to  sensibly  affvct  the  navigation  of  the  Cunnnel  in  a  few  years.  B 
it  is  one  of  least  danger  wlitre  a  proper  look  out  is  kept,  since  the  reeds  growing  • 
the  lips  of  the  river  are  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  spit,  and  the  shallow  biur  is  gen 
rally  teen  to  break,  or  with  trunks  of  trees  aground  upon  it. 

As  the  other  spits  extend  some  distance  from  dry  land,  they  arc  not  so  easily  ioc 
cated;  the  maiks  for  them  being  very  distant  and  indistinct.  It  is,  therefore,  tl 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  the  buoys  formerly  placed  upon  these  spits,  by  the  sc 
scription  of  some  few  merchants,  have  b<.'en  entirely  removed,  through  the  appare 
want  of  interest  or  care  about  their  preservation  by  the  local  authority.  The  com 
quence  is,  that  many  vesrels  nt)W  ground  upon  these  spits,  much  loss  of  time  ai 
expense  follows,  which  is  oft;en  far  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing  and  mai 
taiuing  such  necessary  guides  to  a  great  commercial  port.  Finding  that  notice  of  th 
entire  removal  is  not  generally  known,  strangers  arriving  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  a 
thus  often  placed  in  a  diflSculty. 

Her  Majesty's  Consul,  Smyrna.  (Signed)     T.  Pratt,  Commander. 
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BOSTON  MERCHAiVTS  AND  ME5. 

"Ddcocrxtob,*  a  correspoodent  of  the  Transcript,  farnishes  the  subjoined  sketch  of 
■  the  noble  men  of  Boston " — principally  merchants  of  that  city,  who  have  distin- 
gxiiihed  themselves  by  their  deeds  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  The  sketches  of 
clttncier,  though  brief,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  in  the  main  just,  and  we 
^erefore  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchanit^  Magazine  the  eotire  article,  in  order 
^gire  it  a  more  enduring  record  than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  afford,  and  in  the 
bope  that  it  may  stimulate  the  merchants  of  every  city  in  the  Union  to  "  oo  aicd  do 

TYie  city  of  Boston  contains  many  men,  of  whom  any  city  or  countiy  might  justly 
proad.  Men  who  have  created  a  character  for  themselves  which  properly  entitles 
tkem  to  the  name  of  noblemen.   They  have  laid  the  foundations  and  erected  the  su- 
perstructures of  their  own  eminence  ;  and  are  not  indebted  to  others  for  the  merit  of 
^ir  position  and  reputation.   Not  like  the  noblemen  of  Europe,  obtaining  a  factitious 
title  aod  wealth  by  inheritance  from  ancestors  more  worthy  than  themselves ;  and 
I     »bo8e  titles  and  wealth  serve  as  a  thin  veil  to  cover  the  moral  and  intellectual  bar- 
I     mmess  that  exists  beneath ;  but  nature's  noblemen,  who  have  obtained  the  title  wLich 
deservedly  belongs  to  them.   They  have  hewn  out  their  own  fortunes  by  industry 
1     >od  labor.   They  have  accumulated  wealth  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  utmost  dreams  of 
2Tirice;  and  being  blessed  with  the  means,  are  likewise  blessed  with  the  disposition 
I     to  as€  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  They  are  honor- 
*We  men,  not  from  the  circumstance  of  being,  or  having  been,  members  of  Congress, 
or  of  legislative  bodies,  among  whom  many  dishonorable  men  could  be  mentioned  * 
honorable  men  from  the  acts  of  their  lives,  from  the  good  tbcy  have  done,  ana 
coQtione  to  do;  they  are  not  weary  in  well-doing.   The  present  generation  enjoys  the 
^ts  of  their  beneficence,  and  ages  yet  unborn  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

Among  the  first  of  these  noble  men  of  Boston,  who  has  claim  to  a  distinguished 
'Vikfor  his  donations,  both  public  and  private,  stands  conspicuously  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Perkins.  The  objects  of  his  munificence  need  not  be  mentioned ;  they  are  known 
to  the  whole  country.  To  the  literary  world  his  name  will  ever  be  held  in  remem- 
^ce  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  institution,  the  Boston  Athenseum ;  and  posterity 
'■"f  ages  to  come  will  revere  his  memory  for  the  bounteous  means  be  has  afforded  to 
fimiah  mtellectual  and  moral  light  to  the  blind.  Without  the  aid  he  has  freely  given, 
bow  many  of  that  uafortunate  dass  would  now  be  groping  in  mental  darkness ;  in  ig- 
^"nuce  of  the  light  of  science,  or  of  literature,  or  of  the  arts,  or  of  religion,  whidi 
itow  illuminates  their  minds,  and  renders  their  existence  pleasant  to  themselves  and 
otefol  to  others.  He  enjoys  his  reward  in  beholding  the  fruits  of  his  good  works ; 
>Dd  from  Him,  who  has  given  to  him  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  benefit  his  fel- 
^ov-creatures,  he  will  receive  a  still  greater  reward. 

The  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the  noble  men  of  Bus- 
}^  His  bounties  are  scattered  broad-cast  throughout  the  State.  He  has  given,  and 
ii  constantly  giving,  of  the  abundance  of  his  wealth.  No  worth;^  object  of  charity 
^▼er  applies  to  him  in  vain.  All  benevolent  and  literary  institutions  find  in  him  a 
B^er-lailing  source  t(>  establish  them,  and  sustain  them  in  the  time  of  their  necessitiea. 
He  is  a  liberal  and  a  cheerful  donor. 

Aod  who  stands  more  pre-eminently  liberal,  who  in  this  country  has  done  more  in 
^  way  of  donations  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature,  than  the  Hon.  Abbott 
Uwreoee  t  The  objects  of  his  bounty,  numerous  though  they  be,  are  too  well  known 
to  be  mentioned.  The  present  generation  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  his  munificence, 
<od  countless  ages  will  nereafier  have  abundant  reason  to  bless  his  name.  His  coun- 
try, too,  has  reason  to  thank  him  for  his  distinguished  services  in  his  official  capacity, 
•ad  he  will  be  welcomed  to  his  native  land,  upon  his  return  from  his  foreign  mission, 
m  a  manner  that  will  reflect  honor  upon  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
The  lamented  William  Lawrence,  whose  death  was  so  sincerely  mourned,  was  like-. 
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wiae  dietinj^idied  for  his  prirate  charities.  This  lAwreoee  haalj  mnj  well  be  calla 
Nature'w  Koblemeu. 

The  HtftL  William  Appleton  has  loog  been  known  as  a  liberBl  public  benefacta 
His  charities,  like  himself,  are  qaiet  and  ono8tentatioa%  bat  not  the  less  proiactire 
good  V}  the  recipients.    He  lia«  built  churches  and  faonded  academies,  and  in  the  dr 
tribution  of  his  cliarities  has  been  as  judicious  as  he  has  been  liberal   He  has  dooes 
great  amount  of  good,  and  is  willing,  in  an  official  capacity,  to  sacrifice  his  ease  a^ 
comfort  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

AnoUier  of  the  eame  name,  who  is  thrice  honored,  is  the  Hoa  Samuel  Applet — 
No  one  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston  deserves  a  higher  niche  in  the  temple  of  la— j 
than  this  venerable  man.    It  is  iai possible  to  measure  the  hight  or  the  depth,  M 
U»gtli  or  the  breadth,  of  his  munificent  gifts.    Academies  and  9cfaoob,  churches  ai. 
societies,  attest  to  the  liberality  of  his  disposition.    He  never,  while  life  lasts, 
rest  satii»fied  with  the  good  he  nas  done,  but  will  continue  to  bestow  as  long  as  he 
find  objects  deserving  of  his  bounty.   He  has  been  a  faithful  steward  in  the  senric^s 
bis  Master,  and  from  Him  he  will  receive  the  reward  of  the  "good  and  faithful 
vant" 

The  Hon.  U.  G.  Shaw  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston,  ea» 
cially  in  his  private  charities.   This  gentleman^s  manner  of  bestowing  his  alms  car~a 
the  appearance  of  considerini^  it  as  a  favor  to  himself  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
lieve  an  iudividuaL   Accessible  to  all,  no  one  who  calls  upon  him  ever  departs 
out  a  strong  impression  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  as  well  as  of  his  liberal  dispo^tic^ 

One  there  was,  who  is  not  now  among  the  noble  men  of  earth ;  he  is  gone 
high  reward  for  all  his  good  deeds  here ;  he  i.s  in  the  company  of  the  spirits  of 
**^uiit  men  made  perfect."   As  the  principal  founder  of  the  **  State  Reform  Schc»« 
his  name  will  be  remembered  by  the  living  and  by  those  yet  to  come.  Chari'fcJ 
such  as  were  bestowed  by  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  do  not  cease  to  produce  t'b^ 
beneficial  influence  during  the  existence  of  one  or  two  generations,  but  are  ezteix^ 
through  a  long  vista  of  time.   Not  only  the  youth,  who  are  now  receiving  the  beca^i 
of  that  institution,  will  have  cause  to  repeat  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance, 
countless  numbers  will  yet  appear  to  bless  him  as  the  means  whom  God  has  raisei 
for  their  salvation.    His  courteous  manners  and  polite  bearing  to  every  one  who  bad 
intercourse  with  him,  endeared  him  to  all,  and  associations  the  most  pleasant,  will 
over  be  connected  with  his  name.   It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  perfeei 
gentleman. 

Wealth  alone  does  not  make  men  noble.  There  have  been  men  in  Boston,  noif 
numbered  with  the  dead,  of  whom  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  died  rich.  "  Zrem 
half  a  million  gets  them  no  other  praise."  "  And  when  the  earth  was  shoveled  on 
them,  if  that  which  served  them  for  a  soul  were  still  within  its  husk,  it  would  still  be 
dirt  to  dirt." 

llicre  are  many  now  living,  who  are  as  rich  as  any  of  the  noble  men  of  Boston,  but 
they  have  lived  to  accumulate — to  add  house  to  house— field  to  field— dollar  to  dol- 
lar— to  leave  to  heirs  who  will  quarrel  about  its  division,  and  then  squander  theii 
fatlier's  (I  will  not  say  ill  got)  ill-kept  earnings;  or,  inheriting  their  father's  penuriom 
disposition,  will  keep  all  they  have  received,  and  continue  to  increase  their  bloated 
fortunea 

Yet  such  cumbcrers  of  the  ground  are  ever  ready  to  exclaim  that  the  generous  and 
the  liberal  give  from  motives  of  ostentation — to  get  a  name  among  their  fellow-men 
What  right  have  such  men  to  judge  of  motives  t  Do  they  ever  give  from  any  motive 
Their  alms  are  done  in  a  corner — they  make  no  show  of  them — they  suffer  not  theii 
left  hand  to  know  what  their  right  hand  does,  not  they — their  charities  are  of  no  con 
oern  to  any  one — what  they  give  is  nothing  to  nobody.  Of  such  poor  rich  men,  it  is 
proper  to  say,    By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 


MACKEREL  FISHINQ  IN  THE  GULF  OF  ST.  LIWREIVCB. 
Reports  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  state  that  the  mackerel  fishing  has  been  on 
Ufualiy  unsuccessful  this  season.  This  is  attributed  not  to  a  want  of  fish,  but  it 
the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  which  by  agitating  the  water,  rendered  it  muddy  aiK 
prevented  the  fish  from  biting.  On  the  Bay  Quinte  considerable  quantities  of  whit 
nth  are  caught.  This  year  about  1,500  bbls.  have  been  taken.  The  exertions  of  tin 
fishermen  are  receiving  a  new  stimulus  in  the  increased  price  of  their  wares.  Befon 
this  season  the  price  has  seldom  exceeded  $3  a  bbl ,  but  owing  to  an  American  d« 
mand  it  has  now/isen  to  $4  60  and  $5.  White  fi«h  are  also  caught  on  eome  parts  o 
the  Georgia  Bay,  but  the  eoterprise  has  not  beeo  carried  oo  to  any  great  extent 
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in  ACCOMPUSHED  IRISH  MERCHAHT. 


1  the  sobjoioed  bio^aphical  sketch  of  Daxiel  Callaghaii,  a  successful  and  ac- 
d  merchant  of  Cork,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Dublin  Univenity  Magaxine: 

Sallaghan,  the  elder,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  merchants 
ad  has  produced.  He  was  a  man  far  beyond  the  average  even  of  clever  men, 
erprise  and  quickness  of  perception.  He  was  a  man  emphatically  of  stren- 
ty,  and  even  in  his  boyhood  showed  the  germs  of  his  character.  When  Dr. 
(fiither  of  Lady  Cobermere)  was  visiting  young  Calloghan's  father,  the  gouty 
iedout  **Ahl  doctor,  there's  something  troubling  me  worse  than  the  gout; 
DO  good  of  my  son  there ;  the  fellow  will  never  be  of  an^  good  at  any  business 

rays  poring  over  thoee  d  d  books  of  his."  Dr.  Gibbmgs  noticed  the  young 

had  left  school,  but  was  studying  ^till  of  bis  own  accord,)  and  found  him  even 
markable  intelligence.  In  a  lew  short  years  the  Doctor  saw  this  stripling  shoot 
all  the  merchants  in  Ireland,  by  his  native  abilities.  He  set  up  in  the  butter 
;  was  refused  credit  for  £400  at  Tonson  &  Warren's  bank.  We  have  heard 
I  ODce  a  partner  in  that  eminent  bank  recount  the  circumstances  of  young 
I'a  ride.  Though  in  narrow  circumstances,  his  appearance  and  manners  were 
lemanly,  courteous  to  all  persons,  unbending  only  to  his  enemies.  Sir  Riggs 
was  interested  by  Callaghan,  and  induced,  with  some  difficulty,  the  bank  to 
fakitn  a  sum  of  £500  on  a  bond  of  Callaghan's,  and  on  the  security  of  his 
aw,  Mr.  Barry,  of  Lyra.  Oallaghan  had  in  the  meantime  been  carefully 
the  trade  of  Cork,  as  it  never  before  or  since  was  studied.  He  mastered  it 
6  minutest  details.  A  great  London  merchant  took  the  whole  provision  con- 
.  the  Cork  merchants  combined  to  engross  the  market  Now  was  the  moment 
gfaan  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  patient  study.  Alarmed  at  their  position, 
B  Londoners  came  over,  and  was  still  more  dismayed  when  he  reached  Cork, 
illaghan  introduced  himself,  and  what  was  then  thought  a  most  presuming 
iu  part,  he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Londoner,  to  which  he  had  some  difficulty 
'  guedts,  as  one  of  them  confessed  to  ourselvea  He  soon  showed  the  London 
;ame  it  should  play,  and  expounded  all  the  resources  in  their  power  with 
perspicuity  and  close  accuracy  of  detail.  A  share  of  the  contract  was  im- 
r  given  him,  and  before  the  year  expired — we  use  the  relator's  words : — "  I 
aghan  £10.000  on  his  own  word,  after  having  hesitated,  nine  months  before, 
la  bond  with  security  for  |500."  He  then  bounded  over  the  heads  of  all  his 
MTiw  He  cared  naught'  for  politics  or  public  life,  his  ambition  being  to  cope 
ibaDt  with  the  men  he  met  on  'Change  at  Liverpool  and  London.  He  had  a 
-  his  own  which  required  a  rapid  perception  and  retentive  memory,  with 
rbich  he  was  endowed.  His  system  was  carried  upon — first,  pumping  for  in- 
I,   Second,  rapid  action  on  information  obtained.   Third,  secrecy  of  intention 


Koelled.  He  read  men  intuitively  and  used  his  information  with  great  skill, 
.ting  his  intellect  in  mercantile  knowledge  and  trade  in  all  its  branches.  He 
bold  in  his  decisions,  and  with  a  frank  manner  could  keep  a  secret  project 
id  in  a  most  statesmanlike  style.  He  was  lavish  in  the  use  of  his  money  to 
rlj  information.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  London  used  often  to  be 
d  bow  "  D.  Callaghan,  Cork,"  used  to  contrive  to  cram  in  his  ventures  of  pro- 
»fore  they  were  well  advertised  of  the  ports  being  open.   It  was  supposed 

vt  bold  of  some  hi^h  official  persons,  and  the  late  Col.  got  into  some 

poo  this  point,  and  thought  proper  to  leave  England.  Mr.  Callaghan  never 
ictly  what  he  was  worth,  as  he  always  had  so  many  speculations  going  on. 
Mr.  Beamish,  of  Beaumont,  used  to  relate,  as  characteristic  of  Callaghan's 
peculation,  how  they  both  chanced  to  be  in  Liverpool  and  walked  into  a  great 
cy  sale.  An  enormous  quantity  of  cotton  was  offered  for  auction,  and  Mr. 
was  surprised  by  Mr.  Callaghan  bidding  for  it  It  was  knocked  down  to 
16  middle  of  the  day,  and  before  dinner  time  the  Corkonian  had  got  £1,000 
*  bis  storeful  of  cotton.  Mr.  Callaghan  made  the  fortunes  of  several  persons 
1  with  him.   He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  was  prematurely  broken  down 

baye  been  several  Irishmen  who  have  realized  greater  fortunes  than  Mr.  Od- 
rbo,  at  his  culminating  point,  was  not  rated  at  more  than  £250,000 ;  but  it 
ipliNidid  style  in  which  he  transacted  his  affairs,  his  ofTband  dealing,  his  lib- 
nd  oontempt  for  peddling,  and  his  complete  mercantile  accomplishment  tbat 
im  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Irish  mereantile  world.  He  must  not  be  confounded 


IS.   Fourth,  munificence 


In  the  first  of  these  he 
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with  haphazard  specalaton ;  all  his  movements  were  carefullj  reasooed  oat  on  facta 
acquired  by  his  own  apprehensive  and  retentive  mind.  Unlike  the  Tonsons  and  Uaree 
he  did  not  gain  a  peerage,  but  the  sway  of  the  name  of  '*  Dan  Callaghan  "  on  'Chang* 
at  London,  was  far  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  true  manly  ambition,  than  the  luster  cc 
coronets,  like  those  of  Listowel  or  Riversdale. 


TAB  COffSULAB  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  defects  of  our  present  consular  system  have  been  pointed  out  in  former  voc 
umes  of  the  AferchanU  Magazine,  and  we  have  frequently  urged  upon  Congress  tH 
necessity  of  remodeling  it  The  subject  has  also  repeatedly  been  brought  to  the  am 
tice  of  Congress  by  various  Presidents,  and  reform  earnestly  urged.  But  thus  £e 
Congress  has  done  nothing  in  reference  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  the  preset 
body  does  any  business  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  a  thorough  revisal  of  the  consul 
system,  and  a  correction  of  its  errors  may  be  among  the  useful  work  transacted, 
writer,  an  old  Consul,  who  signs  himself  "  Observer,"  comments  upon  it  in  a  late  uvm 
bur  of  the  Providence  Journal,  as  follows : — 

If  there  is  anything  connected  with  the  machinery  of  our  government  more  impe 
feet  than  another,  and  actually  disgraceful  to  the  country,  it  is  certainly  our  consnlfl 
system,  and  its  operation. 

Many  of  our  Consulates  are  now,  from  necessity,  filled  by  foreigners — subjects  o 
the  governments  which  acknowledge  them  in  the  capacity  of  American  Consuls  -  wbo 
often  discredit  our  flag  by  their  ignorance,  improper  official  and  private  conduct,  and 
actual  dishonesty — who  have  no  interest  in  our  trade  or  Commerce  any  further  thin 
subserves  their  own  direct  individual  advantage — and  cannot  properlj  represent  th« 
interests  of  our  ^vemment,  or  its  citizens ;  they,  the  said  foreign  subjects,  who  are 
American  Consuls,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  any  man- 
ner, cannot  be  punished  for  violating  them,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  for  the  punishmeol 
of  Consuls  could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  foreign  subject  holding  an  American  Consulate 
no  matter  how  great  his  official  misdemeanor.  Removal  from  office,  therefore,  wonk 
be  his  only  punishment,  while  ah  American  citizen  would  not  escape  so  easily. 

Again :  our  Consuls,  at  three-fourths  of  our  one  hundred  and  eighty  stations,  hav( 
not  sufficient  support  from  fees  of  office  to  buy  them  bread  and  meat,  to  tell  the  plaii 
humiliating  trutn — and  have  not  as  much  protection  from  arrest  and  imprisonment  foi 
trifling  breaches  of  the  law  or  peace,  in  a  foreign  land,  (at  their  stations,)  as  the  mean 
est  servants  of  our  foreign  Ministers  I  What  inducement,  therefore,  is  there  for  i 
gentleman  of  genuine  public  spirit,  and  of  good  standing  at  home,  to  accept  of  an^ 
Consulate  under  our  government,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  twenty-two  or  twenty-thret 
only  of  our  very  lucrative  Consulates?  Unless  one  hundred  and  fifly  of  the  rest  0 
into  business,  or  have  abundant  private  resources,  they  cannot  remain  in  office  wiUi 
out  becoming  bankrupt. 

Each  of  these  lesser  one  hundred  and  fifty  Consuls  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  re 
presenting  his  country  in  such  capacity.  In  the  first  place,  the  Consul  is  compelled  t 
purchase  his  outfit,  and  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  passage  to  his  port  of  destina 
tion;  pay  his  own  office  rent,  and  for  the  stationery  he  uses  in  performing  duty  evei 
for  the  government,  besides  being  compelled  by  the  government  to  become  a  merchani 
that  he  may  be  on  a  par  with  that  class  of  individuals  with  whom  he  has  much  to  dc 
And  then,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  (unless  very  fortunate  in  business,)  in  consequeoo 
of  his  eSbrts  to  respectably  represent  his  country  as  its  public  agent,  charged  wit! 
national  affairs,  he  finds  himself  out  of  pocket,  after  all,  to  ihe  amount  of  $1,500  o 
12,000 ;  and  returns  home  disgusted  and  poor,  with  the  consciousness  of  so  mucl 
valuable  time  being  thrown  away,  at  best,  and  with  no  hope  of  a  reasonable  re  wan 
in  future.  How  much  does  our  present  consular  establishment  cause  us  to  be  respect- 
ed abroad  ?  and  of  how  much  advantage  is  it  to  our  trade  and  Commerce  ? 

Further,  the  unequal,  mean,  and  vexatious  fee  of  |4,  paid  by  all  our  vessels,  eitho 
large  or  small,  to  their  Consuls,  upon  entering  a  foreign  port,  is  odioui*,  and  ought  t 
be  abolished  The  present  Congress  would  do  much  for  the  credit  and  advantage  0 
the  country,  by  passing  a  law  abolishing  such  fee ;  to  pay  our  Consuls  at  the  amal 
stations,  in  lieu  thereof,  $1,000  salary;  and  to  prohibit  the  Consuls  from  making  air 
chaige  to  shipmasteni  but  for  notarial  ■ervicea.    But  to  aigue  that  the  dignity  of  on 
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Consulate  is  greater  than  that  of  another,  would  be  absurd;  for  if  there  be  aoy  difer- 
«ce,  it  is  io  favor  of  those  Consuls  whose  district  comprises  a  whole  colony,  and  who 
me  several  consular  agents  under  them,  (no  matter  how  small  the  receipts  of  fees.^ 
For  iostanoe,  the  Consul  at  Kingston,  Ja.,  has  five  or  six  consular  agents ;  the  Consul 
•t  Nassau,  N.  has  three  or  four ;  the  Consul  at  Turk's  Island  has  two  or  three  ; 
uid  the  Consul  at  Demerara  has  also  two  or  three  consular  agents  under  him.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  returns  at  the  Department  of  State,  the  consular  fees  at  Jamai- 
ca do  not  exceed  11,200,  at  an  average  ;  at  Nassau,  |850;  at  Turk's  Island,  |950; 
ud  at  Demerara,  11,100;  while  the  smallest  salary  of  any  public  officer  at  either 
plsce,  (except  their  constables.)  is  f 1,000.  AW  of  which,  the  foregoing,  is  known,  and 
Mme  of  which  has  been  the  experience  of  an  old  Consul,  who  is  an  observer. 


THB  BUCK  AND  GREEN  TEAS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  subjoined  abstract  of  a  lecture  before  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at 
Belfast,  (Ireland,)  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  **  Mercantile  Journal  and  Statit. 
tietU  Regittcr"  published  at  Belfast,  Ireland, "  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
merchants  — 

Dr.  Rc^le  set  out  by  stating,  that  the  thea  or  tea  was  one  of  the  most  important 
irticles  of  consumption,  and,  consequently,  of  Commerce.  There  were  diiferent  tea 
plants,  which  had  different  names  assigned  them,  such  as  thea  bohea,  and  thea  viridit, 
supposed  to  yield  the  different  kinds  of  tea ;  though  some  might  dispute  whether 
they  were  only  adulterated  varieties  or  distiuct  species,  slight  as  the  characters  were 
opon  which  species  were  now  frequently  established.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
toe  subject  of  the  difference  between  the  black  and  green  teas  has  been,  until  recently, 
a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  penetrated  into  China,  and  Mr. 
Pigoo,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  black  and  green  teas  were  produced  from  the 
same  plant ;  while  Mr.  Reeve  believed  that  they  were  manufactured  from  two  dis- 
tinct plants.  Now,  as  regarded  himself,  he  (Dr.  Royle)  had  adopted  the  view  that  the 
best  kinds  of  black  and  green  tea  were  made  from  different  plants,  and  examinations 
ci  tea  samples  seemed  to  confirm  that  view ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  had 
not  done  so.  It  having  been  inferred  from  various  reasons  that  tea  could  be  cultivated 
ID  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Mr.  Fortune,  subsequent  to  the  China  War,  was  sent  out 
to  China,  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England,  in  order  to  make  inquries  on  the 
■ubject  He,  therefore,  found  the  thea  bohea  in  the  southern  parts  of  China  employed 
for  making  black  tea ;  and  in  proceeding  as  far  north  as  Shaoghae,  he  found  the  thea 
mridU  used  in  making  green  tea,  was  near  the  districts  where  the  best  green  tea  was 
made.  So  fta^  therefore,  the  information  obtained  seemed  to  confirm  the  view  of  two 
<)ifferent  species  <  f  thea  being  employed  to  make  the  two  different  kinds  of  tea;  but 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  visiting  the  distiict  of  Fokien,  was  surprised  to  find  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  true  thea  viridis  employed  in  making  black  tea  in  districts  near  where  the 
best  black  tea  was  made.  He  took  plants  wiUi  him  from  Fokien  to  Shanghae,  and 
could  find  no  difference  between  them.  It  was  (till,  however,  des>iruble  to  get  speci- 
meoB  from  the  districts  where  the  black  and  green  teas  uf  Commerce  were  actually 
made,  and  this  has  latterly  been  effected.  Mr.  Fortune  procured  seeds  and  plants  in 
great  numbers,  and  sent  them  to  the  Himalayas,  where  they  have  been  since  culti- 
vated In  consequence  of  the  great  bucccss  which  h»d  attended  the  experimental 
enUure  of  tea  in  the  nurseries  established  in  the  Himalayas,  Mr.  Fortune  was  again 
sent  to  China  by  the  East  India  Company.  He  proceeded  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  obtain  tea  seeds  and  plants  of  the  best  description,  as  the 
most  likely  to  stand  the  Himalaya  climate,  vihen  he  bad  reached  Calcutta,  the  tea 
manufsctnrers  whom  he  bad  brought  with  him,  made  from  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, their  black  and  green  tea  from  the  same  specimens ;  i  o  that  it  was  evident  it 
was  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  the  plant  itself,  that  produced  the  green  tea. 
All  now  who  were  acquainted  with  the  difference  between  black  and  green  teas,  knew 
tliat  they  could  be  prepared  from  the  same  plant,  without  the  assistance  of  any  ex- 
iraneous  materials,  though  it  was  a  common  thing  for  manufacturers  to  use  copper, 
indigo,  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  Ac,  in  coloring  the  tea. 
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MARKET  FOR  T0UN6  WOMEN  IN  HUNGARY, 
lo  Europe  "  matrimonial  matches  are,  especially  among  the  wealtby  classeB,  moi 
or  lesB  a  matter  of  trade  ;  and  it  seems  in  honest  Hungary  that  the  peasantry  viirf 
the  fdirPy  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  household  utensil:*,  but  for  husbands  and  wira 
Without  committing  the  Merchant^  Magazine  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  8a» 
a  custom,  we  venture  to  transfer  from  the  CongreyationalUt  to  our  "MercantL 
Miscellanies,"  the  subjoined  account  of  a  market  in  Hungary  where  young  men 
young  women  enter  into  matrimonial  speculations : — 

Every  year,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  which  comes  on  the  latter  days  of  June,  t= 
peasantry  of  this  district  (Bihar)  meet  together  at  a  certain  place,  for  the  purpose 
a  general  fair.  This  fair  has  a  very  peculiar  interest  for  the  young  men  and  the -yow 
maiden.-*,  for  it  is  there  that,  whilst  purchasing  household  utensils  and  family  necea» 
ries,  they  choose  for  themselves  partners,  and  conclude  marriages.  The  parents  brv 
their  marriageable  daughters,  with  each  one  her  little  dower  accompanjing  her,  loacX. 
up  in  a  RTiiali  cart.  This  dower  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the  lowly  condition 
those  moutjtaineers,  some  sheep,  sometimes  a  few  hogs,  or  even  chickens.  These  gir 
are  attired  in  their  best,  or  what  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  they  may  possess,  are  stmo 
upon  a  string,  and  neatly  attached  to  the  braids  of  their  hair. 

Thus  fitted  out,  every  girl  who  desires  to  find  a  husband  betakes  herself  to  the  fail 
She  quits  the  house  of  her  father,  perhaps  forever,  and  bids  her  mother  adieu,  quiti 
ignorant  of  what  roof  is  to  shelter,  or  what  fate  awaits  her  journey's  end.  As  to  bei 
fortune,  it  is  in  the  little  car  that  attends  her.  The  object  of  her  journey  is  never  mil 
taken ;  nob  idy  wonders  at  it ;  nor  is  there  occasion  for  a  public  oflScer  to  make  i 
record  of  the  deed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youths  who  wish  to  procure  themselve 
wives  hasten  to  the  fair,  arrayed  in  the  very  best  skin  garments  their  chests  conttii 
These  savage  looking  chap^,  who  would  be  quite  enough  to  make  our  young  ladie 
run  and  hide  thcmselvcfs  proceed  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  zest  to  inspect  th 
fair  niountuin  lasses  that  are  brought  thither  by  their  fathers  and  their  uncles,  castii^ 
many  side  glances  and  wistful  looks  towards  the  captivating  merchandise. 

He  gives  his  fancy  a  free  rein,  and  when  he  finds  one  that  seems  to  claim  his  prefei 
ence,  he  at  once  addresses  the  narents,  asks  what  they  have  given  her,  and  asks  wbi 
price  they  have  set  upon  the  "lot "  so  cxpoi^ed  for  sale — at  the  same  time  stating  hi 
own  property  and  standing.  If  the  parents  ask  too  much,  these  gallant  "  boys  "  mak 
their  own  offer,  which,  if  it  does  not  suit  the  other  to  agree  to,  the  fond  lover  passes  t 
seek  some  one  ebe. 

Wo  may  suppt^se  that  the  proud  young  men  always  keep  a  "  top  eye  "  open  to  tb 
correspi>n(lencc  of  loveliness  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  size  of  the  dower  upon  tli 
other.  At  last  he  finds  one  for  whom  he  is  willing  to  give  the  price,  and  a  loud  cla| 
pimrof  tho  hands  together  announces  to  the  bystanders  that  the  bargain  is  coropleie« 

What  a  heavy  blow  this  most  be  for  some  lazy  rival  who  has  not  decided  quic 
enough,  who  is  lhalting  and  considering  whether  she  will  suit  him,  and  whether  she  i 
as  lovely  and  accomplished  in  household  matters  as  some  of  the  others.  Howeve 
the  dee<f  is  done,  and  the  bargain  is  completed,  and  forthwith  the  young  girl — poc 
thing — proccotis  also  to  cla«ip  the  hand  of  her  future  husband.  What  a  moment  < 
inteicst  and  anxiety  to  hor.  Tlie  destiny  of  her  life  is  scaled  by  this  rude  clasp  < 
the  hand.  In  thi<^  act  f  he  as  much  as  said,  Yes,  I  will  be  yours' for  life,  and  I  coosei 
to  partake  i»f  your  joys  and  vour  troubles,  to  follow  you  through  weal  and  throog 
wo/' 

The  f.:milio!»  of  the  bftroihotl  pair  then  surround  them,  oflRering  their  congratulatioo 
and  ai  once,  without  delay,  the  priest  who  is  on  the  ground  for  the  occasion,  pronou 
cos  the  nuptial  l^no*lictitwi.  The  young  woman  presses  the  parting  hand  of  that  famil 
who  have  rvaretl  her,  Init  of  which  she  is  no  longer  a  part— mounts  the  car  of  he 
now  husband,  whom  but  a  few  hours  befiire  she  never  svt  much  as  knew,  and  escorte 
by  her  dt  w«r    conducted)  to  th«  house  henct'forward  to  be  her  home. 

'  The  Hui  garttn  goTcmmont  have  h^g  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  suppn.«s  thcso  lairs  ft 
yxMing  girls,  l\viiivr  onlers  have  been  given  that  they  slwuld  no  lotigor  take  plae 
Itnt  (iuch  is  the  f^^rce  of  long  cst;iblished  custi>m,  unite<i  to  the  necessities  of  this  pat 
toral  raco,  that  all  such  order?  have  been  dt^irt^gardiHi  Tlie  fair  still  continues,  an 
ovory  year  such  cavalcades  as  we  have  described  may  bt  seen  descending  into  th 
plains  of  Kalinasa,  ihero  to  barter  off  these  nrecious  jewels  of  the  household,  a 
ttMMOgh  thej  wm  semaless  beeves  or  mcne  produce  of  the  soU. 
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A  LECTURE  FOR  RICH  MERCHABTTS. 
OoL  CuMMTRaB,  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  reads  the  followiDg  brief  discourse  toachiog 
iiidebte<iiM98  of  rich  men ;  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  in  our  "  pulpit^"  for 
benefit  of  our  pari&h. 
*•  I  can  pay  my  way,  and  am  obliged  to  nobody,"  is  a  frequent  cxpresdion  of  the 
elfish  rich  man.    We  fancy  we  can  see  him,  while  he  utters  it.  with  nis  puree  proud, 
defiant  look,  buttoning  up  bis  pocket  as  if  he  thought  jou  n  thief. 

You  can  pay  your  way,  can  you  t  You  are  obliged  to  nobody  ?  Qood  sir,  we  dent 
oelieve  you  know  what  you  say.  That  you  can  pay  your  pecuniary  debts  we  have 
no  doubt,  but  those,  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  least  part  of  your  obligations.  You  owe 
duties  to  society  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  millionaire,  of  which,  perhaps,  you  hare 
never  thought;  certainly  not  w  debts  to  be  paid,  in  your  own  person,  and  by  an  ex- 
l^eoditure  of  your  own  time,  and  thought,  and  money.  My  dear  sir,  consider  this  well 
Do  not  lire  and  die  in  the  false  belief  that  because  you  owe  this  debt  to  B(K?iety  in  the 
abstract,  heaven  will  never  require  its  payment  at  your  hands.  Do  not  imagine  cither 
that  you  can  delegate  its  liquidation  to  others.  No  well-salaried  minister,  no  sleek 
visitcM*  of  the  poor  can  become  your  middleman  in  this  matter,  doing  your  work  for 
voo.  HoDopolize  your  time  in  mere  money-making,  and  suffer  your  heart  to  grow 
hard  as  steel,  as  all  hearts  will  that  never  come  into  contact  with  human  misery. 

**Ican  pay  my  way,"  you  say,  "  I  am  obliged  to  nobody."   Perhaps,  as  you  utter 
these  words,  you  look  rebukiiigly  at  some  poor  debtor  who  has  failed  to  meet  his  cn- 
e^i^ments.  beware,  oh !  rich  man :  "judge  not,  lest  yc  be  judged."    You  know  not 
"Wliat  defects  of  early  training,  what  cruel  disasters  of  fortune,  what  treachery  on  the 
pajtof  others,  may  have  led  to  his  bankruptcy.    With  all  his  errors,  and  even  faults, 
f*->r  probably  he  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  cither,  be  may  yet  be  a  better  man, 
^A.ken  all  in  all,  than  you,  with  your  bank  stock,  your  mortgages,  your  ships,  and  your 
''eal  estate.    He  may  not  neglect  his  children,  as  you,  absorbed  in  your  speculations, 
j>wobaUy  do,  leaving  their  moral  trainmg  to  others,  instead  of  superintending  it  your- 
S€2lf  He  may  be  a  truer  husband,  not  acting  asyou  perhaps  do,  as  if  a  wife  was  either 
^  slave  or  a  plaything,  and  not  a  companion.   He  may  bo  a  kinder  friend,  a  more  con- 
^<^ientiou9  citizen,  a  man  better  imbued  with  the  thousand  sympathies  of  humanity. 
^^«lieve  us,  there  are  more  crimes  than  being  in  debt,  though,  where  debt  comes  from 
^-*=Kipnidence  or  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation,  it  is,  heaven  knows,  bad  enough. 

"lean  pay  my  way,"  you  say,  "1  am  obliged  to  nobody."   You  are  obliged,  on  the 
"^^ootrary,  to  every  fellow-creature  with  whom  you  are  thrown  iuto  contact,  cither  in 
Social  life  or  in  business.   Without  their  courtesy,  their  attention,  their  kindness,  their 
^^3ciety,  you  would  be  the  most  miserable  creature  alive.  Every  hour  you  live  you  are 
^"Kidebted  to  some  fellow-being  for  some  attention  or  other,  and  it  is  only  because ' 
^^^7  are  so  freely  and  commonly  given,  like  the  air  of  heaven,  that  you  do  not 
^«alize  their  value.  The  time  will  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  when  some  great 
J«mily  affliction  shall  teach  you  that,  with  all  your  riches,  you  are  but  a  frail,  helpless, 
Skonian  creature ;  and  in  that  hour  of  grief  and  heart- wrung  agony,  you  will  recognize 
^t  last,  even  if  but  for  a  moment,  the  precious  boon  of  common  sympathy;  you  will 
fVi€l  how  much  you  owe,  after  all,  to  your  fellows. 

Thank  heaven  1  all  rich  men  arc  not  like  you.  There  have  been  many,  in  every 
generation,  who  acknowledge  that  they  owe  other  debts  than  pecuniary  ones,  and  who 
strive  faithfully  to  liquidate  them.  Their  number  is  increasing,  moreover,  with  each 
^Qocessive  generation.  When  the  day  arrives,  as  we  believe  most  firmly,  it  will,  when 
^rich  men  ^all  recognize  the  obligations  they  owe  to  society,  the  millennium,  in  one 
•ewe,  at  least,  will  have  come.  Then  may  the  rich  man  truly  say,  *'  I  can  pay  my 
^j,  I  am  obliged  to  nobody." 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Oreat  Britain  now  consumes  upward  of  81,500  bales  of  cotton  weekly,  or  more  than 
IfSOOfOOO  bales  annually,  with  a  progress  of  consumj^tion  from  year  to  year  much 
Ittger  ihuk  the  pro  rata  mcrease  of  population.   According  to  late  and  authentic  state- 
DM&ts  of  the  English  manufactures,  it  seems  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  21,000,000 
ipiodles  in  constant  motion,  spinning  upward  of  106,000,000  hanks  (or  50,000  miles) 
•f  yam  per  day — in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe  2,000  times.   Out  of 
tbia  inimpntf^  production,  u  one  country  only,  about  130,000,000  yards  of  yarn  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  cloth,  lace,  and  other 
ttbrics.  There  are  also  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  220,000  power- 
looms^  each  of  which  will  produce,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  pieces  of  cloth  per  week, 
each  piece  aboat  28  yards  long,  or  a  daily  product  of  6,256,000  yards,  (or  8,650  milea.) 
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THE  CAREER  OF  A  BRITISH  MERCHANT  SHIP-OWITER. 
It  affords  as  pleasure  to  record  in  the  pages  of  the  MerchaniM*  Magazine  sketcs 
of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  risen  from  obscurity  to  fame  and  fortune  by  their  mm 
untiring  efforts,  especially  when  fame  and  fortune  have  been  acquired  by  intellig^ 
industry,  and  integrity,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  recently  met  the  elecr-i 
of  Dartmouth  (England)  borough,  and  in  replying  to  an  attack  upon  him  by  a  T*^ 
elector,  gave  the  following  interesting  auto-biographical  account  of  his  fortunes: — 

He  should  be  the  last  to  mention  a  word  abofit  himself  had  he  not  been  taur&ft 
with  falsehood.  He  was  told  he  was  a  mere  coii^monplace  ship-broker — Ood  kvB< 
he  was  commonplace  enough  once ;  he  was  the  ^chitect  of  his  own  fame,  and  i 
hoped  no  one  would  despise  him  on  that  account  He  was  but  a  young  man  now,  mi 
at  the  age  of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan  boy  to  push  his  way  in  the  world.  He  le 
Glasgow  to  find  his  wav  to  Liverpool  with  4s.  6d.  only  in  his  pocket,  and  so  poor  w« 
he  that  the  captain  of  a  steamer  had  pity  on  him  and  told  him  that  he  would  giy 
him  his  passage,  If  he  would  trim  the  coals  in  the  coalhole  of  the  steamer.  He  dii 
BO,  and  thus  worked  his  passage.  He  remembered  that  the  fireman  gave  him  a  pirt 
of  his  homely  dinner,  and  never  had  he  ate  a  dinner  with  such  a  relish,  for  he  felttbtl 
he  had  wrought  for  it  and  earned  it ;  and  he  wished  the  young  to  listen  to  this  titate- 
ment,  he  had  derived  a  lesson  from  that  voyage  which  he  had  never  forgot  At  Lif- 
erpool  he  remained  seven  weeks  before  he  could  get  employment ;  he  abode  in  shed^ 
and  4s.  6d.  maintained  him,  until  at  last  he  found  shelter  in  a  West  Indiaman ;  he  en 
tered  as  a  boy,  and  before  he  was  19  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  an  Indiaman 
At  23  he  retired  from  the  sea,  his  friends,  who,  when  he  wanted  assistance  had  givei 
him  none,  having  left  him  that  which  they  could  no  longer  keep.  He  settled  on  shor* 
— ^his  career  had  been  rapid,  he  had  acquired  prosperitj^  by  close  industry,  by  constan 
work,  and  by  keeping  ever  in  view  that  great  principle  of  doing  to  others  as  yo 
would  be  done  by.  And  now,  instead  of  being  a  commonplace  ship-broker,  he  woul 
tell  them  that  at  86 — for  he  was  no  older — what  was  Uie  amount  of  business  whic 
the  firm  which  he  had  established,  and  was  the  head  of  and  the  acting  partner  i 
transacted.  During  the  last  year  alone  their  charters  executed  amounted  to  upwar 
of  700,  and  this  year  it  bade  fair  to  be  larger.  The  amount  of  iheir  insurances  wi 
£3,000,000  sterling:  they  had  shipped,  as  contractors,  upward  of  100,000  tons  of  cos 
and  upward  of  150,000  tons  of  iron.  They  had  imported  in  the  &mine  year,  as  br 
kers,  1,500,000  quarters  of  corn.  Then,  as  to  the  next  charge,  that  he  was  no  shi| 
owner,  and  did  not  own  a  ton  of  shipping.  In  consequence  of  this  statement  he  ha 
been  induced  to  copy  out  a  list  of  the  ships  in  which  he  owned  a  proportionate  rat 
and  was  managing  owner  of  all,  a  large  and  high  class  of  British  built  ships,  fi 
then  read  a  list  of  18  vessels,  beside  steamers  and  others,  ranging  from  860  to  81 
tons  burden,  the  total  tonnage  being  21,002 — the  largest  portion  of  which  he  owm 
himflelf,  and  was  manager  for  the  whole. 


SIN6UUR  DISCOVERT  OF  OLD  BA5K  NOTES. 

A  large  quantity  of  old  papers  which  had  accumulated  in  the  storerooms  of  the  la) 
Dr.  Wing,  for  many  years,  says  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  were  put  aside  to  I 
taken  to  the  paper-mill,  a  few  days  since.  On  overhauling  them,  a  small  parcel  wi 
found  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  "  Oran's  New  York  Price  Current  of  August,  1804."  Whe 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  $14,  as  follows: — A  $10  bill  of  the  "Farmers'  Ban 
of  Troy,"  No.  1766,  dated  Feb.  22,  1802  ;  John  D.  Dickinson,  President,  and  Hug 
Peebles,  Cashier.  On  the  back  of  the  bill  was  written  the  name  of  "  John  Potter 
Also,  a  $2  biU  on  the  "  Bank  of  Albany,"  No.  842,  dated  Aug.  24,  1804 ;  Jcr.  V.  Ren 
eelaer.  President,  and  G.  W.  Van  Schaick,  Cashier.  Also,  a  $2  bill  on  the  New  Toi 
State  Bank.'l  No.  917,  dated  June  20,  1804;  John  Taylor,  President,  and  John  I 
Yates,  Cashier.  These  notes  appear,  from  a  memorandum  on  the  wrapper,  to  bai 
been  set  aside  to  pay  a  bill,  but  they  never  performed  their  intended  ifunctiona.  an 
have  been  lying  idle — judging  from  the  date  of  the  paper  in  which  they  were  inclose 
— at  least  forty-seven  years.  They  were  probably  wrapped  up  by  the  late  Matthe^ 
Gregory,  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Wing.  It  so  happens  that  the  three  banks  which  issue 
these  bolls  fifty  years  ago,  are  still  in  existence,  ready  to  redeem  these  venerable  relii 
of  their  youth.  They  are  curiosities  in  point  of  engraving — presenting  a  striking  on 
tratl  to  the  finiahed  work  found  upon  the  bank-notes  of  the  present  day. 
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1. — Addret$e»  andSpeeehea  on  Variow  OceaaioM.   By  Robert  C.  Wiirrnaop.  8to, 
pp.  773.  Boston :  Little  <&  Brown. 

Iq  this  Yolame  we  have  some  forty  speeches,  addresses,  lecturer,  <Scc.,  made  at  dif- 
iereot  periods  in  Congress  and  before  various  other  public  bodies  and  litorarj  societies. 
One  h{  them»  the  address  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  has,  in 
part,  already  appeared  in  the  MerehanU^  Magazine.   It  was  an  elegant  production  on 
**  The  influence  of  Commerce,'*  and  our  readers  doubtless  remember  it.   In  costing  our 
^^es  oyer  these  extensive  pa^es  and  readiog  passage  after  passage,  one  is  astonished 
to  find  such  a  vast  amount  m  which  there  is  so  little  to  correct,  and  so  little  which 
oould  have  been  better  uttered,  yet  the  author  tells  us  the  speeches  and  addresses  are 
.ptfinted  almost  word  for  word  as  they  were  delivered.   We  have  no  doubt  of  this. 
J^or  the  country  has  few  more  accurate  and  accomplished  scholars  than  Mr.  Winthrop. 
"i-'he  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  arc  stamped  upon  every 
X>age,  while  the  chasteness  of  his  imagination  and  the  high  culture  of  his  powers  adorn 
^Tery thing  he  touches.   The  pohtical  speeches  and  i^ddresses  are  valuable  for  the 
^lear  and  discriminating  views  which  they  present  of  the  important  questions  then  un- 
^^«T  discussion,  as  well  as  for  models  of  polished  and  forcible  oratory.    The  addresses 
^Mfore  societies  are  replete  with  learning  and  rich  in  those  passages  of  eloquence 
"^which  gratify  and  instruct  the  accomplished  mind. 

^^—The  Indufirial  Beaourcft,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  ;  Embracing 
a  View  of  tfteir  Commerce^  Agriculture^  Afanvfactures,  Internal  Jtnprovetnent$, 
Slave  and  Free  Labor,  Slavery  Institutions,  Products^  d:c.,  of  the  South.  Ihgether 
With  Historical  and  Statistical  Sketches  of  the  Different  States  and  Cities  of  the 
Union.  Stalistics  of  the  United  States,  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  from  the 
Earliest  Periods,  Compared  with  Other  Leading  Powers,  the  Results  of  the  Different 
Census  Returns  since  1190,  and  Returns  of  the  Census  of  1850,  on  Population,  Ag^ 
ricultvre,  and  General  Industry.  With  an  Appendix.  By  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.  8 
▼ola.   8vo.,  pp.  463,  667,  and  645.   New  Orleans :  De  Bow's  Review. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  important  book  on  the  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
tn  which  has  oeen  issued  from  the  American  press ;  important  not  only  to  the  people 
^  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  respecting  which  it  is  so  rich  in  details,  but 
equally  important  to  whatever  citizen  in  other  sections  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  incalcnlable  riches  of  this  portion  of  our  common  country.  The  work  is  pre- 
pired  with  great  labor  and  research,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  but  many  in- 
telligent co-operators  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  and  its  contents  have  been  pre- 
pared originally,  or  compiled  or  collected,  or  extracted  from  every  source  where  in- 
dustry and  discrimination  could  obtain  materials  of  value  for  such  an  important  publi 
cation.  But  although  so  varied,  so  extensive,  and  so  important  may  be  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  respecting  the  industrial  resources  of  a  portion  of  our  country,  yet 
they  are  entitled  to  hi^h  commendation  on  another  ground.  They  furnish  the  first 
systematic  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  gather  and  systematize  within  the  com- 
pisi  of  two  or  three  volumes,  the  commercial  resources  of  half  of  the  United  States. 
The  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  and  issued  from  the  press,  reflects 
high  credit  upon  the  diligence,  discernment,  and  acconipliFhments  of  its  author, 
wfile  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  witli  a  very  general  and  complimentary  commcnda  - 
tion  for  its  fullness,  accuracy,  and  completeness,  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Bj  reference  to  its  title  its  comprehensiveness  of  detail  will  be  apparent,  and  some 
conception  can  be  obtained  by  the  reader,  of  the  assiduous  labor  and  length  of  time 
required  in  the  production  of  these  volumes. 

t-^IAght  in  a  Dark  Alley.   By  HENar  A.  RowLANn.   18mo.,  pp.  178.   New  York: 
U.  W.  Dodd. 

A  discussion  of  the  "  false  principles  which  lead  many  to  live  in  neglect  of  the 
Oo^peV*  »•  the  aim  of  th's  little  volume,  "which  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  con- 
•ckius  of  living  in  this  neglect,  as  a  suitable  antidote  to  the  many  dangerous  errors 
vhidi  are  ooostantly  instilling  poison  into  the  mind." 
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4.  — Select  British  Eloquence;  embracing  ifie  best  Speeches  entire  of  the  Most  Eminent 

Orators  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  Last  Two  Centuries  ;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives, 
an  Entimate  of  their  Oeniiis,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Chauuckt 
A.  GoooaicH,  D.  D.,  8 vo.,  pp.  947.   New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  a  Professor  of  Oratory  in  Yale  College,  is  per- 
haps as  well  fitted,  by  familiarity  with  the  speeches  of  British  orators  and  his  own 
taste  and  pursuitfi,  to  make  this  compilation,  as  any  man.  British  writers  and  orators 
have  ever  been  the  theme  of  his  admiration.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  precedes 
the  orations  of  each  speaker,  which  are  followed  by  a  few  historical  and  explanRtory 
Dotes.  The  selections  are  those  which,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the  English  public, 
are  regarded  as  masterpieces  of  their  respective  authors.  All  Chatham's  speeches  are 
inserted,  including  eight  never  before  published ;  all  of  Burke's  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself,  excepting  one,  with  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  works  on  the  French 
Revolution ;  six  of  Fox's  great  speeches ;  three  of  Pitt's ;  nine  of  Erskiiie's  able  argu- 
ments; with  many  speeches  from  orators  of  the  second  class,  such  as  Mansfield,  Grat- 
tan,  Sheridan,  Curran,  Macintosh,  Canning,  and  Brougham.  In  addition,  the  volume 
contains  some  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  in  the  introductory  portion  nearly  all  the 
celebrated  speeches  before  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham.  Every  aid  is  fumi&hed  in  the 
details  for  the  study  of  these  speeches  which  the  student  can  desire. 

5.  —  WomaH*s  Records ;  or.  Sketches  of  all  tfie  Distinguished   Women  from  "  the 

beginning'*  till  A.  D.  1850.  Arranged  in  Four  Eras,  with  Selections  from  Female 
Writers  of  every  Age.  By.  Sabau  J.  Hale.  Illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
portraits,  engraved  on  wood,  by  Lossixo  and  Ba&bitt.  Large  8vo.,  pp.  904.  New 
York  :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

An  encyclopedia  of  notable  women  who  have  appeared  at  various  times  since  the 
world  began.  In  some  instances  the  biographical  sketches  ai'e  quite  brief,  furnishiag, 
however,  all  that  is  known  or  important  of  the  individual;  in  other  instances  they  are 
accompanied  with  selections  from  their  writings,  thus  presenting  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  thou-jrht,  fancy,  and  feeling,  in  female  literature.  The  work  may  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  complete  and  perfect  exponent  of  Woman  which  has  yet  appeared. 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  picture  of  Woman's  Life  as  it  has  been  developed  to  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  the  present  period.  The  "  Record  "  comprises  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  names,  of  which  number,  less  than  two  hundred  are  from  heathen  na- 
tions. The  list  is  divided  into  four  eras  or  periods,  which  are  introduced  by  a  very 
satisfactory  preface  from  the  author.  Indeed,  when  we  look  over  this  vast  and  exten- 
sive work,  and  consider  the  high  aims  for  which  it  was  prepared,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  authoress  herself  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  meritorious  women  on  the 
list. 

6.  — Rodolphus :  a  Franconia  Story.    By  the  author  of  the  RoUo  Books.  ICmo., 

pp.  225.   New  York:  Harper  <fe  Brothers. 

One  of  Abbott's  charming  stories  for  young  people,  forming  the  first  of  a  series  en- 
titled *'  Franconia  Stories." 

7.  — Illustrious  Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
Henrt  p.  Tappan,  D.  D.  imperial  8vo.,  pp.  320.  New  York  :  Stringer  aud  Town- 
send. 

A  series  of  striking  portraits  of  some  twenty  individuals  of  distinction,  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  prepared  with  considerable  care,  compose  this  attractive  volume. 
But,  in  truth,  this  is  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  contents.  There  are  fine  portraits  of 
Chalmers,  Peel,  Tennyson,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lamartine,  Words- 
worth, Joanna  Baillie,  <tc.,  such  as  every  one  would  desire  to  possess.  The  paper,  and 
the  letter  press,  and  binding,  are  very  elegant,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

8.  — Uaydock's  Family  Bible  and  Commentary.    Parts  6,  6,  and  7.     According  to 

the  Douay  and  Rheims  Version,  with  Haydock's  Notes  complete.  4to.  New 
York :  Dunigan  <fe  Brother. 

These  parts  bring  d  )wn  the  text  of  the  original  to  the  middle  of  the  B  ^ok  of  Ruth. 
Each  is  embellished  with  a  very  finely  executed  plate  or  engraving.  This  edition  is 
brought  out  in  a  very  elegant  style,  and  is  enriched  with  such  valuable  cotes  as  to 
render  it  desirable  to  all  persons  of  whatever  religious  persuasion. 
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.—7^  ScotM  Worthies:  containing  a  brief  historical  aeeouni  of  the  most  eminefU 
JfobUmen^  Gentlemen,  Ministers  and  otfiers,  uho  testified  or  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
Meformaiion  in  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century  to  the  year 
1688.  Bj  Jon.H  Uowik.  With  twelve  engravings.  Svo.,  pp.  632.  New  York: 
Hobert  Carter  Brothers. 

The  reader  is  introduced,  in  these  pages,  to  some  seventy  of  those  Scotchmen  who 
rere  most  conspicuous  and  eminent  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  their  devotion 
t>  its  principles.  The  information  respecting  each  is  quite  minute  and  personal,  even 
o  much  so,  that  the  sketches  have  become  striking  portraitures  of  the  private  life  and 
ntanal  history  of  the  various  individuals.  When  we  add  to  these  features,  the  hearty, 
■unest,  deeply  moving  style  of  a  vigorous  Scotch  pen,  wc  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
batk  "  like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  this  work  has  secured  to  itself,  in  Scotland,  a  posi- 
■OQ  from  which  it  will  never  be  dislodged — that  it  has  become  a  family  piece  in  town 
«Hi  country ;  especially  among  the  peasantry,  and  that  the  attention  of  youth  is 
iv«ted  to  it  as  if  by  fascination."  Thu:«  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  work  calculated  to 
nterest  all  those  who  sympathize  with  the  champions  of  humanity,  aud  also  ail  thofiie 
^^0  can  admire  the  heroism  and  energy  displayed  in  every  age,  by  mankind  when 
Ocounteriog  the  sorest  trials. 

^•—The  Mystery  Solved:  or,  Ireland's  Miseries ;  the  Grand  Cause  and  Cure.  By 
Bcv.  E.  M.  Dill,  A.  M,  M.  D.  12ma.,  pp.  347.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  <fe  Bros, 

"The  author  of  this  work  acted  as  Missionary  Agent  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 
I«  has  divided  bis  subject  into  four  parts: — "  Ireland's  Miseries— The  Alleged  Causes 
— The  Grand  Cause — The  Cure."  His  views  are  intelligent  and  sensible;  and  the  in- 
ovmation  he  imparts  is  instructive  on  all  the  points  save  one ;  that  one  is  "  the  Qrand 
3«U5e."  Here  the  author  sees  nothing  but  Rome,  from  beginning  to  end.  Of  course, 
f  a  Rfjmitoh  priest  was  handling  the  same  subject,  he  might  see  nothing  but  Protes- 
iiaiiti&m  as  the  Grand  Cause  of  Ireland's  miseries.  Hence  each  reader  must  take  this 
pmn  of  the  book  for  what  it  is  worth  in  his  own  estimation.  There  are,  in  addition, 
Sftany  general  views  advanced  in  these  pages  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  intelligent 

L 1..— 7*Atf  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana.    By  Rev.  W.  H.  Beett.    12mo.,  pp.  352.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 

A  narrative  of  the  Missions  among  the  various  tribes  of  Guiana,  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  contained  in  these  pages. 
"Wie  narrative  commences  with  the  origin  of  the  mission  and  continues  it  to  the  present 

^ime.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  which  is  heightened  by  the  sketches 

ollodian  character  presented  to  the  reader. 

ll^iVifor  ffome :  or  the  Countries  of  Europe  described,  with  Anecdotes  and  numerous 
llhu4rations.  By  the  Author  of  "  Peep  of  Day,"  «tc.  1 2mo.,  pp.  322.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  &,  Brothers. 

Ihia  b  a  pleasant  colloquial  volume  upon  the  geography  of  various  countries  in 
*orope,  and  intended  to  enlist  the  attention  and  instruct  youthful  readers.   The  plan 

lijood  one,  and  it  is  carried  out  "w  ith  coneiderable  sucrese,  although  the  author  at 
^UQes  fiills  into  the  same  dullness  and  dryness  to  which  he  objects  in  otlier  books. 

^^—Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Gray. 
fim,  pp.  186.   New  York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  Gray's  Poems.  Each  verse  of  the  Elegy  is  accom- 
pwHed  with  a  tasteful  and  well  executed  illustration,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the 
^  It  is  printed  in  fine  style,  on  superb  paper,  aad  makes  an  elegant  book. 

li.^Afeyer's  Universum.   Parts  9,  lb, and  11.   New  York:  Hermann  Meyer. 

This  finely  illustrated  serial  is  issued  in  half-monthly  parts  with  engravings  fiom 
A^wiogs  by  the  first  artists,  and  letter-press  descriptions  by  Fome  of  the  first  writers 
fl»e  day.  The  embellishments  in  these  numbers  consist  of  The  Bosphorus,  from  the 
ioxine;"  " Desert  Rock  Light-House,"  coast  of  Maine;  "The  Giralda  in  Seville;" 
■Teheran;"  "The  Tomb  of  Washington,"  with  the  text  by  Chas.  A.  Dana;  "Mount 
itoa;"  **  Binniogham,  England ;"  "  Liege  and  Seraing;"  "  Lake  George "  Algazar  in 
^ovia." 
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16^A  HiUory  of  the  Divitian  of  the  Pretbt/ierian  Church  in  the  United  SUBmr^^ 
America,   by  a  Cotnmittee  of  the  Synod  of  [New  York  and  New  Jereey,   limo.,  pp. 
278.    New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Here  is  a  history  of  an  irreconcileable  diTision  among  brethren,  who  are  Aktio- 
gui»hcd  for  carefuhieeB  and  caution  in  forming  opinions,  which  are  afterwards  adhered 
to  with  inflexible  tenacity.  There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a  Uirge  Dumber  of 
talented,  energetic,  aspiring,  and  educated  minds  can  be  preserred  in  frateiDsi  co- 
operation in  human  aflfnirs  :  one  is,  by  a  series  or  gradation  of  monks  or  orders,  which 
will  gratify  the  ambitious  and  quell  the  turbulent,  such  as  has  been  maintained  id 
every  institution  of  any  permanency  which  the  world  haa  ever  seen ;  the  other  i?,  hf 
the  po9Hei>bion  of  the  genuine,  child-like  humility  of  which  Christ  speaks.  The  ibriner 
harmonizct)  with  the  logical  order  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  an  element  of  the  divioe 
nature.  With  regard  to  this  volume,  its  origin  and  object  of  publication  may  be  found 
in  a  resolution  of  the  Synod,  expressing  their  belief  that  their  interests,  and  the  cave 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  will  bo  promoted  by  the  careful  preparation,  and  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  history  of  the  causes  which  produced  a  division  in  the  Presbyterim 
Church  in  this  country."  The  members  of  the  Committee  consisted  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  Synod,  belonging  to  what  is  technically  called  the  "New 
School." 

1  a.—TIic  World's  Laconics ;  or  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Best  Authors,  By  Eviaao 
Bkukelky.  In  prose  and  poetry.  With  an  introduction  by  Wm,  B.  Spbagui,  D.  D- 
12mo.,  pp.  432.   New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Wo  can  Bcarccly  conceive  how  little  there  is  of  real  value  in  many  volumes  whid> 
are  published,  until  we  takif  up  a  book  like  this,  made  up  of  insolated  thoughts  selec- 
ted from  tho  best  treatises  and  from  their  best  parts.  The  real  points  of  value  in  mof 
books  thus  appear  within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences.   It  is  those  parts  of  vor 
usual  splendor  which  were  written  in  the  author's  happy  moments,  which  have  bee**- 
collected  in  these  pages.    They  comprise  some  bright  conception,  some  exquisite  "^^^ 
timent,  some  pithy  and  striking  saying  on  almost  every  subject  within  the  range  0|J 
ordinary  thought.   Indeed,  it  is  a  work  to  be  studied  rather  than  curiously  read, 
however  the  most  superficial  reader  may  be  delighted  by  the  many  brilliant  sentence  ^ 
which  it  contains,  none  but  the  thoughtful  and  earnest,  will  ever  fathom  the  depths <f  ^ 
wisdom  and  truth  to  which  it  introduces  us. 

17.  — 77<f  Early  Days  of  Elisha.  Translated  from  the  German  of  F.  W.  Krumma^ 
chcr,  with  an  Jntrodtiction  bt/  Gardiner  Spriso,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  881.  New  York  ^ 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

Kruminacher  is  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  among  the  first  discourses  wlufih 
he  has  delivered  are  these  on  the  early  days  of  Elisha.   The  translation  is  well  ren-^ 
dered,  and  tho  public  will  be  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  placing  within  their  reach 
this  interesting  volume. 

18.  — Saxton's  Jiural  Jlaml-Books,  First  Series.  Containing  Richardson  on  the  Hotu — 
on  the  Uog^the  Ihney-Bec — the  Pests  of  the  Farm — Domestic  Fowls — and  Miibwn 
on  the  Law.    8vo.,  pp.  600.    New  York  :  C.  M.  Saxton. 

In  x\m  compact  volume  the  publisher  places  within  the  reach  of  agriculturists  those 
small  and  cheap  work^  of  ackm)wledged  merit,  on  the  great  topics  of  farming  economy 
which  are  so  much  needed.  The  works  comprised  in  these  pages  are  quite  popular  m 
England,  and  have,  under  various  forms,  been  well  received  in  this  country,  although 
they  have  not  before  been  represented  here.  They  are  intelligent,  and  exceedin^y 
practical  treatises. 

19.  — A  Family  Text  Book  for  the  Country;  or  the  F'armer  at  Home:  beinff  a  Cydo- 
pedia  of  the  More  Important  Ivpics  in  Modern  Agriculture,  and  in  Xatural  History, 
and  Domestic  Economy.  Adapted  to  Kural  Life.  By  Rev.  John  L.  Blakk,  D.  V, 
Svo^  p{.\  475.    New  York  :  C.  M.  Saxton. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  will  find  a  definition,  or  a  copious  ex|>lanatioQ  of  eTeij 
term  and  subject  which  can  excite  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in  his  pursuit,  ll  m 
emphatically  a  Hand- book  of  Knowledge  respecting  everything  relating;  to  agricaUara. 
The  style  of.  the  author  is  clear,  easily  understood,  and  attractive.  He  mentkms,  oo 
every  occasion,  whatever  occurs  to  him  of  advantage  or  nse  to  the  reader,  and  be  dif- 
Aises  through  his  work  an  excellent  moral  influence. 
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^^V^/sT^edftLd!^  I'vimB^    B7  Liwis  Mtbtls.    ISmo,  pp.  818.  New 

Something  in  the  style  of  Ik  liarrel,  and  in  some  partn  not  a  whit  behind  him,  are 
tbecoDtenta  of  these  pleasant  pages.  It  is  truly  commendable  in  the  author,  whoever 
he  may  be^  and  the  approbation  of  the  pablic  will  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  offer 
vmsoy  more  fresh  bundles. 

ilj—^eeehe*  an  the  Ltgidaiive  Independence  of  Ireland;  with  Introductory  Notet  by 
Thomas  F.  Meagosa.   12ma,  pp.  817.  New  York :  Rcdfield. 

Irelunl*s  struggle  in  1848  and  the  parties  who  suffered  banishment  in  consequence 
ire  well  known  to  onr  readers.  The  author  of  this  volume,  who  was  one  of  the  active 
•jwits,  has  here  collected  and  presented  in  a  very  convenient  form  to  the  lovers  of 
Iiish  eloGuence,  all  the  speeches  of  importance  made  at  that  time,  and  introduced 
them  with  soitable  notes. 

W.— Chevaliert  of  France^  from  the  Crtaadcs  to  the  Marshals  of  Louis  XI V. 
By  HniaT  W.  HEEBEaT.   12mo.,  pp.  399.   New  York :  Redfield. 

The  age  of  chivalry  furnishes  the  leading  fucts  for  these  legends ;  but,  although  they 
tre  of  such  an  ancient  date,  the  cut  of  the  dress  is  sometimes  modern.  The  author  oc- 
ciaiooally  loses  the  halo  of  hoary  time,  and  writes  and  thinks  like  men  of  this  day. 
There  are,  however,  in  these  pages,  many  sketches  of  the  chivalrous  period  in  France, 
which  are  impressive.,  truthful,  and  vigorous.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  is  interesting 
ttd  instmctive,  although  hardly  equal  to  some  of  the  other  works  of  Herbert. 

U.— 7%*  Children  of  lAqkt :  A  Theme  for  the  Time.     By  Caeoline  Cheesbobo. 
ISmo.,  pp.  874.   New  York :  Redfield.  * 

"  To  the  Loving,  and  Patient,  and  True  hearted,  scattered  everywhere  throughout 
^  Domiiiion  of  the  King  of  the  Universe/'  are  these  pages  intrusted  by  their  author. 
hi  their  perusal  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  6Ugge:3tive  of  thought,  ut  the  fame 
^ime  that  it  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  themes  of  much  interest  at  the  present 
^y.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  very  felicitous  style,  and  possesses  more  than  ordinary 
>Qerit  as  a  piece  of  composition. 

it—The  Daughters  of  Zion,   By  Rev.  8.  D.  Buechard,  D.  D.   Illustrated  with  Nu- 

nerooB  Engravings.  12mo.,  pp.  856.  New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor. 
,  Uese  are  Scripture  narratives  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  placed 
indironological  order,  with  a  design  to  furnish  an  outline  of  Biblical  history,  especially 
19  relating,  remotely  or  directly,  to  the  family,  advent,  and  mission  of  Christ  It  has 
Wi  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  sketches  especially  attractive  and  useful 
^the  ''daughters  of  the  church  as  well  as  to  mothers  in  Israel,"  exhibiting,  as  they 
woman  in  her  sublime  and  appropriate  sphere,  as  she  was  in  the  primitive  ages — 
^igiog  from  the  shadow  of  the  older  dispensation — sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior, 
U)d  Bofieriog  and  bleeding  in  martyrdom  among  the  bravest. 

^r^Fun  and  Earnest.   By  the  author  of  "  Musings  of  an  Invalid,"  <fec.    1 2ma,  pp. 
274.  New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

tliere  are  many  goods  things  in  this  volume  pertaining  to  subjects  of  life  constantly 
OQCQrring  to  the  public  mind.  Some  of  them  are  well  handled,  in  others  there  is  sonie- 
vhu  of  the  appearance  of  effort,  which  future  care  and  some  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
iQthor  will  remove  from  his  manner.   It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  readable  volume. 

^.—Gemsfrom  Fable  Land:  A  Collection  of  Fables.    Illustrated  by  Fads,   By  W. 
0.  Boueme.    12mo.,  pp.  836.   New  York:  C.  Scribner. 

Education  is  regarded  by  this  author  as  haviug  for  its  grand  purpose,  the  improve- 
Beot  of  the  mind,  the  refinement  of  the  feelings,  and  the  cultivation  and  the  develop- 
&eDt  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  virtues  of  the  heart  It  is  this  high  object  which 
the  present  work  aims  to  promote,  in  a  manner  somewhat  novel.  That  it<,  to  illustrate 
Fibb  by  Facts — to  present  one  or  more  anecdotes  of  a  fitting  character  as  real  life 
vitne^ses  to  the  truth  of  the  moral  contained  in  the  text.  The  work  is  of  a  very 
pnetieal  character — the  dignity  of  Labor,  the  triumphs  of  Industry,  self-reliance  and 
pereeveraoce,  the  lovelioeBs  of  troth  and  honesty,  are  exhibited  m  a  very  clear  and 
urdUe  manner. 
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27. -77*^  Lffe  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes,  his  Labors  and  DiaeoverieM  in  Art  and 
Science,  with  an  Outline  of  his  Philosophical  Doctrines,  and  a  Translation  of  Jllua- 
trative  Selections  from  his  Works.  By  Henrt  MoELEr.  2  vols ,  22mo^  pp.  808  aod 
847. 

This  is  a  work  written  with  much  force  and  vigor,  by  an  author  who  has  already 
obtained  some  distinction  by  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  "  How  to  Make  Home  Un- 
healthyThe  hero  of  these  articles  was  a  noted  French  artist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  devised  and  introduced  into  France  the  art  of  enameling  pottery.  This  he 
pursued* through  many  years  of  suffering  and  poverty,  until  he  mastered  it,  and  reaped 
a  fortune  from  it.  He  bec;ime  distinguished  ui  France,  and  is  remembered  for  many 
relics  in  the  Tuilleries.  He  was  an  mdependent  and  bold  thinker,  and  his  character 
as  an  artist,  a  man  and  a  Christian,  is  delineated  with  much  skill  and  effect  at  descrip- 
tion. Interwoven  with  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  many  historical  scenes  aod  events 
connected  with  the  Court  of  Francis  I. 

28.  — Rural  Ghemistrif :  An  Elementary  Introductien  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  in 
its  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts  of  Life.  By  Edwakd  Solly,  F.  'R  S. 
From  the  Third  En-^lish  Edition.  l2mo.,  pp.  891.  Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Baird. 
Although  originally  prepared  as  an  elementary  sketch,  to  enable  those  ignorant  of 

Rural  Chemistry  to  understand  the  works  of  the  various  authors  on  this  subject,  this 
work  has  now  been  enlarged  and  improved  sufficiently,  to  be  regarded  as  an  independ- 
ent treatise.  In  this  edition  several  important  practical  matters  have  been  introduced. 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  more  important  domestic  arts,  together  with  some  accounts 
of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  them,  have  been  added.  Numerous  recent  an- 
alyses of  agricultural  crops  have  likewise  been  given.  Care  has  been  taken  to  make 
the  work  practical,  and  to  avoid  the  statement  of  doubtful  theories  as  otherwise  than 
hypothetical.  Its  success  in  England,  where  agriculture  is  so  well  understood,  has 
been  very  flattering  to  the  author. 

29.  — Kossuth  in  New  England.  A  full  Account  of  the  Hungarian  Governor's  Visil 
to  Massachusetts,  with  his  Speeches,  and  the  Addresses  that  were  made  to  him,  cart- 
fully  revised  and  corrected.  With  an  Appendix.  Svo.,  pp.  843.  Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  A  Co. 

Kossuth's  tour  in  New  England  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  his  visit  to  our  country.  The  manner  of  his  reception,  wherein,  at  every  step,  a 
welcome  was  given  to  him,  the  addresses  to  him,  and  the  subjects  to  which  most  fre- 
quent allusions  were  made,  were  all  calculated  to  bring  out,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
t)rilliancy,  the  extent,  and  the  force  of  the  talents  of  this  admirable  man.  In  this 
volume  we  have  very  careful  and  accurate  reports  of  the  addresses  to  him,  the  replies, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  reception.  It  is  printed  in  large  and  clear  type,  on  firm  and 
white  paper,  and  makes  a  very  attractive  appearance.  The  utmost  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  elegance  in  the  reports. 

80.  — Les  A  ventures  de  Telemaque  Fils  d*  Ulysse,  par  Fcnelon,  With  Grammati" 
cal  and  Idioinatical  References  to  Fasquelle's  nets  French  method,  and  the  Explan" 
ation  of  the  most  difficult  words  and  passages.  By  Louis  Fasquelle.  12mo.,  pp. 
889.   New  York :  Newman  &  Ivison. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition  of  Telemachus,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  at 
length  in  the  July  number  of  ihe  Merchant's  Magazine. 

81.  — A  Neto  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Language ;  ewhracing  both  the  Analytical 
and  Synthetic  Modes  of  Instruction;  being  a  Plain  and  Practical  Way  of  Ac- 
quiring the  Art  of  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Composing  French,  on  the  Plan  of 
Woodbury's  Method  with  German.  By  Louis  Fasquelle,  LL.I).  Fifth  Edition. 
12mo.,  pp.  499.    New  York :  Newman  &  Ivison. 

This  is  a  very  successful  method  of  acquiring  the  French  language,  and  its  adoption 
has  afforded  extensive  satisfaction.  Its  peculiar  features  are  pointed  out  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

82.  — 7%<?  British  Colonies.    By  R.  M.  Maetin.    New  York :  John  Tallis  &  Co. 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  this  part, 
which  is  also  embellished  by  a  finely  executed  map  of  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  or  Cape  Colony. 


^  nas  yei  appearcu,  coniaiDiog  a  ueiaii  ui  luis^^eat  man,  woicn  compares  m 
nd  Tafue  with  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  a 
ind  mtimate  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  S.  P.  Lyman.  Many  portions  have 
lithed  at  different  periods  in  tlie  Courier  and  Enquirer y  in  the  Commercial 
r,  and  Times  of  this  city.  They  arc  t<>t)  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  are  now 
in  the  series  of  Appleton's  favorite  library. 

L  A  Story  of  Afodem  Life.  By  W.  Wilkes  Collins.  12ruo.,  pp.  316. 
ark :  D.  Appletun  &  Co. 

a  work  of  uncommon  power.  It  ente^^  into  scenes  aiifl  events  of  the  prc?- 
)reftent<4  us  with  the  character  of  aristocracy-  in  Eiighind,  with  all  its  unyicld- 
of  birth.  The  son  of  a  noble  lonl  falls  in  love  at  si^ht  with  the  biMutifal 
of  a  linen  draper,  who  becomes  married  to  him,  and  afterward*  proved  f.iUe 
(  marriage  is  consummated.  The  working  up  of  this  outline,  the  treachery 
riends,  the  love  and  distress  of  others,  the  invincible  stcmnoss  of  the  lord, 
jiDff  business  manner  of  the  father  of  the  girl,  arc  drawn  with  great  force 
.   It  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  talcs  of  the  day. 

Book  of  the  Heart;  or^  Loves  Emblems.  lUmtratcd  by  thirty-three  Steel 
ings.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  163.  New  York:  D.  Appluton  ii  Co. 
the  elegant  books  of  the  holiday  season  di-^play  greater  richness  and  splen- 
Im  volnme.  Its  aim  is  to  illustrate,  by  the  copibination  of  art  and  language, 
306  of  the  passion  of  love  in  its  various  moods  upon  woman's  heart"  The 
DS  are  very  finely  executed  on  steel,  and  the  letter-press  is  selected  from  the 
rrifcers  in  the  English  language,  and  consists  of  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
tmre. 

Scenes  and  Heart  Studies.  By  Qbace  Aguilar.  12 mo.,  pp.  399.  New 
Appleton  &  Co. 

riter  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
tone  of  her  works ;  their  genuine  representation  of  pure  morals  and  cultivated 
ith  vigor  and  force  of  »t>le,  have  found  a  very  general  responi^c  in  the  public 
1  secured  to  her  a  rank  among  the  most  accomplished  of  female  novelists, 
ne  before  us  consists  of  a  number  of  independent  tales,  which  have  been  col- 
her  mother,  and  are  now  printed  to  complete  the  series  of  her  writings. 

Comfessions  of  Fits  Boodle ;  and  Some  Pansayes  in  the  Life  of  Major  Oaha- 
ly  W.  M.  TuACMEAT.    12mo.,  pp.  276.   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
the  tales  by  Thackeray  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  M.igacines,  and 
iMUh^rl  in  Annlptnn'<i  aflmirabln  lihriirv.  tluH  \n  nnnuestionablv  t.h«  haAi.  It 
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41.  — jSlement*  of  Electro-Metallurgy.   Bj  Alfred  Snell.   First  American  from 

.  Third  London  Edition.  Revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enLuved.  Dlaatrat  ^ 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood-cuts.  12mo.,  pp.  364.  ifiew  Tork:  Jo5*^* 
Wiley.  •  ^ 

Electro-Metallurgy  is  comparatively  a  new  subject  It  has  attracted  attenti  ^ 
within  a  few  years,  and  has  subsequently  made  very  rapid  progress,  so  much 
indeed,  that  each  edition  of  this  work  has,  to  some  extent,  been  re-written,  to  kt-  ^ 
pace  with  the  improvements.  In  this  last  one,  the  reader  will  find  all  the  results 
importance  which  have  been  developed  to  the  present  time.  The  methods  of  open^^- 
ting  are  described  with  much  fullness  and  completeness,  and  the  illustrations  fumi^^^ 
all  the  information  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  various  process*-^^ 
of  this  valuable  art 

42.  — Footsteps  of  our  Forefathers :  What  they  Suffered  and  what  they  Sought.  2>^^ 
scribing  Localities  and  Portraying  Personages  and  Events  conspicuous  in  tH^ 
Struggles  for  Religious  Liberty.  By  James  G.  Miall.  With  36  Iliostratioos  - 
12mo.,  pp,  352.    Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln. 

Religious  intolerance  has  been  one  of  the  most  deadly  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
Its  phenomena,  especially  as  they  have  been  displayed  in  a  Protestant  form,  are  ex- 
hibited in  these  pages  with  as  little  repulsiveness  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit  of.  The  attempt  is  also  made  to  indicate  the  mistaken  principle  in  which  these 
melancholy  results  have  had  their  origin.  No  distinctive  form  of  polity  is  advocated, 
but  the  manner  in  which  any  religious  system  may  become  vitiated  by  connection  with 
the  State  is  shown.  The  author  examines  a  wide  field  with  great  ability. 
48. — Kathay.   A  Cruise  in  the  China  Seas.   By  W.  H.  Macadlay.    12mo.,  pp.  280 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  was  for  one  or  two  years  attached 
to  the  squadron  on  the  East  India  Station,  engaged  in  much  active  service.  During 
this  period  the  bhip  visited  numerous  ports  in  the  China  Seas  and  afforded  to  the  officers 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
These  first  impres:sions  are  presented  here  with  a  dash  of  originality  and  piquancy 
which  will  arrebt  the  readers  attention,  and  impart  to  his  mind  a  life-like  pictnre  of 
modem  life  in  the  extreme  East 

44.  — A  Book  for  a  Corner.  By  Leigh  Hunt.  Second  Series.  12mo.,  pp.  227.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Number  twenty  of  Putnam's  Semi-Monthly  Library  consists  of  tales  and  Selections 
firom  several  of  the  best  Eoglish  essayists,  which  are  introduced,  severally,  by  genial 
remarks  from  Leigh  Hunt  It  makes  a  very  agreeable  volume,  and  will  prove  a 
pleasant  companion  either  by  the  way,  or  at  the  fireside  of  home. 

45.  — Cobb's  Speaker ;  containing  ample  Exercises  in  Elocution  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
and  Dialogues^  from  most  esteemed  Native  and  Foreign  Writers.  Also,  an  Intro- 
duction containing  the  Principles  of  Elocution  very  fvlly  exemplified  by  Illustra- 
tions. I)csig7ied  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  the  Ifiglier  Classes  in  Public  and 
Select  Schools,  and  also  for  Private  Students.  By  Ltm an  Cobb,  A.  M.  12mo^  ppu 
676.   New  York  :  J.  C.  Ritter. 

This  work  consists  of  very  extensive  selections  from  many  of  the  best  writers  in  tli« 
English  language.  They  are  made  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  wants  of  pupils  in  reading.  The  treatise  on  the  principles  of  elocution  is  simple, 
clear  and  practical.  In  a  word,  this  work  is  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideratioa  of 
teachers  everywhere. 

46.  —  Waverly  Novels.  Illustrated  Library  Edition.  Vol  16.  Quentin  Durward. 
12mo.,  pp.  260.  Vol.  16.  St  Ronan's  Well.  12mo.,  pp.  260.  Tales  of  the  Cru- 
saders. 12  mo.,  pp.  867.  Redgauntlet  pp.257.  Woodstock,  pp.800.  Bo»too: 
B.  B.  Mussey. 

One  of  the  most  readable  editions  of  the  Waverly  Novels.   The  type  is  large  and 
clear,  and  the  paper  plain  and  white. 

47.  — Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose.  By  BAaay  Coenwall.  2  vols.,  12ma,  pp.  268  aod 
245.   Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

These  volumes  are  issued  in  the  same  uniform  style  with  the  other  works  of  this  stamp 
by  this  publishing  house.  Their  contents  have  not  entirely  been  published  before. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  lively;  others  quite  serious;  and  several  chiefly  apoli  poetioal 
subjects. 
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Art.  I.— CUBA. 

""■A-MiooTraT — ■RTX.SHBHT— BAELY  BISTORT— LORD  ALBSHARLB^B  BZPBBtT10lf~LAB  CAIA*— 
mUTT  TO  SPAU— OBOOEAPBIOAfc  DBfCRIPTION  OF  TBB  ISLAND— PRODUCTg—AinHAU—BATAUk 

"^rcunoB  or  coba,  1580  to  1850— bmioratiom — capacitt  foe  pdturb  growth — amodbt 

^  Cniv  PEODUCTS,  1840— IXPOETS  AMD  BZPORTS— CUBAN  TAEIPP— EBTAUATORT  ACT  OP  TUB 
^ntm  ITATBB — BPPBCT  TBBRBOP— TAZBS  IN  CUBA — CIRCVLATINO  MEDIUM— POLITICAL  IMPORT* 
Of  CUBA— TIBIPB  OP  PRANCBi  BMOLAND,  AND  TUB  UNITED  STATES— EXTENSION  POLICY  OP 
^  UTTBE— POUCY  TOWAED  CUBA  PEOM  18S5— ME.  ADAMS— ME.  WEBSTEE— ME.  POL^B  AT- 
fUrr  TO  PUECMABB  CUBA— HE.  ETBEETT^B  LBTTBE— OONCLDBIOH. 

Cuba  was  discovered  bj  Columbus  on  the  28th  of  October,  1402,  on  hk 
^voyage.  He  first  named  the  island  Juana;  it  was  afterward  called 
I'erdiQsnda,  and  next  Santiago,  but  its  Indian  name  has  survived  all  tiiesa. 

aboriginals  were  an  exceedingly  mild  and  indolent  race,  being  absolute- 
^  pusillanimous.    The  island  was  divided  into  nine  independent  principali- 
hi,  aoder  as  many  different  Caciques,  among  which  the  most  perfect  tran- 
^\tj  prevuled.    These  people  were,  beyond  all  other  Indian  nations,  the 
tioit  easilj  converted  to  Christianity.    Columbus  visited  Uie  island  twice 
ifterward,  in  April,  1494,  and  in  1502.    In  1508,  Cuba  was  circumnaviga- 
ted by  Sebastian  Ocampo.    In  1511,  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  ad- 
mtorer,  and  Governor  of  St.  Domingo,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  colo- 
li&og  Cuba,  consisting  of  above  300  men,  under  Diego  Velasques,  who 
bd  accompanied  his  father  on  the  second  voyage.   Baracoa  was  first 
iNmded,  and  in  1514,  Santiago  and  Trinidad  were  settled.    In  July,  1516, 
t  town  was  planted  called  &a  Cristoval  de  la  Havana,  which  name  waa 
inuisferred  in  1519  to  the  present  capital,  the  old  town  being  now  called 
Batabano.   In  1538,  the  second  Havana  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  Freodi 
privateer,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  which  disaster,  the  Ccatillo  dela 
jFuena^  a  fortress  still  existing,  was  built  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  the  Grovem* 
€r  o(  Ciib«»  aa  well  aa  Adelantado  of  the  Flondaa,  and  fimioiia  for  bia  later 
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explorations  in  the  Sonthern  and  Western  regions  of  the  United  States,  anJ 
for  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  River.    In  1654,  the  Freucb 
again  attacked  and  destroyed  Havana.     About  1680,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco and  the  sugar  cane  was  commenced,  the  principal  employment  befure 
that  having  been  cattle-breeding.    As  the  aboriginals  were  found  incompe- 
tent to  the  labor  of  cultivation,  the  system  of  Negro  slavery  was  introduced. 
Before  1600,  two  other  fortresses,  both  still  existing,  the  Moro  and  the 
Punta,  were  built  for  the  defense  of  Havana.    About  1616,  the  aonaal 
product  of  copper  in  Cuba  was  about  2,000  quintals.    About  1665,  the 
walls  of  Havana  were  commenced,  and  were  finished  by  the  aid  of  meaw 
which  Mexico  was  obliged  to  contribute.    For  about  a  century  and  a  half 
succeeding  1600,  the  island  was  in  almost  perpetual  fear  of  invasion  from 
either  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  or  the  pirates  infesting  the  West  India 
waters,  and  several  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it    In  1762, 
Havana  was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  and  army  under  Lord  Albemarle,  the 
former  consisting  of  over  200  vessels,  the  latter  numbering  14,041  men. 
The  Spanish  array  numbered  27,610.    The  defense  was  exceedingly  obsti- 
nate.   The  English  commenced  operations  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  notwith- 
standing all  their  means,  is  was  not  until  the  30th  of  July  that  the  Moro 
Castle  surrendered,  and  it  was  on  the  14th  of  August  that  the  city  capita* 
lated.    The  spoil  divided  among  the  victorious  army  and  navy  amounted  te 
£786,186  3s.    The  next  year,  1763,  Cuba  was  restored,  under  the  tre«tj 
of  Versailles — and  this  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Spaniards,  says  Turn- 
bull,  is  regarded  by  the  native  writers  as  the  true  era  from  whence  its  ag" 
grandisement  and  prosperity  is  to  be  dated.    The  city  and  island  took  » 
new  impulse  and  went  forward  with  rapidity.   The  administration  of 
Casas,  who  arrived  as  Captain- General  in  1790,  is  represented  as  a  brillia^** 
epoch  in  Cuban  history.    He  pushed  forward  with  indefatigable  persev^^ 
ance  a  system  of  public  works  of  the  first  utility.    He  introduced  also  tJj* 
culture  of  indigo,  and  extended  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  island" 
removing,  as  far  as  his  authority  extended,  all  the  trammels  imposed  up^^ 
it  by  the  old  system  of  privilege  and  restriction."    By  Las  Casas'  effi)^**| 
also,  the  island  was  kept  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity  ^ 
the  time  of  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  although  it  was  universally  1^ 
lieved  a  conspiracy,  was  formed,  instigated  by  the  French,  among  the  fr^ 
people  of  color  in  Cuba.    It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the  bene^** 
-  conferred  upon  the  island  by  this  wise  governor,  during  his  administratis 
of  six  years.    In  1802,  a  fire  in  Havana  destroyed  the  populous  suburb  * 
Jesu  Maria,  leaving  no  less  than  11,400  people  without  the  protection  of 
roof. 

On  the  deposition  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  the  news  ^ 
which  arrived  in  July,  1808,  every  member  of  the  Cabildo  took  a  soleBC^ 
oath  to  preserve  the  island  for  the  abducted  sovereign,  and  declared  w^ 
against  Napoleon.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islac^ 
was  so  reduced,  that  the  local  authorities  threw  open  their  Commerce  for  tf 
time  on  the  footing  of  a  free  competition  between  Spaniards  and  foreigner^ 
Another  English  descent  had  been  feared  in  1807,  and  later  an  invasion  W 
the  French  was  expected  ;  but,  excepting  an  attack  by  French  refugees  frofU 
6t  Domingo,  with  the  design  of  permanently  occupying  part  of  the  island* 
which,  however,  they  were  prevailed  on  to  abandon,  Cuba  remained  quiei» 
and  preserved  a  remarkable  tranquillity,  while  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  were  in  full  progress.  In  1818 
ft  Negro  conspiracy  occurred,  which  occasioned  much  alarm ;  but  it  waa  anp. 


JO  its  population,  products,  and  trade.* 

is  situated  between  the  74th  and  85th  degrees  of  longitude,  west 
ienwich,  and  19th  and  23d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  the 
tterly  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Its  shape  approaches  a  crescent, 
ooncaVitj  at  the  soutli.  It  divides  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
ito  two  passages,  that  to  the  north-west  being  thirty- two-and-a-half 
fide  in  the  narrowest  part,  between  the  points  of  Ilicacos,  in  Cuba, 
dha,  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  south-west  passage  is  thirty-eight 
ride  between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  of  Cuba  and  the  Cubo  de 

the  most  salient  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The 
'  the  island,  following  the  shortest  curve,  is  648  miles,  and  its  ex- 
eadth  107  miles.  The  superficial  extent  is  31,468  square  miles,  or 
other  small  islands  attached  to  it,  32,807  square  miles,  an  area  a 
eeding  that  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  about  equal  to  that  of  In- 
rhe  shores  are  low  and  flat,  and  difficult  of  approach.  The  island 
1  into  two  unequal  sections  by  a  cordillera  of  mountains,  extending 
I  whole  length  ;  it  is  well  watered,  and  the  streams  are  rapid,  but 
B  very  short.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  too  well  known 
mention.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  pine,  or  anana,  oranges,  shad- 
le  forbidden  fruit,  melons,  plantains,  bananas,  the  mamey  Colorado, 
,  the  amarilla,  lemons  and  sweet  limes,  and  the  nispen,  or  sapote  de 
—all  abundant.  The  fig  and  strawberry  are  likewise  found,  but  not 
ion.  Among  the  roots  used  for  food  are  the  sweet  and  bitter  yuca, 
being  made  from  the  latter,  the  yam,  Sue.  Of  cereal  plants,  Indian 
which  two  crops  are  obtained  in  a  year,  rice,  and  beans  of  various 
«  cultivated,  and  wheat  was  formerly  raised.  The  market  garden- 
[avana  supply  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  dry 
ivith  a  vast  variety  of  excellent  vegetables.  The  cultivation  of  in- 
>ugh  often  attempted,  has  met  with  little  success.    The  cotton  culU- 

inconsiderable,  and  has  never  engaged  much  attention,  although 
t  thrives  in  many  districts.    Cacao  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
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Of  doroestic  animals,  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  pig,  are  by  &r  th 
valuable,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  island  ; 
goats,  and  mules  are  inferior,  both  in  number  and  quantity.  Of  6n 
fowl,  the  common  cock  and  hen  are  most  numerous.   The  goose, 

S'geon,  and  peacock  are  also  well  known.  The  sylvan  birds  are  nui 
irds  of  prey  are  few,  and  the  vulture  and  turkey-buzzard  are  prot« 
law  and  custom,  on  account  of  their  services  in  the  removal  of  carrio 
reefs  and  shallows,  and  the  sandy  portion  of  the  beach  are  famous  ; 
turtle.  The  waters  abound  with  delicious  fish,  and  in  the  gu\h  an 
the  crocodile  and  cayman  are  found.  The  manati  inhabits  deep  } 
fresh  water,  and  the  iguani,  a  kind  of  lizard,  is  found  on  the  banlra  ot 
bays,  and  lagoons.  The  land-crab  is  in  some  parts  very  numero 
troublesome.  The  surface  is  sometimes  undermined  by  them  foi 
league  continuously,  and  the  traveler  is  liable  to  serious  accident  by  b 
through. 

Snakes  and  reptiles  are  not  numerous.  The  maja^  twelve  or  fonrt 
in  length,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  is  the  larg 
is  less  dangerous  than  the  jubo,  about  six  feet  long,  which  has  no  hei 
in  attacking  a  man. 

Among  the  useful  insects  are  the  bee,  and  phosphorescent  flies, 
may  be  used  for  light.  The  noxious  insects  are  the  nigua,  or  jigger 
eies  of  ant  called  vivajagua,  the  family  of  mosquitoes,  some  of  thei 
•rfnl  enough  to  draw  blood  through  a  thick  leather  glove,  the  sand- 
scorpion,  less  poisonous  than  that  of  Europe,  and  spfders,  whose  stinj 
lignant  enough  to  produce  fever  and  endanger  life. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  one  of  the  most  safe,  capacic 
best  defended  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  guarded  by  six  strong-hol 
a  wall,  with  ditches,  surround  the  city.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tic 
inches,  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  not  less  than  eight  fi 
The  population  in  1827  amounted  to  112,023,  of  which  there  were 
the  walls,  free  and  slave,  37,980,  and  in  the  suburbs,  54,043 ;  the  | 
numbered  18,000  of  the  above  total.  The  whites  were  46,621  ;  fi 
groee,  16,347  ;  free  mulattoes,  8,216 ;  Negro  slaves,  22,830 ;  mulatto 
1,010.  The  city  had  8,671  houses,  all  of  stone,  the  suburbs  7,968 
of  various  materials.  In  1840,  Havana  had  240,000  inhabitants,  i 
present  population  is  not  less  than  300,000,  making  it  the  next  city 
to  New  York  upon  the  whole  American  continent 

The  city  of  Puerto  Principe  contained  a  population  of  49,012  ii 
and  is  at  about  that  figure  at  present.  Matanzas,  Santiago,  Trinida 
vitas,  Baracoa,  San  Salvador,  Ac.,  are  the  other  chief  towns.  Sam 
very  unhealthy,  being  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  1 

Hie  population  of  Cuba  was  at  different  periods  as  follows : — 


Tears.  White.  Free  colored.  BlaTea. 

1680        

1«02        

IMO        

1976   94,419  S0,dl6  44,836 

1791  

1817       199,146 

1827   Sll,061  10M94  286,942 

1868,  (estimated)   400.000  110,000  860,000 

1841   418,291  162.888  486,496  1 

1S60   606,660  .  206,670  486,100  1; 
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Ln  Uie  fifty-two  yean  between  1775  and  1827,  the  increase  of  the  popa- 
btion  of  Cuba  was  413  per  cent — that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same, 
npid  as  it  w&s  did  not  reach  above  400  per  cent  at  the  utmost.    In  tho 
period  between  1790  and  1850,  the  growth  of  the  population  of  Cuba  waa 
about  400  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  592  per  cent.  After 
the  United  States,  the  growth  of  Cuba  roust  have  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  continent.    Many  peculiar  circumstances  have  combined 
to  produce  this  result,  apart  from  natural  causes.    An  extensive  emigration 
from  Jamaica  to  Cuba,  said  to  reach  30,000,  took  place  in  1055,  when  the 
former  island  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards;  in  1656-7,  near  8,000  emi- 
grated thither  from  Jamaica.    In  1763,  the  English  having  evacuated  Ha- 
vana, and  retaining  still  possession  of  the  Floridas,  a  like  emigration  occur- 
red from  the  latter.    In  1789  and  1791,  the  permission  to  foreigners  to 
bring  in  slaves,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  emigration  toward  Cuba  from  other 
than  Spanish  dominiona.    In  1795,  the  Spanish  port  of  St.  Domingo  being 
ceded  to  France,  a  strong  migration  of  Spanish  subjects  flowed  thence  upon 
Cuba.    Another  followed  from  New  Orleans  on  iu  cession  to  the  United 
States,  in  1803.    The  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon,  in  1808,  and 
its  troubles  throughout,  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  and  the  disturb- 
ances following  them  in  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent,  stimulated 
a  heavy  tide  of  emigration  from  different  quarters  toward  that  island,  which 
remained  all  the  while  in  comparative  tranquillity.    With  all  these  favoring 
circumstances,  had  Cuba  been  possessed  of  a  good  government,  uniting  a  be- 
neficent administration  of  the  laws  with  a  judicious  commercial  policy,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  of  importance  it  would  have  at- 
tained at  the  present  time.    We  think  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  city  of 
Havana  would,  under  as  favorable  political  auspices  as  those  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  enjoyed  for  50  years  past,  have  as  far  exceeded  the  latter  in 
uze,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance,  as  it  is  now  itself  exceeded  by  thai 
city.  As  to  the  capacity  for  future  growth,  Cuba  has  yet  a  large  future,  ft  has, 
at  present,  only  40  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  much  below 
that  of  either  of  the  three  principal  States  of  the  Union — Ohio  having  50 
to  the  square  mile.    With  a  density  equal  to  that  of  New  York  in  1850, 
Cuba  would  contain  above  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  with  the  density  of 
Massachusetts,  4,000,000,  or  one-sixth  as  many  as  the  whole  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Union;  while  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  population  cannot 
be  inferior  to  that  of  any  portion  whatever  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Cuban 
produce  in  1849: — 

PRODUOTXOirB  or  CUBA  IN  1849. 


Garden  firuits.   $14,889,060 

SogiT    18,699,924 

rnsloii  vegeUblea  A  fod- 

dw.  

TobMco  

Oofta  


-J  com  

Obfcoil  

Oidir,  mahogaoy,  i  other 
woodai  


6,097,080 
5,042,829 
2,206,181 
1,884,98^ 
1,760,110 


1,711,198 
1,462,728 


Other  agricultural  products..  |8,728.I7i 

Beef   8,606,780 

Pork   l,846,06i 

EgRs   1,166,880 

Birds.   1,074,210 

Milk   826,040 

Hides   180.280 

Mutton   120,000 


Total   169,791,460 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  island,  for  a  series  of  yeaiSi 
^  been  as  follows : — 
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Taws.  Imports.  Exports. 

1887..  122,940.857  00   $20,846,607  00 

1840  .  24.700,189  81^  26.941,783  871 

1841  .  26,081,408  60  26,774.614  66^ 
1842..  24,687,627  26  26,684.701  00 
1848  .  28.422,096  43^  26,029,792  62^ 
1844  .  28,771,866  00  26,426,591  181 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  for  the  two  years,  1 
1849,  at  the  Cuba  custom-house  valuation,  are  exhibited  herein : — 


Yean.  Importa.  1 

1846  ..  $28,499,357  00  $18,7 

1846  . .  22,607,427  00  22.0 

1847  ..  22.389.119  00  27.9 

1848  ..  26.436.666  00  26.C 

1849  . .  26,820.460  00  22.4 
1860  ..  28,983,227  661  26,fl 


Wioes,  liquors,  and  liquids.. . . 
Beef,  pork,  and  other  meats.. . 

Spices  and  fruits  

Grain  and  flour  

Pish  

Other  proyisions,  Ac  

Manufactures  of  cotton.  

"         of  linea  

of  wool  

of  silk  

"         of  leather  

Metals.  

Lumber  and  articles  of  wood. 
Miscellaneous  


Rnm  

Buear  

Coffee  

Wax  

Honey  

Molasses  . . . . 

Cigars  

L^f  tobacco. 

Fruit  

Mahogany.. . . 
Cedar  


lOSf  • 

1$ 

i( 

ftl  Q0*1  *1tLA 
91,0£  1,1  04 

1,4£0,4V  1 

1,»1 

ot 

3,302,849 

4,1  fl 

437,909 

66 

1,629,161 

1,9« 

8,283,120 

2,4fi 

2,881,999 

2,84 

676,178 

616.484 
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Of  the  imports  into  Cuba  in  1850,  there  was  from  Spain  29.81  ] 
from  the  United  States  22.06  per  cent;  from  England  21.10  perc< 
many  7.27  per  cent;  France,  6.03  per  cent ;  and  Spanish  America, 
cent.  Of  the  exports,  11.08  per  cent  was  to  Spain;  32.61  to  th 
States;  27.56  to  England ;  7.30  to  Germany;  7.27  to  France ;  i 
to  Spanish  America.  The  amount  of  the  imports  to,  and  the  expo 
each  country,  in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  may  be  found  on  pa 
ihe  26th  volume  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  (January,  1852.) 

The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  differ 
of  the  island  in  1849,  shows  their  commercial  rank,  severally: — 

nfPOETS. 

Spantsh  Tessela.  Foreign  Testels. 

Havana.                                         $13,296,000  $6,460,000  $1 

MaUnsaa                                           1,167,000  1,097,000 

Oardenas                                         .r   339,000 

Trinidad                                            270.000  879,000 

Oienfnegoe.                                        198,000  892,000 

Bagua  U  Grande     88.000 

St  Jago  de  Cuba.                               1.166,000  887.000 

Othera.                                              276,000  822,000 


Total   $16,867,000       $9,964,000  $S 
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Hinoa.. 


Gudeoas.  

IVinidad  

Oieofuegos  

Sagua  la  Qrende  . 
St  Jago  de  Cuba. . 
Othen.  


Spanish  vetsela. 
$4,189,000 
656.000 
9.000 
183.000 
71,000 


867,000 
168,000 


Foreiffn  Temels. 
$7,276,000 
8,191.000 
650,000 
1,011,000 
997.000 
657,000 
2,536,000 
641.000 


ToUl. 
$11,465,000 
8,847,000 

669,000 
1,144.000 
1,068,000 

657,000 
2,903,000 

793,000 


Total. 


  $6,578,000       $16,968,000  $22,686,000 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1851,  were,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  an- 
nnal exhibit,  as  follows: — 

WWeoil  galls.  184.094 

liweedoiL   8,811 

Spermaceti  candles  Ibe.  66.925 

Wlow  candles   715,764 

Dried  or  smoked  fish  .  .qtls.  41,062 

Pickled  fish  bbls.  2,289 

TiUow  Ibe.  648,867 

Butter.   418,777 

Cheewj.   256,162 

Pork   8,864 

Floor  and  bacon   1 ,24  0,803 

I*rd   7,836.163 

Bourdi  and  planks  M.  54,49 1 

Other  lumber  dolls.  87,816 

Maoofactures  of  wood   1,858,6 1 6 

Household  furniture   58,788 

Specie  and  bullion   1,083,884 

neee  A  stuff  good  &  prints .  105,964 

Oocoa  Ibe.  98,848 

KgB   88,874 


Indian  com  bush. 

Indian  meal  bbls. 

Potatoes  bush. 

Apples  bbls. 

Rice  trcs. 

Soap   lbs. 

Leather  

Tobacco  

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  galls. 

Nails  lbs. 

Castings  and  other  manufac 

iron  and  steel  dolls. 

Paper  and  stationery  

Paints  and  varnish  

Glass  

Coal  

Ice  


229,106 
8,398 
66,058 
6,964 
27,618 
880,748 
16,864 
191,616 
85,261 
2,698.886 

684,422 
81,119 
11,880 
23,226 
14,092 
18,820 
603,189 
29,326 
77,491 

The  total  export  to  Cuba  being  $6,524,123,  of  which  $5,239,276  was  the 
produce  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  export,  $6,318,962  was  carried  in 
American  and  only  $205,161  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  total  export  to  all 
the  dominions  of  Spain  was  $13,249,056. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  in  the 
ttoeyear,  were — 

8,896,796 
162.904 
22,460 
18,144 


Pepper.. . 
Cordage . 
Salt  


.lbs. 


Coffee  bbls.  8,099,084 

Molawes.   81,678,462 

Sogar,  brown  Ibe.  275,827,497 

"   white,  clayed,  or  pow- 
dered  2,174,194 

Cocoa   82,898 

Alooods   27,125 

Specie  and  bullion  doUs.  888,998 

Copper  ore.   11,071 


Tobacco,  unmanufactM...lbs. 

Cigars  M. 

Other  manufac  tobacco. lbs. 

Indigo  

Cedar,  mahogany,  grenadil- 
la,  rose,  and  satin,  unman- 
ufactured  dolls. 

Dye  wood  in  stick  


97,680 
11,606 


The  total  import  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $17,046,931,  a  larger  amount' 
was  brought  into  the  United  States  from  any  other  country,  excepting 
^Und  and  France. 

Tt  e  Cuban  tarifis  have  always  been  very  unequal,  and  through  all  their 
^locations,  have  been  e<«pecially  onerous  (not  with  particular  design)  on 
^  trade  of  the  United  States.    Under  the  late  tariff,  the  duty  on  flour 
$2  a  barrel   Wheat  is  little  grown  in  Cuba,  and  in  1837  tke  price  of 


(Ma. 


Amorican  flour  in  Havana  was  $45  a  barrel.  On  coffee  there  was  an  eipc 
duty  of  one  cent  per  five  pounds,  and  on  tobacco  of  one  half  cent  a  Pon]= 
The  differential  duty,  making  a  reduction  of  about  7  per  cent  on  roreig 
goods  brought  in  Spanish  bottoms,  and  on  Spanish  produce  of  about  ^ 
per  cent  under  the  same  goods  in  foreign  bottoms,  has  given  such  efficia 
rotection  to  the  trade  under  the  Spanish  flag,  that  it  has  increased  to  abc 
alf  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  island.  The  effect  has  been  unftivoraH 
to  the  revenue  of  the  island,  but  the  system,  an  American  resident  writ^ 
last  year,  was  likely  to  continue,  as  it  "  lessens  the  burdens  upon  imports 
and  consumers,  finds  employment  for  a  vast  amount  of  Spanish  tonna^ 
and  last,  though  not  least,  influences  the  trade  to  Spanish  commercial  houB 
who  are  already  rivaling  in  consequence  the  great  American  ^nd  English 
tablishments,  for  so  many  years  known  to  fame  in  other  mercantile  comfl 
nities,  and  who,  especially  the  Americans,  almost  monopolized  the  ticm 
of  this  great  city  during  the  existence  of  the  wars  with  South  America  h 
Mexico,  whose  privateers  almost  annihilated  the  Spanish  mercantile  mari™ 
ITie  new  tariff  of  Cuba,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  CommeM 
Regulations,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine. 

The  very  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  our  trade  by  the  Cuban  tarifi^ 
gether  with  the  reservations  made  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels,  indaced  9c 
gress  to  adopt  the  rather  questionable  policy  of  a  retaliatory  act,  paM 
about  1834,  and  still  in  existence.  This  law  provides  that  in  all  cases  < 
Spanish  vessels  clearing  from  a  port  in  the  United  States  for  a  port  in  tfa 
islands  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  there  shall  be  charged  as  tonnage  money  oi 
said  vessels,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  import  duties  char^able  oi 
the  cargoes  of  said  vessels  by  the  tariff  of  said  islands  on  Amencan  <m 
Spanish  bottoms. 

This  act  is  objected  to  as  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  Congrea 
is  prohibited  from  imposing  any  export  duiy^  which  this  tonnage  charge  i 
said,  in  effect,  to  be.  The  result  of  the  measure  has  been,  it  would  appeal 
to  reduce  the  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  in  Spanish  vei 
sels  to  a  very  small  figure.  The  imports  into  Cuba  from  the  United  Statei 
under  the  Spanish  flag,  were  but  $11,050  in  1849,  and  the  exports  firoi 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  $2,129  only.  The  trade  under  the  same  fia 
with  Europe  was,  the  same  year,  as  follows : — 


FraDce   $770,980  $899,770 

Eogland   4,846,800  688.820 

Germany   912,780  816,790 

Beliiium   828.800  128.000 

Denmark   820,270  14,800 


Total   $6,672,540  $1,492,608 


In  the  year  ending  June,  1851,  121  Spanish  vessels,  of  28,422  tons  €i 
tered  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  of  which  but  3  vessels,  of  523  toi 
cleared  again  for  Cuba.  But  all  that  is  thus  lost  to  the  Spanish  veasek 
not  a  transfer  of  freightage  to  our  vessels.  Our  exports  are  confined  almc 
wholly  to  bulky  or  cheap  articles,  which  cannot  afford  the  difference  of  freig 
charged  by  Spanish  vessels,  or  to  such  as  can  be  obtained  only  of  the  Ui 
ted  States.  "  It  is,*^  says  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our  journals,  wrilii 
from  Cuba,  familiar  to  the  recollection  of  all  interested  in  the  Cuba  t*ad 
that  vast  amounts  of  China,  Russian,  French,  German,  and  English  goo( 
were  formerly  imported  into  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  the  United  States  u 
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V  <]rawl)aok,  yielding  the  usual  profits  or  commissions  on  such  trade,  and 
■wishing  indirect  employment  to  their  citizens."* 

Tlie  revenue  of  Cuba,  according  to  Turnbull,  in  five  years  ending  with 
537,  averaged  $8,948,581 ;  61  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  from  tlie  cus- 
ms,  and  the  rest  was  made  up  from  various  internal  revenues.  In  1844,  the 
»Wnue  was  |;10,490  262  87;  and  for  the  three  years,  lfi47-8-9,  the 
Daount  from  each  source  was  as  follows : — 

1847.         1848.  1849. 

■Ibadtax   $5,096,688     $6,088,716  $6,840,260 

nport  duties  and  toDnage.   6,174,688      6,680.600  6,844,788 

^portdatMS.   709,825         816,226  684,477 

<    Total   $12,880,446    $18,486,441  $12,269,420 

^Bie  internal  tax  is  made  up  print  ipally  from  the  Diezmos,  a  tithe  collect- 
&  Upon  certain  agricultural  products ;  the  Alcavala,  a  duty  of  6  per  cent 
pOQ  the  amount  of  all  sales  of  lands,  houses,  Negroes,  or  any  other  proper- 
f  v^airing  a  notary — it  is  the  most  onercus  of  the  internal  taxes;  the 
<Htery,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  drawings  in  each  year,  all  other  methods 
ff  open  gambling  being  prohibited.  The  Lottery  yielded  $600,000  in 
B4Bk  Of  the  revenue  collected  in  the  island,  the  greater  portion  is  con- 
taied  in  the  administration,  and  only  a  small  balance  is  sent  to  Spain, 
^feere  has  never  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  a  catastro,  a  minute  periodi- 
^  valuation  of  all  the  real  property  of  the  island,  as  a  basis  for  taxation. 
3ie  mere  attempt  to  establish  a  catastrOy  Turnbull  says,  would  have  been 
seated  as  an  open  breach  of  the  privileges  and  fueros  of  the  landed  propri- 
etors ;  would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  and 
•Otild  have  led,  in  all  probability,  to  a  general  conflagration.  The  reason 
^■•igned  for  this  exemption  is,  that  all  the  American  provinces  of  Spain 
ever  since  their  discovery,  been  constantly  regarded  as  integral  por- 
•ons  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  has  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
I^Kq  over  the  kingdoms  of  Aragjn  and  Valencia  and  the  principality  of 
'^lalonia. 

The  circulating  medium  of  Cuba,  like  that  of  Spain,  is  composed  entire- 
ly of  the  predous  metals — and  the  island  presents,  probably,  as  favorable  an 
Stance  as  is  to  be  found  of  a  country  or  large  community,  ranking  among 
Jl^lif^htened  people,  engaged  largely  in  trade,  with  only  the  aid  of  simple 
'^•rd-money  currency.    When  the  Sub-Treasury  was  under  debate  in  Con- 
K^Bsa,  about  1840,  very  frequent  allusions  were  made  to  Cuba,  by  the  ad  vo- 
ltes of  the  measure,  particularly  by  Benton,  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  and 
^dianan.    She  was  presented  by  them  as,  in  the  matter  of  currency,  a 
Bi^odel  for  the  United  States.   But  the  other  party  did  not  admit  that  Cuba 
lierself  realized  the  beneflts  from  her  system  attributed  to  it.    It  is  cer- 
Wbi,  od  a  review  of  her  condition  and  afiairs,  that  Cuba  carries  on  a  great 
tt^  healthy  trade,  that  wealth  has  rapidly  accumulated,  and  that  agrituU 
^  tnd  Commerce  have  been  swiflly  extended,  and  that  much  capital  has 
Wi  expended  in  various  improvements,  without  uny  aid  from  foreign  loans 
credits,  or  any  of  the  plans  pursued  elsewhere  to  enlarge  the  currency. 
Dxler  a  better  political  system,  a  vastly  greater  result  could  have  been  ao- 
Mpiished.    Whether  the  island  would  have  attained  a  more  prosperous 
cooditioQ  with  a  mixed  currency,  depends  wholly  on  the  question  wnether 


.  *  W«iN(|adlo  Me  Uiat  AbUl  has  bean  broaght  into  tito  Senate  to  repeal  tiie  itUndlctoaa  act 
JifaMlloB. 
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•be  would  bave  been  moat  disposed  to  tbe  abuse  or  to  tbe  judicious  use  of 
the  representative  money. 

In  political  importance,  Cuba  maintains  at  tbe  present  time,  and  indeed 
has  held  daring  at  least  this  century,  a  rank  above  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
State  or  province  of  no  larger  territorial  dimensions  and  population,  and 
having  a  shar^so  purely  passive  in  the  affairs  of  the  worid.  It  is  the  result 
entirely  of  her  vast  natural  opulence,  conjoined  with  her  remarkable  geo- 
graphical position.  As  to  any  posi  ive  action  of  hers  in  the  field  of  human 
politics,  many  counties  and  even  parishes  in  other  countries  have  exerted  a 
more  effective  influence.  But  the  island  has  stood  and  yet  stands  as  a  splendid 
prize,  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  great  maritime  nations.  Certainly  no 
one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe  has  been  for  a  half  centniT 
any  more  unwilling  to  own  Cuba  than  the  United  States  has  been ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  several  protests  on  this  point,  we  are  still  disposed  to 
believe  that  prudential  considerations  alone  have  heretofore  restrained  each 
of  them  from  endeavoring  to  gratify  a  desire  for  this  Spanish  vineyard. 
France  has  not  been  powerful  enough,  at  least  since  Napoleon  I.,  to  attempt 
the  acquisition.  England  has  disclaimed,  with  most  solemnity  of  all,  any 
design,  at  any  time,  to  bring  Cuba  into  her  respectable  family  of  dependen- 
cies, and  perhaps  England  is  honest  therein ;  yet  she  is  accused  of  an  ac- 
quisitive design,  persistently  kept  in  view,  aiming  by  an  insidious,  and,  it 
should  be  said,  a  very  patient  policy,  to  effect,  in  time,  the  cherished  end. 
If  this  has  been  so,  it  seems  now  likely  that  in  the  delay  of  a  too  gradual 
advance  toward  her  ultimate  object,  the  fruition  has  been  sempiternally  post- 
poned. At  the  present  time,  we  readily  accept  the  affirmations  of  each  of 
these  powers  as  sincere,  believing  that  neither  of  them  desires  to  add  to  its 
already  sufficiently  complex  affairs  any  new  and  needless  difficulties  and 
that  their  object  is  simply,  what  it  professes  to  be,  to  restrain  the  United 
States  from  the  annexing  irruption  which  they  fear  our  people  are  preparing 
to  make  upon  Cuba. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  eye  of  favor  is  turned  toward  Cuba  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  it  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  had  the  subject  been 
th'jroughty  discussed  by  /Aejoeop/e,  the  sentiment  of  a  decided  majority  would 
be  that  Cuba  ought  to  be  acquired  whenever  that  can  be  efiected  in  a  safe 
and  honorable  manner.  But  they  have  not  yet  any  of  that  mad  devotion 
to  the  object,  which  the  English  journals  wrongly  infer  from  the-  animus  of 
one  or  two  "  indignation  meetings  "  in  the  large  cities,  must  boil  through- 
out the  Union ;  and  if  not  goaded  into  an  excitement  by  the  policy  of  for- 
eign powers,  are  not  likely  to  get  into  any  phrensy  at  all  about  Cuba.  A 
portion,  not  inconsiderable,  of  the  people  have  seen  no  occasion,  as  yet  to 
give  the  subj  ^ct  any  definite  thought.  The  number  of  those  rash  spirits 
designated ^i6a^^/^«  is  exceedingly  small  and  uninfiuential,  in  all  sections,  and 
such  a  damper  has  been  put  upon  their  hopes  by  the  expressions  of  opinion 
made  in  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  and  by  tlie  state  of 
public  feeling,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  very  quiet  for  some  time.  Even  the 
so  much  denounced  piratical  "  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,"*  professes  its  object 
to  be  only  to  assist  any  people  struggling  for  freedom,  whenever  they  can 
do  so  without  violation  of  their  duties  and  obligations  as  American  citizens,^^ 
According  to  present  appearances,  the  policy  of  President  Fillmore  on  this 
matter,  will  in  the  main,  be  fully  sustained  ;  and  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  about  the  issues  at  the  late 


*  TbUM  order  It  uid  to  Bttmbr,  rt  pwtent,  tbout  man. 
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election,  that  if  circumstances  continue  of  the  same  cast  as  at  present,  no  do- 
pvtare  from  this  policy  will  be  made  by  his  successor — a  gentleman  of  the 
old-fashioned,  or  Conj^rvative- Democratic  school,  remarked  for  very  cool 
jod^roeut  and  a  cautious  temperament 

A  word  here  in  regard  to  the  character  of  tliat  ambition  for  enlargement, 
in  its  general  phrase,  which  our  trana-atlantic  cotemporaries  term  the  rapa- 
city, or  plundering  propensity  of  the  United  States.    That  there  wan  acquis- 
itivo  organ  on  the  national  cranium,  and  that  it  is  very  respectably  developed, 
ia  a  fact  we  need  not  deny.    The  desire  of  extension,  moreover,  fed  and  ex- 
cited at  frequent  intervals  in  our  brief  history,  has  become  something  like  a 
passion ;  but  yet,  enormous  as  our  appetite  for  land  appears  to  our  elder 
brethren,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  reckless  territorial  lust    We  do  not 
Mae  and  swallow  indiscriminately ;  nor  does  the  pleasure  we  derive  come 
from  destruction.    We  do  not  labor  under  the  self-encumbering  gluttony  of 
empire  that  has  afflicted  so  many  nations  of  ancient  times,  and  of  modem 
times,  hkewise.    It  is  neither  the  lawless  passion  of  a  crowned  madman,  nor 
the  vain  pride  of  a  selfish  people,  who  wish  only  to  carry  the  terror  of  their 
Wns  over  the  whole  world,  and  to  tread  on  the  nocks  of  all  who  are  not  of 
their  name.    There  is  an  intelligent  idea,  a  humane  purpose,  in  the  empire- 
movement  of  the  American  people,  comparing  favorably  with  the  national 
Q^oUves  actuating  any  other  people  of  this  age.    The  intention  and  the  result, 
in  every  one  of  the  annexations  thus  far,  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
parties  principally  concerned.    We  have  come  fairly  and  honorably  into  the 
P06se<«orship  of  each  acquired  territory,  and  have  given  to  each  a  full  and 
free  share  in  all  the  privileges  before  enjoyed  by  ourselves.    Our  annexation 
progress  is,  secondarily,  the  result  of  a  su|)erior  education  of  the  people — 
^  expanded  popular  conceptions — of  grand  thoughts  in  the  masses ;  pri- 
**iarily,  we  believe  it  to  be  an  impulse  implanted  by  a  higher  power,  and 
that  it  is  the  inception  of  a  great  movement  tliat  is  designed  to  obliterate 
^any  of  the  feeble  nationalities  and  petty  distinctions  of  tongue,  that  now 
divide  men,  bring  nations  in  a  better  communion,  and  teach  the  general  r^oe 
*  better  life  and  better  relations  than  they  have  hitherto  known. 

The  prominence  which  our  expansive  tendency  has  assumed,  of  late,  has  not 
^tlly  arrested  the  earnest  attention  of  other  nations,  but  has  also  greatly 
farmed  many  of  our  own  people,  who  anxiously  ask — Whither  is  the  Republic 
KC)ing  ?    Hasty  and  ill-advised  projects  of  annexation,  are,  indeed,  fraught 
«  ^^th  a  danger  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ;  and  there  are  evils  and  dangers 
t^hind  the  best  considered  schemes  of  extent^ion.    It  is,  indeed,  not  yet 
roved,  as  so  many  politicians  of  the  boa- constrictor  cast  of  statesmanship 
^^n6deDtly  assume,  that  the  capacity  of  our  government  for  extension  is  il- 
limitable.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  now  forsake  the  position  we 
'k^ve  reached,  and  return  backward  to  an  old  policy.    It  is  impossible  for 
^%3t  to  renounce  our  tuture,  and  withdraw  within  our  shell,  to  avoid  by  refus- 
ing touch  of  the  world  around,  the  collis  on  that  follows  touch.    We  have, 
^lackneyed  as  the  phrase  has  become,  a    destiny  ^ — a    manifest  destiny  "  to 
^perform ;  and  however  intently  we  may  seek,  as  we  ought,  to  follow  in  the 
general  policy  of  Washington,  as  the  safest  and  best  for  all  times,  jet  we 
cannot  avoid  the  calls  to  bold,  manly,  authoritative  action,  which  our  position 
will  necessitate.    With  a  leader's  strength  we  must  take  a  leader's  post; 
and  that  will  demand  a  spirit  that  will  go  forward  to  meet  obstacles  in  its 
wijr,  without  waiting  for  others  to  clear  the  path.    We  shall  have,  often, 
Mi^fiil  M  we  may  be,  in  national  justice  and  amenity,  and  averse  as  we  may 
be  to  mingle  in  the  diisputes  of  others,  to  declare  direct  and  unqualified  hos- 
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tilitj  to  evil  principles  and  practices,  without  endeavoriag  to  eiiciiinf^0 

them  by  some  by-path  of  non-intervention.  We  shall,  assuredly,  be  at  wMB 
Ume,  under  the  necessity  of  extending  our  boundaries,  by  other  annezaUoC 
however  much  protested  against ;  and  will  be  obliged,  hower  much  forbidden 
to  take  high  interest  in  the  concerns  of  people  and  States,  in  which  we  hsf)^ 
little  present  concern.  All  this,  while  our  political  Mentor  is  Washington 
still,  and  not  Ko&suth. 

To  return.  Although  the  eye  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statai 
has  been  intently  fixed  on  Cuba,  for  above  twenty-five  years,  its  policy  to- 
ward her  has  been  throughout  the  whole  period,  honorable  and  dignified. 
It  was  not  a  covetous  gaze  that  was  turned  thither  firom  Washington,  bat 
the  watchfulness  of  a  keen  and  vigilant  statesmanship,  observant  of  eveiy 
thing  alFecting  American  interests.  Let  us  here  briefly  notice  the  leading  llMk- 
tures  of  this  Cuban  policy  of  our  government.  If  the  thoughts  of  Amer* 
icnn  statesmen  had  not  previously  turned  towards  Cuba,  the  purchase  ol 
Louisiana,  it  would  seem  now,  could  not  have  failed  to  direct  them,  in  sooM 
degree,  to  that  point.  The  prime  object  of  that  acquisition  was  to  secnn 
the  freedom  of  the  m^uth  of  the  Mississippi ;  this  object  immediately  ai 
tained,  and  the  other  difficulties  which  drew  the  public  mind  with  such  pain- 
ful  solicitude  to  that  quarter,  being  adjusted  by  the  cession,  the  country  and 
its  guardians  were  free  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  trouble  next  to  come.  Fd 
lowing  their  vessels  down  the  Mississippi  and  across  the  broad  gulf  intc 
which  that  noble  river  disembogues,  they  must  have  perceived  that  the  real 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  in  the  possession  of  others,  and  that  witl 
any  hostile  power  in  occupancy  of  the  **  Key  of  the  Gulf,"  the  Commerce  o 
the  Western  region  was  almost  as  completely  hemmed  in  as  when  the  Span 
ish  batteries  were  in  guard  of  the  channel  at  New  Orleans.  But  reason 
many  and  sufficient  existed  then  to  preclude  all  thought  of  an  endeavor  ti 
complete  the  design  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  by  further  acquisitioM 
The  interests  of  the  West  had  not  then  attained  tliat  degree  of  importano 
that  seemed  to  demand  any  further  immediate  hazard  on  their  behalf ;  al 
that  had  been  aimed  at,  was  for  the  time  being  enjoyed,  and  Spain  wa 
too  much  em  harassed  already  in  both  her  European  and  American  relation! 
to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  United  States ;  on  its  own  part,  our  govein 
ment  was  too  much  involved  in  questions  of  immediate  and  pressing  emei 
cency,  to  spare  attention  to  matters  whose  interest  attached  rather  to  tb 
future  than  to  the  present ;  even  if  Spain  would  sell  to  us,  we  lacked  mono] 
to  buy ;  in  the  attempt  of  acquisition,  by  any  possible  mode,  our  foreign  re 
lations,  already  so  very  critical,  were  certain  to  become  still  more  embaraased 
In  the  probable  event  of  war,  we  might  not  be  able  to  defend  Cuba  to  ooi 
selves,  if  we  owned  it.  But  more  than  all,  our  fiftthers,  although  they  piu 
chased  Louisiana  were  not  Jlibusiiers^  nor  professed  extensionists  of  the  are 
of  freedom."  They  had  not  the  smallest  design  of  annexing  the  whole  ooa 
tinent,  and  excepting  Aaron  Burr,  who,  we  should  perhaps  say  was  in  ad 
vance  of  the  age,  no  public  man  of  that  day  had  dreamed  even  of  swal 
lowing  Mexico."  They  were  inexperienced  in  that  kind  of  business,  and  i 
the  purchase  of  Loubiana  itself^  hesitated  between  the  apparent  neceasii 
that  pushed  them  forward,  on  one  hand,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  act,  whid 
joinea  with  a  dreaded,  though  silent,  constitutional  negation,  repuked  thei 
on  the  other,  (vrand  as  the  consummation  was,  they  almost  felt  its  attaii 
ment  an  enormity ;  at  any  rate,  their  appetite  for  annexation  was  satiatei 
and  they  turned  thenceforth  no  covetous  eye  without  their  establidMi 
limits. 
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It  mm  not  until  the  hill  in  our  foreign  and  home  affiiirs  that  followed  the 
•eoond  British  war — the  commenoement  of  the  second  era  of  our  constitu- 
tioDal  politics,  when  we  had  thoroughly  overcome  the  peculiar  dangers  and 
▼exations  of  the  first  period,  had  attained  a  very  respectable  elevation  in  the 
eommnnity  of  nations,  and  had  by  the  results  of  the  late  conflict  acquired 
A  aelf  confidence,  even  more  than  commensurate  with  our  real  increase  of 
strength — that  our  statesmen  took  official  recognition  of  the  position  of  Cuba, 
mud  allowed  it  to  contribute  a  feature  to  the  new  policy.    Henry  Clay,  from 
tlie  ontset  the  ardent  champion  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican colonies,  proposed  at  this  period  to  enlist  the  United  States  actively  in 
l>^alf  of  the  cause,  and  urged  in  the  House  of  Representatives  his  views 
of    interference "  against  the  re-subjugatory  eflforts  of  Spain,  with  all  the 
^▼igor  of  his  matchless  eloquence.    Mr.  Monroe  and  his  Cabinet,  with  their 
chief  supporters,  had  a  strong  leaning  in  that  way  also,  but  were  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  suspected  of  a  de- 
ngn  to  i&ct  a  new  division  of  parties,  the  Federalists,  as  a  national  party, 
having  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  elevate  himself  upon  a  policy  counter  to  that 
of  the  administration.   The  ultimate  end  of  Mr.  Clay's  design  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  total  expulsion  of  Spain,  if  not  of  all  other  European  powers, 
hm  the  continent,  and  firom  the  islands  belonging  to  it. 

Inl  823,  the  allied  sovereigns,  having  suppressed  the  popular  government 
in  Spain,  the  restored  king,  Ferdinand,  invited  them  to  assist  him  farther  in 
i^dodog  his  rebellious  colonies,  which  he  was,  alone,  incapable  of  doing, 
like  matter  was  in  consideration,  when  England  peremptorily  declared,  through 
Vr.  Canning,  that  upon  any  such  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her 
Qolonies,  she  would  recognize  the  independence  of  the  latter,  and  this  was 
Mlowed  in  the  United  States  by  the  bold  and  unequivocal  utterance  of  the 
hDoQB  Monroe  doctrine,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  whole  cabinet,  and 
^received  with  shouts  of  eager  approval  by  the  whole  country. 

In  the  acts  and  schemes  here  alluded  to,  Cuba  was  pointed  at  only  as  one 
of  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  and  was  less  referred  to  as  not  having 
QUOiifested  any  real  disposition  to  free  herself  along  with  the  rest  of  her  sis* 
^  colonies.  It  was  the  master  mind  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  control- 
big  spirit  of  the  Monroe  administration,,  which  took  the  first  comprehensive 
i^ey,  with  immediate  regard  to  our  own  concerns,  of  things  at  our  south- 
extern  terminus,  and  devised  and  adapted  thereto  a  system  of  measures  of 
i^^Qedial  and  preventive  design.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  the  acqui- 
^ifioii  of  the  Floridas,  happily  eflected  by  purchase,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
i^tgotiation,  in  which  the  consummate  diplomatic  tact  of  the  Secretary  was 
fidlj  displayed,  the  President  having  intrusted  him  with  the  entire  manage- 
DBent  of  the  affair.  Next,  Mr.  Adams  turned  his  eye  earnestly  upon  Cuba, 
*iHiiii  a  dispatch,  in  which  the  destiny  of  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
W  to  Spain,  b  treated  of^  he  asserts  the  political  gravitation  of  Cuba  in 
4ii  fi>rcib]e  simile  : — That  if  an  apple  severed  by  the  tempest  from  its  na- 
^  tree  could  not  choose  but  &11  to  the  ground,  so  Cuba,  forcibly  disjoined 
^  its  own  unnatural  connection  with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self  support, 
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i^fthe  same  law  of  nature  could  not  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom.'*  And  he 
Mares  that  Cuba  has  anjmportance  in  the  sum  of  our  national  interests 
^  which  that  of  no  other  foreign  territory  can  be  com|.ared,  and  little  in- 
fcrior  to  that  which  binds  thk  ditfkrsnt  members  of  this  union  to- 
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Cuba. 


At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Adams's  administmtion,  (wludi  followed  is 

the  tra<;k  of  the  preceding  one,  except  in  so  far  as  it  yielded  to  Mr.  Clay^ 
views  on  receiving  him  as  a  member,)  the  States  of  Central  America,  de- 
signed the  conquest  of  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  annex  it  to  their  own  con  fed* 
eracy,  and  £ngland  and  France  were  supposed,  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
meditating  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the  other 
American  Republics.  The  prci-s  of  this  country  was  much  occupied  wlh 
the  subject,  and  the  public  attention  was  turned  with  interest  toward  tliAtisl- 
and.  Cuba  was  spoken  of  by  a  London  Journal  at  this  time,  (182&^  « 
"the  Turkey  of  transatlantic  politics,  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  kept  from  fall- 
ing only  by  the  struggles  of  those  who  contend  for  the  right  of  catching  hex 
in  her  descent" 

Feeling  as  sure  as  he  had  expressed  himself  of  the  ultimate  destination 
to  which  the  political  gravitation  of  Cuba  would  bring  her,  Mr.  Adaoc** 
deemed  a  modt* rate  policy  the  best  to  be  adopted ;  viz :  to  wait  the  ^^^"^L, 
of  events  until  the  prize  should  fall  of  itself  into  our  grasp.    It  was  acooT^^ 
ingly  officially  promulgated  to  England,  France,  and  Russia,  that  the  Uoit^^ 
States  was  satisfied  that  Cuba,  together  with  Porto  Rico  should  remain 
the  possession  of  Spain,  but  that  we  could  not  see  with  indifference  the 
transfer  to  any  European  power.    This  policy  was  strictly  adhered  to  duriQ| 
Mr.  Adamses  administration,  and  in  Mr.  Clay^s  instructions  to  the  conimis^ 
Bioners  sent  to  the  Panama  Congress,  one  of  the  objects  stated  Is  to  preven-  ^ 
the  other  Republics  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Cuba.    In  answer 
the  attacks  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  upon  the  administration  on  ae-^ 
count  of  its  foreign  policy,  who  accused  Mr.  Adams  of  departing  from  the  ^ 
honored  doctrine  of  neutrality^  and  of  attempting  a  dangerous  inter/erenei  ^ 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  Mr.  Webster  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ^ 
speeches  of  his  life,  in  the  House,  defending  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  up-  " 
holding  the  Panama  mission,  and  other  measures  connected  in  principle  ' 
with  these.    "What,"  he  exclaimed,  "do  we  mean  by  our  neutral  policy! 
Not,  I  suppose,  a  blind  and  stupid  indifference  to  whatever  is  passing  around 
us ;  not  a  total  disregard  to  approaching  events,  or  approaching  evils,  till 
they  meet  us  full  in  the  face.    *    *    *    *    Our  neutral  policy,  is  a  policy 
that  protects  neutrality,  that  defends  neutrality,  that  takes  up  arms,  if  need 
he,  for   neutrality."    He  maintains  that  if  Mexico  were  attacked,  the 
act  would  call  "  for  decided  and  immediate  interference  by  us."    Of  Cuba, 
he  speaks  as  "  the  most  important  point  of  our  foreign  relations,"  and  denies 
the  assertion  that  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent 
Spain  from  transferring  Cuba  to  another  power,  should  &he  undertake  to  do 
80.    Tne  right  of  self-preservation  he  declares  gives  us  authority  to  so  inter- 
fere ;  and  he  thus  sketches  the  evils  of  tamely  allowing  Spain  to  dispose  of 
it  as  she  might  please,  or  of  permitting  others  to  take  it  from  her : — "  Cuba 
as  is  well  said  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  occupation  by  a  strong  maritime  power 
would  be  felt,  in  the  first  moment  of  hostility,  as  far  up  the  Mississi[»pi  and 
Missouri  as  our  population  extends.    It  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    See,  too,  how  it  lies  in  the  very  line  of  our  coastwise  traffic; 
interposed  in  the  very  highway  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Now 
sir,  who  can  estimate  the  effect  of  a  change  which  should  place  this  island 
in  other  hands,  subject  it  to  new  rules  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  connect 
it  with  objects  of  a  different  and  still  more  dangerous  nature  ?" 

In  1827,  as  shown  by  recently  published  diplomatic  correspondence,  Mr. 
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Akxander  GL  Ererett,  then  Ifinister  at  Madrid,  informed  the  |i^ovemmeiit 

of  a  plan  entertained  by  the  British  Ministry  to  possess  themselves  of  Cubj ; 
bat  as  DO  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  design,  no  effort  was  needed  to 
defeat  it. 

During  the  Democratic  administrations  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van 
Baren,  we  hear  but  little  of  the  concern  of  our  government  in  Cuba  or  Cuban 
iffiirs.  Still,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  administration,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  regarding  the  possess* 
ion  of  Cuba  by  Spain,  is  re-affirmed.  In  Mr.  Forsythe's  instructions  to  Mr. 
Vail,  dated  July  15,  1840,  he  says  : — You  are  authorized  to  assure  the 
Spanish  Government,  that  in  case  of  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to 
wrest  from  her  this  portion  of  her  territory,  (Cuba,)  she  may  securely  de- 
pend upon  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  United  States,  to  aid 
ber  in  preserving  or  recovering  it."  The  same  assurance  was  repeated  in 
Mr.  Tyler^s  administration,  by  Mr.  Irving,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from 
Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  thus  appears,  held  still  to  the  ideas  lie  hzid  entertained 
on  this  point  fifteen  years  before. 

The  effort  of  Mr.  Polk  to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba  by  purchase,  is  the 
most  remarkable  development  in  the  papers  alluded  to.  We  see  nothing  in 
't,  however,  that  was  not  entirely  proper  and  honorable.  It  was  just  at  the 
cloie  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  although  a  revolution  was  projected  in  the 
idand,  which  the  volunteer  regiments  of  our  army  returning  from  Mexico 
were  invited  to  aid  in  effecting,  the  commanding  general  was  ordered  to 
prevent  any  such  aid,  and  to  see  that  the  troops  were  brought  directly  to 
ibe  United  States,  without  in  any  event  touching  at  any  place  in  Cuba.  Mr. 
Bochanan^s  despatches  to  Mr.  Saunders  profess  the  same  willingness  express- 
ed by  the  previous  administrations  that  Cuba  should  remain  in  possession  of 
Spain,  and  declare  like  them  that  we  can  never  consent  that  this  island 
tiiall  become  a  colony  of  any  other  European  power.  In  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  strong  naval  power,  it  might  prove  ruinous  both 
to  our  domestic  and  foreign  Commerce,  and  even  endanger  the  union  of  the 
States.  The  highest  and  first  duty  of  every  independent  nation  is  to  provide 
Ibr  its  own  safety :  and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  wo  should  be  compelled 
to  resist  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any  powerful  maritime  State,  with  all 
the  means  which  Providence  has  placed  at  our  command." 

Assuring  the  Spanish  government  that  the  United  States  have  done  noth- 
ing to  countenance  a  revolution  in  Cuba,  and  that  it  will  resolutely  suppress 
ill  attempts  in  the  United  States  to  incite  or  aid  such  revolution,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan proposes  a  peaceable  purchase,  offering  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
Ura  as  the  maximum  price.  Gen.  Saunders  attempting  to  open  a  negotiation 
it  Madrid,  under  Mr.  Buchanan^s  instructions,  was  very  courteously  listened 
to,  but  received  from  the  Minister  of  SLite,  as  answer ; — "  That  it  was  more 
thu  any  minister  dare  to  entertain  such  proposition ;  that  ho  believed  such 
to  be  the  feeling  of  the  country,  that,  sooner  than  see  the  Island  transferred 
tooay  power,  they  would  prefer  seeing  it  sunk  in  the  ocean."  Sucli  wa.s  the 
lummary  conclusion  of  that  negotiation. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  document  in  the  series,  rec-  iv*  *]  just  as  we  were 
downg  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  letter  of  the  pn  st'nt  S  ^ciefciry  of  State 
•ddressed  to  the  Count  do  Sartigcs,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Tripartite 
Treaty.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  are  almost 
>tet]cal  with  those  we  designed  at  this  point  to  exprens.    We  regard  this 
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doeament  as  the  ablest  and  best-toned  state  paper  yet  written  o: 
ject  of  Cuba. 

In  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  the  President  to  decline  the 
arrangement,  Mr.  Everett  asserts  that  the  United  States  have  a  ver 
reason  from  any  that  England  and  Franco  can  have  for  their  inter 
venting  Cuba  from  fjEilling  into  other  hands.  The  United  States 
wise  uneasy  at  any  natural  increase  of  territory  on  the  part  of  Ed 
France.  But  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  couli 
place  without  a  serious  derangement  of  the  international  system  no« 
and  would  indicate  designs  in  reference  to  this  hemisphere  which 
but  awaken  alarm  in  the  United  States.  We  should  view  it  as  I 
England  would  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  gi 
ion  of  some  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  inform 
ister  that  the  President  considers  the  condition  of  Cuba  as  i 
American  question/'  while  the  proposed  convention  "assumes 
United  States  has  no  other  or  greater  interest  in  the  question  than 
England."  He  objects  to  the  convention  again,  as  repugnant  to  < 
tution,  and  to  our  great  rule  of  foreign  policy — the  avoiding  all  < 


nation  of  Cuba  relative  to  the  Mississippi,  he  says  if  a  like  island, 
Spain,  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  or  Seine,  and  the  Uni 
proposed  to  Franco  and  England  such  a  convention  as  this,  in  re( 
they  would  assuredly  feci  that  they  were  assuming  the  greater 
The  liberal  policy  of  President  Fillmore  toward  Spain  and  Cubi 
harsh  course  of  the  military  commandant  over  the  latter  are  then 
fied,and  the  significant  suggestion  is  thrown  out,  that  the  influence 
and  England  would  be  best  employed  about  Cuba,  in  inducing  Spai 
alize  the  administration  of  the  government  of  Cuba,  so  as  to  n 
evils  which  have  done  much  to  increase  the  spirit  of  unlawful 
against  that  island.  But  the  proposed  convention  would  fail,  if  n 
would  be  "  sure  to  be  swept  away  by  the  irresistible  tide  of  affain 
country."  The  project  rests  upon  principles,  applicable,  if  at  all,  t 
where  international  relations  are  of  great  antiquity  and  slowly  mo< 
not  applicable  to  America,  which  but  lately  a  waste,  is  filling  up  wi 
rapidity  and  adjusting  its  territorial  relations  on  natural  principl 
idea  the  Secretary  illustrates  by  a  comparative  history  of  Europe  a 
ica  for  the  century  between  1752  and  1862,  in  the  course  of  whi 
tifies  all  the  acquisitions  hitherto  made  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  flowing  from  these  acqusitions : — 

•The  consequences  are  before  the  world.  Vast  provinces  which  had  I 
for  three  centuries  under  the  leaden  sway  of  a  stationarv  system,  a 
under  the  influences  of  an  active  civilization.  Freedom  of  Speech,  and 
the  Trial  by  Jurv,  Religious  Equality,  and  Representative  Government, 
carried  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  into  extensive  regiont 
they  were  unknown  before.  By  the  settlement  of  California,  the  grea 
intelligence  round  the  globe  is  completed.  The  discovery  of  the  go 
region,  leading  as  it  did  to  the  same  discovery  in  Australia,  has  to 
nerves  of  industry  throughout  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  tcrrit 
American  Union  has  gdven  homes  to  European  want,  from  every  p 
United  Kingdom,  from  JFrance,  from  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  fn 
tremest  North  of  Europe,  the  march  of  emigration  has  been  taken  up,  s 
world  has  never  seen  before.  Into  the  United  States,  ctowu  to  the 
grandeur  in  the  manner  described,  but  little  less  than  half  a  million  of 
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ktMD  af  the  old  world  is  annnally  poviing,  to  be  immediately  incorporated  into 
10  iDduatriooH  and  proeperoos  community,  in  the  bosom  of  which  they  find  po- 
fitieal  aod  reliffions  liberty,  social  position,  employment,  and  bread.  It  is  a  fact 
which  woold  defy  belief,  were  it  not  the  result  of  official  inquiry,  that  the  cmU 
gruits  to  the  United  States,  from  Ireland  alone,  besides  having  subsisted  them- 
•elrea,  have  sent  back  to  their  kindred  for  the  last  three  years,  nearly  five  millions 
ef  dollars  annually,  thus  doubling  in  three  years  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana. 
Soeh  is  the  territorial  development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  century.  Is 
itpoasible  that  Europe  can  contemplate  it  with  an  unfriendly  or  jealous  care ? 
What  would  have  been  her  condition  in  these  trying  times  but  for  the  outlet  we 
have  fomiahed  for  her  starving  millions  t 

While  we  will  leave  Spain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  little  remnant 
of  her  mighty  trans- Atlantic  empire,  the  Secretary  asks  if  her  possesftion  can 
be  expected  to  last  very  long. — "  Can  it  resist  this  mighty  current  in  the 
fcrtones  of  the  world  f  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  do  so  JTe  argues 
that  it  would  be  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  Spain  to  peacefully  transfer  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  than  to  retain  it  under  the  best  contrived  system  of 
edooial  taxation." 

Bat  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  last  suggestions,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  events  glanced  at  in  this  note  to  mistake 
the  laws  of  American  growth  and  pro&rress,  or  think  it  can  be  ultimately  arrested 
by  a  convention  like  that  proposecL   In  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  would 
be  IS  easy  to  throw  a  dam  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cuba,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  to  attempt  by  a  compact  like  this  to  fix  the  for- 
tane  of  Cuba  now  and  for  hereafter— or,  as  expressed  in  the  French  text  of  the 
eoBvention,  for  the  present  as  for  the  future :  Pour  les  present  coumil  jmir  la 
MRtf^— that  is,  for  all  coming  time.   The  history  of  the  piist — of  the  recent  past 
—affords  no  assurance  that  twenty  years  hence  France  or  England  will  even 
wish  that  Spain  should  retain  Cubi^and  a  century  hence— judging  of  what  will 
be  from  what  has  been — the  pages  which  record  this  proposition  will,  like  the 
neord  of  the  (kmily  compact  between  France  and  Spain,  have  no  interest  but  for 
the  antiquary. 

Fmally,  in  answer  to  one  reason  advanced  by  M.  de  Turgot  and  Lord 
Uahnsbury  for  enteiing  into  such  a  compact,  namely,  the  late  bucaneering 
attacks  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Everett  says : — 

The  President  is  convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty,  instead  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  tliese  lawless  proceedings,  would  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  theoL  It  would  strike  u  death-blow  to  the  conservative  policy  hitherto  pur- 
ged in  this  country  towards  Cuba.  No  Administration  of  this  Government, 
Wever  strong  in  the  public  confidence  iu  other  respects,  could  sUind  a  day 
nider  the  odium  of  having  stipulated  with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  that  in  no 
fbtore  time,  under  no  change  of  circumstances,  by  no  amicable  arrangement  with 
Spain,  by  no  act  of  lawful  war,  should  that  calamity  unfortunately  occur,  by  no 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  should  they,  like  the  possessions  of 
on  the  American  continent,  succeed  in  rendering  themselves  independent 
•~in  fine,  by  no  overruling  necessity  of  self-preservation,  j^hould  the  United 
States  ever  make  the  accjuiaition  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  this  letter,  has  most  hnp])ily  explained  llie  true  policy  and 
titoation  of  the  United  States,  and  wo  doubt  not,  his  sentiments  will  be 
teadily  sanctioned  by  the  great  body  of  the  American  peoj)U*,  of  all  parties. 

W«i  have  only  one  or  two  remarks  to  add  lu  re — and  th^.se,  we  believe^ 
»w  eminently  suggej^tive  of  moderation  to  the  lioiwst  advocates  of  Cuban 
anwexaiion.  We  are  disposed  to  believe,  with  Mr.  Ewrett,  that  territorially 
uui  commercially,  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
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UDited  States — ^bat  let  us  observe  in  the  discassion,  first,  tlie  Aiftrenei 
wbich  the  hot-headed  annexationists  forget,  between  our  inUrest  and  ov 
right  in  regard  to  Cuba.  That  island  is  in  no  sense  cubs  because  of  b 
iituation  ;  the  daim  that  whatever  we  deem  important  upon  our  boondaiis 
belongs  rightfully  to  us,  or  is  to  be  acquired  in  defiance  of  the  righta  itf 
interests  of  others,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  simplj  to  trace  it  to  i 
result — an  assertion  of  universal  proprietorship.  In  the  second  place  lets 
remember  that  the  matter  is  environed  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  an 
those  most  formidable — deeply  affecting  both  our  foreign  relations  and  oi 
internal  affairs — perhaps  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.  Fmally,  r^^in 
the  argument  of  interest,  by  itself,  let  us  strip  it  of  all  the  fictitious  eok 
ings  attached  to  it  The  plea  of  an  interest  amounting  to  a  necestUjf 
fiilse.  After  all,  we  have  ground  for  but  a  very  moderate  interest  1 
Cuba.  We  can  be  safe  and  great  without  Cuba.  Our  Gulf  and  HIM 
sippi  trade  is  liicely,  under  the  ability  of  selfprotection  we  have  m 
attained,  to  have  just  as  free  passage,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  if  we  < 
not  acquire  Cuba,  as  if  we  do — and  might  not  be  greatly  disturb! 
even  were  England  its  proprietor.  With  fortifications  at  Key  West  ai 
other  points  on  the  Florida  shore,  and  a  fleet,  if  need  be,  in  the  cha 
nel,  our  merchant  vessels  would  be  tolerably  secure  of  a  way,  at  all  tin 
— quite  as  much  so  probably,  as  if  we  owned  Cuba.  But  if  we  con 
daim  Cuba  on  this  around  of  commercial  necessity,  ought  we  not  to  aase 
to  the  propriety  of  the  supposed  design  of  Russia  on  the  Dardanelb 
Ought  she  not,  too,  to  possess  the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  B 
tict  Should  not  England  also  seize  the  northern  coast  of  France,  in  ord 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  English  Channel  f  Has  not  France  an  equ 
right  to  the  south  coast  of  England  ?  And,  finally,  as  to  Cuba  itself,  won 
not  the  claim  of  Mexico  be  just  as  good  as  our  own  t  All  these  things  a 
•0  obvious,  and  so  sure  of  public  recognition,  that  we  can  safely  assure  tl 
agitated  journalists  of  London,  that  unless  the  imprudence  of  Europei 
policy  in  this  matter,  should  force  an  issue,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  fe 
presently  any  great  excitement  of  the  American  mind  relative  to  Cuba. 


Art.  II.— THB  CALORIC  SHIP  ERICSSON. 

Ws  gave  in  the  leading  article  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  July,  186 
a  description  of  Ericeeon^s  Caloric  Engine,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  sple 
did  ship  then  building  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  this  new  motive  pow 
practically  before  the  world.  That  ship  is  now  complete.  She  bears  tl 
name  of  the  distinguished  inventor  of  her  engines.  These  are  also  finishe 
and  repose  within  the  finely  moulded,  strong-ribbed  hull,  they  are  destine 
to  propel.  A  new  mechanical  agent  has  been  created  to  toil  for  our  rac 
upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea ;  it  has  taken  its  place  upon  the  ocea 
Upon  that  element  it  has  already  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  steam  ; 
a  propelling  power. 

By  referring  to  the  article  we  have  mentioned  it  will  bo  seen,  that  i 
then  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  entire  practicability  and  success  of  th 
invention.  W^  carefully  investigated  its  nature  and  its  principle.  To  m 
complish  this  we  devoted  considerable  time.  It  was  extraordinary  and  then 
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%i«dca]ated  to  awaken  doabt  and  distrust,  as  to  its  6fBci6ne7  when  prae- 
tieallj  appli^.  It  promised  to  accomplish  grand  results.  It  offiared  to  Oom- 
niffte  aad  mankind  the  greatest  advantages  ever  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
hiuuiD  genius. 

At  a  faithful  chronicler  of  commercial  annals,  it  became  our  duty  fairly 
to  atimate  and  pronounce  upon  the  practicability  of  this  invention.  As  a 
poUic  journalist  we  felt  bound  in  subjecting  it  to  examination  and  to  public 
criticism,  to  do  no  injustice  to  its  author  and  to  create  no  fallacious  ho))Cs  in 
the  public  mind.  Every  facility  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
form  a  reliable  opinion  was  afforded  to  us  by  Captain  Ericsson.  He  feared 
pnise  more  than  condemnation,  and  was  more  anxious  to  subdue  admira- 
ti^m  of  this  work  of  his  life,  than  to  excite  it  He  told  us  how,  step  by 
^tep,  through  more  than  nineteen  years  of  unencouraged  toil,  he  had  re- 
duced to  practice,  the  idea  conceived  in  his  early  manhood ;  and  as  he  nar- 
lasted  practical  difficulties  encountered,  and  one  by  one,  in  slow  succession 
overcome,  we  wondered  less  at  the  great  result  ho  had  attained,  than  at  the 
■teidy,  unfinltering  ])er8everanco,  by  which  it  had  been  achieved. 

There  was  no  exultation,  no  excitement,  as  he  explained  to  us  how,  by 
tie  application  of  science  and  surpassing  mechanical  knowledge,  there  had 
ftlovly,  though  finally,  grown  into  perfection  the  engine  we  examined.  It 
bad  ripened  before  him  so  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  under  such 
^UDous  labor,  that  in  his  mind,  its  completion  excited  no  astonishment  and 
i>0  delight,  but  only  that  calm  satisfaction  which  all  usually  feel  when  a  great 
Tieult  has  been  accomplished.    With  the  aid  of  his  explanations  we  exam- 
uied  his  invention,  as  embodied  in  the  two  machines,  which  for  a  consider- 
^  period  had  been  in  successful  practical  operation.   From  tho  force  they 
actually  exerted,  combine<l  with  a  knowledge  of  Uie  means  by  which  that 
face  was  produced,  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  engines  could  be  construc- 
ted upon  toe  same  plan,  capable  of  affording  any  desired  power,  and  that 
tbey  could  bo  applied  to  all  the  various  purposes  for  which  steam  was  em- 

Syed.  lliia  opinion  we  recorded  at  a  period  when  the  great  mass  of  man- 
d  were,  no  doubt,  inclined  to  question  its  soundness.  We  supported  it 
bjan  ample  description  of  the  invention,  which  in  theory  was  so  complete, 
that  hitherto,  no  6cieDti6c  or  otlier  journal,  which  has  come  under  our  notice, 
hai  ventured  to  assail  it  as  impracticable.  It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  this. 
Jbe  Caloric  Engine  has  been  tried  upon  the  magnificent  scale  mentioned 
i&our  previous  number,  and  which  we  then  predicted  would  so  present  it 
to  the  public,  that  a  second  trial  would  not  be  required  to  warrant  its  uni- 
Hittl  adopUon.  This  prediction  has  been  fully  verified.  The  beginning  of 
the^ear  1853  records  the  practical  development  of  a  New  Motive  Power, 
{heUued  to  be  of  greater  value  than  any  invention  ever  before  devised  by  the 
intellect  of  man.  It  is  presented  in  a  ship  of  more  than  two  thousand  two 
inDdred  ions  burden,  xho  waves  of  ocean  never  rocked  a  finer  model  nor 
OM  of  greater  strength.  It  is  worthy  to  receive  the  machinery  upon  whose 
propeliiDg  power  it  relies. 

Od  the  fourth  of  January,  1863,  the  Caloric  Ship  Ericsson  made  her  first 
trial  trip  down  the  Bay  of  New  York  ;  an  event  which  the  annals  of  Gom- 
iBeros  will  hold  in  perpetual  remembrance.  The  morning  of  that  day  was 
dark  and  storm  threatening.  Clouds  obscured  the  sky,  and,  driven  by  strong 
vioda,  rolled  along  the  heavens.  The  Ericsson  lay  moored  to  her  dodc 
at  WUliamsbarg,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  It  had 
been  determined  to  sUrt  at  eight  o'clock ;  before  that  hour  the  few  persona 
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who  were  to  be  the  first  ever  propelled  upon  the  waters  of  the  sea,  by  • 
motive  power  other  than  steam,  were  upon  her  decks. 

The  experienced  pilot  to  whose  charge  she  was  to  be  committed,  and  the 
one  usually  employed  to  take  ocean  steamers  upon  their  experimental  trips, 
declared  that  no  steamship  had  ever  made  its  first  trial  trip  out  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  in  such  severe  weather ;  and  added,  that  if  the  purpose  of 
selecting  such  a  day  for  the  trip  of  the  Ericsson,  was  to  test  the  eflBdency  of 
well  tried  and  powerful  machinery,  a  more  appropriate  one  could  not  have 
been  found.  ^  Not  an  apprehension  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  his  novel 
engines,  disturbed  the  mind  of  Captain  Ericsson,  and  those  around  him  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  their  capacity,  to  propel  against  wind  and  wave,  and 
heavy  sea,  the  noble  ship  upon  whose  deck  they  stood.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  the  strong  hawsers  which  held  her  were  unloosed,  and  she  floated 
in  unfettered  majesty  upon  the  sea.  Then  her  engines  began  to  work,  and 
her  wheels  to  turn.  Slowly  that  great  ship,  the  first  ever  propelled  by  suck 
machinery,  began  to  move.  Soon  she  acquired  renewed  speed,  and  cleaving 
a  path  through  the  waters,  traveled  towards  the  ocean.  Her  appearaneei 
as  she  passed  down  the  East  River  and  into  the  bay,  was  grand.  She  moved 
at  the  rate  usual  for  ocean  steamers  of  her  class.  Her  strangeness  consisted 
in  the  absence  of  that  smoke  which  ascends  from  the  chimneys  of  those  ves- 
sels. From  her  deck  no  such  chimney  towered.  Four  small  white  columns, 
harmoniously  arranged  and  top-wreathed  with  a  broad  line  of  gold,  ascend- 
ed a  few  feet  above  her  upper  deck ;  from  neither  of  which  did  any  smoke 
perceptible  to  the  eye  issue.  Gracefully  she  moved  onward,  gathering  speed 
as  she  passed  by  wharves  and  piers,  peopled  with  those  who  gather^  thm 
as  men  had  gathered  when  Fulton,  in  his  first  steamer,  passed  before  them. 
Many  had  assembled  to  witness  the  utter  failure  of  the  Ericsson,  as  all  had 
gathered  to  observe  and  laugh  at,  the  predicted  failure  of  Fulton,  nearly 
half  a  century  before.  But  the  Ericsson  moved  on,  and  dashing  the  spray 
from  her  bows,  stood  straight  for  the  sea. 

She  made  the  distance  from  Fort  William,  on  Governor's  Island,  to  Fort 
Diamond,  at  the  Narrows — miles  by  the  channel  which  she  took — ^in 
thirty-four  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  thus  realizing  a  speed  of  about  four- 
teen miles  an  hour. 

Passing  through  the  Narrows,  she  entered  the  waters  of  the  lower  bigr, 
and  proceeded  towards  Sandy  Hook.  Then  the  storm  which  the  morning 
had  threatened  appeared.  The  wind  increased  to  a  gale.  Soon  the  first 
snow  storm  which  has  visited  the  Bay  of  New  York  this  winter  com- 
menced. 

The  sky  darkened,  the  weather  thickened  rapidly,  and  shut  the  surround- 
ing land  from  view,  and  within  a  very  short  time  those  on  board  could  Roi 
see  a  distance  of  more  than  three  lengths  of  the  ship. 

The  pilot  considered  it  unsafe  to  venture  back,  and  the  Ericsson  remained 
there  at  anchor  until  the  following  morning,  when  she  returned  to  the  ci^, 
making,  without  efibrt,  a  fair  speed  against  a  strong  wind  and  tide. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  this  new  motive  power 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  owners  of  the  Ericsson  did  not  expect  to  secure 
great  speed  by  the  engines  for  which  they  contracted,  nor  did  the  inventor 
promise  it  He  did  not  care  to  attain  that  object,  nor  did  they  def»ire  it. 
All  they  wished  was  to  obtain  such  a  degree  of  speed  as  would  make  the 
Ericsson,  with  her  new  motive  power,  the  most  valuable  ship  for  commerdal 
purposes  upon  the  ocean,  and  this  they  have  accomplished.    What  the  In- 
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feDtor  desired  was  the  practical  introduction  of  his  discovery  upon  so  broad 
a  scale,  that  the  world  at  large  should  appreciate  its  overwhelming  advan- 
tages ;  and  this  end  he  has  secured.  His  work  is  done,  and  hereafter  the 
artiMO,  in  constmoting  the  Caloric  Engine,  need  only  increase  the  area  of 
ill  cylinders,  to  attain  any  power  which  steam  has  hitherto  produced.  We 
have  said  that  neither  the  owners  nor  the  inventor  expected  speed  in  the 
Ericsson.  Had  tliey  desired  it,  however,  they  could  hardly  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Upon  her  first  trip,  made  under  many  disadvantages,  her  speed 
was  sfreater  than  the  average  attained  by  the  ocean  steamers  of  the  world. 

This  is  far  beyond  what  her  owners  were  permitted  to  hope.  They  were 
promised  by  Captain  Ericsson  engines  unparalleled  in  point  of  economy, 
perfectly  safe,  but  of  very  moderate  power.    This  pledge  ho  has  redeemed. 


inders  of  sixteen  instead  of  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thus  to  have  at- 
tnned  all  that  was  desirable  in  point  of  speed.  He  was  deterred  from  ez- 
eendng  thia  plan,  however,  by  the  strong  impression  which  prevailed  among 
practical  men  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cast  cylinders  of  so  large  a 

MB. 

It  was  then  said  that  attempts  to  cast  those  of  but  twelve  feet  in  diam^ 
ter  bad  been  made  and  had  failed ;  and  prejudices  were  strong  in  tlie  minds 
of  engineers  and  others,  that  this  invention  could  not  be  carried  out  upon  a 
lirge  scale,  because  of  the  immense  cylinders  required.  These  views,  as 
tlie  r(«ult  has  proved,  were  entirely  erroneous.  They  were  by  Captain 
Ericsson  so  regarded.  He  resolved,  however,  that  while  cylinders  of  the 
requisite  area  should  be  cast,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  his  inven- 
tioD  when  developed  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude  and  power,  the  sixe 
of  the  castings  should  not  be  such  as  to  render  probable  a  failure  in  at- 
(empdog  their  fabrication.  Guided  by  these  views,  cylinders  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter  were  determined  upon,  being  in  area  about  three  times  as  large 
those  used  in  the  Collins  steamers.  It  was  necessary  to  cast  four  cylin- 
<l6r8  of  this  immense  size,  and  this  operation  was  performed  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  These  cylinders  are  pronounced  by  competent  judgea 
to  be  tlie  finest  ever  seen  of  any  considerable  magnitude ;  and  in  the  pro- 
cesg  of  casting  them,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  could  be  made  of  any 
Nze  required.  What,  therefore,  was  at  the  first  stated  to  bo  a  practical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  this  invention  has  been  overcome,  and  we  can  there- 
fore state,  with  entire  confidence,  that  to  its  qualiti(;S  of  safetv  and  economy 
nsj  be  added  its  capacity  to  produce  power,  and  consequently  speed,  to  any 
extent  attainable  by  steam.  To  secure  that  object,  no  invention  is  required. 
Tbe  constructor  has  but  to  increase  the  area  of  the  cylinders,  and  it  is  ao- 
oomplished. 

We  congratulate  the  world  upon  the  introduction  of  this  invention.  It 
ippears  at  the  appropriate  time.  Human  enterprise  has  stretched  its  hands 
to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  Commerce  of  mankind  finds 
its  way  along  the  most  distant  seas.  The  steamer,  with  a  single  cargo  of 
ooils  can  but  attain  a  distance  of  about  three  thousand  miles,  while  the  gold 
hunter,  to  reach  the  mines  of  Australia  and  of  California,  may  wish  to  tra- 
verse more  than  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  Immense  cargoes  follow 
<K)  bis  track,  and  center  in  his  distant  home,  and  these  must  now  bo  trusted 
^  tailing  vessels  to  the  fickleness  of  winds,  or  be  sent  at  great  expense  by 
■teim,  where,  by  intermediate  landings  and  fresh  supplies  of  coal,  that  agent 
esQbeused. 


machinery,  to  employ  cyl- 
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On  the  11th  of  January,  1853,  the  Ericsson  made  a  short  trip  downib 
Baj  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  press  of  that  «ty  anoj 
portuoity  to  inspect  her  machinery,  whilst  in  operation.  A  few  scienti* 
men,  besides  members  of  the  press,  were  invited.  The  number  was  not  4 
great  as  to  prevent  a  careful  examination  of  the  engines  by  every  one  pr0 
ent  This  was  done  while  the  Ericsson  was  proceeding  down  the  bay;  as 
her  machinery  was  subjected  to  the  minutest  inspection  and  criticism.  A 
were  astonished  at  its  simplicity  and  its  grandeur.  Its  appearance  b  i 
many  respects  unlike  that  of  the  steam-engine.  Its  huge  cylinders  sho 
the  energies  by  which  the  raging  tempest  is  to  be  overcome.  As  the  whh 
wind  sweeps  onward,  a  little  of  its  fierce  breath  is  caught  and  caged,  il 
forced  to  propel  against  that  whirlwind  the  noble  ship  over  whose  deda 
sweeps. 

On  returning  to  the  city  of  New  York,  Captain  Ericsson  gave  clear  m 
lucid  explanations  of  the  machinery,  illustrating  its  operations  by  diagraa 
and  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner  answered  every  olji 
tion  which  has  been  urged  against  it. 

llie  small  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  propel  this  "  breathing  shjj 
proudly  through  the  winds  and  the  waves,  astonished  all  on  board.  S 
more  than  six  tons  of  anthracite  coal  can  be  consumed  in  twenty-four  hoi 
— not  one-eighth  the  quantity  required  for  working  eteam-engines  of  eqt 
power.  But  one  Fireman  and  one  Engineer  were  on  duty  during  the  tr 
and  their  duties  were  very  light,  and  by  no  means  responsible  or  arduov 
their  performance  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  much  care  or  intelligen 
Greasing  the  machinery  appeared  to  be  the  principal  employment  of  t 
Engineer,  and  the  feeding  of  the  furnaces  demanded  but  a  small  portion 
the  time  of  the  Fireman. 

On  anchoring  off  the  Battery  a  meeting  was  organized  on  board,  a 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  press  of  New  York  a 
other  places,  expressing  their  entire  confidence  in  the  complete  sacceas 
the  new  motor.  These  resolutions  embody,  without  an  exception,  that 
are  aware,  the  views  of  all  who  that  day  witnessed  the  triumph  of  1 
noblest  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

All  honor  and  gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  stood  by  and  aided  Ci 
tain  Ericsson,  in  the  herculean  labor  of  developing  his  inventions  upon  t 
grand  scale  in  which  it  appears.  Mr.  Stoughton,  whose  name  appears 
the  resolutions  below,  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  has  for  sevei 
years  past  been  employed  as  council  in  many  of  the  most  important  pat€ 
cases  in  the  country.  The  name  of  John  B.  Kitchino,  already  wid< 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  on  the  globe,  is  the  architect 
his  own  fortune — a  fortune  that  he  has  carved  out  within  the  last  few  yea 

But  time  and  space  admonish  us  to  clase  our  brief  record  of  the  '*tr 
trips"  of  the  Ericsson."  In  a  future  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magtm 
we  shall  present  a  full  and  ample  description  of  her  engines.  We  now  i 
cord  as  matter  of  history,  the  first  public  expression  of  confidence  in  an  i 
vention  which,  in  our  judgment,  will  confer  upon  commercial  enterprise  ai 
the  industrial  arts  untold  benefits. 

Resohedy  That  this  meeting  of  those  present  upon  the  trial  trip  of  the  Calo 
Ship  Ericsson^  in  no  less  fully  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  grave  imponar 
of  the  subject  upon  which  it  feels  called  to  express  a  judgment,  than  complete 
aware  of  the  many  advantages  to  the  pubik,  which  must  arise  from  the  now  j 
contestable  success  of  the  invention  which  baa  to-day  been  put  into  piactii 
operation. 
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.  Mttolnit  That  upon  thorooi^h  examination  and  actual  ob8ervalion»  we  are  en« 
wieljr  convinced  that  tho  invention  of  Captain  Ebicssos  is  no  longer  of  queslion- 
uoubie  practicahility,  but  from  thia  day  takca  rank  with  the  foremost  of  the 
(fitttuui  useful  inventions  which  the  world  owes  to  science  and  genius,  and  that 
profflises  to  surpass,  in  efficiency,  any  other  adjunct  to  the  advancement  of 
(^cinaerce  and  the  industrial  progress  of  tho  world. 

Haoltedf  Tbat,fh:>m  its  economy,  safety,  and  ready  applicability  to  nil  purposes 
'v^airing'motive  power,  the  Caloric  Engme  cannot  fail  to  minister  largely  to  the 
««ppiiiess  of  man]  kind. 

Sesolcedt  That  the  peculiar  adaptability  to  sea  vessels  of  the  new  motor  pre- 
fentcd  to  the  world  by  Captain  E&icssoh,  is  now  fully  established ;  and  that  it 
as  likely  to  prove  in  every  respect  superior  to  steam  for  such  purposes. 

Baolteij  That  the  remarkable  economy  of  fuel  necessary  for  its  working,  the 
slueoce  of  all  risk  from  explosion,  and  the  low  temperature  throughout  the  ship, 
^'ven  in  the  engine  and  fire  rooms,  as  satisfactorily  exhibited  on  this  trip,  are 
^aoDf  the  most  prominent  claims  of  the  Caloric  Engine  to  the  attention  of  the 
wientjfic  and  commercial  world. 

Baoltedt  That  in  his  lucid,  simple,  and  comprehensive  statement  of  his  theory 
ud  description  of  his  engine,  Capt.  Ericsson  has  not  only  demonstrated  the 
^taaliful  completeness  ^nd  perfect  working  of  the  system  which  he  has  brought, 
tventv  years'  elaboration,  to  its  present  commanding  position  before  the  worlds 
DBthu  shown  a  fertility  of  resource,  and  a  ready  command  of  his  vast  scientific 
Isoovledge,  which  hardly  less  entitles  him  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  hear 
laJiD. 

Retoktd^  That  in  the  admirable  construction  of  the  Ericsson  and  in  the  beauty 
of  her  model,  and  in  the  perfectly  successful  production  of  so  novel  and  remark- 
mis  an  engine,  Messrs.  P£RRiNE,  Pattersom  ql  Stack,  her  builders,  and  Messrs. 
K0G6    l&LAJiATER,  her  machinists,  have  shown  themselves  worthy  coadjutors 

10  Doble  a  project,  so  important  an  invention. 

Baoludj  That  E.  W.  Stoughtos,  Esq.,  the  intimate  friend  and  legal  adviser 
« th*  inventor,  Johh  B.  Kitchikg,  Esq.,  and  G.  B.  Ijimar,  Esq.,  and  others, 
who  have  invested  their  capital  and  lent  their  influence  to  ensure  the 
■*c««s  of  this  great  enterprise,  are  entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  en- 
^  Social,  Commercial,  and  Industrial  world. 

a.  G.  WHITE,  ) 

JAMRS.  J.  MA  PES.  >  Committee. 

FREEMAN  HUNT.  > 


Irt.  III.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE  IN  18a. 

I>  aceordanoe  with  our  plan  of  embodying  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^ 
■■•^rMW,  from  year  to  year,  a  history  of  the  progress  of  Trad  j  and  Com- 
'J^ni  the  principal  commercial  cities,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
mnual  review  or  statement  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  Editors  of 
^Bdiimore  Price  Current* 

A  review  of  the  business  operations  of  our  city  for  the  year  elapsed,  although 
» Btty  not  aflbrd  any  very  striking  feature  with  regard  to  actual  increase,  will 
a  regular  and  healthy  condition  of  things,  with  an  abundant  money  market, 
*Mtn  abnence  of  specuktion  generally;  and  there  is  to  be  observed  every  ele- 
■wt  of  future  growth  and  prosperity,  with  the  promise  that  so  soon  as  our 
c*n7ing  facilities  are  perfected,  an  extent  of  inland  as  well  as  foreign  trade,  equal 
(0  tile  desires  of  the  most  zealously  ambitious,  must  be  realized.   With  regard 
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to  the  progreM  made  toward  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  trading  opention^  ft 
is  A  source  of  unfeigned  pleasure  to  know  that  within  the  past  twelve  monlkit 
number  of  most  important  objects,  which  only  require  time  to  canj  oataiidd»> 
velop  wilh  entire  success,  have  been  commenced  under  very  anspicioas  drM- 
stances.   In  the  train  of  these  we  think  we  can  see  many  other  objects  of  ncn^T 
equal  moment  as  aiTccting  the  future  of  our  city,  taken  up  and  as  ably  ud 
energotic;illy  managed.    Since  we  last  presented  an  annual  statemqfit  of  oir 
trade  and  commerce,  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress  and  by  o« 
City  Council  for  the  improvement  of  our  harbor  and  ship  canal.  ThisisiiiB 
desirable  object,  for  which  our  Board  of  Trade  had  been  assiduously  laboriigi 
and  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  general  Government  will  follow  up  its  acknow1cd[^ 
mcnt  of  the  propriety  of  our  position  by  a  further  appropriation,  and  one  Bore 
commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  object.    In  the  meantime,  itisbopd 
our  HUito  Iicgislaturo  will  imitate  the  example  of  our  City  Council  by  ming 
an  appropriation  toward  improving  the  Patnpsco  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Our  steam  connection  wilh  the  South  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  complfMy 
established — the  Palmetto,  sailing  to  Charleston,  is  to  have  a  consort  of  l^W 
tons,  the  largest  steamer  ever  built  at  Baltimore — she  is  building  at  the  yar^  « 
Mr.  Robb,  and  her  construction  has  already  reached  an  advanced  stage.  EanMrf 
apponls  are  being  made  daily  to  our  merchants,  and  the  merchants  of  Savaimk 
to  cHtiiblish  a  lino  of  steamers  between  Baltimore  and  that  port,  and  of  Utetti 
subject  has  come  so  palpably  before  them  that  wo  cannot  but  indulge  thelup 
that  wc  may  in  a  few  months  put  afloat  two  more  steamers  to  follow  in  the  w«i 
of  our  pioneer  line  to  the  South. 

Much  bus  been  said  within  the  year  upon  the  subject  of  direct  trade  withB* 
rope.  However  zealous  we  may  be  in  our  efforts  to  place  Baltimore  upon  Hi 
a  footing  as  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  Southern  merohantb  to  go  to  the  Nflitf 
for  their  purchases,  the  truth  connot  be  disguised  that  our  water  facilitiei  0 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  establishing  Baltimore  as  the  impofti^ 
point  for  the  present.  What  we  want  most  now  is  aid  in  perfecting  our  wite 
facilities  su  that  vessels  of  even  present  average  tonnage  may  arrive  and  dep* 
ad  libitum.  Ijei  us  renew  and  redouble  our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  ^ 
harbor  and  river — when  we  are  ready,  the  South  will  take  us  by  the  hand. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  completed  to  Wheeling!  Who  botft 
citixcnH  of  B;dliniore  can  fully  apprehend  the  import  of  those  words  ?  Thongk  i 
be  not  our  viu^ation  to  indulge  in  panegyric,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  an  exetf 
inuHt  be  |H'nnitted  us  if  we  soar  somewhat  with  the  bright  wings  which  hope  Itf 
lent  us  ill  the  contemplation  of  that  great  event.  We  have  reached  the  threshol 
and  the  stcppin«;-sitone  of  our  true  comroervial  destiny,  and  there  is  nothing  af 
can  turn  n!«  b.ick.  The  wide  and  fnr  West  has  opened  her  ample  arms  to  nt^ 
us  and  bids  us  luHl-spced  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  prize  which  nature  hi»  • 
long  and  }>alienlly  held  out  to  us.  Who  will  say  that  the  prize  is  not  alrei^ 
ours,'  The  hi^po  deferreii  through  a  protracted  series  ol  j-ears  is  finally  resold 
into  a  complete  rvality,  and  the  most  f^nguine  calculations  of  those  by  whoa 
was  tirst  ontertained  aW  on  the  eve  of  Wing  entirely  verified. 

C\ui. — i\mKTi,itiJ,  This  article  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  ft 
turv«  of  vnir  trade.  ha\ing  eMablishod  it««lf  in  fuvor  whvnever  its  qualities  ba 
Uvn  tested.  The  increas^Hi  use  of  s:eam  power.  particuUrly  on  the  oeei 
ami  the  p\twing  prefen^noe  for  che.ip  bituminous  coal  for  domestic  purpM 
Kavi^  eau<od  an  exiraordinary  demand  for  Cumberland,  and  our  routes  of  tim 
portaiiou  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost  within  the  past  Tear  in  order  to  m 
th^  wants  of  the  diffeivni  <s>mpanie$  working  mines  in  the  Alleghany  regi 
The  trade  in  the  Murly  part  of  the  year  opened  ur.de r  some  disadrsntages,  owi 
to  the  fa:lar>(»  of  the  lar^^y^i  comparr  then  in  o|M>^AU^>n•  the  late  ttarrluid  Mia 
l\Hn)vtnY,  and  continued  de|^f>^$«ed  ur.:il  May,  when  it  revived,  an&  has  com 
tted  s»u<^  then  with  n^nra:  activity.  Tne  denwusi  for  transportation  bj  the  R 
^\ad  Oom(unv  lus  exceeded  it's  ab'.lity  ti>  prov^ie  car^uid  at  this  tioie. 
MROunt  to  thi»  nuriel  fer  ship»eBt  and  c^MtsumpL-oa  is  st  the  rate  of  ah 
3iK\tHH)  tm  f«r  annaok  aSlhoa^  tW  basiiM  «f  tiw  ccnpaaT's  jwr  mdmg 
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October,  1853,  did  not  exceed  306,000  tons.  The  Railroad  Company  having  made 
■rdiminary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  coal  trade,  the  exceeding- 
ly aetire  demand  now  prevailing  warrants  us  in  the  belief  that  the  receipts  of 
laSS  wUl  reach  not  less  than  600,000  tons. 

aKons  or  coal  at  BALnMoax  Foa  thx  fast  kight  txaks,  to  tbk  1st  or  jAKUAar. 


IMS. 
1846. 
1847  . 
1648. 


•tons 


ComberUod.  Anthrmc^e. 
16,000  90.000 
18303  100.000 
60.259  110.000 
60,289  125,000 


1849. 

1850  . 

1851  . 

1852  . 


•tons 


Cumberland.  Anthnus'a. 
71.699  140,000 
146.645  160.000 
168.855  200.000 
256,000  125,000 


Cqftee — Rio,   This  article  has  experienced  fewer  fluctuations  in  price  during 
1853  than  we  had  oe^on  to  note  in  former  years,  and  though  the  importer  has 
not  realized  much  profit  the  trade  generally  has  been  more  healthy.   The  fulling 
off  in  the  importations  from  Brazil,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  is  attrib- 
■ted  to  the  shortness  of  the,erop  and  the  consequent  high  prices  which  prevailed 
it  Rio  Janeiro  throughout  the  year.   On  the  1st  ot*  January,  1852  the  stock  in 
thii  market  was  38,000  bags;  the  imports  since  that  date,  as  shown  below, 
imonnt  to  358,089  bags,  being  less,  by  61,504  bags,  than  those  of  1851.  Stock 
ta  hand  Jan.  1st,  1853,  33,500  bags.   The  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  onr 
Vfckl V  reports,  condensed  below,  have  ruled  very  steady,  the  range  for  the  whole 
|ear  being  from  8^  to  9)  cents.   During  the  greater  part  of  January  last  the 
OMiket  i^aa  dull,  at  8i  a  8|  cts.,  but  at  the  close  of  the  month,  under  favorable 
idrices  from  Brazil,  an  advance  of  half  a  cent  was  realized.   The  market  opened 
in  February  at  8f  a  9^  cents — about  the  middle  of  the  month  an  improvement  of 
8^  cent  took  place,  with  large  sales,  and  the  month  closed  with  holders  firm. 
Miich  opened  aull;  though  prices  were  sustained,  and  the  same  feeling  continued 
util  the  last  of  the  month.  In  April  a  decline  was  experienced,  the  sales  ranging 
from  9  to  9^  cents ;  an  improvement,  however,  was  realized  about  the  middle  of 
month,  and  prices  ruled  quite  steady  at  9^  a  9f  cents,  until  the  close.  Early 
in  May  the  market  was  quite  active;  the  sales  were  large,  but  at  a  slight  con- 
Mion  in  prices,  which  state  of  things  prevailed  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
DODth.   In  June  the  market  ruled  quite  steady  at  from  8i  to  9f,  and  for  average 
orgo  9|  cents.   July  presented  no  change.   In  August  the  importations  were 
lMa?y,  and  the  market  became  depressed  and  prices  receded  slightly  with  large 
Mies  at  prices  ranging  from  8f  to  9^  cents,  the  market  closing  for  tlio  month 
vith  large  sales.   The  same  feeling  and  prices  prevailed  throughout  September. 
Oetober  opened  dull,  and  prices  continued  to  rule  low,  being  at  8^  a  9  cents,  until 
tlu  close  of  November,  when  a  decided  improvement  was  realized.  December 
opened  with  holders  firm  at  9i  cents,  and  prices  further  improved  toward  the 
Biddle  of  the  month,  since  when  the  market,  though  not  active,  has  ruled  steady 
atH  to  9f  cents. 

mroaTS  or  oorrxa  at  this  PoaT  roa  thx  last  tbxkx  txaxs. 


iram  Rio  Janeiro. . . 

ftm  Laguayra  

iram  Pdrto  Cabello . 

ICaracaibo  . . . . 
Ibm  West  Indies..  . 
tbm  coastwise  


Total. 


18§i. 

18S1. 

m. 

224,082 

266,240 

160.194 

16,241 

21.081 

24.040 

564 

5.8*18 

2.754 

8,585 

8.1  U 

6.583 

4,280 

8.886 

8.984 

258,692 

805.108 

187.464 

CoTTOii.  The  course  of  the  trade  in  this  article  for  the  past  year  has  not  ex- 
Ubiied  any  featnro  worthy  of  particular  note.  Thus  far  our  receipts  have  been 
<i^T  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of  our  local  manufacturers  leaving  no- 
^gto  be  exported  hence.  According  to  all  accounts  with  reference  to  the 
crop,  it  will  be  still  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Sales  were  made  the  first 
vtek  in  Jannary  at  8^  a  9|  cents  for  Virginia  and  Gnll^  whieh  prieea  continoed 
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to  prevail,  with  bat  slight  fluctuation,  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  i 
havin<jr  increased  on  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  the  market  tended  dowi 
•ales  Del  n^  made  at  71  a  9  cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgia,  mod 
bat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  a  reaction  took  place,  and  prices  contin 
advance  until  they  reached  9  to  11  cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  G< 
and  Gulf.  These  quotations  were  continued  antil  early  in  Jone,  whei 
some  slight  fluctuations,  the  market  gradually  improved  up  to  the  20th  of  A 
previous  to  which  sales  were  made  as  high  as  10  a  12^  cents;  here  a  s1i| 
dine  took  place,  at  which  the  market  ruled  till  near  the  close  of  October,  v 
further  decline  was  experienced,  which  prevailed  for  some  weeks,  the  qaol 
early  in  December  being  9  a  1 1  cents,  cash  and  time,  for  Virginia,  Georgi 
Gulf.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  market  was  steady  at  9  a  lOi  cents. 

The  receipts  of  Cotton  at  this  port  for  the  last  three  years  have  been 
lows,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained: — 


iSSL  iSti. 

From  New  Orleans                                         4.784  8,070 

From  Mobile;                                                  8,869  2,787 

From  Apalachioola                                          1,496  677 

FromS^vanoah                                               2,996  2,950 

From  Charleston   1 8,000  12,600 

From  North  Carolina                                       2,000  2,000 

From  Virginia  and  other  places                           6,000  6,600 

Total   83,594  29,484 


Fish. — MackereL  The  stock  of  Mackerel  on  hand  in  this  market  on  t 
of  January,  1862,  amounted  to  about  6,000  barrels.  Inspections  for  tl 
year,  22,337  barrels,  a  decrease  compared  with  those  of  1861,  of  10,637  I 
leaving  u  stock  of  3,200  barrels  on  hand  on  the  1st  instant  This  deflcie 
the  receipts  is  owing  in  part,  according  to  the  Boston  Price-Current,  to  t 
pediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  fishermen  by  the  Britisli  authorities, 
have  ruled  unusually  high  in  consequence  of  the  limited  supply,  and  an 
demand  for  home  consumption.  Annexed  will  be  found  the  quotations 
different  months  as  reported  from  week  to  week  in  this  paper: — 


MAOKKEEL — LAEQB. 

No.  1.  No.  S.  No. 

January  17   $9  00  a  $9  60  $8  00  a  $8  50  $5  62  a 

February  14   9  00  a   9  50  8  00  a   8  50  5  50  a 

March  13    9  50  a   9  75  8  25  a   9  00  5  76  a 

April  17   9  60  a  10  00  8  50  a  9  00  A  87  a 

May  15                              11  50  a                10  50  a    7  00  a 

June  19                              1100  a   10  00  a    ....  6  00  a 

July  17   10  50  a  11  60  9  75  a  10  00  6  62  a 

August  14   11  00  a  11  50   a   7  00  a 

September  18   11  00  a  11  50  8  75  a  10  00  7  25  a 

Octuber  16   12  50  a  13  00  10  50  a  11  00  7  25  a 

November  13   13  50  a  14  00  10  50  a  11  00  7  50  a 

December  18   12  50  a  14  00  9  76  a  11  00  7  50  a 


Shad,  The  in^tpections  of  Shad  the  past  year  show  on  increase  over  tfa 
1861  of  1,462  barrels.  The  first  receipts  appeared  early  in  April  and  sold  a1 
a  9  76  per  barrel,  and  the  receipts  subsequently  not  equaling  the  demand, 
advanced  to  SlO  60  a  11  00  per  barrel,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  con 
to  range  at  those  figures  until  near  the  close  of  the  season,  when  a  slight  d 
as  usual,  was  submitted  to  by  some  in  order  to  close  out  their  stocks. 

Herrings.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  this  article  tl 
year,  compared  with  1861,  of  6,000  barrels.  The  market  opened  forNortli 
Una  and  Susquehanna  at  $6  60  a  6  00,  but  soon  declined  to  $4  76  a  6 
which  it  continued  to  rule  until  the  close. 

Flour.  Our  inspection  returns  at  foot,  show  a  very  large  incrsase  ii 
Howard-atreet  and  CSity  Milla,  eoopared  with  those  of  last  year,  and  ahoi 
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Qop  of  wheat  again  prove  abundant,  the  receipts  of  1853  will  show  a  mnch 
|Nater  increase.  The  range  of  the  market  for  Howard-street  we  have  con- 
m»ed  from  the  weekly  reports  as  published  in  the  Price-Current. 

aHaward-streeL  The  market  opened  in  January  with  sales  at  84  00 — stock 
(ht;  on  the  17th  the  article  advanced  to  84  06^,  and  on  the  23d  to  |4  37  ; 
6  month  closing  with  sales  at  84  18f.  Upon  the  opening  of  navigation  early 
m  Febniaryy  a  more  lively  demand  sprung  up,  though  prices  varied  but  little, 
With  sales  at  84  18|  a  4  12i,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  conse- 
quence of  favorable  foreign  advices,  the  market  went  up  to  84  37i  a  4  50 ;  to- 
wud  the  close  of  the  month,  however,  it  settled  down  to  |4  25,  and  by  the  5th 
of  March  it  had  a^ain  receded  to  $4  00;  but  before  the  close  of  the  next  week, 
mder  the  effect  of  advices  from  Europe  and  h'ffht  receipts,  prices  improved,  with 
sales  at  84  25,  but  again  declined  near  the  end  of  March  to  $4  OSi,  and  on  the 
^  of  April  to  84  00.  Here  the  market  remained  steady  until  the  beginning  of 
Mtj,  when  an  advance  was  realized,  the  market  closing  on  the  7th  at  84  37^  a 
43};  on  the  15th  it  had  again  receded  to  84  12(,  which  price  prevniled  unt 

a'  in  June,  when  sales  were  made  at  84  25 ;  in  a  few  days  there  was  another 
nf|  sales  at  |4  12^  a  4  18};  at  which  quotation  the  market  continued  until 
UaeloAe  of  July,  when  it  declined  to  84  00  for  old,  and  84  06^  a  4  12^  for 
fitth  ground.  These  prices  continued,  with  little  variation,  until  the  22d  of  Au- 
mt,  when  on  account  of  foreign  intelligence  an  advance  of  37i  a  50  cents  per 
Dirrel  was  realized,  market  closing  on  the  27th  at  84  50 ;  on  the  3d  of  Septcm- 
Iwit  again  declined  to  84  25  a  4  18|,  which  continued  to  be  the  current  prices 
iiBtO  the  9th  October,  when  sales  were  made  at  $4  31i ;  on  the  16th  at  84  37i ; 
SMb  at  84  56i  a  4  62^;  12th  November  at  84  87^;  20th  at  85  12^  a  5  25; 
I^eeember  3d  prices  declined  to  85  00  a  4  93f,  but  rallied  on  the  18th,  with 
ides  at  85  25  a  5  37i,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  declined  again  to  85  12^, 
it  which  the  market  was  steady  with  a  good  demand. 

Ctfv  Mills.  The  receipts  of  this  description  the  past  year  show  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  year  1851  amounting  to  161,141  barrels.  The  range  of  prices 
on  been  very  much  the  same  as  for  Howard-street 

Rge  Flour,  Has  been  in  good  request,  and  has  commanded  full  prices  during 
«eyear. 

Com  Meal,  The  quantity  ground  the  past  year  shows  a  very  material  increase 
^^^uj^with  last  year,  being  upwards  of  23,000  barrels.   Prices  generally  have 

FLOUE  nrspxcnoNB. 

1849.        18S0.       18S1.  18Sf. 

Wird-street   4*74,619  649,233  588,649  729.582 

^ISma.   246,768  206,286  824,168  486,096 

Bttqnehanna   16,272  17,057  28,899  61,817 

Jfc   6,291 

nnilj   27,874  86,171  84,494  88,929 

«rs.   8,011  6,480  7.678  6.460 

Oommeal   64,887  46,860  88,146  67,188 

GuiR.  The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  interest  of 
tbi  agriculturists  of  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  Baltimore  draws  sup- 
plies. The  prices  generally  have  been  remunerative.  Propitious  seasons  and 
dteodve  applications  of  lime,  guano,  and  other  renovators  and  fertilizers,  to  the 
wnI,  have  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  production,  and  we  hope,  with  a  continu- 
•tloQ  and  increase  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  to- 
Stther  with  the  extension  and  completion  of  our  railroads,  to  be  able  to  report 
wretfter  still  Iwgger  supplies.  We  are  now  enabled  to  present  inducements  to  ' 
■dler  and  biiy^t  enperior  to  most  other  markets,  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety 
of  demand,  thus  maintaining  at  all  times  a  wholesome  state  of  trade. 

Wheat  In  January  the  market  opened  with  limited  receipts  at  87  to  90  cents 
■ad  96  to  100  cents  for  red  and  white.  In  March,  supplies  increasing  with  an 
improved  demand,  continued  to  advance,  with  occasional  temporary  depression. 
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when  in  May  103c.  was  obtained  for  red,  and  112o.  for  whita  In  Jvltj  pw 
the  new  crop  appeared  at  market,  and  gave  promise  of  superior  qnahty,  il 
son  throughout  having  been  favorable  Tor  its  proper  maturing,  and  the  qi 
was  rightly  estimated  to  be  large ;  but  immediately  after  harvest,  and  while 
of  the  crop  yet  remained  upon  the  fields,  a  continued  spell  of  wet  weati 
sued,  whicii  seriously  injured  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  of  Ml 
and  Virginia,  which  upon  arrival  at  market  proved  sprouted,  tough,  and  u 
shipment  or  immediate  grinding;  large  orders  remained  unexecuted  owing 
unsuitableness  of  the  article  for  long  voyages.  The  new  crop  started  at 
96o.  for  red,  and  100c.  for  white  for  dry  parcels,  while  the  range  of  toii| 
sprouted  was  from  66  to  85c.  Prices  ran  up  in  Aujpust  to  104c  for  n 
115c.  for  white,  but  fell  back  in  September.  Late  in  December  115  to  11( 
realized  for  prime  red,  120  to  125c.  for  white,  the  highest  figures  reached 
the  year.   The  receipts  are  estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

By  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  bush.  ] 

**  **  Susquehanna  Railroad  

**      Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  

**      Tide- Water  Canal,  wagons,  <bc   * 

-     Water-borne  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina   2,1 

Total   8.' 


Which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

To  city  millers   2,* 

Shipment  coastwise   ' 

**      to  Europe  

"      to  West  Indies  and  Briti^  North  American  Colonies.. ...... 

Stock  in  millers'  and  other  hands,  December  81, 1852  

ToUl  .*   8. 


The  stock  held  by  Millers  December  31,  1851,  was  estimated  at  215,00 
els,  which  has  been  ground  in  addition. 

Com.  With  licrht  supplies  in  January  and  February,  the  market  openc 
to  62  cents ;  in  March  and  April,  receipts  increasinfr,  prices  receded  a» 
from  52  to  58  cents,  after  which  they  improved,  with  a  firm  market  and 
advance,  until  in  September,  60  to  64  cents  was  paid ;  in  October,  old  c 
coming  scarce  and  demand  active,  the  figures  were  run  up  to  67  cents  foi 
and  73  for  yellow ;  in  November  to  73  to  76  cents  for  white,  and  76  to  7 
for  yellow,  when  the  supply  of  old  was  exhausted.  New  com  was  receive 
bcr  4th.  and  sold  at  58  to  60  cents,  but  receipts  were  limited  until  al 
middle  of  November,  when  they  increased  largely,  and  cargoes  suitable  f 
ment  were  in  active  request  at  63  to  66  cents;  in  December  the  sup 
heavy,  and  prices  ranged  from  55  to  62  cents  for  white,  and  59  to  64  for 
We  would  here  remark,  a  lar^^e  supply  of  coasting  vessels  contributed  tc 
the  market  and  prevent  any  depre^ou  of  prices^  The  prevalence  of  w 
ther  this  fall  and  winter  caused  a  portion  of  the  receipts  to  have  been  ii 
d;:mp  condition,  and  much  of  it  was  damaged :  such  was  sold  at  from  4 
cents.  Shippers  say  they  have  rarely  experienced  as  much  diflScnUy  in  • 
suitable  com  for  shipment — the  receipts  are  estimated  as  follows: — 

By  the  BaltioKre  and  Ohio  Raihraad  hoik 

*  Scsqnehanna  Railn».d  

*^      Plulaiklplum»  WilBain^oD^  ami  Baltimore  RaibruAd  

•     TWI*- Water  Csnals.  ws^nu^  Ac  

Water bme^  froo  lUnrUnd,  IVlavare,  sod  Virginia   S, 


fViib  mmi  (kmmtrm  cf  BMmoM  in  1858. 


WIU  hu  bM  taken  M  IbUowi 


aiynuiU  ooMlwiM   2,200.000 

*       to  Europe   99,900 

«       to  Weit  Indies   121,000 

"       to  K.  IX,  corn  meal   225,000 

Diilillen   600.000 

Gij  eoosomptioo   600,000 


Total   8,746,900 


OMs.  In  January  the  market  opened  at  35  to  37  cent«,  and  by  the  last  of 
Minsh  declined  to  31  to  33  cents;  in  April  prices  improved,  and  advanced  until 
40  to  43  cents  was  realized  in  July,  when  new  oats  were  received  and  brought 
Mto  81  cents;  as  the  condition  improved  prices  went  up,  and  in  November 
Hies  were  effected  at  44  cents,  but  declined  again  in  December  to  36  to  40  cents. 
The  crop  in  this  section  has  proved  a  very  large  one,  and  has  been  met  by  an 
aetive  demand.  The  receipts  are  estimated  to  have  been  about  800,000  bushels, 
of  which  shippers  have  taken  225,000  bushels ;  the  balance  has  gone  into  home 
eoDfumption. 

"Xye.  Prices  ruled  in  the  spring  from  72  to  78  cents.  The  new  crop  opened 
ii70,bnt  with  a  good  demand  soon  advanced,  and  for  some  time  has  been  steady 
ft  80  to  90  cents,  the  latter  Pennsylvania.  The  receipts,  mostly  from  home 
warees,are  about  165,000  bushels;  140,000  bushels  have  been  taken  by  dis- 
tOlers. 

BHaek'Eycd  Peas,  The  receipts  of  this  article  have  fallen  off,  and  are  not  over 
10,000  bushels,  all  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.  The  price  of  the 
olderop  from  76  to  87  cents;  the  new  crop  from  105  to  120  cents. 

Beans.  Receipts  about  5,000  bushels.  The  price  of  prime  parcels  has  ruled 
fiom  150  to  175  centii. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  receipts  of  grain  for  three  years : — 


18S0. 

18S1. 

18SL 

2,600,000 

8,461,160 

On  

2,660,000 

8,746,900 

460,000 

800,000 

^  

160,000 

166,000 

16,000 

10,000 

Budb  

8,000 

6,000 

6,868,000 

8,177,060 

GuARo. — ^The  imports  of  Peruvian  at  Baltimore  the  past  ^ear  do  not  much  ez- 
eced  those  of  1851,  amounting  to  about  25,500  tons.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
tlMfiict  that  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  government  have  imported  a  considerable 

ritity  into  Noiiolk  and  Alexandria  for  the  first  time.  The  demand  was  active 
past  season,  and  prices  ruled  high  from  dealers  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  article.  The  importers'  prices  remained  unchanged  at  $46  20  per  ton  during 
tiieyear. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  recent  statement  in  the  Boston 
fonrnal,  in  which  the  total  imports  of  Guano  into  all  the  United  States  in  1851 
ire  put  down  at  23,153  tons.  The  imports  of  Peruvian  Guano  at  Baltimore 
ilooe  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  at  least  10,000  tons 
vere  imported  into  other  ports  in  that  year,  which  would  make  the  total  12,000 
tons  more  than  is  stated  by  the  Journal.  The  total  imports  of  Peruvian  Guano 
btoalltlie  United  States  during  the  year  1852,  were  79  cargoes,  with  41,088 
tons,  (3,240  Ibe.) 

nOrndfe-'Or  PERUVIAN  QVAVO  AT  BALTncOEB  FOB  LAST  rOUB  YEARS. 

IMI  tons      2.700  I  1861  tons  26,000 

IWO   6,800  I  1862   26,600 

We  would  notice  in  this  connection,  the  introduction  of  a  new  fertilizer,  one 
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which  n  beginning  to  Attract  the  attention  offannentnd  sdentHle  umb,  i 
Minenl  Phosphate  of  Lime,  of  which  we  have  already  reported  the  arriral  of  I 
cargoes  nt  Baltimore.  This  article  is  obtained  from  mines  in  the  States  of  M 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  latter  State  a  companj  baa  been  incorpon 
by  the  Legislature  for  its  manufactare.  The  mineral  is  simply  ran  throoff 
pnlverizcr,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  by  the  agncultorist  The  following  is* 
analysis  of  this  new  fertilizer;  phosphate  of  lime  92,  flaate  of  lime  7,  nrariatBi 
carbonate  of  lime  L  The  price  according  to  this  analysis  is  $30  per  ton,dei 
erable  at  Baltimore.   Evan  T.  Ellicott,  Esq.,  is  the  agent  for  this  city. 

Hides.  The  stock  remaining  in  importers'  hands  at  the  close  of  1851,  mnei 
ed  to  51,800.  During  the  past  year  the  foreign  importations  hare  beenn 
■mall,  showing  a  falling  off  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  79,817,  toA 
consequence  uf  the  light  supplies,  the  market  has  been  kept  almost  bare  do! 
the  whole  year.  From  January  till  near  the  close  of  February,  the  market 
mained  very  dull ;  about  that  period,  however,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  prii 
advanced  for  all  descriptions,  and  continued  gradually  but  steadilv  to  impiD 
until  prices  of  Rio  Grande  and  Pbta  reached  17  to  ]7f  cents,  (which  wa 
the  month  of  August,)  and  the  Porto  CabcUoand  Lsguayni  13  to  14  cents; 
then  the  market  declined  to  15}  a  16  cents  for  Rio  Grande  and  La  Phita,at«i( 
prices  continued  to  rule  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  There  was  no  stock  in  I 
porters'  hands  on  1st  inst. 

IMPOBTS  rOE  TEAE  1862. 


From  Kivcr  Plato   f 84,078 

From  Rio  Grande   14.674 

From  lUo  Janeiro   8,670 

From  Porto  CabcUo.   28,188 

From  West  Indies  and  other  foreign  parts   10,471 

From  California   .  27,842 

From  coastwise  ports   60,064 


Total,  1862   173,987 

"    1861   263.794 

"    1860    208,096 

"    1819   285.742 


Ikon.  This  article,  which  for  some  years  past,  has  been  productive  of  1 
little  remuneration  to  manufacturers  or  dealers,  has  undergone  a  considei*) 
ehange  for  the  better  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  at  one  period  the  nuH 
was  characterized  by  considerable  excitement.  Up  to  August  last  there  badi 
peared  no  visible  change  in  the  article,  but  about  the  middle  of  that  monthfi 
VKes  from  Europe  caused  holders  hero  to  become  very  firm,  and  Baltimore  \ 
which  had  been  almost  nominal  at  $23  per  ton,  advanced  to  $24,  and  was  qa 
firm ;  the  same  week  sales  of  Scotch  pig  were  made  to  arrive  on  private  ten 
the  quotition  for  which  had  been  $20  60  per  ton.  No  particular  change  to 
place  until  toward  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  there  were  brisk  sales 
Baltimore  pig,  stocks  of  n  liich  were  small,  and  Scotch  pig  wan  sold  to  arrive  at  I 
per  ton.  On  the  2d  of  October  the  Price-Current  quoted  Scotch  pig  at  125 
to  2G  50,  and  Baltimoro  pig  $27  to  28,  and  the  following  week  sales  of  I 
former  were  made  at  $27  per  ton,  and  of  the  latter  at  $28  to  30  per  ton,  ft 
active  sales,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  all  kinds  were  held  higher,  stocks  be 
very  much  reduced.  From  that  time  forward  until  about  the  close  of  the  y< 
the  market  continued  tirm  at  the  advance  just  noted,  although  no  very  larsre  at 
were  efloctcd.  The  last  week  in  December  the  advance  was  realized,  ai 
showing  prices  to  be  as  follows :  Scotch  pig  $32 :  Baltimoro  forage  pig  $33 ; 
anthracite  No.  1,  $32,  pig  anthracite  No.  2,  $31;  and  all  other  descriptions 
proportion.  The  stocks  of  all  kinds  are  limited,  and  the  blasl4amaces  of 
State,  most  of  which  had  been  idle  fur  some  time,  are  now  about  going  into  opi 
Uon  ag:iin. 

Wo  invite  attention  to  the  following  table,  which  has  been  prepared  ^ 
much  care. 
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mow  irmffACEs  of  martlard. 

lowing  table  exbibits  the  names,  number,  location  and  capacity  of  all 
ikniaees  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  During  the  late  depression  and  ez- 
inorts,  most  of  these  furnaces  have  been  idle,  but  prices  having  greatly 
» Uiey  are  now  about  going  into  blast  again : — 

^  Capftdtj 

wmmo&n.  No.  Location.  p«raimiiin. 

g.*.   1      Alleghany  County  tons  8,000 

rage   2    6,000 

  1                   "    1.600 

  1      Washington  County   2,600 

(■g   1                   "    1,000 

•   1      Frederick  County   8,000 

  1                 "    1,600 

  1      Howard  County   1,600 

•  •   1      Ann  Arundel  County   2,000 

tak   1           «          «    2,000 

  2            "          "    4,000 

  1            **          "    2,000 

  1      Worcester  County   1,600 

  2      Baltimore  County   7,000 

  1                  "    4,000 

r.   1    2,600 

  1      Harford  County   1,600 

1   1               "    1,000 

  1                "    1,600 

3kmce   2               "    6,000 

  1       Cecil  County   2,000 

  1      Baltimore  City   2,600 

  1                  "    2,600 

B   1                  «    2.600 

It   2                  "    6,000 

>ve   1                  "    2,000 


iL   81  Pigux)n   70,600 

,  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  table  below,  that  the  receipts  of  this  article 
Mded  those  of  1851  by  nearly  16,500,000  feet.  This  increase  is  alto- 
ing  to  a  steadily  growing  and  healthy  demand  from  the  South  for  bet- 
ta  of  white  pine.  The  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  have  furnished 
rger  amount  than  usual  the  past  year ;  the  Albany  and  Troy  markets 
M  very  high,  the  receipts  from  those  places  have  consisted  only  of 
or  three  cargoes  of  white  pine  and  a  small  quantity  of  hard  wood. 
» have  averaged  about  the  same  as  last  year.  First  receipts  last  spring 
boat  the  close  of  March,  and  trade  fairly  opened  the  second  week  in 
.  a  very  active  demand.  The  supply  through  the  greater  part  of  April 
;ood,  the  freshets  having  been  pretty  general  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
na.  Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  there  continued  to  be  a  good 
nand,  and  at  times  the  supply  was  deficient,  causing  prices  of  some 
■  to  advance.  We  have  also  to  note  a  greater  export  demand  for  the 
I  Islands  and  the  Coast  of  South  America,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a 
le  trade  in  a  short  time.  The  business  in  Southern  or  yellow  pine  at 
has  not  been  very  large  the  past  year,  the  receipts  being  somewhat 
1  prices  have  not  undergone  any  particular  change.  That  description 
om  Florida  is  generally  of  the  best  quality. 

or  LUMBEa  AT  BALTIUOaE  FOA  THX  FAST  FITS  TXAaS. 


.feet  88,132,688 
69,678,089 
68,000,000 


1861  feet  60,000,000 

1852   76,402,129 


figures  it  must  be  understood,  arc  included  the  amounts  brought  to 
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Baltimore  which  did  not  pass  through  onr  inspectors'  hands,  having  been  is> 
spected  at  different  towns  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  by  which  route  itwif 
brought  to  Baltimore.  Thus  the  amount  inspected  at  Baltimore  the  past  year, 
which  was  67,002,129  feet,  and  the  amount  which  came  through  Baltimore  lii 
railroad,  which  was,  up  to  Ist  January,  1853,  9,400,000,  make  the  total  reoeipli 
the  past  year  76,402,129  feet,  or  an  increase  of  16,402,129  over  those  of  1851. 

Molasses.   Sales  of  New  Orleans  were  made  in  January  at  28  a  28i  cents; 
24th,  27i  a  28  cents.   The  first  of  the  Cuba  crop,  received  about  30th  Januaiji 
was  sold  to  arrive  at  19^  cents;  New  Orleans  continued  to  be  maintained  it 
27i  a  28  cts.,  and  Cuba  at  19i,  until  14th  of  February  it  declined  to  18  a  I8i  eti^ 
Early  in  March  receipts  fell  off  for  New  Orleans,  and  prices  improved,  mIm 
having  been  made  at  29i  a  30  cents.   A  cargo  of  Porto  Rico,  the  first  of  the 
season,  was  sold  on  private  terms,  supposed  at  25  a  26  cents;  Cuba  to  arrive  at 
18  cents;  13th  March  Cuba  sold  at  17f,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month  it 
17  cts.;  Now  Orleans  29  a  30  cts.;  April  10th  Porto  Rico  sold  at  25  a  27icti.; 
May,  the  stock  was  exhausted,  and  prime  qualities  were  in  good  demand;  asal* 
of  Porto  Rico  was  made  at  28i  cents ;  later  sales  were  made  28^  a  29  cents ; 
Juno  early  Cuba  sold  at  23^  cents,  and  English  Island,  the  first  that  arrived,  sow 
25^  a  26  cents;  declined  to  23i  a  24  cts.,  in  August  and  November  to  22  c6nt»*i 
market  continued  dull,  with  light  stock  during  the  balance  of  the  year.   The  fii^ 
of  new  crop  New  Orleans'  was  sold  from  the  vessel  early  in  December  at  30^  ct^ 
and  has  varied  but  little  from  that  price  since. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  the  tables  annexed  that  the  imports  from  the  West  IndJ^ 
fall  off  nearly  900  hhds.,  compared  with  1851,  whilst  those  coastwise  have  b&^ 
nearly  doubled. 


IMPOaTATIONS  or  MOLASSXS  AT  TOE  POAT  OF  BALTTXOaE  FOa  THB  PAST  THiaTXEK  TBA1 


nsT  roniEs. 

— COASTWISa.- 

YMJt. 

Hhds. 

Trca. 

BblB. 

Hhds. 

Tm. 

1840   

816 

167 

901 

868 

591 

1841  

4,S66 

169 

510 

678 

621 

155 

224 

418 

475 

Sis 

168 

15 

1,260 

809 

9.eJ 

1844   

5,654 

484 

520 

586 

75 

1845   

248 

430 

786 

588 

1846   

5,586 

542 

692 

407 

201 

1847   

488 

165 

248 

8 

1848  

6,608 

852 

247 

721 

564 

5,888 

499 

112 

251 

11,«« 

6.815 

529 

294 

'77 

244 

u,ru 

1851  

7.688 

8,829 
2,064 

808 

818 

171 

7,611 

80 

888 

158 

14,7W 

Pbovisioks.   Tlie  extent  of  the  provision  trade  in  Baltimore  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  period,  and  our  com- 
munication with  the  West  being  now  perfected,  we  anticipate  the  coming  yesrt 
much  larger  amount  of  business  than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  for  our  deal- 
ers  to  prosecute.   Everything  now  indicates  that  in  a  few  years  Baltimore  mnii 
become  one  of  the  leading  markets  for  the  exportation  of  this  article.  Hie 
stock  of  barreled  pork  in  this  market  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  was  only  800 
bbls.,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  not  more  than  500  or  600  bbls.  .Total 
exports  for  the  year,  9,000  bbls^  pork,  and  3,081  bbls.  beef.   Throughout  Janii. 
ary  last  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done,  partly  for  Southern  oidcrs,  with 
rather  limited  receipts,  the  stock  of  barreled  pork  in  the  market  being  extremely 
li^t  at  the  dose' of  the  month.    About  the  middle  of  Febrcary  there  was  cod- 
Merable  activity,  and  large  sales  of  both  bulk  and  barreled  pork  were  efiTected 
the  market  showing  an  upward  tendency — the  last  week  in  thai  month  dealers 
became  very  firm  on  kccount  of  advices'  from  the  West  of  an  advance  in  bulk 
meat  and  bacon,  and  the  sales  of  the  latter  were  large  and  principally  for  the 
South — stock  of  lard  very  light   In  March,  bacon  and  pork  were  in  active  re- 
quest, and  heavy  sales  were  effected ;  the  demand  being  more  than  equal  to  the 
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Pfljr,  prioM  eontinne  to  advance.  April  opened  with  larsfer  receipts  of  W- 
Mpork  and  bulk  meat,  via  New  Orleans — sales  of  lard  small,  stock  still  very 
tt|*  our  report  of  the  10th  showed  a  very  active  market  with  largo  sales  of 
Mydeiciiption — ^the  orders  from  the  South  were  quite  large,  and  contributed 
nud  stiffening  smoked  meats — the  next  week  presented  a  similar  state  of 
Agi,  market  very  animated ;  toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  market  grew 
ind  May  opened  rather  languid  for  bacon,  which  declined ;  this  feeling  con- 
Bed  throughout  the  month,  and  though  largo  sales  wore  made,  they  were 
wally  at  a  decline.  In  June  there  was  no  improvement  in  meats,  but  lord 
Be  into  active  demand,  and  sold  freely  about  the  middle  of  the  month— a  few 
ties  buying  up  all  the  stock  to  hold  in  anticipation  of  an  advance.  July 
■ed  with  a  good  business  in  lard,  but  meats  were  still  neglected,  there  being 
Southern  demand,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  there  was  an  improvement 
be  price  of  bacon  and  lard,  with  considerable  sales.  August  did  not  present  any 
tieilar  change.  In  September  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  business  transact- 
without  any  special  improvement  in  the  ^neral  tone  of  the  market.  October 
ipnttv  much  the  same,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  month  lard  became  very 
iw.  November  opened  with  some  briskness  in  mess  pork,  and  the  market 
fmd— stock  on  the  13th,  1,500  bbls.  The  last  month  of  the  year  opened 
h  i  good  demand  for  new  pork  and  bacon — old  stocks  bcinff  nearly  exhausted, 
moeh  was  done — ^the  month  closed  dull,  dealers  didly  looking  for  receipts  of 
rmeat 

?e  publish  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  range  of  prices  in  this  market 
1809:— 

t  PaiOn  OF  PORK.  V    t  FRICIS  OF  BAOOir.  ^ 

MeM.  Prime.  Bides.      Sboalden.  Hams. 

ivy  17..  816  26  a   $18  50  a    8f  a   9     8ia8i    ..  a.. 

nfyU..  16  60  a  $16  75  18  62ia  114  00  9  a  H  Si  a  Si  10  all 
ik  18..  16  60  a  17  00  18  75  a  14  00  9ia  9i  8i  a  9  lOiaU 
il    17..    IS  00a   18  60   16  00  a   16  60  10  all     8ia9i  lOfaUi 

r     16..    18  60a   19  00   17  00  a'  IO|a  lOi   9ia9  lOfall 

I     19..    18  00  a   18  60   16  60  a   16  75   91  a  lOi   8i  a  8|  lO^alli 
r     17..    19  26  a   19  S7i  17  60  a   17  76  10M*--    Si  a  Sf   lOi  a  12 
(011  14..    19  26  m   19  60   17  60  a   17  76  10ialOi   8|  a  9     lOi  a  18 
M'rlB..    19  00  a   19  26    17  26  a   17  60  10  a  lOf   9i  a  9i   12  a  18 

ib«  16..    17  60  a   18  00    17  00  a    9^  a  10     8i  a  9     12i  a  14 

«nVlS..    16  00  a   17  00    a    ....    9  a   9i   8  a  8^  12ia.. 

in'rlS..    19  00  a    a    91a  lOi   9i  a  . .  18|a.. 

imiTs.  In  brandies  there  6as  been  an  almost  unprecedented  advance  since 
Mth  of  July  last,  toward  the  close  of  which,  stocks  here  being  very  much 
Med,  Cognac,  which  we  had  quoted  at  $2  per  gallon,  sold  at*  $2  10  for  all 
Mr  vintages,  the  demand  having  increased  on  account  of  unfavorable  ad- 
a  from  France,  with  reference  to  the  new  crop.  Gin,  also,  at  that  time  be- 
te iiimer,  Scheidam  beiin^  quoted  at  an  advance,  in  the  foreign  market,  of  two 
iM  per  kan.  The  brandy  market  continued  to  tend  upward,  and  the  New 
^  Sk^tping  List  of  the  Slst  July  remarked  that  that  market  was  in  an  excited 
ti>  in  consequence  of  confirmatory  news  from  abroad,  as  to  the  failure  of  the  • 
tags,  and  reported  the  following  sales  there 

160  half-pipea  Cognac   $1  97i  a  |8  25 

60      "       Champagne   1  76   a   2  76 

260      "       Rochelle,  part  to  arrive   1  86   a   1  46 

160      «•      :Bordeaux   1  00   a   1  20 

^anetion  the  next  week,  brandy  was  sold  here  at  $}  92  a  $2  57i,  pale  and 

^vintages  of  1842  and  1849.  The  Shipjnn^  Lisl^  three  days  previously, 
)ted~ 

Sales  of  Cognac  at   $1  96   a  |8  76 

"    Champagne   1  76   a   2  76 

«     Rochelle   1  46   a   1  60 

"    Bordeaux   1  10  a   I  86 
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In  October  sales  were  made  here  at  $2  30  for  Cognac,  1851 ;  Roehelle  |1 
a  81  70;  and  Bordeaux,  $1  40.  At  this  time  (the  26th}  the  fact  was  ei^ 
lished  of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  vintage,  being  the  worst  that  had  tik 
place  for  many  years.  The  demand  for  England,  California,  and  Australia  « 
quite  large,  and  contributed  toward  stiffening  prices  and  adding  to  the  alr« 
excited  state  of  the  market  here  and  in  France.  In  November  prices  fortlMri 
vanced,  and  on  the  10th  the  following  were  the  quotations: — 

Hennessy.     $2  86  a  $4  00 

Otard,  Dupny  A  Oo   2  86  a  4  00 

PinetAOa   2  86  a  4  00 

Roullet  A  Co   2  80  a  4  00 

J.DurandAC5o   1  70  a  1  W 

J.  J.Dupuy   1  46  a  1  86 

A.  Seignette   1  76  a  1  80 

Alex.  Seignette   1  76  a  1  80 

Arzac  Sefenette   176  a  180 

With  a  continued  active  demand  for  all  kinds.  Stocks  of  the  old  vintages  k 
become  very  much  reduced  in  New  York,  and  orders  were  sent  on  here  to 
filled  at  a  heavy  advance,  but  our  dealers  were  not  willing  to  sell.  The  ft 
week  in  December  prices  affain  advanced  10  cents  per  gallon.  The  New  Yc 
Shipping  lAst  quoted  as  follows : — 

Cognac   |2  40  a  |8  26 

Champagne   1  87^  a  2  87i 

Roehelle.   1  66   a   2  00 

Bordeaux   1  60 

The  last  week  in  the  year  the  price  had  reached  $2  60  per  gallon  fori 
leading  brands,  and  all  the  others  in  proportion,  with  a  tendency  still  further 
advance,  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  months.  The  whole  advance  aii 
the  beginning  has  been  about  80  per  cent 

Sugar.  The  importations  the  past  vear  from  the  West  Indies  have  &llen  ( 
on  account  of  short  crop,  about  4,000  hhds.,  but  the  receipts  of  Louisiana  hi 
increased  upward  of  6,000  hhds.  The  stock  on  hand,  January  1,  1852^  wasS 
hhds.,  same  time  1853,  2,226  hhds.  The  first  of  the  new  crop  New  Orlea 
1861,  was  received  on  the  16th  December,  and  that  of  the  present  crop  onl 
Ist  December.  The  market  in  1852  continued  quite  steady  without  any  fesb 
worthy  of  particular  note  until  the  month  of  March,  when  the  stock  growi 
light  tlie  holders  became  firmer,  but  as  the  month  drew  to  a  close  prices  recede 
they  rallied  again  soon  after  and  large  sales  were  effected  during  the  ttp 
months  at  steadily  improving  rates,  though  chiefly  on  speculation  based  a| 
light  stock  hero,  and  in  the  markets  eastward.  In  the  month  of  June  the 
mand  having  partially  subsided,  prices  indicated  a  decline,  and  during  the  ti 
mer  but  little  comparatively  was  done,  and  the  anticipations  of  speculators  &i 
to  be  realized ;  large  supplies  having  been  thrown  on  the  nuirket  by  etft 
holders  in  the  month  of  October,  prices  ruled  low.  Toward  the  close  of 
year  the  sales  have  been  to  a  fair  extent  but  at  low  prices. 

STOCKS.     ,  FRIOIS.  — 

Hhdi.  New  Orleans.  Porto  Rico.  Onbti 

January   1 . . .  286  |4  60   a  $6  76  $4  60   a  $6  20    a  . 

February  1...  860  8  86   a  6  90  4  00   a  6  80    a  . 

March      1...  1,268  4  62   a  6  75  6  16   a  6  60    a  . 

April       1...  1,299  4  60   a  6  76  6  60   a  6  26  |4  50   a  |C 

May        1...  2,489  4  87i  a  6  76  6  20   a  6  26  4  76   a  . 

June        1...  2,064                 a    6  87i  a  6  76  6  80   a  4 

July        1 . . .  6.066  8  S7i  a  6  60                 a    6  60  a 

Auguft    1...  7,826                 a    600   a  6  26  6  20  al 

SeptemV  1...  6,920  6  26   a  ....  4  26   a  6  90  6  00   a  I 

C)otob«r    1...  8,280  ....   a  ....  6  87i  a  6  26  6  12^  a  1 

NoYombV  1...  8.827                a    6  76   a  6  00  6  12i  a  1 

Deoemb'r  1...  1,698  4  87i  a  6  OO  6  60   a  6  00  6  00   a  i 
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niroETATXoifB  or  sugar  at  ths  poet  or  «altimoex  ron  ths  last  THi&Tsxir  tsars. 


Nev  OrlMon. 

West  Indies. 

New  Orlesna. 

Weat  lodlea. 

Hhda. 

BUa. 

Hhda. 

Bbls. 

Yean. 

Hhda. 

Bbla. 

Hhda. 

Bbla. 

m... 

7.483 

288 

8,007 

1,906 

1847.... 

6,018 
10.279 

183 

18,240 

4,286 

lUl.... 

4,184 

11 

8,760 

4.006 

1848  

3,268 

14,841 

2,393 

6,108 

264 

10,828 

1.268 

1849  

9,861 

2.284 

12,670 

6.664 

7,642 

741 

7.488 

786 

I860.... 

11,066 

8,146 

11,464 

1,420 

5,172 

114 

10,886 

686 

1861.... 

7,174 

8,482 
807 

16,732 

2,642 

iws!'.!'. 

12,602 

418 

5,161 

209 

1852.... 

18.163 

12.619 

2,663 

9,845 

617 

6,641 

224 

ToBACca  The  stock  in  our  State  warehouses  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852, 
WIS  17,699  hhds.  The  inspection  during  the  year  amounted  to  48,332  hhds., 
which,  added  to  the  stock  on  hand,  1st  January,  1852,  together  with  receipts 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  (not  inspected,)  541  hhds.,  makes  a  total  of 
66^72  hhds.  Of  this  amount  there  have  been  shipped,  as  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment annexed,  54,813  hhds.,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  on  Ist  January  of  11,759 
hhds^  bdog  5,940  hhds.  less  than  on  1st  January,  1852.  The  foreign  exports 
the  past  year  have  been  large,  showing  an  increase  compared  with  those  of  1851 
of  18,233  hhds.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  light  stocks  in  Europe,  the 
fiUing  of  the  French  contracts,  and  the  prevailing  low  freights  during  most  of  the 
year. 

Of  Maryland  tobacco,  the  inspections  show  the  crop  to  have  been  near  5,000 
lihds.  ipore  than  in  1851.  Early  in  the  year,  as  usual,  the  market  was  very  dull ; 
Bome  little  movement,  however,  be^n  to  take  place  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
«y«     there  was  no  change  of  prices,  the  quotations  then  being  for — 

Common  to  good  ordinary   |3  60   a  $4  60 

IBddling   6  00   a   6  00 

Qood  to  fine  brown.   7  00   a   8  00 


Eiily  in  April  the  quotations  were,  for — 

Frosted  

Common  

Good  common  

Ordinary  

Middling  to  good  

Good  to  fine  brown  


12  60 

3  00 
8  60 

4  60 
6  00 
6  60 


a  18  00 
a  8  60 
a  4  00 
a  6  00 
a  6  60 
a   8  00 


And  these  prices  continued  to  be  firmly  maintained  until  July,  when  an  advance 
of  50  cents  on  the  low  grades  took  place,  and  continued  to  rule  until  early  in 
Soptember,  when  prices  further  advanced,  the  range  being,  for — 


Oroond  leaves . 

Frosted  

Inferior  

Good  common.. 
BrowD. ....... 

Fine  brown. . . . 


14  00 

8  60 
4  00 
6  00 
6  60 
8  00 


8  17  60 
a  4  00 

a  6  60 
a  6  00 
a  7  60 
a   9  00 


And  these  prices,  on  account  of  the  light  receipts  and  small  stock  in  factors' 
hoAi,  continued  to  be  maintained  until  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when,  under 
the  eDhaneed  rates  of  freight,  the  market  became  depressed  and  prices  relaxed 
(lightly.  Of  Ohio  descriptions  the  sales  have  been  unusually  large,  embracing 
the  entire  stock  left  over  from  1851,  amounting  to  near  7,000  hhds.,  together 
with  Dearly  the  entire  receipts  of  the  past  vear,  forming  a  total  of  24,000  hhds. 
Hie  crop  was  of  very  inferior  qnality,  and  prices  ruled  quite  low  during  the 
whole  year.  There  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  the  filling  of  the  Frepoh 
^ontnet,  there  being  no  competition  for  the  stock  required  by  the  regie,  and  after 
thai  was  completed,  in  September,  the  market  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  a  de- 
^tbut  large  orders  from  Austria  appearing  soon  after,  the  market  recovered  its 
IireTioasly  firm  tone,  which  was  maintained  until  nearly  the  entire  stock  in  fae- 
tOT^  hands  was  closed  out 
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fOBAOOO  BTATKICBirT  BHOWIKO  VBM  QUAHTnY  HI  TRE  SSTXEAL  WAEXHOf»n  OM  THl 
OF  JAHUART,  1862,  THE  IMSPKOnONB  BY  KAOH  H008S  FOE  TBE  TIAB,  KKDUia 
GUfBEE  81,  DUIYXEIXS  FOE  THK  lAMS  PIEIOO,  AMD  BTOOK  OX  HAHD  JAMUAKT  1,  18C 

No.  1.     WA-ft.      irn.a.      No.  4.      No.  5.  To 

Stock,  Jnvmxj  1, 1862   8,996 

Iiupectioiisof  1862   11^68 


No.  8. 
8,269 
10,029 


No.  3. 
2,108 
8,896 


No.  4.      No.  5. 
4,082     8,664  11, 
8,114     9,940  48^ 


Total   15,849 

Deliveriet,  1862   18,149 


18,288    11,104   12,196  18,694 
11,611     9,228     9,012    1  0,661  64^' 

Stock,  Jtmitry  1,1868...     2,100     1,111     1,881     8,124     2,948  11,' 

The  following  ■tatement  shows  the  stock  in  warehouses  on  the  Ist  Jm« 
1863,  and  the  quantity  of  each  kind  inspected  for  the  year  ending  Decemher 
1863:— 


Stock  in  warehouses,  January  1, 1862  hhds. 

Inspections  from  January  1  to  December  81,  1862,  viz.: — 

Maryland  hhds.  29.669 

Ohb   11,120 

Kentucky.   881 

Virginia   200 

Pennsylvania   6 

To  which  add  received  from  District  of  Columbia,  and  not 
inspected  


Total. 


11,699 


48,882 
641 
66,618 


SXPOETID,  1862. 

To  Bremen  hhds.  22,860 

To  Rotterdam   11.418 

To  Amsterdam   6,061 

To  France   1.619 

To  England   2,841 

To  Trieste   880 

To  St  Petersburg   210 

To  Hamburg   618 

ToEmden   186 

To  Africa   168 

To  West  Indies   116 

To  other  ports   268 

To  coastwise  porU   2,466 


64,818 


Stock  on  hand,  January  1, 1868   11,169 

Manufactured  Tobacco.  The  leading  features  of  the  past  year's  buiii 
in  this  important  article  have  been,  much  regularity  of  demand  as  compared  i 
the  previous  year,  and  a  more  uniform  scale  of  prices,  with  little  variation.  ' 
stock  now  on  hand  to  go  over  to  the  next  season  is  made  up  chiefly  of  deiin 
kinds  of  fine,  good,  and  medium  qualities,  mostly  of  the  manuncture  of 
summer  and  fall,  with  a  small  proportion  comparatively  of  common  and  pel 
able  descriptions.  Agents  and  holders  will  therefore  have  it  in  their  powe 
meet  the  early  trade  expected  in  the  coming  season  with  perhaps  a  better  sv 
than  they  have  been  able  to  offer  within  several  years,  ana  present  advantagi 
new  buyers,  which  it  is  conceded  this  market,  from  location  alone,  enjoys 
those  eastwardly.   Prices  are  now  settled  down  to  a  point  barely  remunen 
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to  mannfactarers ;  the  raw  material  gains  additional  value  as  the  old  crop,  now 
neariy  or  quite  consumed,  goes  into  use,  and  no  likelihood  of  an  abatement  du- 
ling  the  coming  season  ne^d  be  apprehended  from  the  prices  now  quoted,  which 


Pound  lumps  of  extra  fine  quality.. 

No.  1  brands  

*  medium  

"  common.  

Best  brands  of  6*8  and  S's  lump  . . 
Medium         **  « 
OommoQ        •*  " 

16*8, 18*8,  and  20*8  lump., 
ladies'  twist  and  other  spun  work  . 


.cents 


80  to  40 
23  to  28 
12  to  16 

8  to  10 
17  to  22 
14  to  16 
11  to  18 

8  to  10 
22  to  27 


WmsKT.  The  extent  of  our  trade  in  this  article,  although  known  to  be. large, 
eannot  be  arrived  at  with  anything  like  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
■ystem  of  inspections  which  prevails  here;  taking,  however,  into  account  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  four  distilleries  which  have  been  in  operation  throufirhout  the  best 
{art  of  the  year,  and  the  receipts  by  railroad  and  coastwise  vessels,  we  are  safe 
inputting  down  in  round  numbers  the  total  receipts  at  115,000  bbls.  for  1852. 
We  are  unable  at  present  to  give  anything  further  than  the  range  of  prices  of  the 
itw  article  throughout  the  year,  as  reported  in  the  Price  Current: — 

men  or  raw  whisky  in  bareslb  at  baltikobx  on  thx  Ist  and  16th  or  kaoh 

MONTH,  1862. 


JaDoary  1  cents  2H 

February  1   '21^ 


March  1 

Aprai. 

^1. 
June]. 
Jolyl.. 
August  1 


October  1.. , . 
IfoYember  1. 
December  1.. 


23i 
21i 
21i 
21 

2U 

22i 

26 

26 

26 

28 


22 

24 

22 

22 

21i 

22 

28 


28i 


January  16  cents  21^  a 

February  16   23  a 

March  16   22  a 

April  16   22  a 

May  16   21i  a 

June  16   21  a 

July  15..   22i  a 

August  16   22^  a 

September  16   26  a 

October  16   26  a 

November  16   27^  a 

December  16   26i  a 


22 

28^ 

22i 

22^ 

22 

21i 

28 

23 


28 
26 


Wool.  The  total  receipts  of  this  article  at  Baltimore  for  the  year  just  past, 
tmoont  to  about  925,000  lbs.  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  raising,  of  which 
>oine  600,000  Iba.  was  domestic,  and  325,000  lbs.  foreign.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  prices  advanced  8  a  10  cents  per  lb.  on  domestic — there  was  also  a  slight 
i^TBDce  on  foreign.  In  the  foreign  importations  of  this  article  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  at  this  port,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  other  United  States  ports. 
Of  domestic  there  appears  to  be  an  increase,  which  would  indicate  that  our  farm- 
ttiare  paying  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  something  which  they  have 
^therto  been  wholly  prevented  fiom  doing  from  the  want  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  this  very  important  interest  Legislation  for 
^  fostering  and  protection  of  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Maryland  would  enable 
osr  farmers  to  raise  as  good  wool  as  any  other  State,  the  soil  and  climate  bein^ 
Well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is  now,  the  ravages  committed  by  dogs,  and 
^r  circumstances,  must  continue  to  restrict  the  promotion  of  this  branch  of 
frrmiog  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  It  is  known  that  the  wool  of  this  State 
ii  oow  equal  to  that  of  any  other  State,  although  every  disadvantage  has  been 
eoDtended  against,  while  in  other  States  series  of  laws  nave  been  enacted  for  the 
^elopment  of  wool  growing,  none  of  which  are  as  yet  in  existence  in  Maryland. 
^  consumption  of  the  article  bein^  greatly  on  the  increase  in  our  country,  we 
trost  that,  so  fur  as  our  Legislature  i.s  concerned,  no  action  will  be  wanting  to 
BMet  the  neceaaities  of  its  cultivation. 
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INSPKOnOX  OF  FISH  IN  BALTOCORE,  1862. 

Con*  ToUl,  1 

No.l.    No.  2.     No.  3.  demned.  185S.  1 

Mackerel  bbls.     1,181   2,716   15^64  1,480  20,681  f 

"   Jialf-bbls.       461      9^76     2,021  66  6,613  < 

Herrings  bbls.   26,176    1,078      ....  1,084  28,888  2 

 halfbbls.     1,468    HO  1,608 

Shad  bbls.     4,399      198    106  4,702 

«   balf-bbls.       678       82      ....  16  726 

Codfish  bbls.       266    12  278 

Salmon                                          14    48  67 

Scalefish                                         10    12  22 

Alewives     60  60 

Bluefieh                                          9    1  10 


Art.  lY.— HERCANTIIB  BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL  BUDGETT,  OF  KINGSWOOD,  ENGLAND. 

While  a  claim  of  professional  elevation  in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  ti 
divisions  of  the  community — a  claim  liable  in  more  than  one  case  to  aei 
dispute — is  being  asserted,  the  mercantile  character,  undoubtedly,  is  ui 
going  an  improvement  of  pace  not  inferior  to  the  general  progrea 
With  the  perpetually  augmenting  importance  of  Commerce,  and  the  b 
understanding  of  its  uses  and  dignity,  has  been  acquired  a  clearer  pei 
tion  of  the  features  that  constitute  the  mentality  of  the  true  merchant 
is  seen  that  something  better,  something  nobler,  is  needed  than  the 
sided,  self-concentered,  undeveloped  individuality,  hitherto  existing,  w! 
although  not  more  p^^rfect  than  the  average  Man  turned  out  of  the  n 
of  other  vocations,  is  yet  incapable  of  giving  expression  to  the  true  ten 
cy  of  his  calling.  The  old,  unamiable  trader,  so  often  pictured  with  t 
formity  that  really  owed  but  little  of  its  ugliness  to  caricature — the  ma 
contracted  brows,  shriveled  features,  and  restless  eye,  whose  heart  n 
have  been  made  at  the  mint,  whose  every  motion  and  gesture  seeme 
effort  to  gnup,  and  whose  fingers,  by  perpetual  grasping,  had  nearly  acqi 
the  form  and  homy  consistence  of  talons — the  man  whose  only  wa 
thoughts  were  of  rents,  dues,  attachments,  and  prisons  for  the  non-pa; 
and  whose  only  dreams  were  of  gain  and  loss — the  one  a  benignant  fi 
emptying  a  huge  cornucopia  of  yellow  coin  into  his  lap,  the  other  a  h 
ble  specter,  swallowing  up  houses  and  lands,  stocks  and  bonds,  interest 
principal,  with  remorseless  gulp — he,  so  long  the  representative  and  rept 
of  Commerce^  is  ^t  passing  away  and  giving  place  to  the  true  type  d 
mercantile  man.  A  neat  and  successful  effort,  pushed  by  the  thousan* 
merchants,  all  over  Uie  world,  who  have  enlarged  their  conceptions 
comprehension  of  the  real  sphere  of  trade,  and  have  attained  to  health 
dividual  aspirations,  is  going  forward,  for  the  elevation  of  the  standa 
character  in  the  pix>fession.  No  more  efiScient  means  of  promoting 
great  object  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  t 
men  distinguished  in  commercial  pursuits — who  have  been  the  best  n 
sentatives  of  the  ideal  merchant.  The  Merchants'  Magazine  has,  froi 
oommencement  in  July,  1839,  directed  its  attention  to  this  much  neg^ 
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spedes  of  biography,  and  will  continue  hereafter  to  give  such  chapters  of 
Mercantile  Life  as  materials  may  be  found  to  compose.  These  narratives 
we  desiorned  especially  for  the  study  of  young  men  who  have  just  entered 
4e  profession,  or  who  are  preparing  therefor.  The  biography  following  is 
that  of  a  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  model  merchant — worthy  to 
be  the  professional  exemplar  of  every  person  now  engaged  in,  or  who  in- 
tends to  enlist  in  the  business  which  he  dignified.  Few  can  be  like  him — 
but  all  can  try,  and  for  trying  will  assuredly  be  made  better  merchants  and 
iH)bler  men. 

Samuel  Budgett  was  born  of  very  poor  parents,  in  the  little  town  of 
Wriiigton,  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  2Yth  of  July,  1794.  It  was  the 
««me  place  that  gave  birth  to  the  immortal  John  Locke.  While  very  young, 

parents  removed  to  the  village  of  Black  well,  and  again,  when  he  was 
^^e^ears  of  age,  to  Nailsea.  The  first  glimpse  of  his  character  exhibits  a 
sensitiveness  amounting  to  a  painful,  heart-sinking  timidity,  and  a  caution 
hereby  induced,  which  gave  him  the  habit  of  treasuring  up  lessons  from  his 
J^eiy-day  experiences  as  correctives  for  the  future.  He  was  born  a  mer- 
^^t ;  the  first  display  of  his  mercantile  predilections  was  begun  when  he 
^aa  about  ten  years  old,  at  Coleford,  and  he  then  commenced  the  founda- 
lon  of  those  habits  in  regard  to  business  which  continued  with  him  through 
6,  and  by  which  he  wrought  out  a  career  of  brilliant  prosperity.  His  own 
ioount  of  his  first  essay  in  traflic,  and  his  first  acquisition  of  money,  is  as 
ilows : — 

•*The  first  money  I  ever  recollect  possessing  was  gained  in  the  following 
•jr: — I  went  to  Mr.  Milks,  of  Kilmersdon,  to  school,  a  distance  of  three 
iles.  On  my  way  I  picked  up  a  horse-shoe,  and  carried  it  about  three 
lies,  and  sold  it  to  a  blacksmith  for  a  penny.  That  was  the  first  penny  I 
recollect  possessing,  and  I  kept  it  for  some  time.  A  few  weeks  after, 
i«  same  man  called  my  attention  to  a  boy  who  was  carrying  off  some  dirt 
>posite  his  door,  and  offered,  if  I  would  beat  the  boy,  who  was  a  bigger 
yj  than  myself,  to  give  me  a  penny.  I  did  so ;  he  made  a  mark  upon  it, 
id  promised  if  I  would  bring  it  to  him  that  day  fortnight,  he  would  give 
t.<6  another.  I  took  it  to  him  at  the  appointed  time,  when  he  fulfilled  his 
Bomise,  and  I  thus  became  possessed  of  three  pence ;  since  which,  I  have 
B?er  been  without,  except  when  I  gave  it  all  away. 
"The  next  addition  to  my  stock  of  money  was,  when  one  of  my  sisters, 
drawing  molasses,  had  let  it  run  over,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was 
''iBted.  After  taking  up  what  she  thought  was  worth  saving,  and  being 
fcout  to  wash  away  the  remainder,  I  ran  to  my  mother  and  said,  '  M6ther, 
lUj  I  scrape  up  that  molasses,  and  sell  it  for  myself  Having  gained  her 
Mttent,  I  set  to  work,  scraped  it  up  as  dean  as  possible,  and  sold  it  for 
luee  half-D  ence.  Thus,  by  little  and  little,  my  fund  became  augmented, 
<Util  I  had  enough  to  purchase  ^  Wesley's  Hymns,*  and  I  considered  myself 
•  rich  and  happy  boy." 

,  The  last  line  of  the  above  paragraph  reveals  two  very  important  elements 
A  the  character  of  our  subject,  one  of  which  at  least,  and  in  most  cases 
i^th,  would  not  be  found  in  one  so  eager  to  get  money,  and  so  ingenious  in 
•ohemes  of  very  small  trading.    One  of  these  is  his  correct  notion  of  the 

and  use  of  money,  the  preference  of  the  book  to  his  little  acquisition, 
wowing  that  there  was  nothing  miserly  in  his  desire  for  money,  strong  as  it 

the  other  is  the  deep,  pervading  religious  sentiment  of  his  mind, 
^TOi  governed  all  his  actions  through  life,  allowed  him  to  seek  the  advance- 
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ment  of  his  fortunes  only  by  the  most  honorable  means,  and  made  him  s 
most  a  pious  enthusiast. 

A  brother  who  survived  him,  speaks  of  him  as  at  this  period  perpetad 
trading.  Observing  that  for  a  half-penny  he  got  but  six  marbles,  and  for 
penny  fourteen,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  driving  a  profitable  trade,  by  ste 
ping  in  between  the  shopkeeper  and  his  school-mates.  He  bought  marbl 
by  the  penny-worth,  and  sold  by  the  half-penny-worth,  making  two  marU 
clear  on  each  penny-worth  bought.  He  conducted  a  similar  trade  in  \om 
.  Having  thus  increased  his  funds,  he  ventured  into  a  larger  businei 
his  way  to  school  one  day,  he  encountered  a  woman  bearing  a  basket 
cucumbers ;  he  bought  her  wnole  stock,  and  although  they  were  more  diffici 
to  dispose  of  than  the  marbles,  yet  by  persevering  he  sold  the  whole  of  th& 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  transaction  of  nine-pence. 

I  still  went  on  to  accumulate,  by  seizing  every  opportunity,  such  as  bi 
ing  a  few  eggs,  or  chickens,  a  young  donkey,  ^  pig."  The  adventure  of  I 
donkey  he  thus  relates : — 

I  was  one  day  coming  from  Leigh,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  a 
saw  a  man  walking  along  with  an  old  donkey  and  a  young  one.  I  ask 
the  price  of  the  young  one.  He  said  two-and-six-pence.  I  tried  to  se- 
he  would  take  less ;  but  finding  he  would  not,  got  a  cord,  put  it  round 
neck,  paid  the  two-and-six-pence,  took  it  home,  and  kept  it  for  a  few  da 
then  sold  it  to  a  Mrs.  Ellis  for  five  shillings ;  but  she  said  she  had  no  mon 
but  would  pay  in  the  course  of  the  week.  I  objected  to  leave  it  without 
curity.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose,  as  she  had  no  security  to  offer  bu 
pair  of  new  stays,  which  had  just  cost  ten  shillings.  '  O  V  said  I,  ^  then 
nothing  like  that,  because  it  is  easily  carried.*  So  on  receiving  them,  I  € 
ried  them  all  through  the  village  in  my  hand,  and  said,  ^  Mother,  here* 
pair  of  stays.  I  have  sold  the  donkey ;  Mrs.  Ellis  will  call  and  pay  ' 
shillings ;  be  sure  and  not  let  her  have  the  stays  without  the  money.  ^ 
donkey,  however,  unfortunately  died ;  and  she  wish  to  have  the  stays 
turned  without  the  money,  but  in  vain,  as  I  believed  the  death  was  o^ 
aioned  by  want  of  proper  treatment ;  and  by  that  I  learned,  *  A  bird  in 
hand  is  worth  two  m  tne  bush.'  " 

From  this  and  like  cases,  he  draws  the  maxim  which  led  him  aftenr 
to  establish  the  cash  rule  in  his  business,  and  to  adhere  to  it  with  unflic 
ing  pertinacity,  whatever  appearances  of  present  loss  might  threaten. 

Another  important  lesson  he  learned  at  the  same  age,  in  1806  or  7. 
young  roan  called  on  his  mother  from  a  shop  in  Shepton,  to  solicit  order 
the  grocery  trade.  He  failed,  and  our  juvenile  merchant,  who  had  eld 
observed  his  mode  of  procedure,  fell  to  criticising  the  performance  of 
commission,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  cause  of  the  failure.  His  man 
was  not  suflSciently  modest  and  attractive,  and  if,  instead  of  mentioning 
he  did,  so  many  articles  at  the  prices  they  had  usually  given,  ^4ie  had  ' 
oflfered  one  or  two  at  a  lower  price  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  givi 
she  would  have  been  induced  to  try  thoee  articles,  and  thus  he  would  h 
been  introduced,  most  likely,  to  her  whole  trade.'*  The  lesson  then  lean 
he  siiys,   has  since  that  been  worth  to  me  Uiousands  of  pounds.** 

By  the  time  yoi.ng  Budgett  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was' 
old  merchant  in  practice  and  sagacity,  and  thirty  pounds  in  sterling  < 
was  the  fruit  of  his  boyish  barter."  He  was  now  (Aptil,  1809,)  apprent 
to  his  elder  brother,  who  kept  a  small  grocery  at  Kingswood.  What  nn 
not  his  present  capital  become  at  the  ^oA  of  his  seven  years*  apprentioe 
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if  used  with  only  as  much  ability  as  his  pennies  and  shillings  had  been  t 
He  did  not  stop  to  calculate.  The  boy  who  would  leave  Mrs.  Ellis  unstayed^ 
nther  than  trust  her  for  five  shillings,  upon  leaving  Coleford  for  Kingawood, 
preseDted  the  whole  fortune  he  had  amassed  by  years  of  trade,  little  by  lit- 
tlei  to  his  parents.   They  would  have  returned  it  to  him,  but  were  unable. 

The  education  he  bad  received  before  entering  upon  his  apprenticeship 
WIS  of  no  better  kind  than  was  to  be  attained  at  that  period  m  the  rural 
districts  of  England.  During  the  time  that  his  family  resided  at  Kings- 
wood,  he  mentions  his  attendance  at  the  school  of  a  Mrs.  Stone,  whose  us- 
Oil  mode  of  punishment  was  to  put  her  pupils  in  the  corner  with  Mr.  Stone's 
bog,  speckled  worsted  stocking  drawn  over  their  heads ;  and  next,  he  was 
placed  at  school  with  an  old  woman  who  spun  worsted  and  terrible  tales  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  in  which  he  imbibed  a  "  tremendous  belief,''  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  dread.  Besides  these  institutions  of  learning, 
be  mentions  another  school  he  attended,  at  Eilmersdon,  on  the  way  from 
which  he  found  the  memorable  horse-shoe.  He  was  also  sent  for  two  years 
to  a  school  that  appears  to  have  been  of  rather  higher  grade,  at  Midsomer 
Norton,  where  he  and  his  younger  brother  were  weekly  boarders. 

About  thb  time,  being  called  on  to  decide  what  occupation  he  should 
fellow,  he  was,  he  tells  us,    in  a  great  strait  between  two  courses  in  life,  as 
^  whether  I  had  better  direct  my  attention  to  obtaining  a  qualification  for 
going  out  as  a  missionary,  or  to  prepare  for  business."   Toward  the  former 
course  he  had  a  very  strong  leaning,  and  had  nearly  resolved  on  its  adop- 
^0,  bat  finally,  through  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  capacity  therefor,  and 
^m  a  sense  of  the  strong  claims  of  his  family  oh  his  efforts  in  a  pecuniary 
he  resolved  to  plod  on  as  he  could,  get  his  bread,  and  help  his  family. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bttdgett,  the  brother  to  whom  Samuel  was  apprenticed,  occu- 
pied a  very  humble  house,  but  it  was  yet  the  most  considerable  in  the  place, 
*Dd  was  called  "  the  great  shop  on  the  caasy,"  (causeway.)    He  kept  "  all 
^iogs  which  the  matrons  of  such  homesteads  as  abounded  at  Kingswood 
^ht  want  for  person  or  board."   To  show  further  how  promising  a  situa- 
*»on  this  appeared  for  a  young  man  possessed  of  an  ambition  to  become  a 
merchant,  the  people  around  were  a  collier  population,  living  in  rude 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  nests  of  organized  robbers, 
Who  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  without  hindrance.     In  this  little 
^op  the  apprentice  was  doomed  to  heavy  duties  and  long  hours,  and  the 
and  weariness  of  these  days  he  remembered  vividly  and  spoke  often 
^^ut  when  in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity.   He  was  a  small  boy  of  his 
^^ars,  and  not  strong ;  for  which  reason,  his  brother,  in  the  middle  of  his 
^tne,  June,  1812,  gave  him  notice  to  leave.   To  his  sensitive  nature,  this 
^as  a  terrible  blow — ^but  he  did  not  despond.   A  month  was  allowed  him 
^  look  for  a  situation.    He  entered  a  shop  in  Bristol,  where  he  had  heard 
^  a  vacancy,  and  timidly  but  eagerly  addressed  the  shopkeeper.   He  felt 
*^>a  size,  his  looks,  his  dress,  everything  was  against  him.   The  first  effort  he 
'XUide  to  show  his  ability  was  in  reckoning  the  price  of  86  lbs.  of  bacon  at 
^^d.  per  lb.    He  made  the  effort  twice,  and  the  reckoning  was  both  times 
Wrong.    To  increase  his  despair,  a  taller,  better  dressed,  and  in  every  way 
fiur  more  eligible  candidate  came  in.   The  excitement  of  the  poor  boy,  in 
Qie  effort  to  carry  a  larse  cheese  to  test  his  strength,  and  his  whole  spirit, 
Won  on  the  shoptceeper^  wife,  and  at  her  solicitation  he  was  taken.  Before 
Kobg  to  his  new  place,  the  dismissed  apprentice,  smarting  yet  under  his 
di^poe,  went  to  visit  his  parents  at  Colerord,  in  company  with  a  younger 
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brother,  apprenticed  at  Bristol.  On  the  road,  he  thought  over  his  failure 
cast  up  the  price  of  the  86  lbs.  of  bacon,  and  set  about  improving  himseB 
on  the  way  m  arithmetic.  He  kept  on  in  his  studies,  pressing  the  superior 
knowledge  of  his  brother  into  his  service,  until  the  latter  had  become 
doubly  fatigued  with  the  walk  and  with  the  problems.  They  lost  the  road, 
and  slept  that  night  by  the  fire  of  a  coke-kiln,  where  Samuel's  dread  oi 
sprites  hauBted  him ;  but  they  passed  the  night  unharmed  of  them,  anj 
reached  Coleford  next  morning. 

The  family  had  not  prospered  in  SamuePs  absence,  and  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  them  gave  greater  stimulus  to  his  determination  to  improrq 
their  fortune.  Ho  started  for  his  new  situation ;  on  the  way  he  met  a  man 
with  a  jay,  which  he  bought  for  three  pence,  and,  having  part  of  the  d&j 
to  spare,  on  arriving  at  Bristol  took  his  stand  on  a  bridge  with  the  jay  on 
his  nnger,  which  he  offered  for  sale.  The  day  was  passing  away,  and  hi 
had  found  no  purchaser.  Fearful  of  losing  his  chance  altogether,  he  lefl 
his  unsuccessful  stand,  and  entered  some  private  houses,  and  at  length  sole 
his  bird  for  a  shilling — realizing  nine  pence  for  the  day's  labor.  He  was  ft 
this  time  about  18  years  of  age,  knew  something  of  town  life,  having  oftei 
been  in  Bristol,  and  must  have  felt  the  humility  of  that  day's  effort.  Bu 
his  family  was  in  need,  and  he  had  determined  to  make  for  his  mother  \ 
happv  home. 

With  his  new  master  he  was  soon  in  high  esteem,  and  when  he  had  beei 
there  six  months,  his  brother  desired  him  to  return  to  his  service.  BS 
master  strongly  objected,  and  offered  him  an  "  advancing  salary."  But  hi 
brother  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  out  his  time,  and  he  decided  t 
return  and  complete  the  three  years  and  over  of  his  unfinished  apprentice 
ship.  It  was  some  time  during  his  apprenticeship  that  two  of  his  siatei 
came  to  Bristol  and  begun  business.  He  had  become  possessed  of  a  secon< 
little  capital  of  fifteen  shillings,  but  again  he  determined  to  "  give  it  al 
away,"  and  expended  the  whole  in  coals  for  his  sisters. 

In  his  brother^s  shop,  Samuel  put  so  much  heart  in  his  attentions,  aiu 
had  such  address  in  his  mode  of  serving,  that  he  became  a  great  favorite 
At  about  22  years  of  age  his  apprenticeship  expired,  and  he  then  made  ai 
engagement  with  his  brother  for  three  years  at  a  salary  of  £40,  £50,  aQ< 
£60  respectively.  In  these  three  years,  by  practicing  the  strictest  economy 
his  only  luxuries  being  a  few  modest  books,  he  had,  beside  giving  freely  i 
his  friends  as  they  had  need,  saved  £100  out  of  his  salary.  His  brothe 
had  embarked  in  a  banking  speculation,  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  ii 
jeopardy.  Samuel  at  once  begfijed  him  to  accept  his  httle  stock,  and  wi 
thus  a  third  time  moneyless.  He  was  now,  fifteen  years  after  his  first  trade 
where  he  was  when  the  blacksmith  gave  him  his  fii^t  penny. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  brother,  the  boa 
ness  was  thriving,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  take  up  a  little  cottag 
in  a  lane,  opposite  the  shop ;  ho  was  now  married  to  a  Miss  Smith,  of  mo 
somer  Norton,  and  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  though  hono 
ble  fireside,  and  with  a  cheerful  prospect  in  trade. 

While  in  his  brothers  employ,  Samuel  had  suggested  /lew  plans  of  ooi 
ducting  the  purchases,  and  had'taken  that  department,  to  a  considerable  OJ 
tent,  into  his  own  hands.  After  going  into  the  concern,  he  kept  a  shar 
ejo  for  every  means  of  improving  their  trade.  He  watched  the  market 
closely,  and  seized  every  advanta^  that  offered  in  buying  and  selling.  Hi 
trade  steadily  grew,  and  Budgetts  became  famous  for  its  bait^ains.  Tb 
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Tiews  of  the  joanger  partner  constantlj  enlarged,  and  he  came  to  aim  at  a 
large  wholesale  establishment  But  all  this  was  to  bo  effected  in  a  gradual 
WSJ,  and  not  by  any  sudden  jump  over  the  gulf  that  separated  him  now 
ftom  his  object  He  started  on  regular  visits  to  the  neighboring  villages  to 
lolicit  orders  from  the  people,  and  succeeding  in  this,  next  designed  supply- 
ing the  small  stores.  This,  too,  he  effected,  the  length  and  importance  of 
tile  journey,  and  of  consequence  the  dimensions  and  variety  of  their  trade, 
regolarlj  increasing. 

In  process  of  time,  the  Budgetts  undertook  to  supply  the  large  shops  of 
tie  important  towns  around,  with  such  articles  as  sugar,  teas,  butter,  ko,^ 
and  although  Samuel,  who  went  on  the  mission,  was  at  first  very  discourte- 
ously received  by  these  grocery  magnates,  who  were  highly  affronted  at  the 
pesQiDption  of  the  shopkeeper  from  the  insignificant  and  out-of-the-way 
^lage  of  Eingswood,  in  offering  to  furnish  them  with  wholesale  supplies, 
yet  Sis  perseverance  triumphed.  All  men  will  buy  where  they  can  cheap- 
ttt,  and  accordingly  these  respectable  grocers  were  no  sooner  convinced  that 
they  could  purchase  most  cheaply  at  Kingswood,  than  thither  they  sent  their 
custom.   A  regular  monthly  journey  was  organized,  and  it  was  made  the 

Kiat  care  less  to  gain  new  customers  than  to  retain  what  had  been  acquired, 
e  Bristol  merchants  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being  dwarfed,  and  envy 
opcasioned  violent  rancors  against  the  new  firm.   But  in  spite  of  all  the 
nvalry  of  old  wealthy  establishments  in  a  great  city,  of  an  unfavorable  lo- 
<^ty,  of  the  utter  want  of  prestige,  of  a  small  capital,  and  of  combinations 
to  destroy  their  credit,  their  business  continued  to  expand.    Mr.  Budgett 
■ooQ  ceased  to  travel  himself,  but  the  journeys  were  kept  up  by  agents,  and 
^nded  until  the  connection  covered  the  country  from  Penzance  to  Bir- 
niingliam,  from  Haverfordwest  to  Wiltshire.    Thus  was  a  vast  business 
9^1y  created,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  any  adventitious  means.  It 
^  simply  a  pliun  homely  business,  extended  by  simple  means,  and  under 
^<^X  unfavoring  circumstances.    It  was  the  triumph  of  commercial  tact, 
^  perseverance,  of  will,  over  the  hostility  of  circumstances.    As  one  of 
obstacles,  nearly  all  their  goods  had  to  be  carried  four  miles  by 
J^^Uis  of  their  own,  from  the  market  to  the  store,  and  carried  back  again 
miles,  from  the  store  to  the  wharf  or  the  carrier. 
After  the  brothers  had  been  in  partnership  about  twenty  years,  the  elder 
"^Wred,  leaving  Samuel  the  sole  direction  of  the  establishment.   The  latter 
^t^tinued  in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time  he  left 
largest  business  in  the  west  of  England — the  yearly  returns  of  which 
^•^y*  close  upon  three-fourths  of  a  million.   The  principal  warehouse  was  at 
^^istol,  and  branches  were  established  in  all  the  neighboring  towns. 

Is  the  management  of  this  great  business,  the  invariable  rule  was,  that 
5*1  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  were  to  be  paid  for  immediately.  With 
^^taot  customers  this  was  impossible,  and  the  rule  adopted  with  them  was, 
Payment  within  the  month,  each  customer  being  waited  on  by  an  agent, 
^^ce  in  four  weeks ;  and  in  those  visits  the  utmost  punctuality,  both  as  to 
and  hour,  was  observed.   If  the  tradesman  was  not  found  at  home, 
^  was  unprepared,  no  second  call  was  made,  nor  was  any  new  order  taken 
him  until  his  account  was  discharged.   These  regulations  he  had  com- 
''^ced  with,  and  fought  his  way  up  under  them.    No  deviation  was  over 
'^^e.   Every  customer  knew  his  system,  and  he  would  not  trade  with  any 
who  met  him  under  false  pretences. 
The  utmoB(  system  and  regularity  prevailed  in  the  management  of  every 
about  the  establishment ;  every  man  being  disciplined  to  his  partio- 
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ular  daty.   He  bad  a  remarkable  discernment  of  men,  and  knew  what  onm 

to  employ,  and  where  each  was  best  placed.  When  he  entered  the  bus- 
iness the  hours  of  work  of  the  men,  were  from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten 
or  eleven  at  night.  As  his  system  progressed,  the  time  was  shortened,  step 
by  step,  and  at  last  he  contrived  to  have  the  work  done  at  five,  an  improve- 
ment to  the  advantage  of  all.  On  one  occasion,  the  establishment  at  Kings- 
wood  was  visited  with  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all  the  warehouses,  the  count- 
ing-houses, and  the  retail  shop,  with  all  their  stock.  The  insurance  was 
£8,000,  and  the  loss  beyond  that  about  £3,000.  Yet  the  next  morning  a 
circular  was  issued  by  the  firm  to  their  customers,  stating  that  a  fire  in 
the  premises  had  delayed  the  execution  of  their  orders,  but  that  the  goods 
should  be  dispatched  on  the  following  day.  A  building  adjoining  the  ware- 
house in  Bristol  was  immediately  engaged,  all  energies  were  worked,  and 
the  promise  was  fully  performed.  The  building  employed  was  permanently 
added  to  the  warehouse,  and  thenceforth  Bristol  became  the  principal  seat 
of  the  business. 

It  was  a  fixed  principle  of  Mr.  Budgett  to  deal  justly  in  all  his  transac- 
tions, although  in  a  bargain  he  was  as  close  as  any  other.  In  his  early  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  adulterate  pepper,  among  other  articles,  which  was  then 
under  a  heavy  tax.  A  cask  labeled  P.  D.  containing  a  substance  that  resem- 
bled pepper  dust,  stood  in  the  shop,  and  was  used  to  mix  with  the  pepper 
before  it  was  sold.  He  reflected  on  this,  became  satisfied  it  was  wrong  in 
spite  of  logic,  and  the  false  P.  D.  was  cast  out  into  the  quarry. 

During  his  whole  career,  Mr.  Budgett  made  but  a  single  essay  in  specu- 
lation. This  was  at  the  time  the  tea-market  was  agitated  by  me  Chmeae 
war.  He  cleared  in  one  week  by  his  tea  adventure,  about  £2,000,  but  lost 
about  as  much  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  then  returned  to  his  old 
principle,  more  satisfied  than  ever,  that  the  slow  and  laborious  progress  of 
secure  trading  is  better  than  risky  adventures,  where  all  is  made  or  lost  in  a 
day. 

In  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  employees,  Mr.  Budgett  was  extremely 
familiar,  and  was  courteous  and  sociable  with  everybody.  Airs  and  assump- 
tions he  had  none.  He  was  thought  by  many  to  be  inattentive  to  dignity : 
but  if  he  failed  thereby  to  inspire  those  beneath  him  with  awe,  he  gained 
what  was  far  better,  their  respect  and  affection.  The  curtailment  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  before  mentioned,  was  made  with  especial  reference  to  the 
comfort  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  He  endeavored  to  make  every  one  of  them 
feel  he  had  an  interest  in  the  business ;  once  a  month  the  agents  and  heads 
of  departments  were  assembled  together  to  make  their  reports,  and  offer 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  business  in  their  respective  chai^ 
ges.  The  humblest  individual  was  attentively  listened  to,  and  if  he  could 
suggest  any  real  improvement  in  his  branch,  his  idea  was  adopted,  and  he 
was  rewarded  therefor.  Attention  and  punctuality  were  always  rewarded. 
One  rule  was  that  every  man  who  had  not  been  tardy  at  his  post  during  the 
year,  received  a  sovereign,  but  this  was  not  his  only  reward  ;  the  gifts  from 
bis  employer  were  commensurate  with  his  good  qualities.  It  was  Mr..B«d- 
gett's  custom  to  take  his  stand  on  each  Friday  evening,  at  a  Gothic  door  by 
which  his  men  went  out  at  the  close  of  work,  with  his  pockets  or  a  small 
basket  filled  with  little  packages,  which  he  distributed  to  the  men  as  they 
passed.  One  found  he  had  a  present  of  five  shillings,  another  of  three,  a 
third  of  half  a  crown,  according  to  their  deserts.  These  weekly  presents 
amounted  to  £12  or  £15.   But  those  little  rewards  were  not  all.  Every 
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nin  protpered  MCordiDg  to  the  prosperity  of  the  business.  At  stock-taking 
the  imoants  shared  among  the  men  were  very  large.  Sometimes  a  bun- 
jied  pounds  would  be  given  to  an  ordinary  laborer.  These  distributions 
iraro  made  at  a  supper  to  all  the  men,  immediately  following  the  event  of 
itock'takbg,  this  feast  being  held  on  his  grounds  at  Kingswood.  The  em- 
ployees assembled  usually  numbered  three  or  four  hundred,  and  the  occasion 
VIS  one  of  exceeding  interest  The  principal  spoke  to  the  men  and  en- 
couraged speeches  from  them.  The  supper  was  followed  by  athletic  exer- 
cises, games,  and  other  amusements. 

Mr.  Budgett  was  extremely  careful  to  inculcate  good  habits  in  all  his  work- 
men. He  taught  them  to  be  economical  and  self  denying.  He  obtained 
their  consent  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  them  daily  allowances  of  beer, 
idiich  prevailed  at  his  entrance  in  the  establishment,  in  lieu  of  which  an 
equivalent  addition  was  made  to  their  wages.  He  was  zealous  for  their  re- 
figious  welfare,  also  ;  and  one  indispensable  part  of  the  arrangements  in  his 
establishment,  was  the  assembling  the  men  to  religious  exercises,  every 
morniDg  before  business  was  commenced.  These  exercises  consisted  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer  and  singing. 

In  works  of  charity,  Mr.  Budgett's  generosity  was  almost  unlimited,  and 
iD  his  were  without  ostentation.  He  bestowed  liberally  on  churches, 
established  week- day  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  scattered  with  unsparing 
hand  among  the  needy.  Men  embarrassed  in  trade  were  often  relieved  ana 
set  firmly  on  their  feet  again,  by  his  unsolicited  and  timely  assistance.  The 
blessings  of  the  widow  and  orphan  were  perpetually  upon  his  head,  and  the 
hearts  of  strong  men  melted  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  gifts  were  at 
fiist  inthout  any  particular  system,  afterward  he  devoted  one-sixth  part  of 
his  income  to  charitable  distribution. 

In  bis  family  and  among  all  his  relatives,  no  man  could  be  more  endear- 
ei  He  had  no  neglected  kin  who  hated  his  name,  and  envied  his  great- 
ness. He  gave  his  sons  a  responsibility  in  the  business,  and  showed  a  def- 
«enc8  to  their  judgment,  uncommon  for  a  man  so  much  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  As  an  instance  of  his  confidence  in  his  children,  when  his 
eldest  son  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  allowed  his  four  boys  to  go 
alone  upon  the  continent  for  several  weeks.  Nor  did  he  misjudge  them. 
One  mode  of  his  treatment  at  the  family  hearth  and  elsewhere,  was  to  cre- 
ate a  virtue  by  giving  one  credi:  for  it,  and  assuming  him  to  be  incapable 
of  the  opposite  vice. 

Not  the  least  work  that  he  accomplished  was  the  improvement  of  his 
n^bborhood.  He  maintained  his  residence  at  Kingswood,  throughout  all 
his  business  career,  and  eflfected  there  a  moral  improvement  as  great  as  that 
he  acc^lnplished  in  the  material  apj^carance  of  the  place.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  this  unprepossessing  village.  To 
snow  further  the  unpleasant  character  of  a  portion  of  his  neighbors,  it  is  sta 
ted  that  in  one  family,  of  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  two  sons  were  hanged, 
the  other  three  transported,  and  the  daughter  had  three  successive  husbands, 
^bowere  all  transported,  too.  When  the  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  who 
had  been  hung  were  restored  to  their  relations,  the  latter  turned  them  to 
account  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  coffins,  at  a  penny  a  sight.  By  the 
efforts  of  the  Budgetts,  seconded  by  a  few  others,  the  desperate  tribe  of  ma- 
'•idera  before  mentioned  were  finally  subdued.  It  was  a  dangerous  task, 
^t  a  determined  spirit  accomplished  it  at  last.  Mr.  H.  H.  Budgett,  the 
elder  brother,  first  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  this  work,  gradually  se- 
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curiDg  co-operation.  Churches  and  schools,  in  the  eredSfiii  of  Irhidi  1 
firm  took  a  leading  part,  followed,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  with  hk  u 
and  his  brother  Henry,  labored  enthusiastically  to  gather  the  vicious  put 
the  population  into  these  places.  On  these  errands  he  would  be  emphn 
during  the  whole  day,  for  a  greater  portion  of  the  Sabbaths — and  therf 
called  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  About  the  period  of  hb  marriage 
began  to  labor  as  a  local  preacher,  and  for  years  met  the  appointments 
signed  him  to  the  neighboring  places.  His  sermons  are  described  as  o 
very  effective  character,  and  left  no  doubt  that  had  he  followed  his  ei 
leaning,  he  would  have  made  a  most  efficient  missionary  among  the  head 
— perhaps  he  iiid  as  much  good,  however,  as  a  home-missionary  among  t 
heathen  around  his  door. 

He  was  a  great  seeker  of  knowledge,  and  had  a  very  dedded  liten 
taste.  But  he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantic  ambition  of  a  would-be-cou 
ered  literateur.  He  had  a  very  humble  conception  of  his  own  acquiremei 
and  devoted  such  part  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  to  amend  the  de6cieki 
He  did  not  seek  to  become  a  scholar,  but  simply  to  gain  more  knowled 
and  to  store  his  mind  with  ennobling  sentiments.  He  had  a  strong  rd 
for  poetry,  showing  that  a  strong  practical  mind  is  not  necessarily  disjoti 
from  the  lighter  graces  of  imagination.  Watts  and  Wesley  were  de« 
him  from  youth.  In  after  life  Young  and  Cowper  were  his  special  favori 
and  the  copies  of  these  delightful  poets  in  his  library  were  well  penes 
over.  Thomson  was  one  of  his  choice  companions.  But  he  was  not 
stricted  to  these.  His  range  of  authors  was  considerable ;  and  his  mem 
of  their  beauties  was  so  good,  that  he  would  sometimes  challenge  a  C4 
panion  on  a  ramble  to  name  any  subject  on  which  he  could  not  prodoc 
verse — a  challepge  almost  always  made  good. 

In  his  mode  of  life  there  was  no  ostentation.  He  had  a  6ne  house  : 
beautiful  grounds ;  plentifulness  was  everywhere,  but  plainness  and  econc 
were  as  visible.  lie  was  extremely  sociable,  and  fond  of  entertaining 
friends ;  but  with  all  his  geniality  of  disposition,  nobody  ever  commen 
ated  his  great  parties,  his  brilliant  soirees,  or  his  champagne  re-uni^ 
He  gave  away  many  horses,  yet  he  never  drove  a  pair,  thinking  it  too  m 
display. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  character  of  Samuel  Budgett,  as  aire 
partially  exhibited  in  this  narrative,  were  a  swift  intuition  of  chara< 
and  of  circumstances,  which  was  his  most  remarkable  point,  and  cl 
source  of  power.  The  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  he  exerd 
this  faculty  was  astonishing.  He  had  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  poi 
of  concentrated  thought  He  thought  rapidly,  but  no  subject  was  alJoi 
to  intrude  until  that  in  hand  was  dismissed.  His  temperament  was  siD| 
larly  active  and  excitable,  impelling  him  always  to  do,  yet  guided  always 
great  caution  and  foresight  He  was  as  persevering  as  active,  and  made 
a  rule  "never  to  attempt  without  accomplishing."  His  power  over  1 
minds  of  others  was  immense,  and  those  associated  with  him,  he  impresf 
so  with  his  own  spirit  as  to  cause  them  to  move  all  as  parts  of  a  single  x 
chine,  of  which  he  was  the  impelling  force.  His  temper  was  natun 
hasty,  but  he  never  retained  anger.  His  heart  was  singularly  open,  and 
different  from  the  secretiveness  supposed  to  be  an  essential  to  a  good  fa 
ness  character,  he  communicated  his  ideas  to  friends  with  a  freedom  j 
could  return.  He  was  in  his  whole  nature,  indeed,  the  very  reverse  of  t 
cold,  unethereal,  selfish  nature,  which  many  consider  the  only  basis  fr 
which  a  "  successful  merchant  ^  can  be  developed. 
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In  eoodensin^^ie  ftcto  of  this  biography  from  a  life  of  the  man,  by  Wil- 
fiam  Arthnr,  A.  M.,  we  have  been  obliged  by  our  limits  to  despoil  the  nar- 
ntive  of  a  great  portion  of  its  interest,  and  to  curtail  the  reflections  sugges- 
ted bj  incidents  of  the  story.    We  have  especially  conapressed  that  part 
gives  the  progress  of  his  commercial  prosperity ;  as  the  particulars 
embodied  are  sufficient  to  give  merchants  a  correct  idea  of  the  causes  of  his 
rae^  of  his  business  system,  and  the  cast  of  mercantile  character  which  be 
poBsmed.   It  was  our  especial  desire  to  show  what  he  was  beside^  and  at 
the  nm  time  with,  being  a  great  merchant.    That  he  was  not  simply  a 
trodir;  but  that  he  had  heart  and  capacity  for  simultaneous  success  in 
otber  spheres ;  .and  instead  of  being  isolated  in  the  little  world  of  mere  bar- 
giins,  he  was  a  developed  Man,  who  knew  the  relations  of  the  different  in- 
teroBtsand  conditions  of  society,  had  his  manifold  fields  of  labor  among  them, 
and  foand  in  each  what  was  of  good  to  himself,  and  imparted  to  each  the 
•^rrice  that  it  needed.   Such  a  man  is  in  harmony  with  the  world — moves 
about,  without  jar  or  collision,  and  in  virtue  of  his  contribution  to  the 
UUTenal  peace  and  profit,  is  honored  with  the  universal  homage. 
Siffluel  Budgett,  the  Successful  Merchant,  died  of  dropsy,  in  the  early 

Sirtof  May,  1851.  His  death,  like  his  life,  was  that  of  a  Christian — his 
th  and  beatific  vision  equaling  in  strength  and  splendor  that  of  the  saints 
of  old.  The  day  of  his  funeral  was  a  sad  day  in  Eingswood.  His  late 
Miployees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  grade,  gathered  to  the  ceremo- 
i^j  wiUi  heavy  hearts  and  countenances  overshadowed  with  a  mef  impos- 
sible to  be  lent  to  the  mere  propriety  of  the  occasion.  The  whole  village 
gathered  at  the  gates  and  followed  the  remains  silently  to  the  church,  and 
ttwnce  to  the  tomb — ^and  many,  many  were  the  tears  that  dropped  as  the 
frequent  remark  escaped  the  lips  of  humble  men  and  women,  "  The  best 
nuD  in  Eingswood  is  gone  to-day." 


Art.  T.— PROPERTY  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

^  ^maus  Hurt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magaxine, 

Sir, — I  am  not  of  the  fanatical  school  of  misers,  who  believe,  that  wealth 
to  govern  the  world  ;  but,  that  it  is  the  Archimedean  lever  by  which 
^  world  may  be  moved,  I  have  no  doubt.   Nor  do  I  esteem  wealth  or  its 
^^aesgors,  with  some  agrarian  political  economists,  as  necessarily  odious. 
^^Ui  or  property  has  a  necessary  and  important  position  in  the  interests 
pibgress  of  mankind.   Its  office  will  be  appreciated,  by  comparing  the 
^^tbns  of  a  people  where  the  incidents  of  property  are  scarcely  known, 
^  that  of  a  refined  and  polished  nation,  where  the  individual  interests  of 
^  various  citizens  are  tangible,  and  respected.   All  provisions  for  the  future 
^tsof  life  assume  the  nature  of  property.   Inferior  animals,  in  some  cases, 
^ske  such  provision,  and  hence  become  the  oumers  of  their  stores  of  food, 
there  are  savage  men  more  rude  and  degraded  than  these,  that  have 
taken  this  first  step  towards  civilization.    The  natives  of  New  Holland 
''^^e  scarcely  clothing,  houses,  or  even  the  implements  of  war  or  husbandry, 
^  they  are  certainly  destitute  of  all  the  arts  of  domestic  life,  and  of  every 
of  imprpvemenL    They  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
▼ouxxviii. — HO.  u,  18 
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spoDtaDeoos  prodootions  of  the  earth,  and  from  snails  and  rdptiles  with  wU 
they  chance  to  meet 

Beyond  this  lowest  degradation  man  does  not  advanee  a  step,  withe 
conceiving  of  the  uses  of  property,  and  appropriating  the  things  consisti 
?rith  its  objects,  to  his  personal  advantage.  Property,  in  itself,  has  no 
herent  moral  qualities,  nor  any  necessary  individual  identity.  But,  anythi 
within  the  power  of  human  acquisition  may  become  property  by  «m,  and 
connected  with  the  object  of  this  use,  it  may  give  eneigy  to  a  high  iw 
influence.  The  object  or  purpose  of  human  life  being  settled  in  the  mil 
anterior  to  the  ways  and  means  of  its  accomplishment,  or  to  the  notion 
property,  the  object  of  this  acquisition  may  be,  primarily,  just,  and  not 
and  benevolent.  The  mind  that  determines  to  improve  itself,  and  to  i 
prove  the  world,  may,  consistently  with  its  high  and  holy  purposes,  \ 

Sroperty,  which  is  seen  to  be  the  necessary  incident  to  all  human  progn 
uch  a  mind,  according  to  holy  writ,    uses  the  things  of  this  world  as  i 
abusing  them." 

It  does  not  pertain  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  property,  that  it  has  been 
essential  and  indispensable  agent,  in  bringing  us  men  from  the  rude  hal 
of  the  savage  in  extreme  degradation,  to  an  affinity  with  heavenly  existai 
— that  it  has  afforded  facilities  for  the  development  and  refinement  of  in 
lectual  power — that  it  has  surrounded  man  with  a  thousand  means  for 
personal  and  social  comfort  and  happiness,  nor  that  it  has  surrounded  i; 
with  gratifying  evidences  of  all  these  improvements,  in  the  towns  and  dt 
the  labors  of  art,  and  the  useful  public  works  that  are  scattered  over 
world. 

For,  without  human  purpose  and  the  movings  of  the  moral  energid 
man,  the  granite  mountain  would  still  have  hid  among  its  crags  the  flu 
columns  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  magnificent  temple — the  bricks  i 
the  mortar,  that  compose  the  extensive  and  still  extending  city,  would  h; 
slumbered  on  in  the  clay-pit  and  lime-rock  from  which  they  were  taker 
the  pines  and  cedars  used  in  finishing  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  wo 
still  have  been  in  the  wild  forests,  adding  year-circles  to  their  growth 
years  to  come ;  and,  instead  of  decorating  the  home  of  man,  they  wo 
be  affording  a  domicil  among  their  boughs  for  the  wild  forest  birds,  wh 
the  owl  would  dwell  unscared,"  and  the  eagle  would  find  a  resting  ph 

In  the  absence  of  the  substance  of  civilization,  its  spirits  and  incidents  wo 
also  be  wanting — the  light  and  the  spirit  of  song  would  yield  dominion 
the  brutal  passions,  the  dark  cruelties  and  the  bowlings  of  the  savage.  I 
man  without  purpose  or  enterprise,  never  yet  breathed  a  tone  of  eloqaei 
nor  conceived  of  any  elevated  object  of  his  being,  above  the  brutes,  wb 
example  he  copies  and  emulates.  Shepherds  have  lived  and  fed  their  flo< 
but  never  one  has  sung  the  praises  of  his  own  rude  life.  The  genini 
after  times  and  remote  lands  has  associated  with  their  desolate  weary  ] 
the  fictions  of  poetical  creations. 

Property  has  its  ultimate  origin  in  human  necessities ;  and  a  knowle< 
and  appreciation  of  these  necessities  are  incidents  of  its  accumulation. 
have  said,  that  it  consists  not  more  in  things  possessed,  than  in  a  knowlec 
of  their  adaptation  to  use.   The  extent  of  this  knowledge  is  the  ratio  of ) 
value  of  things  held  as  property. 

Hence,  we  come  to  the  proposition  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  whatever  may  be  its  physical 
sonroea  and  specific  aooumnlmtioiia. 
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Soppoie  men  had  never  learned  the  use  of  iron,  of  steel,  nor  the  processes 
of  their  manufiictnre,  where  would  be  the  value  of  all  the  iron  that  is  hid  in 
the  moantains  and  valleys  of  the  earth !   The  same  question  may  be  asked 
in  respect  to  every  other  mineral  product.    Commerce,  that  has  accumulated 
the  wealth  of  so  many  nations,  has  come  into  being  with  its  thousands  of 
^pB  snd  vast  capital  invested,  through  the  force  of  intelligent  human  en- 
uprise.  It  has  created  itself,  with  all  its  vast  estates,  without  impoverishing 
aoyhnman  being.    Indeed,  the  people  from  whose  country  it  has  drawn  its 
fSBooroes,  have  risen,  through  its  influence,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and 
wealth  and  comfort   If  the  knowledge  of  these  comforts  and  refine- 
ments may  increase  the  sum  of  human  necessities,  it  has  also  increased  the 
industry  and  enterprise  to  supply  them.   A  value  has  been  given  to  rocks 
and  woods ;  and  even  the  canes  of  the  jungles  are  in  demand ;  and  hence, 
^  the  mere  influence  of  Commerce  have  become  capital. 

l^e  accumulation  or  rather  production  of  national  wealth  is  not  more 
^Mkiog  in  Commerce  than  in  domestic  enterprise.  But  here,  as  in  Commerce, 
mtelligenoe  and  science  give  the  first  movement  and  progress,  and  are  th^ 
primary  principles  that  guide  human  pursuit  to  efficient  results.   The  rail- 
'osds,  that  are  peculiarly  a  triumph  of  science,  are  to  domestic  pursuits  what 
^«  opening  of  foreign  trade  is  to  Commerce.   They  bring  the  demands  of 
^^e  home  to  every  &rm-house,  and  to  every  patch  of  territory  along  their 
lines.  Mmeral  localities  are  improved,  trees  tnat  were  formerly  consumed 
on  ihe  bnd,  in  clearing  up  forests,  are  manuifactured  into  valuable  lumber 
^Mwhat,  without  the  railroad,  was  a  too  distant  or  inaccessible  market 
^^Ifricnltural  products,  that  formerly  were  consumed  on  the  &rm,  or  rather 
^otproduoed  at  all,  now  remunerate  the  labor  of  their  production,  and  make 
'^^fre  hmd  to  be  required  for  thorough  cultivation.    And  hence  Uio  railroad 
the  value  of  land  as  an  investment,  without  diminishing  the  appropri- 
rewards  for  its  cultivation.    The  citizen  who  lately  possessed  a  mrm  of 
hundred  acres  that  would  produce  crops  of  the  value  of  $600  per  an- 
^^kh,  since  the  n^lroad  has  been  constructed,  turns  off  four  times  as  many 
hilars  worth  of  products  as  formerly,  and  requires  four  times  as  much  labor, 
^  that  four  sons,  with  fifty  acres  each,  have  as  profitable  farms,  worth,  each, 
^  much  as  their  father's ;  procuring,  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  each 
^i^as  many  domestic  comforts  as  the  two  hundred  acres  produced  formerly. 

no  peevish  idler  complain  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  as  if  it  were 
firming  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  labor  to  find  its  reward,  or  the  poor  to  ob- 
a  subsistence.  Ten  acres  may  possibly  answer  better  the  purpose  of  reward- 
the  cultivator,  than  one  hundred  did  half  a  century  ago.  A  large  number 
^  ftfmets,  within  a  few  yeant  past,  in  the  northern  section  of  Vermont,  have 
^^^en  engaged  in  raising  potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  at  12}  cents 
busheL    Since  the  nulroad  was  completed  to  the  interior  of  the  State, 
potatoes  have  sold  along  its  line  for  half-a-dollar  or  more,  to  supply  the  Lowell 
Boston  markets.  The  consequence  is  not  merely,  that  the  three  thousand 
^xiilielB  that  formerly  brought  |375,  now  bring  $1,400,  and  require  no  more 
for  their  production,  but  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  will  now  be 
^t^tivated  for  this  and  other  crojjs.    The  young  man  who  complained  that 
l^ds  were  so  dear  that  he  could  not  get  a  foothold,  now  finds  a  motive  to 
twitch  into  some  swamp  or  marsh,  and  by  far  less  labor  than  would  be  re- 
^^ired  to  clear  a  new  farm  in  the  wilderness,  he  brings  the  unproductive 
^aste  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  draining  off  the  water,  and  making  th^ 
bsDeath,  a  rich  compost  bed,  that,  as  it  oecomes  dry,  will  produce  most 
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extraordiiMuy  crops.  Mountain  lands,  that  were  formerly  esteemed  almost  < 
valaeless,  promise  better  returns  for  their  clearing  and  cuJtivaUon,  than  tlie  • 
best  land  without  facilities  for  a  market 

This  increased  value  of  real  estate  is  not  fictitious  but  intrinsic,  for  the  ^ 
State  with  its  new  improvements  affords  a  comfortable  support  for  twice  as  m 
large  a  population,  and  remunerates  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  actuaLfl 
lal^r  that  it  formerly  did.    The  population  of  a  State,  and  the  amount  ofll 
its  useful  industry,  are  the  best  criterions  to  determine  its  wealth.    The  ag — 
gregate  property  of  the  State  has  doubled,  paying  as  good  interest  and  re — 
munerating,  perhaps  three  times  the  labor,  and  yet  nobody  is  made  thse 
poorer,  nobody  has  lost  a  dollar :  thousands  are  made  well  ofl^  or  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  yet  at  nobody^s  expense.   Whence  has  come  this  increase  ofll 
wealth  9    It  has  not  been  imported  from  the  seaport  or  foreign  conntriea^ii- 
It  has  been  created  chiefly  on  the  soil.    But  I  need  not  pursue  uiis  thought^ 
to  notice  hundreds  and  thousands  of  manufactories  which  spring  up  in  every^ 
section  of  the  country  having  facilities  for  transporting  goods  to  the  depotsM 
of  foreign  commerce,  along  the  shores  of  our  country,  which,  with  all  theisi 
accumulation,  may  be  shown  to  have  been  created^  and  not  accumulated  ta 
the  prejudice  of  any  other  interests.    They  not  only  create  themselves,  bub 
produce  an  industrious  and  prosperous  agricultural  community  about  them« 
But,  I  have  cited  the  railroad,  and  the  incidental  improvements  in  tho 
country  through  which  it  passes,  merely  to  illustrate  a  principle  which  ob- 
tains in  reference  to  every  domestic  enterprise  or  pursuit ;  and  also  to  ahow 
that  the  laws  which  determine  the  value  of  property  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
founded  in  the  nature  and  relation  of  things.    A  thing  intrinsically  worthless, 
as  a  depreciated  or  bankrupt  paper  currency,  cannot  be  made  of  value  by  an 
act  of  parliament    Hence,  the  celebrated  aphorism  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  ^  what 
the  law  makes  property  is  property     in  the  light  of  philosophy  is  a  fallacy; 
though  it  may  be  a  useful  legal  convention  in  reference  to  the  vesting  of 
private  estates  and  chattels. 

We  have  seen,  that  if  a  nation  would  seek  to  increase  its  wealth,  or  raise 
its  condition,  the  first  public  interest  is,  the  education  of  its  people.  Not 
the  education  of  a  few  as  mere  contrivers  and  overseers,  but  of  every  man 
who  has  physical  strength  to  devote  to  labor.  For  an  ignorant  workman, 
though  his  work  may  all  be  laid  out  to  his  hand,  will  not  accomplish  half 
as  much  as  the  intelligent  one ;  and  the  aggregate  labor  of  millions  of 
people  may  be  affected  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  state  of 

Sineral  intelligence  alone.  If  any  one  might  suppose,  that  the  State  of 
assachusetts  would  ever  sustain  from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
of  people,  if  a  majority  of  them  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  he  would  ahow 
how  ignorant  he  is  of  the  springs,  the  methods,  and  means  of  Massachusetta* 
enterprise.  The  Commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  trade  of  Massachusetts 
— the  wealth  of  the  Commonwealthy  are  the  fruits  of  her  schools  and  semin- 
aries. 

Though  education  may  be  a  more  remote  facility  than  labor,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  national  wealth,  still  it  may  be  far  more  pov^rful  and  eflScient 
But  labor  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Like  land,  it  is  a  basis  of  production, 
which  intelligence  may  improve  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It  is 
the  physical  force  that  accomplishes  the  purposes  which  iotelligence  may 
haye  deured. 

As  connected  with  the  wealth  of  nations,  productive  industry  requires  a 
dktinoiiye  consideration ;  for,  beyond  its  objects  and  methods  that  are  rega- 
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^•*«d  hj  intelligenoo,  the  amount  of  labor  that  may  be  performed  in  « 
coantry,  U  a  matter  of  vast  public  interest  If  there  be  four  milliouB  of 
men  io  this  country  who  are  able  to  work,  at  75  cents  a  day,  they  would 
®*»TJ  three  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  and  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
in  a  year.  In  ten  years,  the  wages  of  our  laboring  population  would 
Mnaoont  to  no  leas  than  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  probably  enough 
to  eat  up  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  did  the  labor  not  actually  pro- 
duce or  create,  to  a  large  extent,  the  means  of  its  own  remuneration.  To 
influence  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  largest  amount  of  work,  is  a 

a^estion  that  leads  the  political  economist  to  an  intimate  investigation  of 
^      laws  and  elements  of  his  physical  and  moral  being.    But  without  enter- 
into  the  details  of  such  an  investigation,  I  will  notice  but  one  point  in 
connection — that  effective  labor  must  be  the  result  of  purpose  and  not 
constraint ;  that  is,  it  must  be  free.    Sympathies  between  the  mind  and 
^^yare  a  part  of  man's  existence.    His  physical  energies  are  in  avast  mul- 
^tude  of  circunastances,  sustained  by  the  spirit  which  these  sympathies  have 
^'^^fced.   Numerous  cases  have  been  related  of  superhuman  strength  being 
P^t  forth,  as  by  miracle,  by  persons  in  excitement  from  danger,  fear,  or  for 
rescue  of  persons  in  peril.    But  fear  of  punishment  or  constraint,  are  not 
^  legitimate  motives  to  enlist  man  to  constant  physical  exertion.    By  such 
joostraint,  labor  becomes  odious,  and  those  mental  sympathies  which  stimu- 
{•^  to  free  exertion  are  lost.    Bfesides,  in  the  strictest  system  of  slavery,  the 
'^cilities  for  constraint  cannot  be  as  constant,  as  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
^Wch  becomes  a  part  of  a  free  man's  very  existence ;  and  to  suppose  that  an 
odious  task  will  be  pursued  further,  or  more  constant,  than  the  compulsive 
P<>Wer  of  the  master,  is  preposterous.    In  apology  for  the  mildness  of  do- 
mestic slavery  in  a  part  of  this  country,  it  has  been  stated  that  three  slaves 
^  liot  accomplish  more  labor,  than  two  free  laborers  in  parts  of  the  country 
^here  slavery  has  not  made  labor  disreputable.    Supposing  two-thirds  as 
opch  is  done  by  the  slave,  if  there  be  a  million  of  slaves  doing  full  tasks  in 
this  country,  their  labor  would  amount  to  fifty  cents  a  day,  each,  allowing 
wventy-five  cents  for  a  full  free  man's  day's  work.   The  aggregate  labor  done 
the  slaves  in  the  country,  on  these  suppositions,  would  amount  to  half  a 
niillion  of  dollars  a  day,  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  than  if  these  slaves  were 
intelligent  freemen.    This  would  amount  to  a  nett  loss  to  the  country  of 
wventy-five  millions  of  dollars  a  year.   But  the  odious  character  which  the 
wustence  of  slavery  gives  to  labor,  paralyzes  the  spirit  of  industry  with  the 
portion  of  the  population,  so  that  in  the  slaveholding  portions  of  this 
country,  the  idleness  of  the  nominally  free  occasions  as  great  a  loss  to  the 
country  as  immediately  results  from  slavery  as  stated  above.    The  hundred 
fifty  millions  per  annum  deficiency  of  production,  in  the  slave  states  of 
nation,  is  estimated  on  the  lowest  value  of  labor,  excluding  the  increase 
^  this  value,  which  Commerce,  new  enterprises,  and  manufactures,  in  a  free 
nidnstrial  community,  might  produce. 

ft  is  DQt  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  its  political 
"j^fings,  nor  to  notice  American  slavery  as  a  domestic  institution,  further 
^  what  the  facts  stated  above,  which  I  have  gathered  from  the  voluntary 
^mony  of  numerous  slaveholders,  may  show  the  influence  of  such  an  in- 
■^^tion  on  national  wealth. 
Though  private  property  to  the  estimated  value  of  twelve  hundred  mil- 
of  dollars,  may  be  invested  in  the  slaves  of  this  country,  vet,  for  all 
practical  purposes  of  national  wealth,  three  millions  of  free  people,  without 
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the  prejudice  against  labor  which  slavery  produces,  would  be  wort 
much  to  the  country,  and  to  that  portion  of  the  country  where  si 
exists.  But  the  existence  of  slavery  paralyzes  the  enterprise  that 
velop  resources — in  mines,  in  water-power,  in  manufectures,  ai 
Commerce,  of  the  regions  over  which  it  has  influence.  The  va 
estate  alone,  in  the  slaveholding  states,  is  diminished  more  by  th< 
of  slavery  than  all  the  nominal  slave  property. 

K  all  the  slaves  in  any  slave  State  were  an  attachment,  in  pro| 
tions  to  the  several  freeholds,  whose  value  would  be  increased  by 
tion ;  an  act  of  emancipation,  annihilating  all  the  stave  proper 
would  make  the  proprietor  the  richer  man  by  twenty-five  per  cent 
years  would  not  transpire,  before  the  market  value  of  such  landi 
lustrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Leaving  the  political  and  mora 
connected  with  slavery  out  of  the  account,  and  acknowledging  ths 
vested  in  slaves  is  to  be  protected  on  the  basis  of  sacred  and  indefei 
the  difficulty  of  emancipation  is,  that  it  would  operate  to  the  rui 
whose  property  is  invested  chiefly  in  slaves,  and  make  the  ownei 
a  great  deal  ridier  than  they  now  are.  At  the  same  time,  while  ti 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  production  of  wealth  are  only  e<| 
free  persons,  the  State  would  be  mcreased  in  facilities  for  producti 
perty  in  this  proportion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  in  the  value  c 
But  in  view  of  this  rise  in  the  value  of  the  soil,  an  assessment  of  1 
al  value  of  the  slaves  on  the  lands  of  the  State,  would  be  strict!] 
and  a  measure  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  land-holding  interest 
monwealth.  As  between  free  citizen  and  free  citizen,  who  have  & 
eompact  and  constitution,  that  have  encouraged  the  investment  o 
in  slaves,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  such  an  arrangement 
immoral.  Though  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  distant  State  of  < 
where  slavery  never  existed,  ought  to  be  taxed  to  procure  so  I 
change  as  would  accrue  to  the  aggregate  interests  of  the  slave 
emancipation.  Yet,  the  remote  interest  that  would  accrue  to  i 
mercial  State  by  such  emancipation,  might  justify  some  sacrifice 


dred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  more  than  they  do  un<3 
eommercial  credit  could  be  rendered  much  sounder,  and  the  cc 
that  would  become  the  subjects  of  commercial  exchange  would  b 
ried  and  valuable. 

If  the  calculation  made,  I  think,  in  1840,  that  in  forty  years, 
dred  millions  of  dollars  of  bankrupt  debts  had  been  contracted  ii 
mercial  cities,  by  the  Southern  trade  alone,  be  true,  it  might  be  i 
subject  of  inquiry,  as  to  how  much  of  this  loss  went  to  make  up  1 
poverishing  influence  of  slavery !  How  great  losses  have  accrued 
with  the  free  States  the  calculation  did  not  tell  us.  W^e  are  not 
that  the  southern  merchant  is  a  man  of  less  integrity  and  honor  than 
•m  or  western.  But  if  the  losses  in  the  southern  trade  have  been  g 
elsewhere,  they  must  be  attributed  to  some  inherent  evil  in  the  5 
of  the  South  as  a  commercial  state.  That  an  evil  is  found  in  sla 
quate  to  the  production  of  these  results,  has  been  shown.  Suppose 
from  slavery,  on  the  principle  stated,  be  averaged  at  one-third  1 
have  shown, — atone  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year, — here  in  f 
we  have  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  deficiency  of  product* 


in  view  of  such  an  interest 
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tioM  88  much  as  the  commercial  bankmptcies  ascribed  to  the  southern 
tnde. 

Bat  fm  labor  is  affected  in  its  results  by  various  circumstances  which,  as 
oonneeted  with  our  subject,  deserve  consideration.  There  are  moral  inflii- 
ttttces  growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  country  that  may  greatly  aflS^et 
the  aggregate  of  its  productive  industry.  Party  politics  that  predicate  the 
prapects  of  all  industrial  enterprise,  on  the  ascendancy  of  this  or  that  dema- 
^ogoe,  have  done  immense  mischief  to  the  interests  of  national  wealth. 

Commercial  panics  are  to  labor  what  the  plague  is  to  the  health  and  life 
of  a  community,  killing  thirty  with  fear  where  one  dies  with  the  disease. 
Unifenal  banlmiptcy  is  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than  universal  idleness. 
Por,  we  have  seen  that  productive  labor  can  repair  the  damages  and  losses 
cCdmost  any  national  misfortunes.  But,  let  labor  be  neglected,  and  hunger 
wiU  increase  to  a  terrible  and  most  destructive  extent.  Consumption  never 
fowea  while  anything  remains  to  supply  human  wants ;  but,  if  the  tenor  of 
huDuui  pursuits  had  not  have  been  disturbed,  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  people  would  have  been  provided  for,  and  if  the  country  had  have  ceased 
for  a  time  to  advance,  the  remnant  of  its  resources  would  have  been  so  well 
improved,  that  the  retrograde  tendency  of  things  would  have  been  checked. 

Again,  to  give  a  proper  energy  to  industrial  enterprise,  the  dignity  of  Ubor 
■boQld  be  sustained.  The  franchises  of  a  freeman  should  be  conceded  to  the 
humblest  laborer  who  has  not  forfeited  his  right  by  crime.  In  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  freeman,  he  will  find  the  strongest  motives  to  exertion.  Besides, 
-  ^  iar  as  government  can,  bv  its  action,  affect  his  confidence  of  a  just  re- 
oiQaeratioii  for  his  toil,  he  ieels  that  a  remedy  is  put  into  his  own  hands 
tboagh  the  ballot-box.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  the  laborer  is  as  much 
^titled,  as  any  one,  to  the  elective  franchise ;  for,  we  have  seen  that  the 
embryo  wealth  of  a  nation  is  in  its  industry  and  enterprise.  Without  human 
^^bor,  either  present  or  prospective,  there  is  scarcely  any  intrinsic  value  to 
^ything.  The  availability  of  labor  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
f  WD,  gives  the  farm  its  value.  We  have  seen  that  the  labor  of  a  country, 
*^  two  years,  probably  eats  up  all  other  property  in  its  valuation.  A  regard 
to  national  wealth,  then,  requires  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  affecting 

purposes  to  labor,  and  its  spirit  of  industry,  should  be  attentively  and 
mtimately  studied  by  our  civil  legislature — that  the  highest  motive  to  enter- 
PHae  should  be  made  to  exert  the  most  extensive  ana  thorough  influence, 
^hat  stronger  motive  can  be  adduced  than  the  conscious  spirit  of  freedom  t 
^^ho  would  experience  more  immediately  and  more  severely  the  evils  of  a 
^•d  government,  than  the  man  who  depends  for  his  support  on  his  daily 
Ubor! 

It  matters  not  whether  property  be  in  few  or  many  hands,  so  fisir  as  it 
P^riams  to  the  commonwealth,  provided  it  be  equally  available  for  public 
P^arposes,  and,  provided,  its  present  accumulation  is  made  to  contribute  moat 
^  its  future  increase.   But  it  is  a  question  for  inquiry.  Whether  its  concen- 
f'^tion  in  a  few  hands  will  command  the  highest  exertions  of  labor,  to  make 
^  yield  the  largest  aggregate  increase!    While  it  is  known,  by  pr  ctical 
^perience,  that  large  estates  pay  a  less  annual  percentage  than  small  ones, 
^  those  whose  labor  improves  them,  are  not  enriched  by  the  deficiency, 
^  presumption  is  in  favor  of  small  estates.   The  prayer  of  Agar,  "  Give 
^e  neither  poverty  nor  riches,'^  was  as  consistent  with  the  laws  of  finance  as 
^iQorality.   The  middling  interest  are  not  onlv  the  most  efficient  producers 
^  national  wealth,  but  they  can  enjoy  most  fully  the  rewards  of  their  labor. 
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Though  a  large  estate  is  not,  in  itself,  a  public  good,  yet,  if  it  have  stimu* 
lated,  in  its  acquisition,  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  its  immediate  possessor, 
it  is,  in  the  light  of  our  subject,  scarcely  to  bo  considered  an  evil.  Its  en- 
tailment, without  division,  among  heirs,  is  a  contravention  of  the  law  of  in- 
dustry and  of  its  reward,  primarily  expressed  in  the  decree,  that  "man  shall 
eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  " — it  will  work  a  serious  injury,  by  per- 
suading a  coming  generation  that  property  is  a  favor  of  fortune,  and  not  a 
reward  for  exertions. 

But  the  security  of  lawful  property,  whether  it  may  be  in  large  or  small 
estates,  is  a  positive  duty  of  the  State.  The  incidental  evils  of  any  particular 
distribution  would  be  far  less  mischievous  than  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
tenure  of  its  possession.  Though  subordinate  to  this  positive  security  of 
property  to  those  who  have  accumulated  it,  and  to  such  as  may  have  been 
regarded  in  its  accumulation,  (such  as  heirs  at  law,  legatees,  <fec.,)  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  pay  a  primary  respect  to  the  producing  energies  of  a  nation, 
as  these  are  the  life-blood  that  circulates  through  all  the  body  politic ;  for, 
where  the  laws  have  afforded  adequate  protection  to  property,  it  has  usually 
needed  no  other  facilities  for  securing  all  its  legitimate  advantages.  Nor  does 
labor  require  to  be  patronized  by  the  State  so  as  to  destroy  its  spirit  of  free- 
dom. It  can  take  care  of  itself,  if  legislation  does  not  paralyze  Commerce, 
and  destroy  the  markets  for  its  products,  or  suffer  foreign  compedtion  to  rob 
it  of  its  legitimate  stimulus  and  reward. 

From  a  review  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  body  politic  is 
an  active  living  body,  whoso  energies  and  life  are  in  the  bones,  and* sinews,^ 
and  spirit  of  its  people — that,  for  its  healthy  development,  a  regard  must  be 
had  to  all  the  principles  and  elements  of  political  economy.  It  is  seen,  that 
the  common  maxim,  that  what  one  man  gets,  another  man  loses,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  experience ;  hence  the  odiousness  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  attaches  to  wealth  is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  The  most  valuable 
and  extensive  estates  are  often  created  where  no  property,  or  next  to  none, 
before  existed ;  and  this  entirely  free  from  the  legerdemain  of  financial 
speculation. 

The  resources  of  a  country  are  capable  of  multiplication  and  increase,  so 
that  those  who  will  seek  their  development  will  never  be  left  with  the 
grumbler,  who  spends  half  his  life  in  idleness,  complaining  of  his  want  of  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  himself  or  his  country.  The  man  that  will  work 
as  dictated  by  an  intelligent  experience,  can  live,  and,  if  prudent  in  expendi- 
ture, can  accumulate  property. 

Finally,  I  observe  that  the  support  of  free  schools  and  facilities  for  tlie 
education  of  a  whole  people,  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  every  class  of  dti- 
xens  and  of  the  State  at  large.  Public  free  schools  are  not  constituted  as 
some  nig&^ardly  spirits  have  asserted,  to  support  pauperism,  but  to  prevent 
it  Intelligent  laborers,  as  we  have  said,  can  add  much  more  to  the  capital 
employed  in  a  business  than  those  who  are  ignorant  J.  m.  s. 
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ACTION  09  BAILROAD  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (State  of  New  York,)  July  Term,  1852.  Hugh  White 
^  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  and  E.  Corning,  and  others. 

The  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1833,  mth 
>  provision  in  its  charter  that  "  the  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  modify,  or 
this  act  being  further  subject  to  the  general  restrictions  and  liabilities 
I^iwribed  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  that  the  charter  of  every  corporation  that 
Bboold  be  granted  after  the  Revised  Statutes  took  effect,  should  be  subject  to 
iteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature."  (1  R.  S. 
600,  Sec  8.) 

In  April,  1861,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  authorizing  every  railroad  corpo- 
ition  in  this  State,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  its  stockholders, 
^  loin  its  credit,  or  become  the  owner  of  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Railroad 
Company  in  Canada  West,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  company  so  subscribing.  Under  this  act  the  defendants  subscribed  to 
tli«  stock  of  the  Canadian  company,  more  than  two-thirds  in  amount  of  the 
■tcek-holders  having  given  their  assent  to  the  subscription. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  also  a  large  stockholder,  institutes  these  proceedings  to 
^^stthe  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1851 ;  and  upon  a  motion  to  dissolve  the 
^>>jvnction  temporarily  granted  against  the  defendants,  the  Court  delivered  an 
^XNDbn,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  constitution  of  1846  declares  that  "  no  private  or  local  bill  shall  embrace 
■■a^re  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title."  The  title  of 
act  is  An  Act  to  authorize  the  Railroad  Corporations  of  this  State  to  sub- 
^^ribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  Canada 
^Wesi"  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  private  and  local  bill,  and  that  it  embraces  more 
'^bn  one  subject,  and  that  the  subject  is  not  expressed  in  the  title. 

The  act  is  neither  private  nor  local ;  a  private  act  is  one  which  relates  only  to 
particular  persons  or  bodies,  not  one  which  includes  all  the  persons  or  bodies  of 
one  class.   One  relating  to  all  Jews,  or  all  turnpike  companies,  is  not  pri- 
'^^•j  but  a  bill  relating  to  individuals  or  bodies  who  are  named,  and  which  is 
^■yde  to  operate  on  them  exclusively,  and  not  on  all  of  a  cla<is,  is  private.  A 
may  possibly  be  local,  although  it  affects  a  whole  country ;  but  it  cannot  be 
when  no  localities  are  selected  in  the  bill  to  be  subject  to  its  operation  ;  but 
whole  State  is  the  theater  of  its  operation.  That  is  local  which  is  for  a  par- 
'^^ar  locality,  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  it,  particular  being  understood  in  con- 
^■^"fcthiction  to  general. 

lUa  said  that  this  bill  embraces  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  all  the  railroad 
T^Bipaaies  in  this  State  are  the  subjects  of  the  bill.  The  term  subject,  as  used 
^  the  article  of  the  constitution  referred  to,  (as  the  counsel  for  plaintiff  himself 
^)  is  equivalent  to  svlifecta  materia ;  this  conced0s  that  the  term  refers  to  the 
"i^bjeet  matter  of  which  the  bill  treats,  not  to  the  persons  who  are  subjects  to  its 
^Pemtions.  "  No  private  or  local  bill  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject"  The 
« subject"  is  here  clearly  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
■Object  of  a  discourse  or  speech.  The  term  **  embraced,"  is  peculiarly  appropri- 
^  to  the  word  in  that  sense,  but  not  at  all  so  when  speaking  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  a  law. 

I       Next  it  is  said  that  the  act  of  1851  was  void  because  it  was  not  passed  by  a 
I     twD.third  vote.   The  former  constitution  did  not  allow  any  charter  to  be  created, 
continued,  altered,  or  renewed,  without  a  two-third  vote ;  and  the  plaintiff  con- 
^  tha^  as  that  constitution  was  in  force  when  the  charter  of  1833  waa  granted, 
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this  provision  of  the  constitution  became  a  part  of  the  charter  as  much  as  if 
had  Deen  made  expressly  a  part  of  it   This  is  an  artificial  mode  of  reasonic 
very  apt  to  lead  to  mi<(takep.  When  the  charter  was  granted,  no  reference  m 
made  to  the  constitution ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  then  the  charter  could  not 
altered,  without  a  two-thiid  vote,  simply  because  such  was  tlie  requirement 
the  constitution  then  in  force ;  it  was  a  fact  not  arising  out  of  any  contract^  ^ 
press  or  implied,  but  arising  from  the  then  form  of  the  constitution,  and  depei 
ing  for  its  existence  and  continuance  on  the  continuance  of  that  form.   It  « 
never  the  meaning  of  that  constitution  that  a  matter  merely  regulating  the 
of  legislation  in  particular  cases  should  remain  or  be  immutable,  when  that 
atitution  itself  should  cease  to  exist 

The  rest  of  the  plaintiflTs  argument  rehites  to  the  construction  of  the  po^ 
reserved  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  in  this  charter,  to  all 
amend,  and  repeal  the  charter.  In  the  charter  of  1833  it  is  declared  that  ^  I 
Legislature  may  at  any  time,  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  this  act,"  (sec  19,)  and  Cii 
it  is  subject  to  the  liabilities  prescribed  by  the  18th  chapter  of  the  first  pari  < 
the  R.  S.  rsec.  14.)  One  of  those,  as  before  stated,  is,  that  this  ehaiAi 
should  be  suoject  to  alteration,  suspension,  and  repeal,  in  the  discretion  of 
Legislature.  In  Februarv,  1819,  the  case  of  the  Dartmouth  College  was  deekh 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  denying  the  power  of  the  Legiili 
ture  to  assume  to  itself,  or  to  prescribe,  another  mode  of  selecting  the  traates 
of  the  college  than  that  prescribed  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  king,  or  to  till 
the  charter  in  other  respects. 

This  decision  evidently  startled  our  Legislature,  for  while  they  submitted  t0  i 
as  coming  from  the  highest  tribunal  that  could  pass  on  such  a  question,  so  fiff* 
previous  charters  were  concerned,  they  began  in  1820  and  1821,  and  from  tki 
time  habitually,  to  insert  in  new  charters  the  power  of  altering,  modifyingf  iD 
repealing  them.  The  Legislature  meant  to  frustrate  the  effect  of  that  decido 
as  to  all  subsequent  charters  into  which  this  clause  should  be  introduced.  Th 
became  so  much  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  that  when  our  laws  were  revise 
in  1829  and  1830,  this  power  of  alteration,  suspension  and  repeal  was  expreial 
made  a  general  one  as  to  subsequent  corporations,  so  as  to  be  effectual,  even 
it  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation ;  and  although  the  revisM 
excepted  from  its  operation  religious,  literary,  and  charitable  societies,  the  Legi 
lature  was  so  jealous  of  its  power  that  it  struck  out  the  exception.  (See  B«! 
ser*s  notes,  2d  ed.,p.  11,  ch.  18,  tit  3,  \  8. 

What  then  was  the  extent  of  the  power  thus  reserved  !  The  decision  of  tl 
Supreme  Court  was  founded  on  the  idea,  that  in  the  Dartmouth  College  casetl 
alterations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  violated  the  contract  I 
tween  the  sovereign  and  tlie  college,  as  contained  in  the  charter.  The  Legiil 
ture  inserted  this  clause  to  frustrate  or  obviate  that  decision;  that  is,  to  enat 
the  Legislature  to  do  with  subsequent  corporations  even  what  the  courts  won 
have  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  people  and  the  0( 
poration.  If  tlie  object  were  anything  short  of  this,  the  clause  was  useless  a 
the  precaution  idle ;  for  the  decision  interfered  with  no  regulation  or  legislati 
that  did  not  impair  a  contract  or  its  obligation.  Nothing  in  that  decision  int 
fered  in  the  least,  or  was  ever  supposed  to  interfere,  with  mere  police  regulatio 
or  with  general  legislation  affecting  all  colleges,  in  matters  not  already  control] 
by  their  charter. 

The  Legislature  must,  therefore,  have  intended  to  reserve  the  power  erai 
doing  that  which,  but  for  the  reservation,  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  o 
tract ;  and  that  every  contract,  express  or  implied,  contained  in  the  charter,  % 
to  be  subiect  to  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  This  gives,  or  rather  retains, 
the  Legislature  the  unlunited  power  over  the  objects  of  its  creation,  which  ' 
British  Parliament  is  said  to  possess  as  fully  as  our  Legislature  possessed  i 
control  before  any  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  "nie  company  takes  i 
diarter,  and  the  stockholders  subscribe,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  reser 
tion  of  this  power,  and  of  its  forming  a  limitation  on  every  contract  which 
eui  aei  up  luder  the  charter.  Nor  is  any  lioutatioii  imposed  on  this  reetfraH 
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It  II  tfowed  to  be  an  arbitrary  power— one  in  which  no  court  can  interfere,  no 
PVtf  can  Boocessfallj  object,  except  by  appealing  in  due  time  to  the  discretion  of 
t^  power  to  whose  authority  he  has  thus  subjected  himself;  for  it  is  to  be  ezer- 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.   It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  argue  thai 
this  eUiuse  were  not  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  in  the  charter,  there  would  be 
ieontnct  between  the  people  and  the  company,  and  also  with  the  stockholders, 
<kU  the  railroad  shall  be  made  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  and  that  its  fands 
Ml  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose.   The  answer  of  the  Stale  is — Non  in  hoc 
ftdera  veni:  The  only  contract  I  made  with  you  was,  that  I  would  give  that 
clttrter,  with  the  power  in  me  to  alter  or  repeal  it,  as  my  discretion  might 
dietite. 

Ndther  in  the  charter  nor  in  the  general  law  has  the  Legislature  set  any  bounds 
te  its  power  of  alteration.  Why  then,  should  the  judiciary  attempt  to  set  bounds 
to  that  power  1   The  judiciary  is  not  established  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  legis- 
tbe  power,  nor  an  indiscreet  use  of  it ;  but  simply  to  pronounce  the  true  mean- 
fa^  of  any  law  constitutionally  passed;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  the 
I^gialatare  has  reserved  a  power  to  be  used  in  its  discretion,  and  to  be  employed 
^veo  in  cases  in  which  the  courts  would  have  pronounced  this  act  a  violation  of 
eoatTMi  if  the  power  had  not  been  reserved.   It  is  said  it  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  or  this  clause  to  enable  the  Legislature  to  authorize  or  compel  sub- 
2^ption  to  a  foreign  corporation.   The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  Legislature 
new  that  it  could  not  foresee  all  the  cases  in  which  this  power  would  be  exer- 
2^ed,  and  therefore  reserved  it  intentionally,  without  any  limit,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed so  to  use  it  And  they  have  done  so  wisely. 

On  the  grounds  above  stated,  the  injunction  granted  in  this  cause  should  be 
waiolved,  the  costs  to  abide  the  event 


POLICIBS  OP  IHSURANCB. 

'^KiKAv  HuHT,  JS£tof  0/  iks  MwchoM  MagmtUf  etc. : — 

St.  Louii,  Dec.  SS,  1859. 

DuK  Sir  :  I  ineloae  yon  reports  of  two  cases  decided  in  the  St  Louis  Circuit 
^^enrt,  upon  Policies  of  Insurance.  The  points  decided  seem  to  be  of  some  inte- 
as  involving  questiona  of  commercial  law.   Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

CHARLES  WB1TTLESE7,  Attoraey-at-Law. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  St  Louis,  Missouri,  September*  1852 ;  before  Judge 
^iuQilton:   Columbus  Insurance  Company  vs.  J.  and  E.  Walsh. 

This  was  a  suit  for  the  reclamation  of  moneys  paid  by  plaintiff  on  a  loss  on 
^  steamboat  Marshal  Ney,  one-fourth  of  which  the  defendants  had  insured 
^  the  plaintiff!  This  policy  was  issued  February  15,  1849,  for  four  months* 
^16^00,  being  fonr-fifths  of  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  boat.  The  policy 
^extended  by  renewal  to  the  19th  November,  1842,  and  while  thus  insur^ 
^boat  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  loss  paid  by  the 
fitiotiff  to  the  defendants.  The  policy  contained  the  following  clause  prohibit- 
um doable  insurance : — 

*It  is  farther  agreed  that  this  policy  shall  become  void  if  any  other  insurance 
N  Bade  upon  aaid  steamboat,  which  together  with  this  insurance  shall  exceed 
MOOO,  the  same  being  four-fifths  of  the  agreed  valuation  of  one-fourth  of  said 
Mit,  or  upon  any  aseFffnment  of  this  policy,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Company 
fttteto  be  obtained  and  indorsed  thereon.*' 

The  petition  set  forth  the  policy,  the  prohibitive  clause,  the  payment  of  the  lose 
tiMmdantfl,  and  then  set  forth  that  previona  to  the  loea,on  the  S4th  Fobraary, 
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1849,  the  defendants  had  taken  out  a  policy,  No.  60,  in  the  Tennessee  1 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  in  which  they  caused  themselves  to  be  insun 
som  of  $4,500,  on  one*fifth  of  three-fourths  the  steamboat  Marshal  Neji 
said  three-fourths  at  $23,600,  and  in  the  same  policy  acknowled/n'ng  pri< 
ance  to  the  amount  of  $18,000  in  other  offices.  On  the  28th  Novemb< 
the  plaintiff  paid  the  loss  to  the  defendant.  The  petition  further  alleged 
the  time  of  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the  loss,  they  were  ignoranl 
insurance  taken  out  in  the  Tennessee  F.  and  M.  Ins.  Co.,  and  that  if  this 
been  known  the  money  would  not  have  been  paid,  as  by  said  insurance 
icy  issued  by  plaintiff  had  become  void,  and  the  plaintiff  therefore  aski 
ment  for  the  amount  paid  upon  the  adjustment,  with  interest  from  tb 
was  paid. 

The  answer  denied  that  the  policy.  No.  60,  in  the  Tennessee  Marine  a 
Insurance  Company,  covered  the  same  interest  as  that  described  in  the  j 
sued  by  plaintiff,  but  was  upon  the  remainin|(  two-fourths,  that  the  de; 
acted  merely  as  agents  for  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  they  hoU 
legal  right  for  the  bank,  and  that  the  amount  received  had  been  paid  to  1 
before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and  further  alleged  that  the  plain* 
not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  1846,  which  reqc 
the  agents  of  all  foreign  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  "  should 
ies  of  the  charter,  and  the  power  of  attorney  under  which  the  agents  ai 
The  act  provides  a  penalty  of  $600  against  any  agent  who  shall  do  any  1 
without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  The  defendant  cc 
that  the  plaintiff's  agent  not  having  complied  with  the  statute,  that  the  C 
could  not  maintain  any  action  on  a  policy  or  contract,  or  for  reclamation 
eys  paid  upon  a  policy.  The  court  decided  otherwise,  holding  that  the 
inflicted  by  statute  was  the  only  penalty  to  be  imposed ;  and  that  the 
had  not  lost  their  right  of  action  by  fniling  to  comply  with  the  statute. 

The  court  further  instructed  the  jury  that  the  policy  issued  by  the  i 
forbid  any  further  insurance  upon  the  one-fourth  insured  unless  the  sj 
done  with  the  assent  of  the  Columbus  Insurance  Company ;  that  policy 
in  the  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  was  an  insuranc* 
one-fourth  insured  with  the  plaintiffs,  unless  the  defendants  were  the  o' 
more  than  three-fourths,  and  consequently  that  the  policy  issued  by  plair 
came  void,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover  back  the  mo 
upon  the  same,  if  it  had  l^en  paid  by  mistake  in  ignorance  of  the  insuni 
sequently  taken  out  in  the  Tennessee  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Compa 
interest  upon  the  amount  paid,  from  the  date  of  payment ;  that  if  in  trai 
between  the  parties,  the  defendants  had  dealt  as  if  principals  with  the  | 
without  making  it  known  that  the  defendants  acted  for  the  bank,  then  t1 
tiff  had  the  right  still  to  treat  them  as  principals  and  to  hold  them  respo 
this  suit 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  $6,002  57. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September,  1852;  befoi 
Hamilton.   James  Lawless  rs,  Tennessee  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  C 

This  was  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  dated  March,  1850, 1 
the  defendants  caused  the  plaintiffs  to  be  insured,  for  one  year,  for  th 
$1,000.  **  on  brick  warehouse  on  Water-street,  between  Morgan  and  Gree 
in  block  15,  Su  Louis,  to  be  occupied  as  three  stores  but  not  as  coffee 

The  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1850.  during  the  exis 
the  policy.  The  defendants  admitted  the  execution  of  the  policy,  the  dc 
of  the  property,  and  the  proofs  of  the  loss,  but  set  up  as  a  defence,  ihi 
and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  one  of  the  tenements  was  occupied  as  a  eoff 
and  that  another  was  occupied  as  a  rectifying  establishment  and  for  disti 
dials,  in  which  business  fire  heaC  was  used.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  caiiai 
fendant  proved  that  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  one  of  the  U 
waa  occupied  by  Philip  Rock  as  a  coffee-house,  although  the  fire  origi 
tiM  next  tenemeiil  wd  for  leetifybg  apirita,  and  not  in  the  eoffee-lioi 
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tecopon  prayed  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that  if  previous  to  and  at  the 
tbeoi  the  fire  one  of  the  tenements  was  used  as  a  cofifee-house,  then  the  jury 
BUttt  find  for  the  defendant^^ontending  that  the  words  used  in  the  policy  were 
Sfttnileiit  to  a  warranty  that  the  property  should  not  be  used  as  a  coffee-house 
ditii^  the  existence  of  the  policy,  and  consequently  that  it  mattered  not  whether 
tkephintiff  was  cognizant  of  the  use  of  the  property  or  not 

Ae  plaintifTs  counsel  contended  that  the  words  used  in  the  policy  were  mere 
Vttds  of  description,  and  showed  merely  the  intended  use  of  the  property,  but 
tt  not  amount  to  a  warranty  that  the  use  of  the  property  should  not  be  chan- 
gid,  nor  that  a  coffee-house  should  not  be  kept  in  them. 

Ae  court  sustained  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  defendants,  holding 
ftitthe  words  not  to  be  used  for  coffee-houses''  were  equivalent  to  a  warranty 
ttit  the  premises  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  that  although  as  a 
poenl  rule  the  words  of  description  in  a  policy  would  not  be  considered  as 
vonb  of  warranty,  yet  the  use  of  the  negative  words  not  to  be  used"  left  no 
noa  for  that  construction ;  that  that  particular  use  of  the  premises  was  intended 
forbidden  by  the  policy,  and  that  those  words  must  be  construed  as  words  of 
Kviinty. 

TIm  court  therefore  gave  the  instruction  asked  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  and 
thi  joiy  found  a  verdict  for  defendant. 

nSURAirCE  CASE  IN  MONTREAL. 

MePherson  et  al.  vs.  the  Montreal  Insurance  Company. 

Ais  case,  says  the  Montreal  Gazette^  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Smith  and  a 
Mil  jury,  and  occupied  the  Court  during  three  days,  and  as  it  is  one  involving 
Bportant  points  of  law,  which  are  somewhat  novel,  not  only  here  but  everywhere 
•t^  we  have  made  a  brief  synopsis  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  steamer  Comet  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Oswego, 
benby  some  seven  or  eight  persons  lost  their  lives. 

Hut  accident  gave  rise  to  the  present  action — the  plaintiffs,  tho  owners  of  the 
4kted  steamer,  suing  the  Montreal  Insurance  Company,  in  which  she  was  par- 
tly insured,  for  something  over  £3,000,  their  proportion  of  the  loss. 
Tliis  action  the  defendants  contested  upon  the  ground,  that  if  the  steamer  was 
■wed  at  all  by  them,  it  was  upon  the  express  condition  to  be  found  in  all  their 
ilieies,  that  they  would  not  be  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of 
iilen,  or  breaking  of  machinery,  except  when  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation. 
Hm  evidence  showed  that  the  parties  had  conducted  their  business  in  so  much  good 
Itii  that  their  liberality  amounted  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  negligence.  An  account 
meet  was  kept,  and  the  plaintiffs  did  not  require  policies  upon  the  vessels  in- 
ured. In  the  present  instance  they  produced  a  pnnted  document,  which  they 
lUed  a  policy,  and  which  did  not  contain  the  important  exception,  but  the  de- 
tidants  contended  that  this  was  a  mere  scrip,  or  memorandum  that  the  Comet 
Mi  other  vessels  therein  named  were  to  be  insured,  and  the  document  appeared 
pOQ  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  goods'  policy,  and  altogether  inapplicable  to  insurance 
H  msels.  The  insurance,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  upon  the 
mu  on  which  the  company  were  accustomed  to  insure  vessels,  and  the  plaintiffs 
Mbe  supposed  to  know  those  terms,  for  any  other  doctrine  would  destroy  idl 
viliicta.  ouch  was  the  law  laid  down  by  the  learned  Judge.  The  question 
hn  was,  was  the  accident  in  question  caused  by  the  perils  of  navigation  ? 

The  steamer  had  been  lying  for  some  hours  at  the  wharf,  discharging  a  part  of 
^eeigo.  She  had  her  stern  line  out,  and  was  in  the  act  of  swinging  round 
*kaB  the  explosion  took  place,  and  she  sank  alongside  the  wharf,  and  in  sight 
tfnny  witnesses. 

There  was  some  contradictory  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
dieaa  to  whether  she  careened  in  turning;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  went  to 
Wthat  the  weather  was  calm,  and  that  if  she  careened  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
ihM  imperceptibly.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the  sudden 
hoMtuMi  of  gas,  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  boiler,  which  deficiency 
iMid  bare  been  more  dangerous  if  the  boat  careened. 
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The  learned  Jadge,  in  summing  up,  read  numerous  authoritiea,  showing  wiw 
in  law,  were  perils  of  navigation,  all  of  which  went  to  establish  that  they 
only  those  extraordinary  and  overwhelming  dangers  which  baffle  human  skill  na 
man's  resources.  Hence,  even  assuming  that  the  boat  did  careen,  unless 
were  satisfied  that  the  careening  was  something  more  than  the  boats  navigaloi 
the  lakes  are  constantly  exposed  to,  their  verdict  should  be  in  favor  of  fhe  defiuM 
ants.  He  remarked  that  supposing  for  a  moment  the  insurance  had  been  efibdM 
without  the  exception  spoken  of,  the  cose  might  still  admit  of  great  doubt  ii 
the  absence  of  a  settled  jurisprudence  in  regard  to  inland  marine  insurance,  w 
must  go  to  the  well-known  principles  of  manne  insurance  for  rules  to  guide  na 

Seaworthiness  was  a  si-ne  qua  non,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  consiitanl 
with  reason  that  this  should  not  have  relation  exclusively  to  the  time  when  tki 
vessel  was  insured,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  steamers  plying  as  the  Comet  VM 
doing,  every  trip  was  a  distinct  voyage,  and  she  must  be  seaworthy  at  its  eo» 
mencemcnt  But  this  was  a  question  yet  to  be  settled.  In  tliis  view  of  the  omi^ 
was  the  Comet  seaworthy  when  leaving  the  wharf  at  Oswego?  Ver^  diffenii 
and  conflicting  opinions  had  been  given  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  her  boilers;  Mi 
leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  and  supposing  them  fit  for  use,  there  wasyiti 
difficulty.  A  steamer,  to  be  in  working  condition,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  i» 
worthy  as  a  steamer,  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  her  boilers.  Noi^ 
had  the  Comet  a  sufticient  supply  for  ordinary  purposes  at  the  time  of  herexpio* 
sion  1  These  were  important  questions,  but  they  would  not  probably  arise  in  thi 
present  cose,  as  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  abundant  evidence  that  the  contncA 
was  such  as  represented  by  the  defendants,  and  the  real  question  which  woiM 
probably  occupy  their  attention  was,  whether  the  explosion  was  caused  by  thi 
perils  of  navigation  ?   Verdict  for  defendants. 

▲CnON  TO  RECOVER  VALUE  OF  GOODS  OBTAINED  UPON  FRAUDULENT  BEFBZflR'' 

TATIOKS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  (City  of  New  York,)  May  19th,  1852,  David  H.  Gregviy 
and  George  B.  Forte  against  Elias  Bemheimer. 

In  this  action  the  plaintiffs  seek  to  recover  the  value  of  goods  obtained  M 
them  by  defendant  upon  fraudulent  representations. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Bemheimer  called  upon  the  plaintifis  in  Augtf^ 
1851,  to  make  some  purchases,  and,  upon  their  inquiry,  he  represented  thithi 
was  worth  $8,000  above  all  his  debts,  that  he  owed  nothing  for  borrowed  moi^i 
that  he  was  doing  a  flourishing  business,  and  that  Uiere  was  no  incumbranoe  •* 
his  property;  together  with  other  statements  satisfactory  to  the  plaintifis,  aUil 
which  were  listened  to  by  a  clerk  in  their  store,  and  written  down  at  the  tiai* 
The  goods  were  then  sold  to  defendant  upon  credit,  and  in  October  followiil 
defendant  failed  in  business  and  made  an  assignment  of  his  property. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  The  plaintifis  claim  that  they  hxve  been  cheafti4 
out  of  the  goods,  and  wish  to  recover  the  goods  or  their  value.  You  must  tjoA 
determine  whetlier  defendant  made  the  statements  as  detailed ;  the  eaves-droppiif 
may  have  been  right  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  still  it  is  for  you  to  ^9 
whether  this  should  impair  the  testimony.  If  the  representations  were  made,  yo> 
will  then  find  whether  they  were  false ;  and  here  the  plaintifis  rely  upon  the  lA 
ure  and  assignment  shortly  after,  when  it  is  disclosed  the  defendant  coukl  |4 
only  40  cents  on  the  dollar  on  his  business  debts.  This  of  itself  does  not 
that  he  was  insolvent  on  the  Ist  of  August;  you  must  determine,  from  alitki 
circumstances,  whether  his  indebtcduess  existed  prior  to  the  purchase.   The  atf 

Siuestion  will  be,  whether  defendant  was  so  little  informed  of  the  atttte  of  his  if 
airs,  as  to  suppose  that  his  representations  were  true ;  of  this  you  are  the  yt^f 
Uom  the  facts  m  the  case.  Finally,  did  the  plaintifis  dispose  of  the  goods,  ml 
ing  upon  these  statements.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  plaintifis  were  pieviMP 
acQuainted  with  defendant,  or  that  they  had  other  means  of  ascertaining  in  nfB 
to  him.  If,  then,  the  statements  were  untrue,  and  defendant  knew  their  fidMb 
and  plaintifia  parted  with  their  goods  on  the  strength  of  theae  atatamentai  t( 
plaintifis  are  entitled  to  recove  r. 
VeidicI  for  plaintifis,  9709  30. 
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rOR  ALLEGED  LOSS  SUSTAIKED  ON  ▲  PURCHASE  OF  LAJRD. 

on  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce.  N.  R.  Harback  vs. 
4  Diz.  Before  the  Committee  of  Arbitration — present,  C.  W.  Philips, 
meroy,  J.  M.  Savage,  R.  B.  Sumner,  and  P.  H.  Skipwith.  New  Orleans, 
1880. 

hdntiff  in  this  case  chiims  of  the  defendants  $216  37,  being,  as  he  alleffss, 
lined  by  him  on  a  purchase  from  defendants  of  eighty  barrels  of  lard,  in 
mee  of  bunglinf  and  imperfect  construction  of  said  banrels,**  whereby, 
I  a  greater  actual  tare  than  that  allowed,  (18  per  cent,)  and  a  leakage, 
1  by  the  weight  when  sold,  of  1,725  lbs. 

MIS  in  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  received  the  lard  from  defendants  May 
\  shipped  it  to  Boston  and  sold  it  September  7th,  1849,  statement  of 
[fat,  etc.,  was  made  to  him  by  Wm.  Thwing  &  Co.,  January  9th,  1860, 
unpty  barrels  weighed  6,375  lbs.,  averaging  about  67  pounds  each,  thai 
BDce  between  the  actuxd  tare,  and  the  tare  agreed  upon,  18  per  cent,  was 
and  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  lard,  as  proved  by  the  weight  in 
raa  1,725  pounds. 

appeared  in  evidence,  that  this  lard  was  put  up  in  what  were  called  in 
.country  packages,  that  such  barrels  are  usually  clumsily  and  unskillfally 
qnently  weighing  here  62  lbs.  each,  and  that  lard,  when  put  up  in  such 
,  does  not  sell  for  as  much  as  when  put  up  in  pork-house  barrels,  as  the 
id  of  packages  is  called,  many  parties  altogether  refusing  to  buy  lud 
country  barrels,  and  others,  when  buying  in  such  barrels  taking  it  at  a 
al  to  half  a  cent  per  pound  less  than  they  would  ^ve  for  the  same  arti- 
k-hoaae  barrels,  that  tare  allowed  at  that  time  varied  from  16  a  18  per 
the  per  cent  of  tare  agreed  upon  was  conventional  and  was  not  guaran- 
Bven  expected,  to  be  equal  to  the  actual  tare ;  that  the  weight  of  a  lard 
Liverpool  would  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  it  was  here,  on  account 
Dg  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  lard ;  that  the  leakage  of  lard  bar* 
a  shipped  from  this  port  in  the  summer  season,  is  necessarily  very 
A  in  the  most  perfect  packages ;  that  the  difference  in  appearance  be- 
imtry  barrels  and  pork-house  barrels  is  so  great,  that  no  person  at  all 
It  in  the  trade,  can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other;  that  the  condition  and 
•ekages,  as  well  as  the  per  centage  of  tare  allowed  were  quite  as  much 
of  the  price  agreed  upon,  as  the  quality  of  the  lard, 
mmittee  can  see  no  shadow  of  claim  for  reclamation  on  account  of 
-if  the  pUinUff  bought  and  received  barrels  in  bad  order,  he  of  course 
mspondin?  price,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  barrels  were  in  bad 
sn  receive^T— neither  do  the  committee  think  that  he  has  any  claim  for 
i ;  he  must  have  been  aware  when  he  bought  the  lard,  that  it  was  put 
ntrr  barrels,  of  bungling  construction,"  varying  very  much  in  the  ao- 
and  of  consequence  a  correspondmg  price.  The  committee  therefore 
tdy,  award 

be  claim  of  the  plaintiff  be  dismissed,  he  paying  the  cost  of  the  arbitra- 


ACnon  ON  A  FEOMISSORT  ROTE. 

Superior  Court,  (city  of  New  York,)  April  20th,  1852.  Before  Judge 
^m.  Turner  against  Thomas  B.  Asten  and  others. 
M  an  action  on  a  promissory  note,  brought  by  the  payee  against  the 
a,  who  were  alleged  to  be  the  makers.  The  original  note,  for  which  the 
[Qeetion  was  substituted,  was  executed  November,  1850,  by  Asten, 
Co.,  payable  five  months  from  date,  for  advances  made  by  plaintiff  to 
Before  the  maturity  of  this  note,  the  old  firm  was  dissolved,  two  of 
sm  entering,  with  others,  into  a  new  partnership,  under  the  style  of  £.  ^ 
k  Co.  It  was  averred  by  plaintiff  that  the  note  in  suit  was  a  renewal 
ner  note  by  the  new  firm,  though  made  under  the  name  of  Asten, 
Co.  The  defendants,  comprising  the  firm  of  E.  C.  King  &  Co.,  are 
b^made  liable. 
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The  Court  charge  the  jury: — 

There  is  no  law  by  which,  when  a  change  takes  place  in  a  partnership,  thenc 
concern  shall  he  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  old  concern,  in  the  absence  of  «i 
agreement  to  that  effect.  iStill,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  new  firm  to  agree  t 
pay  the  old  debts,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  property,  and,  in  soDe  caaei 
also  to  issue  notes  for  the  debts  of  the  old  concern.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a  puU 
ner  coming  into  a  partnership  may,  in  this  way,  expressly  agree  to  become  liiUt 
to  pay  a  debt  of  the  old  firm.  In  the  present  case,  no  such  provision  is  mado  in 
the  articles  of  xopartnership.  The  plaintiff  must  show  that  there  was  sudi  la 
agreement,  in  order  to  recover.  The  question  for  you  to  consider  is,  whether  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  new  partners  shows  that  they  would  pay  this  notai 
If  each  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  new  firm,  comprising  the  defendants  is 
this  action,  did  not  distinctly  make  such  agreement,  they  will  not  be  liable. 

Verdict  for  defendants. 


ACTION  ON  A  PKOMISSORT  NOTE. 

>  In  New  York  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  February  4,  1862.  John  A.  Jk^ 
M.  Jonah  Payton. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  made  by  defendant  to  the  order  of 
plahitiff,  dated  July  23,  1852,  at  Sacramento  City,  California,  for  eight  hundnl 
dollars. 

The  defence  is,  that  the  note  in  question  was  given  on  the  purchase  of  a 
in  Ninth-street  in  this  city;  that  at  the  making  of  the  note  the  parties  were  iB 
California ;  that  plaintiff  agreed  to  sell  the  lot  to  defendant,  and  convey  mert^ 
gage  deed  to  him  as  soon  as  defendant  should  arrive  in  this  city;  that  at  thi 
time  of  the  making  said  note,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  purchase,  plaiotiV 
represented  to  defendant  that  the  lot  in  question  was  worth  $3,000,  and  at  ' 
late  auction  sale  in  this  city,  there  was  $2,750  bid  for  it;  that  d^endant  hid  9^ 
knowledge  in  the  premises. 

That  after  four  months  delay,  he  received  the  deed,  and  after  its  delivery  asea^ 
tained  the  lot  was  not,  at  time  of  the  agreement,  nor  since,  worth  more  tb^ 
$2,500 ;  that  no  bona  fide  bid  of  $2,750  was  made  for  the  lot ;  that  he  had  suffer^ 
$1,000  damage  in  the  transaction,  which  he  claimed  to  recover  out  of  any  dat^ 
ages  the  plaintiff  might  recover  on  the  note. 

The  plaintiff  insisted  in  reply  that  he  made  no  representation  as  to  the  vale 
of  the  lot  other  than  his  belief  it  was  worth  $3,000,  and  that  a  bom  fide  bid  ^ 
$2,750  was  made  for  this  property. 

Testimony  was  taken—deiendant  was  unable  to  prove  the  representation 
to  value,  as  alleged  in  his  amount,  but  the  plaintiff  admitted  by  his  reply  that  ^ 
made  a  representation  as  to  the  bid.   The  court  held  that  the  defendant 
give  some  proof  that  no  such  bid  hod  been  made — whereupon  defendant  prov<^ 
that  a  bid  of  $2,800  had  been  made  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  then  in  thia  e2' 
and  gave  some  evidence  that  the  property  was  not  worth  over  $2,000. 

The  plaintiff  proved  by  his  attorney,  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  a  stranger  did  bid  t*< 
sum  of  $2,750  for  the  lot,  but  that  he  bid  $2,800  to  prevent  it  being  sold  a^ 
sacriBce ;  he  (the  attorney)  considered  it  worth  over  $3,000. 

The  Court  then  allowed  defendant's  attorney  to  prove  by  A.  J.  Bleecker,  tl3 
the  property  was  worth  but  $2,000,  to  which  decision  defendant's  counsel  tfS 
cepted,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  above-named  C 
of  $2,750  was  made  or  not. 

The  Court  allowed  Mr.  Bleecker's  testimony  to  be  taken,  who  testified  the  1 
was  worth  only  from  $2,000  to  $2,200. 

Mr.  Shaffer  again  insisted  the  only  question  was  whether  a  bona  fide  bid 
$3,750  had  been  made  or  not   The  Court  sustained  this  view  of  the  case,  tS 
^  Btmck  out  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bleecker,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the  joiy  < 
the  question  whether  there  had  been  such  bona  fide  bid  or  not 

The  jury  found  for  plamtiff— verdict  $857  55,  the  full  amount  of  principle  aH 
interest  ^ 
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*WIi£CE  OF  >A  DEBTOR  IN  SOUTH  CAROLIirA  IKEFFECTUAL  AGAINST  A  DSBTOB 
LIVING  IN  NEW  YORK,  ETC. 

h  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30, 1862.  Terence 
teimelly.  8nr\'ivor,  &c.,  respondent,  r5.  James  Corbett,  &c.,  appelant. 
The  plain tiif,  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sold  goods  at  that  city  to 
whett,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  received  in  payment  therefor  the  note 
t  the  purchaser,  payable  at  Charleston,  in  the  latter  State.  After  the  note  be- 
ne due,  the  plaintiff  prosecuted  the  same  to  judgment,  in  one  of  the  State 
viti  of  Sooth  Carolina,  and  the  defendant  was  imprisoned  under  execution 
ton  the  judgment  While  so  imprisoned,  the  defendant  applied  to  the  court 
r,  and  subsequently  obtained,  a  discharge  from  imprisonment  and  from  ihe  debtf 
ider  insolvent  laws  of  that  State  which  were  in  force  when  the  debt  was  con- 
leted.  After  such  discharge,  the  plaintiff  caused  goods  of  the  defendant  to  be 
Wied  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  account  of  that  debt,  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
at,  the  application  for  which  stated  that  the  defendant  Corbett  was  indebted  to 
» plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $1,520  96;  "  that  such  demand  arose  upon  a  judg- 
lot  which  the  applicant  had  been  informed  was  obtained  in  or  about  the  year 
49,"  &c.  The  defendant  gave  a  bond  to  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  goods,  and 
tint  bond  this  suit  was  brought ;  which  was  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
^dkeharge  in  South  Carolina  cancelled  the  debt;  and  that  the  application  for 
i  warrant  only  stated  the  indebtedness  on  information  and  belief,  and  was 
irefore  insufficient 

fleU,  that  the  discharge  in  South  Carolina  was  ineffectual  against  a  creditor 
^  in  this  State. 

rSat  the  plaintiff  by  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina  to  enforce 
I  payment  of  his  debt,  did  not  become  bound  by  the  insolvent  laws  of  that 
ite,  providing  for  its  discharge  without  pavmcnt. 

Fhat  by  imprisoning  the  deotor  under  the  State  laws,  the  plaintiff  became 
od  by  ail  laws  of  the  State  affecting  that  remedy^  but  not  by  those  impairing 
Mgaiion  of  the  contact 

Timl  the  indebtedness  was  well  stated  in  the  application  for  the  warrant 
It  the  information  and  belief  related  to  the  date  of  the  judgment,  not  to  ite 
itence,  or  to  the  fact  of  indebtedness. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  CREDITORS. 

[b  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  E.  Darvin  Litchfield  and 
len,  respondents,  vs.  Robert  H.  White  and  others,  appellants, 
rhii  action  was  commenced  by  judgment  creditors  of  Robert  H.  White,  to 
Hide,  as  fraudulent  and  void,  an  assignment  of  his  property  made  by  White 
the  defendant  Leonard,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  assign- 
Vt,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  was  executed  by  both  the  parties  to 
lod  provided  that  the  trustee  should  retain  out  of  the  trust<funds  his  expen- 
i**and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services  in  execution  of  the  trust** 
e  trustee  covenanted  *Uo  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability,"  and  it 
inatually  covenanted  **that  the  trustee  should  not  be  accountable  for  any 
I  that  might  be  sustained,  of  the  trust  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  un* 
I  the  same  should  happen  by  reason  of  his  own  gross  negligence  or  wilful  mis- 

EU,  that  the  assignment  was  void. 

that  the  covenant  of  the  trustee  to  execute  the  trust  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 

I  qualified  by  the  subsequent  clause,  discharging  him  from  liability  for  losses, 

(oeeasioned  by  gross  negligence  or  wilful  misfeasance. 

that  the  failing  debtor  could  not  rightfully  withdraw  his  property  from  the^ 

ch  of  legal  process,  and  discharge  the  holder  of  it  from  that  degree  of  dili- 

iee,  viz  :  ordinary  diligence,  which  the  law  requires  from  its  officers  in  the 

Ktttion  of  such  process. 
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TBI  PAST  AKD  TBI  nrTtrUK— ItTPPLr  OF  MONKT  TBKOITOHOfrr  TBI  COUIITftT— &A8B  mcmm 
TIONI  CBKCKID— DBSIRI  FOK  PBUMAIIIMT  INVBtTMBNTS  IICCKBAtBD^ILLBOAL  AVO  PRA^ 
LBNT  BANKINO— CONDITION  OP  TUB  MBW  YORK  CtTT  BANKS  COMPARBD  WITB  TB08B  OF  BO«-q 
PBILADBLPHU,  BALTIMORB,  AMD  MBW  ORLBAMS — DBPOSIT8  AND  COINAOB  AT  TBB  PBILADBb.-^ 
AMD  NBW  ORLBANS  MINTS — STATISTICS  OP  TBB  COMMBRCB  OP  TBB  DNITBD  STATBS  PUR  V* 
TBAR  1853— OBRBRAI.  RBVIBW  OP  TBB  COMMBRCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  AT  NRW  YORK  POR  IS 
WITB  FULL  STATISTICAL  TABLBS,  BMBRACINO  A  MONTBLT  TABLR  OP  TBB  IMPORTS,  BXPOBS 
BBCBIPTS  POR  CUSTOMS,  BTC— DBSTINATION  OP  TBB  SBIPMBNTS  OP  DOMBSTIC  COTTONS,  All 
OLBARANCBS  UP  PRODUCB— BFFBCT  OF  INCRBASBD  PRODUCTION  OP  OOLD  UPON  COMMBRCB. 

In  our  last  we  referred  to  some  of  the  financial  changes  wfiich  had  talren 
place  during  the  year  1852,  and  in  the  present  number  we  give,  a  little  farther 
on,  the  most  complete  statistical  tables  ever  compiled  concerning  the  CommeiM 
of  this  country,  fully  confirming  our  former  statements.  During  the  montk 
now  closing,  there  has  been  little  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  future.  Moo«7 
has  been  in  good  request,  as  well  for  the  uses  of  legitimate  business  as  forspee- 
alative  purposes ;  but  thb  demand  has  been  fully  met,  without  any  advanee  be- 
yond the  rates  of  legal  interest,  and  without  causing  either  scarcity  or  preesorB 
in  financial  circles.  Jobbers,  doing  business  in  the  large  commercial  towos, 
have  been  less  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital  than  usual,  their  customert 
throughout  the  interior  having  met  their  payments  with  unwonted  promptoeiB* 
The  large  sums  expended  to  open  channels  of  communication  with  every  pert 
of  the  country,  joined  to  the  receipts  for  produce  at  the  present  comparatively 
high  prices  for  nearly  all  the  great  staples,  both  North  and  South,  have  snpplieii 
a  steady  stream  of  circulation,  which  has  enriched  the  remotest  points  of  di*- 
tribution,  and  returned  the  tide  to  the  great  commercial  centers.  Still,  the  rage 
for  wild  projects,  and  uncertain,  adventurous  speculations,  has  received  a  check, . 
and  projects  of  doubtful  utility  find  less  favor  than  they  did  during  a  portion  of 
last  year.  There  is  more  inquiry  for  permanent  investments  from  capitalists, 
who,  having  made  their  fortunes  during  the  last  few  seasons  of  sunshine,  sre 
desirous  of  placing  them  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  risk  of  future  stonns. 
It  Ib  this  desire  for  investment,  rather  than  any  fever  of  speculation,  which  hsi 
caused  a  considerable  advance  in  the  value  of  almost  every  species  of  property 
that  has  the  character  of  permanency.  It  is  true  that  this  advance  has  been  se- 
companied  by  an  upward  tendency  in  the  nominal  value  of  property,  (if  prop^f 
it  can  be  called,)  which  is  not  sought  for  the  purposes  of  permanent  investment 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  genial  influences  which  give  a  Inxv- 
rioQs  growth  to  the  wheat  ripen  also  the  chafif ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expects 
ed  that  unsubstantial  schemes  will  flourish  in  a  time  of  general  prosperity* 
What  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  to  create  a  stringency  ii 
the  money  market,  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  predict ;  but  present  appel^ 
•noes  would  indicate  a  gradual  return  to  the  lowest  rates  of  last  year. 
«  We  noticed  in  our  last  issue  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  new  badOi 
■ome  of  which,  as  we  admitted,  have  been  started  by  capitalists  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community,  but  others  (and  a  hirge  majority)  either  by  borrowen 
or  specnlatora,  for  their  personal  benefit   Since  our  remarks  were  published, 
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btO  connected  with  the  same  sabject,  to  which  reference  was  formerly 
is  increased  in  magnitude,  and  calls  for  further  n^ice.  We  allude  to 
)  of  nnanthorized  bank  notes,  for  whose  payment  there  is  no  sufficient 
If  a  portion  of  the  legal  banking,  now  carried  on  in  the  country,  be 
folar  system  of  swindling  under  the  forms  of  law,  what  shall  be  said 
linplaster  issues  which  are  thrust  upon  the  community  without  shadow 
lod  in  some  of  the  States  against  express  legislative  enactments  ?  This 
«  carried  on  for  a  while  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  worst  of 
Jisbments  have  been  broken  up,  and  a  majority  of  the  rest  are  dragging 
serable  existence,  soon  to  be  terminated,  we  trust,  by  act  of  Congress. 
IS,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  General  Banking  Laws  have  been  passed, 
lieh  many  regular  institutions  have  sprung  into  existence,  whose  notes 
faXioh^  well  secured.  Under  the  sliadow  of  these  new  banks, a  large 
private  shinplasters  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  between  one 
millions  of  dollars,  which  at  present  Und  a  ready  circulation  throughout 
lor.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  notes  will  all  be  redeemed,  and 
explosion  must  come  sooner  or  later. 

'  the  Atlantic  coast,  fractional  bills  have  been  issued  by  individuals  and 
ng  business  which  requires  a  large  amount  of  small  change,  for  the  pur- 
rapplying  the  want  of  silver  coin.  The  object  of  these  issues  is  less 
an  that  noticed  above,  but  they  are  alike  illegal,  and  their  currency 
B  discountenanced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  pass  a 
eing  the  weight  of  silver  coin,  so  that  sufficient  can  be  coined,  even  at 
int  price  of  bullion,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public, 
ink  returns,  which  have  been  made  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
B  expansion  than  was  expected.  The  banks  of  New  York  have  pub- 
eir  quarterly  statements  in  obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  Bank  De- 
,  showing  their  condition  on  the  25th  of  Deceniber.  We  have  compiled 
ry  of  the  returns  of  the  44  city  banks,  which  will  not  vary  much  from 
il  tables  not  yet  completed,  and  annex  a  comparison  with  the  previous 

oosnomoN  of  thx  vmw  tosk  otft  banks  at  tbb  datbs  spboitibd. 


axsooaoxs. 

41  Banks.  4«  Banks. 

Sept.  4,  1853.  Dec.  1853. 

1  discounts  except  to  directors  and  brokers... .     $79,089,894  $78,400,169 

i  ditcouDts  to  directors..                                     8,909,444  8,771,962 

fiabUities  of  directors*                                       618,417  479,687 

doe  firom  brokers.                                            6,866,626  4,989,483 

its                                                                 2,702,410  2,806,109 

i  Mortgages                                                     248,611  290,088 

6,246,248  6,921,648 

7  notes  other  than  for  loans  and  discounts. . .           46,961  22,824 

expense  account                                               404,949  484,880 

S                                                                        48,689  63,671 

  8,702,896  10,866.976 

OS                                                                   11,866,284  19,442.634 

ther  banks..                                                  1,1 96,842  1,240,784 

solvent  baoks                                                4,21 6,748  4,182,685 

suspended  banks                                              18,179  10,167 


M  resources   $123,497,212  $181,868,798 


*  This  item  and  toms  pofftioni  of  oUiert,  an  Dotlndaded  In  the  lotaL 
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41  Bfldn.  441 

Sept  4, 1858.  Dm.S 

OapitaL   $86,791,750  $88,1 

Profita.   6,464,611  6,S 

Oirculatioo  not  registered.   266.884  t 

Circulation  registered.   8,421380  6JB 

Due  Sute  Treasurer.   1 87.1 99  4 

Due  depositors   49,608,801  66,7 

Due  indiTiduals,  etc*.   607,611  7 

Due  to  banks  on  demand.   20,884,620  20,1 

Due  to  banks  on  credit   91 1,988  1 

Dae  to  all  others.   882.020  I 


Total  liabmtiee   $128,497,212  $181,1 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  inclnded  three  new  banks  in  the  last  retnn 
there  are  already  ^ve  or  more,  in  addition,  just  commencing  operations, 
capital,  as  shown  above,  has  increased  $1,380,000,  the  loans  and  discotnit 
decreased  01,700,000,  the  specie  has  increased  $1,653,000,  the  cirei 
$817,000,  and  the  deposito  $6,000,000. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  leading  features  of  fhe  bank  movem 
several  different  points  of  the  Union,  will  be  found  of  interest: — 

CapitaL  Specie.     Oircnlation.  LoenefrDis.  Di 

New  York  City  $88,174,950  $10,855,976  $9,094,488  $87,111,564  $56,7 

Bostoa   24,660.000     2,784.792    8.804.591    44,109.868  10,2 

Philadelphia.   10,650,000     5.468.888   4.979.700   25.455,440  16.6 

Bvltimore   7,291,415     2,991,910    8,328.058    14,291,221  6,0 

New  Orleans   14,440,000     8,287,048   6,490,946    18,058,919  18,7 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphi 
New  Orleans  mints,  for  the  month  of  December : — 

DEFOSnS  FOa  DBOKMBUL 

NBW  OBLVAMB.  PHILADBLrBl 

From  California.  1 

Gold   $8,265,000  $8,6 

SUver     19,600 


Total   $8,284,500  $8,8 

GOLD  OOUfAGX. 

Pleoea.  1 

Double  eagles   265.816  $5,8 

Eagles   11,246  1 

H2f  eagles   22,287  1 

Quarter  eagles   88,660 

Gold  doUars   188,850  1 


Total  gold  comage   471,868  $6,7 

SILVXa  OOIKAOK. 

Half  dollars   4,590 

Quarter  doUars   16,660 

Dimes   286,600 

Half  dimes   241,600 

Three-cent  pieces.   8,658,900  1 

Total  silver  ccunage.   4,108,160  $1 
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  886,841  $8,868 

coinage.   6,461,849  $6,984,070 

tfaning  up  the  statistics  of  commercial  operations  for  the  year  1862,  we 
D/  pArticiilars  of  unusoal  interest  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
\  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York,  where  two- 
f  the  imports  are  entered,  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as  compared 
I  previons  year,  and  the  general  expectation  was  that  this  decline  woald 
,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  at  least  10  per  cent  upon  the  total  imports, 
p  to  the  1st  of  August,  the  receipts  of  foreign  goods  and  produce  at 
;  specified,  from  January  1st,  1852,  amounted  to  only  $72,209,636  against 
[,931,  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1851,  showing  a  decline  of  $13,205,295, 
16  per  cent  After  this,  the  receipts  rapidly  increased,  showing  a  gain 
00,000  in  August,  $3,000,000  in  September,  and  with  the  exception  of 
,  (which  very  nearly  balanced,)  this  rate  of  increase  was  continued  down 
lose  of  the  year.  This  change  was  produced  by  the  unexpected  demand 
bases  of  foreign  merchandise  for  consumption  here  and  shipment  to 
lie  coast  We  annex  a  carefully  prepared  summary  of  the  total  month* 
rts  at  New  York  (exclusive  of  specie)  for  three  years,  which  will  show 
it  course  of  the  foreign  trade : — 


'  rOKKIGlf  DCPOBTS  (XZOLUSIVB  OF  SPSOR,)  XNTKEKO  AT  THS  PORT  OF  NEW  TOIK. 


18M. 

18jl. 

18M. 

$16,268,016 

$10,907,861 

11,890,872 

9,189,284 

12,816,697 

12.062,481 

10,889,888 

10,689.819 

10,876.466 

7,889,161 

9,809.692 

9,829.860 

14.424,907 

12,792,190 

18,276,427 

16.261,771 

9,616.241 

12,668,480 

8,664,609 
6,762,979 

8,686,188 

8,666,801 

6,698,948 

10,186,078 

al   $119,679,008      $129,812,086  $127,441,894 


ihows  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  1851,  of  only  $1,870,641,  and  an 
,  as  compared  with  1850,  of  $7,862,392.  Of  the  imports  as  given  above, 
)  per  cent  in  each  year  were  dry  goods.  In  1852,  about  10  per  cent 
«  goods,  principally  tea  and  coffee,  which  show  a  large  increase  upon 
eding  year.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we  annex  compara- 
es,  of  the  total  imports,  distinguishing  between  the  goods  entered  di- 
\r  consumption,  those  entered  for  warehousing,  the  free  goods,  and  the 
We  also  give  a  classific  ation  of  the  various  descriptions  of  dry  gooda* 
lake  ap  the  total  receipts  in  that  department : — 
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On  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mercbandi» 
all  descriptions  entered  directly  for  consumption  has  increased,  while  the  amov 
entered  for  warehousing  has  materially  declined,  showing  an  active  and  re» 
demand  for  the  goods  as  fast  as  they  were  received.  The  free  goods  have  i 
creased  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  large  importations  of  tea  and  coffee.  T! 
receipts  of  specie  show  but  little  change,  as  compared  with  1851,  but  a  Urgi 
decline,  as  compared  with  1850 ;  and  this  need  a  word  of  explanation.  In  tb 
last  named  year,  up  to  the  Ist  of  November,  the  receipts  of  California  gold  dm 
via  Chi»gres  were  entered  as  foreign  imports,  and  afterwards  it  became  impoM 
ble  to  divide  them  from  the  product  of  foreign  countries.  Thus,  the  itemo 
916,127,939  doubtless  includes  114,000,000  of  domestic  gold.  The  totals  wfak 
■re  given  in  the  table  under  notice,  adjoining  the  column  of  specie  import 
shows  the  amount  of  all  classes  of  foreign  imports,  monthly,  throughout 
year.  We  have  added,  in  the  same  table,  the  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  as 
the  total  thrown  on  the  market,  which  show  a  large  increase  in  the  actual  eoi 
sumption  of  foreign  goods.  Thus,  the  value  which  passed  into  the  channels  • 
distribution  during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $5,200,000  over  the  tot 
of  1851. 

Turning  to  the  tables  showing  the  imports  of  dry  goods,  we  find  that  the  i 
celpts  steadily  declined  from  January  until  the  close  of  July.  Thus,  up  to  tl 
let  of  August,  1852,  the  total  imports  of  this  class  of  merchandise  Wi 
97,245,923  less  than  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  1851.  After  thi 
the  increased  demand  for  foreign  fabrics,  and  the  remunerating  prices  obtained  f 
fresh  goods,  stimulated  the  trade,  so  that  the  imports  rapidly  increased,  unt 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  total  was  only  il^\,\%2yb%l  less  than  for  the  ye 
1851,  and  somewhat  exceeded  tlie  amount  for  the  year  1850.  We  annex 
summary  comparison  for  three  years,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  tl 
foregoing  tables : — 

FOBKIGN  DST  GOODS  KNTKaCD  AT  KSW  TOSK. 

Entered  for  ConsampUoD.  Entered  Tor  Wareboasiog.  TbUL 

1862   $66,228,114  |6.426.080  $61,664.1- 

1861    64,524,141  8,822.690  62.846,7: 

1860    68,688,016  6,418,869  60,106,J' 

This  gives  the  total  entered  at  the  port ;  the  total  thrown  upon  the  mark 
has  increased  $1,765,896,  as  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  preceding  tabU 
In  another  part  of  this  Magazhie  will  be  found  a  table  containing  particuUrs 
other  items  of  imports. 

The  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  1852  shows  an  increase 
the  total  for  the  previous  year,  and  is  the  largest  amount  ever  received  at  a  s: 
gle  port  in  this  country.    We  annex  a  monthly  comparison  for  three  years 

CASH  DimXS  RXCKTVSD  AT  MXW  TOSK. 

18§0.  18$1.  18SI 

January.   $2,948,926  26  $8,611,610  04  $2,600,662 

February   2,018.780  68  2,668.835  87  2,286.966 

March.   2,028,960  66  8,124.811  89  2.780,869 

April   2,216,669  13  2.647.582  52  2,447.684 

May   2.811.900  68  2.644.640  16  1,962.110 

Jons.   1,604,688  76  2,806,186  62       2,282,680  i 
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18j0.             18fl.  18§i. 

Jnly   4,210,116  96  8,668,600  12  8,240,787  IS 

^I3gatt   8,484.966  66  3,284,764  21  8,884.296  66 

September.   2,496,242  77  2,609,832  97  8.166,1^7  29 

October   2,112.906  29  1,968,616  17  2,892,109  67 

Kcfember   1.642,126  27  1,488,740  09  2,051  476  86 

I>«e«nber   1,072,173  76  1,678,848  92  2.867,648  98 


Total   $28,047,489  74   $81,081,268  08   $31,882,787  81 


The  exports  have  been  much  larger  than  generally  anticipated  at  the  opening 
of  the  year;  incloding  the  item  of  specie,  they  woald  bhow  a  considerable  de- 
elioe,  aa  compared  with  1851,  but  in  produce  and  merchandise  the  increase 
wnounta  to  K2,517,714.  We  give  a  monthly  statement,  embracing  the  particu« 
Ian  of  each  daas  of  shipments: — 

■ZnSIt  VBOX    HXW  TOU  TO   FOanOH  FORTS   FOR  TBE   TEAR  RlTDnfO  DECEMBER  81, 
1862,  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  TEAR. 

DomMtlo     Forelirn      Foreign  Total  Total 

Mbnthi.  Produce.     Dattable.     Free.         Specie.        185S.  1851. 

JuQiry   $2,419,296  $868,244  $26,698  $2,868,968  $6,673,191  $4,893,004 

^ebnury   8,862,948  822,272  98,982  8,661,643  7,820.690  8,949,972 

**wch   4,818,245  867,280  100,667  611,994  6,883,026  6.690,674 

April   4.244,044  868,262  67,719  200,266  4,866,291  8.424.837 

^y.   4.249.924  646.973  106,818  1,834,898  6,787.608  9,382.678 

JoDe   8,666,869  482.694  126.600  3.666,366  7,780.818  10.662,881 

Wy   2,966,642  826,782  20,769  2,971,499  6.283,682  9.478,905 

Aqgost   2,840,820  220,978  46.464  2,936,833  6,644.096  6.290,661 

Beptember   8,289.429  817.888  128.184  2.122,496  6,867.996  6,634,446 

Jrtobcr   8,497.874  484,801  82,886  2,462,801  6,617.862  4,947.007 

Kovember   8,629,447  641,296  27,634  809.813  4.908,190  7,946.472 

''•ewnber.   2,947,848  618.362  64,806  1,180,306  4,701,310  8,654.017 


Total,  1852          40.716,781  4.828,622    881,961  26,096,265  71,623.609 

"    1861          89,164,776  4.024,062    721.818  43,743,209  87,663,849 

■    1860          48,967,012  6,641,008    638,280    9,982,948  60,119,248 


The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  above  table  is  the  great  decline  in  the  ex- 
P^Hs  of  specie.    Notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  of  California  gold  have  been 
^ger,  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  have  fallen  off  more  than  40  per  cent, 
^  the  decline  is  also  quite  noticeable  since  the  opening  of  the  current  year, 
present  a  condensed  summary  of  the  table  of  exports  for  the  convenience 
our  readers : — 

Specie.  Merchandise.  ToUl. 

fJW   $26,096,265  $46,427,364  $71  623.609 

  48.748.209  48,910.640  87,668.849 

*««0   9,982,948  60,186,800  60,119,248 

1%e  shipments  of  produce  for  the  year  1862  are  not  equal  to  the  amount  in 
but  exceed  the  total  for  1851.   We  give  below  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  for  the  last  two  years. 
Itwaibe  seen  that  the  shipments  of  flour  have  increased  101,275  bbls.,  and 
1,656,761  bushels,  while  Indian  com,  which  is  gradually  giving  place  to 
^Wit,  has  declined  847,236  bushels.    In  whale  oil  there  is  a  decline,  but  the 
^ifwento  of  sperm  have  increased. 
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XZP0ET8  FROM  WIW  TOEK  TO  FORKIOIT  PORTS  OF  OBRTAIN  LEADING  AETIOUI 


Ashes— pot8.....bbla. 

pearls.  

Beeswax  ibs. 

Breaehtuffa — 

Wheat  flour  ...bbls. 

Rye  flour..  

Com  meal  

Wheat  bush. 

Rye  

Oats  

Barley  

Com  

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

sperm  

Coal  tons 

Cotton  bales 

Hops.  


DOMKTIO  PROOUOB. 

18S1.  18S2. 

24,628  16,790 
1,687  1,088 
280,820  412,782 


1,264,822 
8,244 
88,888 
1,468,465 
18.162 
6,282 


1,605,674 
87,982 
4.178 
11.298 
289,645 
418 


1,865,597 
8,368 
45.897 
8,124,226 
286.460 
10,886 
867 
758.488 
59.802 
8,937 
87,161 
836,679 
746 


Naval  stores. . .  .bbls. 

Oils,  whale  galls. 

sperm  

lard  

linseed  

Proviniom — 

Pork  bbls. 

Beef  

Cut  meats  lbs. 

Butter  

Cheese  

Lard  

Rice  trcs. 

Tallow  cwt. 

Ttibacco,  crude... pkgs. 
Do.,  manufdctured.lb8. 
Whalebone  


18S1. 

867,240  I 
1,122,818 
548,655  \ 
210.492 
7,972 

47,482 

40,147 
8.427,111  l.i 
2,196,588  • 
7,487,189  1,! 
6,686,867  4, 

29,1(»0 
2,221,258  ' 

19,195 
8,798,854  4, 
1.802,526  I, 


Nor  have  tho  products  of  the  loom  been  neglected  in  this  increased  pro 
Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  most  articles  of  domestic  cottons,  th 
ments  to  foreign  ports  have  steadily  increased  both  from  New  York  and  J 
We  present  a  comparison  for  four  years : — 

PORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  COTTONS  FROM  PORT  OF  HEW  TORE. 

1849.      18M.  18al. 

To  East  Indies  pks.  18,148  20,091  27,902 

To  Mexico   1,920  2,468  820 

To  Dutch  West  Indies   859  289  862 

To  Swedish  West  Indies   51  16  24 

To  Danish  West  Indies.   116  56  261 

To  Briti5»h  West  Indies.   19  181  181 

To  Spanish  West  Indies   97  129  182 

To  St.  D  imingo   824  1,208  1,895 

To  British  Ni»rth  America   4  47  196 

To  New  Granada   163  206  168 

To  Brsxil    1,788  1,478  8,178 

ToVenexuela   548  990  865 

To  Argmine  Republic   967  249  86 

To  Biilivia   116  228  284 

To  Central  America.   289  884  1,218 

To  West  Coast  South  America.   2,608  8,426  1,161 

To  Honduras   869  101  150 

To  Africa.   475  688  1,772 

To  Other  ports   281  180  81 

ToUl  from  New  York   24,006       32.155  40,660 

Total  from  Boston.   87,474       34.?J08  46,589 

Tho  effect  which  the  increased  supply  of  gold  is  likely  to  have  upon  thi 
of  other  property,  and  upon  the  general  Commerce  of  the  world,  is  ail 
much  attention  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  generally  c< 
by  the  wisest  thinkers  in  this  country,  that  such  is  the  expansive  power  o1 
loan  enterprise,  that  it  will  readily  absorb  the  increased  capital  without 
traordinary  inflation  of  prices,  beyond  the  legitimate  incrt^ase  in  valu< 
quont  upon  uniuterrupted  prosperity.  In  the  old  world ,  however,  the  cl 
likely  to  be  moro  marked,  although  even  there  we  believe  the  rise  in  the 
investmenta  will  be  much  less  rapid  than  has  been  predicted.  A  large  gi 
of  eapitol  Et  London  waa  expected,  but  so  far,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
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M  has  snflT^red  by  the  movement.  The  amount  on  deposit  at  the  present 
vritiog  is  £1,200,000  less  than  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  the  Bank  has 
felt  compelled  to  advance  the  rate  of  interest  from  two  to  two  and-a-half  per 
cent,  to  check  the  outward  current. 
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BEU'S  DICTIONART  OF  BANKING. 

"  Why  have  wa  not  a  Banking  Dictionary  similar  to  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dic- 
tonsiyr  This  very  natural  inquiry  of  the  London  Bankert'  Magazine,  is  on  the  eve 
^  a  practical  amwer  by  G.  M.  Bell,  Efq.,  Secretary  to  the  London  chartered  Bank 
«f  Australia,  and  author  of  the  **  Philosophy  of  Joint-Stock  Banking,"  "  The  Currency 
Qoestioo,"  "  The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency,**  etc.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  preparation,  and  has  now  nearly  completed  his  "  Dictionary  of 
^•^Hff"  which  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  are 
^Uained  to  cover  all  ri»k.  His  work  is  to  comprise  **  a  full  and  comprehensive  account 
«f  the  Laws,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking ;  Biographical  Notices  of  Persons 
vho  have  distinguished  themselves  as  writers,  legislators,  or  witnesses  on  Banking 
^ri;  the  state  of  Banking  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  with  a  description  of  the 
^ereot  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  It 
^  aUo  contain  Notices  of  all  matters  relating  to  Banking  as  a  Science,  as  well  as  an 
information  as  to  the  Investment  of  Money;  the  discoveries  of  the  precious 
■«tala  in  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market,  and  Explanations  of  Legal,  Com- 
incrcial,  and  Technical  Terms  connected  with  the  general  business  of  Banking.** 

Kr.  Bell's  experience  as  a  Bank  manager,  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  are  a 
•nfficiect  guaranty  that  it  will  be  a  work  of  great  value  and  interest,  alike  to  the 
Banker,  the  Merchant,  the  Man  of  business,  and  general  reader.  We  are  pleased  to 
^*ani  that  many  of  the  most  influential  Bankers  in  England  have  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  author  as  subscribers.  A  list  of  subscribers*  names  is  to  be  published  at  the 
of  the  work.  The  subscription  price  is  fixed  at  £1  10s.--about  17  60  of  our 
^eocy.  The  work  is  to  be  dedicated  to  Jambs  William  GiLSAax,  Esq ,  F.  R.  S., 
^^oeril  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank— (a  personal  friend  of  the 
•■•fcor)— and  one  the  most  accomplished  writers  in  commercial  and  general  literature, 
*•  Veil  as  experienced  and  practical  Bank  managers  in  Great  Britain. 


BANKING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
^  Ooveraor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  annual  message  sums  up  the  experience  of  New 
^^fssy  in  banking  as  follows : — 

^Binoe  the  year  1804,  the  commencement  of  banking  privileges  in  New  Jersey,  forty- 
1^  bank  charters  have  been  granted.  Of  these  there  are  but  twenty-four  in  opera- 
2^  Twenty-one  have  therefore  either  failed,  or  have  not  been  organized.  Of  the 
!^ State  banks  chartered  in  1812,  two  have  failed;  of  the  five  banks  chartered  in 
*^U,  four  have  failed;  of  six  in  1824,  all  failed ;  of  five  in  1887,  only  one  is  in.ope- 
*|^loii.  Seven  of  these  broken  banks,  wbof  e  a£fiiirs  have  been  settled  in  the  Court  of 
2>>0feTT,  exhibit  a  capital  of  $2,807,200;  circulation  presented  for  rcdemptirn, 
1^76207,  and  a  dividend  to  creditors  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  21  per  cent 
vf  ten  other  inaolvent  banks,  six  have  not  made  either  settlement  or  dividend,  and 
aflkut  of  the  remaimng  four  are  still  unsettled.  They  will  probably  pay  an  aver- 
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age  of  nearly  20  per  cent  These  failures  have  chiefly  occurred  withb  a  period, 
thirty  years.  The  total  amount  of  lo-ises  susUined  by  the  community  cannot  be  aoc 
rately  ascertained,  as  the  claims  of  numerous  creditors,  especially  bul-holders,  fiir  <: 
▼ious  reasons,  are  not  presented  to  the  receivers.  The  ascertamed  lasses  reach 
sum  of  one-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars,  though  it  is  highly  probable  they  cannot  i 
fax  short  of  double  that  amount 


BA5KS  AND  BANKING  IN  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 
The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  expires  in  1866.  The  Ckf 
emor  (John  H:  Means)  in  his  message  to  the  LegisUture,  (November  2i,  1862,)  ii 
yiew  of  the  short  time  the  charter  has  to  run,  urges  upon  the  Legislatore  the  import 
ance  of  considering  the  question  of  it^  re-<:harter  at  the  present  session,  and  goes  Q 
to  give  his  reasons.   We  quote  from  his  message : — 

**  This  Institution  has  proved  itself  to  be  highly  useful  and  safe  as  a  fiscal  agent  < 
the  State,  and  has  aided  materially  in  sustaining  our  people  during  the  severe  mom 
tary  crii^is  through  which  we  have  passed.  As  all  human  institutions  are  imperfec 
no  doubt  but  some  iostanoes  of  mismanagement  have  occurred  in  the  coodoct  of  H 
affairs.  I  believe  that  the  only  mismanagement  that  has  been  complained  of  is  a 
over  indulgence  uf  some  of  its  debtors.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  however,  tb 
the  Bank  has  sustained  any  losses  from  this  cause.  In  some  instances  a  long  indi 
gence  has  secured  the  final  payment  of  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  tl 
creditor  to  secure  a  competency  tu  his  family,  when  the  sudden  calling  in  of  the  deb 
would  have  resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  Bank,  and  brought  ruin  and  bankruptc 
upon  the  debtor. 

'*  It  is  much  more  creditable  to  the  management  of  this  Institution  that  it  shoal 
have  erred  in  this  particular,  than  that  it  tthoutd  have  proved  a  relentless  creditor,  t 
forcing  sales  of  property  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice. 

^The  charters  of  many  of  the  Private  Banks  are  about  to  expire;  and  in  all  pro 
ability  application  will  be  made  to  you  for  a  renewal  of  them.  Whatever  may  I 
thought  of  the  policy  of  the  Banking  System,  were  the  question  of  its  introductii 
among  us  for  the  first  time  made,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  has  so  completely  interwo? < 
itself  into  all  our  habits  of  business,  that  to  abandon  it  now  would  greatly  embarra 
the  commercial  intere:<t,  and  probably  bring  ruin  upon  the  country.  It  perhaps  wool 
be  wise  to  re  charter  them  all ;  yet  some  check  ought  to  be  placed  upon  them, 
know  of  no  other  better  than  a  strong  Bank  of  the  Sute. 

"  Ajiotber  argument  in  favor  of  its  re-charter,  is  the  amount  of  taxes  it  saves  to  o* 
citixens.  During  the  past  year  its  profits  have  amounted  to  $279,726,  which, 
course,  has  relieved  our  people  of  that  amount  of  taxation.  But,  above  all  other  re 
sons  why  you  should  renew  its  charter,  the  fact  that  the  honor  of  ihe  State  is  pledge 
to  it  should  have  greater  influence  with  you  than  anything  else.  When  the  Fire  Ln 
Bonds  were  negotiated  in  England  by  £x  Governor  McDutfie,  the  profits  of  the  Bai 
were  pledged  as  a  security  for  their  payment  Thu-,  it  would  appear,  that  a  relof 
to  re  charter  this  Bank,  at  least  until  these  bonds  are  liquidated,  would  involve  a  yi 
lation  of  the  pledges  affect  the  credit,  and  taniish  the  honor  of  the  State,  which  ev« 
Oarulinian  sbould  regard  as  sacred  as  his  own. 

Without  miking  a  positive  recommendation  on  the  subject,  I  suggest  to  yoa  t 
propriety  of  considering  at  this  time  whetlier  it  would  not  be  wise,  under  existing  c 
cumstances,  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State.  The  great  increase 
all  kinds  of  business,  caused  by  our  railroads,  calls  for  additional  banking  capit 
Some  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  which  have  recently  sprung  \ 
among  us,  have  ^en  greatly  embirrassed  during  the  past  summer  for  the  want 
hank  accommodation.  In  /act,  the  complaint  is  very  general  on  this  subject.  ] 
doubt  this  state  of  things  will  produce  applications  for  charters  for  more  banka.  Nc 
as  tlie  Banking  System  has  proved  so  highly  profitable,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  t 
propriate  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the  State,  and  thus  in  a  measure  free  our  peo] 
nom  taxation. 

**  But  a  still  stronger  reason  for  an  increase,  is  to  give  it  the  power  of  acting  ai 
check  upon  the  private  banks.  They  are  certainly  much  to  be  dreaded,  if  left  end 
ly  uncontrolled.  When  the  condition  of  the  country  is  prosperous,  the  temptatioa 
expand  their  currency,  and  thus  increase  their  profits,  is  almost  irresistible.  Sodi  < 
ptDsiuM  cause  all  kinds  of  property  to  assume  a  fictitious  value,  and  the  whole  or 
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frjmm  not  in  the  wildest  specolatioiM.  Scenes  of  great  distress  always  follow  such 
periodi  IS  these,  and  is  generally  hastened  and  rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the 
inddeo  calling  in  of  the  debts,  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  In  fact,  the  value 
of  property  is  alnuMt  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  cootrol  the  currency  of  the 
eoQDtry.  An  expansion  always  runs  it  far  beyond  its  value,  and  a  contraction  far  be- 
low. Even  the  price  of  onr  great  staple  can  be  affected  by  the  banks  refusing  to  lend 
iDOD«y  freely,  and  thns  seriously  injure  the  planter.  There  should  be  some  check  upon 
this  immense,  this  fearfol  power. 

know  that  great  fears  are  entertained  as  to  the  political  power  which  a  strong 
Bmk  of  the  State  would  wield — but  these  are  rather  imsginary  than  real,  if  you  will 
reflect  that  it  will  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  Its  officers  are 
elected  aonnally,  and  of  course  could  be  removed  if  found  exerting  any  influence  at 
▼uiaoce  with  tne  true  interests  of  the  people.  All  the  arguments  which  go  to  es- 
tsbfiah  our  fears  that  a  corrupting  influence  might  be  exercised  upon  the  politics  of 
tbe  comitry,  would  equally  apply  to  private  banks.  If  there  is  any  real  danger  of 
neh  isfluencea  from  moneyed  monopolies,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  be  under  the 
CQDtiol  of  the  State,  than  that  they  should  control  the  State.  The  Bank  of  the  State 
it  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  while  the  private  banks  are  perfectly  inde- 
poodeot  of  it,  from  the  time  they  receive  their  charters  until  they  expire. 

"If  yon,  in  ronr  wisdom,  should  deem  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  Bask  of  tbe  State,  so  as  to  give  it  the  controlling  influence,  prudence  requires 
tbtt  yoQ  shoold  grant  no  charter  to  any  private  bank  with  a  capital  of  sufficient  size 
to  gire  such  infloenoe  to  it  No  bank  should  be  chartered  with  a  capital  beyond  a 
aiUiooof  doUara" 

The  Bank  of  the  State,  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  shows  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  capital  is  |1 00,000 
■ore  than  in  1851:— 

^  capital  in  ose  is  set  down  at   13,460,000 

Moct  Fire  Lcmui  Bonds   298,500 

18,162,600 

Joe  profits  are   809,405 

Moet  interest  oo  Fure  Loan  Bonds   29,680 

Leaves   $279,725 

which  is  about  9  per  cent  on  its  capital 

The  South  CaroHniatif  published  at  Columbia,  the  seat  of  government,  discussea 
^  enbject  of  Banking  with  considerable  ability,  and  furnishes  the  subjoued  tables 
^      circnlation  of  the  Banks  for  twelve  years : — 

^'^ClUj^XlON  or  THX  ELKVXN  INDIVIDUAL  INOORPORATED  BANKS  OP  SOtTTB  CAROLINA,  AT 

'icmiona  or  two  momtbs,  from  thi  Ist  frbbuart,  1841,  to  Ist  octobkb,  1862, 
^CLoaivx,  ooNDxmxD  from  official  bourcxs. 

[aoorxgatb  capitals,  110,880,225. 

^  1841.       1848.       1841.       1844.      184S.  1846. 

'^Wnarr  $8,406,677  $8,466,428  $8,878,622  $6,061,388  $4,606,847  $4,579,666 

{^riL...   8,569.658    8.088,078    8,766,554   4,921,821    4,600,769  4,483,125 

  8,108,691    2,688,621    8,496.145    4,268,961    8,998,692  8,771,866 

j^t^Qit   8,062,627    2,818,664    8,140,011    8,701,880    8,648,195  8,416,59S 

S^tober   2,695,218    2,867,666    8,194.319    8,604,787    8,951,670  8,760.874 

^*^^«mbar.. . . .    8,428,448    8,309,987    4,049,294    8,940,909    4,482,021  5,466,488 

1847.       1848.       1849.       18S0.       18jl.  18M. 

'^Wtfy  $6,472,716  $5,024,148  $5,668,254  $8,762,060  11,060,811  $7,006,905 

A^WL..;            5,887,828    4,506,086    5,478,917    7,782.686  9.184.068  6.483.188 

*iie                  5,427.178    8,487,832    5,169,981    6,929,987  7.222.046  5,818.679 

Itani               5,041,474    8.188,160   4.862.195    6.807.808  6.688.637  5.635,159 

Ottober              4,610,880   8.848,467   4,848,087    6,104.225  5.741.890  5,411,960 

^^•mbtt.....    4,600,555   4,845,689   6,178,922   9,686,758  6,488,475   
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at  periods  of  two  months,  from  thr  ist  february,  1841,  to  ist  ootobkr, 
inolubivb,  condensed  from  official  sources. 

[aogregats  capital,  18,080,286.] 

1841.       184S.       1841.       1844.       1845.  184li. 

February          11,675.160  $1,888,738  $1,710,646  $2,496,968  $2,691,697  $2,68S,S64 

April   1,674,027    1.226,287    1,824,647    2,688.968    2,468.611  2.46S.688 

June   1.897,461    1,162.991    1.678,461    2,287.266    2,118,892  2,083.S81 

Auguat   1,873.126      990,179    1,468.766    1,929.424    1.961,184  1,849,6M 

Oetober   1,168.949      987,028    1.606.812    1,877.646    2,274,160  2,119,211 

December.          1,821,794    1,239,728    1,861,046   2,126,167    2,479,601  8,249,4M 

1847.       1848.       1849.       1850.       1851.  1851. 

February  $8,619,967  $2,839,187  $3,404,622  $5,818,870  $6,600,221  $8,944,661 

April   2.193,638    2,641,742    8,287,997    6,621,998    6,284,663  8,715.8M 

JuDe   2,762.320    1,846,819    8,096,331    8,727,969   4,046,917  3,860,661 

August   2,620,999    1,576,480    2,776,498    8,604.806    8,636,788  8,269,194 

October   2,809.060    1,666,797    2,818.946   2,867.844    8,160.117  8,211,178 

December.  ...    2,424.506    2,426,218    8,893,806    6,678,888  8,771,768   

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  FIVE  INDIVIDUAL  INOORPORATED  BANKS,  LOCATED  IN  THK  INTEWOI 
TOWNS  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA,  FOR  PERIODS  OF  TWO  MONTHS,  FROM  IST  FSBRUAR.T,  1841 
TO  1st  OCTOBER,  1862,  INCLUSIVE,  CONDENSED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 

[aggregate  capital,  $2,300,000.] 

1841.       184i.       184S       1844.       1845.  1846. 

February  $1,831,627  $2,067,690  $2,167,876  $2,664,370  $2,014,760  $1,996.81S 

April   1.896,631    1,812.786    1,941.907    2,837,373    2,047.268  2,029.4« 

June   1,706.239    1,626.630    1,817,694    1,976,496    1,874,700  1,788,6SC 

August   1,689.601    1.328.485    1,676.246    1,771,906    1.697.011  1.667.0SI 

October   1,636.269    1,430,688    1,688,007    1,727,142    1.677.410  1,641,691 

December.          2,106,649    2,070,209    2,188,249    1,816,742    1,962,621  2,206,014 

1847.       1818.       1849.       1850.       1851.  18SI. 

February  $2,863,019  $2,104,966  $2,248,782  $8,448,190  $4,660,690  $8,062,241 

April   2.644,189    1.964,343    2,190,920    3,110,688    3,849.895  2,767,8« 

JuDe   2,674,863    1,641,018    2.064,600    8,202,018    3,166.229  2,458,01^ 

August   2.620,476    1.607.670    2.076.697    8,202,448    3.047.904  2,266,9»4 

October   2,301,270    1,686,670    2.034.091    8,286,381    2,691,278  2,200,181 

December.          2,176,060    1,920,426    2,786,116    4,111,870  2,716,707  

The  writer  io  the  South  Caro/intan,  from  an  inspectioo  of  the  foregoing  **  fignraj 
oomes  to  the  coodusioo  that  two  important  **  facts  are  very  evident : — 

**  First,  that  in  reference  to  the  privileges  under  their  charters,  the  Banks  hav«  boI 
over  issued ;  for  while  by  their  charters  they  are  permitted  to  issue  three  dollars  o 
circulation  ft>r  every  one  of  capital,  they  have  in  fiict  but  little  ezireeded,  and  once  fa 
a  few  w««ok».  the  amount  of  their  capital  at  the  maximum  of  their  i»sues,  in  the  lasi 
twelve  years,  during  which  their  circulations  have  attained  a  higher  point  than  the] 
had  done  iu  the  whole  Ci>urM  of  their  esistence. 

**  In  the  next  place,  it  appears  by  the  Uble*,  that  the  drculatioo  of  the  Banks  I 
rsKulateii  determined  by  «tvmething  very  different  from  the  caprice  of  Bank  Dire€ 
tui«.  to  wil :  by  the  amount  of  general  traffic  io  produce  and  comnnxliiies,  |>Articularl] 
cotton,  respect'  being  had  both  to  quantities  and  prices ;  it  will  be  seen  thai  cIm 
flucUiati^HM  on  the  amount  of  the  circulation  correspond  with  thoM  of  trade.  Cottai 
bsKins  to  sell  early  in  the  fall  when  the  issues  of  the  Banks  are  at  the  lowest  poial 
ami  continues  to  Im  soJd  largely  and  freely  until  about  the  1st  of  March  in  each  year; 
and  it  is  during  this  perii>i  i>f  everv  vear  that  the  currency  obtains  its  '"•TimtiM, 
when,  with  the  traile  i«  cotton,  it  Jecfines  Rht  the  next  six  or's-^ven  months,  and  so  €■ 
invariably  ihrougKoul  every  year.  If  thenE»  have  been  great  and  sodden  fluctuation 
in  the  aniKHint  of  bank>iH>Kw  in  ctrculatioB  at  any  particular  period,  they  ehoold  bl 
ascribed  to  their  Irae  causes— the  great  variatkios  both  of  the  amooot  of  the  crope  fli 
cm  and  eotUMX  ami  in  the  pckvs  f>r  which  they  have  sold,  okodified  by  social  aodp^' 
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"Tbe  dEeets  of  the  dry  year  of  1846,  of  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  at 
tk^openii^of  the  aeason  of  1847,  coDtinued  throughout,  hightened  by  the  panic 
Srowmg  oat  of  the  French  Reyolutioo,  February,  1848,  the  prosperity  of  the  next 
three  years,  particularly  1861,  and  of  another  short  grain  crop  in  1851,  are  very  ap- 
pareot  in  the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  the  circulation.  The  effects  of  ttceahiorif  in 
producing  an  enormous  decline  from  February,  1851,  is  startling.'* 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  an  official  copy  of  the  abstract  from  the  re- 
tons  made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  October  Session,  A.  1852,  by  the  sey- 
ml  Banks  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  From  these  re- 
tarM  we  compile  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  showing  the  name  and  locality  of 
each  Bsok,  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  bills  in  circulation,  specie  actually  in  the 
Bsok,  the  average  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend,  and  the  largest  amount  of  indebted- 
Mi  of  any  one  person  or  firm. 

There  are  70  banka  in  Rhode  Island,  26  of  which  are  in  Providence.  The  capital 
•tock  actually  paid  m  of  the  city  banks  is  $10,362,610;  couotry  banks,  $8,674,831. 
I^e  total  bills  in  circaUition  is  $8,322,314,  (of  which  $995,202  79  consist  of  bills  un- 
^£▼6  dollars;)  specie  actually  in  banks,  $414,970;  net  profits  on  hand,  $839,489. 
T^e  total  amount  of  liabilities  is  $21,266,285.  The  amount  of  the  last  dividend  was 
^66,620 ;  and  the  average  semi-aim ual  dividends  of  all  the  banks  b  a  fraction  over 
•i  per  cent 

^  ASmiACT  FROM  THS  aiTtTBlfB  MADE  TO  THE  GENBEAL  A  88B1IBLT  AT  THE  OOTOBEB  SESBIOIT, 
^  St,  1852,  BT  THE  SEVEEAL  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Largest  ami 

Capita]  stock  Specie        At.  p.  c.  of  indebted'S 

actually  Bills  In  actually  in        semi-  of  any  person 

Banks  and  location.  paid  in.        circulation.  bank.  annual.     or  Arm. 

-^erican.  Providence     $813,800     $81/262  00     $11,086  56       8^     $42,000  00 

^nauie   600,000       70,552  00       10,500  06       3i       82,000  00 

of  America   100,000       60,433  00        4,708  21       8i       14,000  00 

^tok  of  Commerce..       868,700     1(5,426  00       12,414  88       3^       85,500  00 

•Blackstooe  Canal   500,000     249,977  00      40,600  00      3        26,050  00 

City   219,800       68,952  26        5,671  36       4  8,000  00 

2<>Qunercial   470,440      58,598  00        5,788  74      4        29,000  00 

^le.   600,000       50,563  25      '  8,102  36       8^       81.958  90 

wcbange.   500.000      75,500  00       10,973  01       8i      45,900  00 

Globe   542,950       72,058  00       14,299  68       Si      67,675  71 

High  Street   120,000       29,202  00        1.901  79       8i       10,000  00 

Haoa&ctnrerB'.   600.000      59,812  00       12,448  10       Si      46,418  00 

U«chao.  Manof . . . .       186,960      88.400  50        2,800  00       8i      21,000  00 

Mechanics'.   600,000       54,421  00        5.004  22       8        39.000  00 

Merchants*   500.000      26,667  00       19,041  86      4        88,000  00 

Natiooal   140.000     188,954  76       16.271  26       4i       10,000  00 

Bank  of  K.  America..       500,000      63.100  00      10,000  00      Sf      88,500  00 

'P*wluxet   160.000       87,849  00        2,502  16       4  8,250  00 

I^heniz   800,000      71,428  00        8,882  86      4        19,600  00 

Pwmdence.   600  000     139.700  00      82,782  46      4        90,100  00 

Boger  WUliams   499,960      57.080  00      21,808  24      8i      46,482  00 

^UteBank   160,000      84,951  00        2,121  87      4        12,500  00 

TWenT.   200,000       50,710  00        6,124  72       4        20,765  00 

Union   600,000       26.H79  00        8,300  00      8        41,788  00 

^^botser.   400,000      43,777  26        6,141  80      Si      20,270  00 

Snutklield  Lime  Rock  200.000  65,494  00  2,851  57  4  27,500  00 
l^rcfaaoU',  Neirport.  100.000  53,699  00  9,224  12  8i  11,574  00 
^•S.Oummercial ...        75.000      29.847  00        8.703  62      8i      85,600  00 

wport.   120,000       48.694  25        2,961  67       8        52,901  00 

^«nort  Ezduuge.. .        60.000       28,846  00        4,821  88       8  8,840  00 

^  Idaod  Umoo .       165,000      44,328  00        4,187  44      8i      14,000  00 
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Cipital  stock 

Specie 

AT.p.e. 

,  of  lod 

actual  It 

Bills  f] 

n 

actually 

In 

in 

seiikir 

of  aay 

paid  in. 

drealatiun. 

bBDU. 

annusL 

Off 

100.000 

47,961 

00 

6,064 

86 

S 

25.1 

Traders'  

60,000 

48,294 

50 

1,888 

17 

6 

15.S 

E  m  L  ihMd  BiltgBfrW^ 

50.000 

40,279 

00 

4,029 

78 

H 

Itl 

Globe  .... 

100.000 

69.316 

00 

1,417 

72 

4 

24.6 

SmUhfi^ild  UuioD. . . . 

84.400 

28,081 

00 

4,140 

80 

26.0 

Viltun.  

60.000 

20,489 

00 

8,682 

78 

8 

28.0 

160,000 

7,978 

00 

2,633 

00 

8 

58^ 

Commercial  

52,600 

17,262 

00 

1,640 

02 

8 

5,0) 

Eairle  

50,000 

18,197 

00 

1.312 

87 

4 

18.41 

66,000 

26,901 

00 

4,200 

00 

4 

C*:  T  M T '  ^  i !  i  < ' .    arwic^ . 

50,000 

26,758 

00 

5,678 

08 

H 

-  in 

25,000 

6,981 

00 

1.860 

82 

H 

5,« 

C  i  l  i    ti  V ,  C  u  r(  ibc  r  Iao  tl » 

47,426 

87,886 

00 

1,649 

94 

4 

Cun^  tn:frland. ,  ,  ^  * ,  .  .  . 

100,000 

40,826 

00 

2,980 

00 

4 

18,0( 

Railroad  

17,260 

80,084 

00 

614 

01 

H 

16^ 

WoooBocket  Falls  . . . 

126,000 

46,091 

75 

2.225 

62 

4 

17^ 

125.000 

29,689 

00 

1.581 

68 

26,8^ 

Warren  

160.000 

44.661 

25 

1.668 

80 

4 

18,(M 

Landholders^  S  JSing^- 

24.11 

160,000 

82,718 

00 

1,678 

18 

4 

74,620 

81.127 

00 

1,480 

50 

10.71 

Wakefield  

99.600 

81.008 

00 

2.860 

88 

4 

8^ 

Narra^ansett)  North 

5,777 

12.51 

North  Kirif^ilttini.  • . . 

50.000 

28,404 

00 

99 

4 

76,000 

46,469 

00 

6,072 

59 

4 

11.0< 

N.  K.  riicificj  K  iProv. 

128,000 

64,884 

50 

2,987 

26 

4 

10.81 

110,860 

87,079 

00 

5,134 

19 

4 

11,41 

100,000 

49,180 

00 

6,107 

67 

4 

6.6^ 

Hopkiotou,  Westerly . 

50,000 

11,720 

00 

821 

28 

8 

8,21 

100,000 

84,078 

00 

8.780 

75 

8 

12,7^ 

Waahmnttcm.  

160,000 

87,460 

00 

4.188 

26 

Si 

81,U 

i(\  Ann 

19.010 

00 

8  176 

70 

81 

5,2( 

QtmMou,  Omilm . . 

26,000 

11,667 

00 

2]508 

84 

H 

14.21 

Fkll  law  Union.  Ti- 

28,076 

17.060 

00 

2.178 

85 

4 

8,6( 

28.0< 

199,860 

83,698 

00 

6,667 

75 

«i 

Amnklin,  Gloucester.. 

88,000 

22,263 

00 

2,270 

83 

8 

6,01 

Mt  V«mo£u  PcMtar  . . 

60.000 

26.636 

00 

2,225 

84 

Si 

6.21 

Oorentry,  Coventry. . 

50.000 

26,688 

06 

1,765 

47 

4 

40,000 

14,206 

00 

8,048 

76 

4 

6,0( 

Rhode  Island  Central, 

8,0( 

81,960 

26,289 

00 

2,895 

44 

8 

Qranite,  Burrillyille. . 

87,400 

28.661 

00 

5,025 

12 

4 

10^ 

Total  •14,087,44113,822.814  26   1414.970  02 


The  subjoined  Uble  shows  the  total  resources,  liabilities,  etc,  of  the  seyentj  1 
«ramerated  in  the  preceding  table  .* — 

LUlBILITIIS  of  THX  BAKKS  in  RHODE  ISLANIX 


OADital  stock  paid  in   $14,087.44 

^is  in  ciFCulation.  

Deposits  on  interest   875,71 

Deposits  not  on  interest  ^   1.748.14 

Debts  due  to  other  banks.  

Dividends  unpaid     60,75 

Htt  profiu  OQ  hand.   889,48 


TViUlUabOitiee   I«,«»MS 
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blidoe  from  directors   $'764,804  08 

bli doe  from  other  stockholders.   '769,849  91 

btldoe  from  all  others   17,213,439  6*7 


ToUl  discounts   $18,786,093  61 

ids  actually  io  banka   414,970  03 

b  of  other  banks   726,089  77 

Miks  in  other  banks   948,818  91 

iooit  of  its  own  stock  held  hy  the  bank   42,816  Sd 

ek  io  other  banks,  and  other  stocks   116,838  98 

ilcsUte  i,   268,928  1% 

«  property   22,767  10 


Total  resources   $21,266,286  49 

mse  of  capital  stock  since  last  return   $1,042,940  40 

KNmt  of  last  diyidend   466.620  26 

KNmt  of  suspended  paper   47,824  2t 

ivred  profits  at  the  time  of  the  last  dividends   660,792  89 

MRmt  loaned  on  pledges  of  stock  in  the  bank.   428,640  63 

^due  and  not  paid   402,461  68 

mmt  of  bills  in  circulation  under  $6   996.202  79 

|est  amount  of  indebtedness  of  any  one  person  or  firm   90,100  00 

vige  semi-annual  dividend  of  banks  in  Providence   8  889-1,800 

ange  semi-annual  dividend  of  banks  out  of  Pro^dence   8  647-860 


CONPmOV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

1m  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  is  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  Bonks  in 
State  of  Maryland  to  make  up  a  statement  of  their  respective  conditions,  which 
tnusmitted  to  the  State  Treasurer  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government 
1m  following  table  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  sereral  reports  for  each  bank, 
the  aggregate  of  the  most  important  itema  We  have  added  the  aggregate  of 
rvtnms  made  for  sereral  years  back : — 

mnBD  BTATKMEMT  OF  THX  BANKS  OF  THV  OITT  Of  BALTUCORl  ON  THB  THIRIX  OF 
JANUAET,  1868. 


Banks.  Capital.  [nvestintnts.  Diieovnts. 

shuts'   $1,600,000  $26,000  00  $2,879,432  14 

more   1,200,000  100,746  61  1,889,446  80 

a     916,860  116,888  04  1,694,104  07 

lers  and  Phmters'   600,626    1,816,944  47 

lames'   694,884  7,264  60  1,642,964  08 

nerdal  end  Farmers'   512,660  69,406  05  898,421  98 

ksm   400,000  20,000  00  954,698  98 

MR  and  MerchantsL   898,660  114,889  88  584,605  94 

apcake.   811,486  147,888  78  789,627  74 

M   810,000  86,004  27  508,029  85 

iUm   801,850  7,500  00  648,464  81 

mmt.   250,000  2,087  63  600,686  84 


mtj  8. 1858    $7,291,415  $686,069  66  $14,291,221  15 

*  5,1852    7,141,461  622,461  14  11,428,509  »1 

*  6,1861   7,101,066  764.026  67  11,788,786  39 

'     7,1860    6,976,814  698,669  21  10,924,118  07 

"     1, 1849    6,974,646  607,227  94  9,797,417  21 

■     1,1848    6,971,862  621,116  00  10,699,968  00 

*  4, 1847    6,969,329  647,200  00  10,082,285  00 

*  6,1846    6,971,681  856,697  00  10,148,299  00 

^OU  XXYin. — WO.  U.  16 
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\         BankB.  Specie.  Circulation.  Depociti. 

Merchants'   1575,801  00  $452,146  $526,606  U 

Baltimore   260,414  00  251,911  670,778  Jl 

Union   182,407  63  289,169  586,782  69 

Fanners  and  Planters'   298,926  77  899,886  646,968  69 

Mechanics'.   277,253  55  428,187  1,007,418  52 

Commercial  and  Farmers'   868,143  67  132,782  641,658  89 

Western   881,162  82  406,901  541,001  19 

Farmers  and  Merchants*   162,666  51  217,816  213,963  08 

Chesapeake   134,619  82  252,328  683,100  01 

Marine   138,646  53  114,219  808,328  15 

Firanklin   80,280  67  142,683  176,604  47 

Citizens'..   186,640  47  238,083  274,616  48 


January  8,  1868   $2,991,910  44  $8,828,058  $6,021,709  04 

6,  1862   1,967.564  67  2,180,667  8,915,977  09 

6,1861   2,310,174  81  2,281,918  4,528,966  86 

7,1850   2,113,758  49  2,078,588  8,648,817  82 

"       1,  184  9   1,781,911  11  1,852,168  2,827,896  81 

**       1,1848   1,834,167  00  2,104,712  8,128,869  00 

•*       4,1847   1,814,308  00  1,986,248  8,261,999  00 

5,1846   1,861,500  00  1,259,140  8,113,760  00 


The  American  remarks,  in  publishing  the  foregoing  statement,  as  follows : — 

"They  present  a  most  gratifying  evidence  of  their  financial  strength  and  stability, 
and  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  city  and  its  greatij 
faicreasing  prosperity. 

"  They  give  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  advantage  to  every  branch  of 
trade,  and  of  the  solid  security  of  the  present  system  of  banking  in  this  State,  which 
contrasts  so  favorably  with  tliat  pursued  in  some  of  the  Statea." 


MODE  OF  MAKING  AND  RECEIVINO  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS. 

QiORGB  N.  Comer,  Esq.,  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of 
Boston,  in  relation  to  the  present  system  of  receiving  and  making  deposits  by  the  Me^ 
diants'  and  Banking  corporatioos  of  that  city,  (the  same  as  practised  in  all  our  com- 
mercial cites.)  Meu  Comkb  has  devoted  himself,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  mercantil* 
•ducation,  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  accomplished  s^ 
oountants  in  the  United  States.  In  his  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  ed- 
QcatioD,  which  have,  we  believe,  been  eminently  successful,  he  has  aimed  to  **  improre 
the  condition  and  remove  temptations  from  all  classes  of  clerks."  In  the  subjoio^ 
eironlar,  Ma.  Comer  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  some  of  the  evils  of  the  pres^ 
ent  system  of  Banking,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a  better. 

He  Bays,  "For  example  : — ^The  book  keeper,  or  some  other  clerk,  the  porter  or  bojr» 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  delivers  the  deposit  at  the  bank,  the  receiving-teller 
merely  putting  down  the  date  and  amount  on  the  small  pass-book.  Here  are  avemM 
open  to  fraud.  The  clerk,  temptation  bemg  put  in  his  way  .might  easily  imitate  the 
fignree  of  the  receiving-teller,  and,  putting  tne  money  in  his  own  pocket,  await  the 
denouement,  which  might  not  occur  for  several  da^s ;  and  then,  boldly  assertiD|;thi^ 
ht  bad  made  the  deposit,  might  even  produce  an  innocent  witness,  who  saw  him 
the  bank  at  that  time.  His  word  is  as  good  as  the  teller  s.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative  than  an  affirmative.  Go  the  other  hand  a  needy  teller  might  receire 
Um  deposit,  make  a  slight  variation  in  his  figures  upon  the  pass-b'ook.  put  the  maotj 
in  his  own  pocket,  and  eventually  deny  the  receipt.  In  either  case,  two  p:utie8  woold 
be  open  to  suspicion,  and  if  it  were  a<lroitly  managed,  the  rogue  would  be  as  likely  to 
caoftpe  as  the  victim.  Very  frequently,  foreign  money  in  a  separate  package,  is  put 
of  the  deposit,  which  is  often  thrown  into  the  drawer  by  the  receiving-teller  witlMmt 
counting,  thna  opening  temptation  to  the  mcrch^t's  and  the  bank  clerk  either  to  ab- 
■trmet  or  ezckanffs  bills.  Where  the  responsibilitv  would  rest  in  such  an  event,  the 
anomi  dtpositM  baviiitg  boso  entered  oo  the  pass-book,  is  a  subject  for  reflectiflu. 
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id  of  each  month,  the  merchant's  pass-book,  containing  the  only  evidence  of 
^  made  any  deposit  whatever,  is  left  at  the  bank  to  be  made  up  "  and  when 
ap^  the  checks  drawn  by  the  merchant  during  the  month,  many  of  which  have 
b  payable  to  order ^  are  placed  in  the  pass-book,  which  is  then  ready  for  the 
m  who  represents  that  the  merchant  sent  him  for  it.  A  boy  out  of  the  street 

known,  at  request,  to  go  into  a  bank  for  Mr.  *8  book,  and  receive  it, 

Ded,  with  all  the  checks  for  the  month ;  the  endorsement  of  those  to  order, 
being  the  only  evidence  the  merchant  has  of  having  made  any  such  payment, 
ropose  as  a  remedy  for  a  part  of  this  evil  is,  that  a  blank  form  of  receipt 
prepared ;  a  certain  number  of  these  receipts  should  be  signed  by  the  cashier 
ed  to  the  receiving-teller  each  morning,  when,  upon  receipt  of  the  deposit, 
Her  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  on  the  prepared  blank  the  name  of 
itor,  date  and  amount;  this  would  then  be  handed  to  the  deliverer  of  the  de- 
lit  evidence  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  merchant  would 
liese  receipts  to  the  bank,  receiving  in  exchange  his  checks'  and  a  new  re- 
Jie  balance  remaining  on  hand.  Or,  if  preferable,  the  merchant's  book-heeper 
ton  making  up  the  deposit,  might  fill  out  a  corresponding  receipt  for  the  ro- 
ller to  sign.  These  receipts  might  be  bound  in  a  book,  if  desirable.  I  do 
id  to  offer  the  precise  mode  or  form  of  doing  this,  but  merely  throw  out  the 
I  fi»r  your  consideration,  believing  the  subject  to  be  one  of  such  importance 
reantile  community  as  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  aadressing 


SAYINGS  BAHKS  IN  RflOBfi  ISLAND. 

l>jomed  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  Depositors,  and  the  amount  of 
Oflits  in  the  various  Savings  Banks  of  Rhode  Island,  is  derived  from  the  re- 
hese  institutions  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State : — 

Amonnt.  No. 

»  Institution  for  Savings                                   11,127,007  67  6,827 

Savings  Bank,  Providence.                                     118,896  26  661 

Institution  for  Savings                                          291,818  26  1,813 

Btitution  for  Savings                                            841,819  06  480 

)t  Institution  for  Savings                                        337,209  48  1,679 

Institution  far  Savmgs.                                        246,822  86  944 

nch  Institution  for  Savings                                     19,888  62  142 

[et  Institution  for  Savings                                     118,996  17  800 

I  Institution  for  Savings                                         22,181  90  189 

Savings  Bank                                                    112,029  61  873 

taL                                                            12,474,109  12  18,896 


CONDmON  OF  SAYINGS  BANKS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

be  latest  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  Connecticut  we  abstract  the  aub- 
tement  of  the  amount  on  deposit,  and  the  annual  dividends,  in  each  of  twenty 
ttoksin  that  State:— 

Deposits.  P.  e. 

Stonlngton   $46,1 82  at  6i 

Danbury   46,000  6 

Salisbury   40,662  6 

Essex.   88,207  5 

Waterbury   28,408  6 

Litchfield   24,660  6 

Stamford.   19,276  6 

Meriden   16,814  5 

Deep  River   18,028  • 

Farmington   10,422  5 


rn... 
n.. 
km. 
t... 


Deposits. 

P.c. 

$1,968,676 

at  6 

1,116,169 

6 

938,874 

6 

836,112 

^\ 

676,989 

6 

660,000 

6 

143,322 

6 

103,683 

6 

61,201 

6 

66,160 

•6 

BHiks  in  Plymouth  and  Seymour  were  incorporated  May,  1842. 


JowrwU  o/Bankin^j  Currmcy^  and  FUumce. 


UIITBD  STATES  TREASURER'S  STATEMENT,  DECEMBER  SI,  18 

TftlAflUEn'8  STATKMXirr,  BHOWmO  THX  AMOUNT  AT  HIS  ORBDIT  »  TBM  TUU80 
AISDTAMT  TEBASUKXBS  AMD  DKSIGNATKD  DKP06ITAEIE8,  AND  IN  THK  MIIIT  AKD  1 
BT  BBTUEMS  &BOBITBD  TO  MONDAY,  DKOBMBBB  27,  1862 ;  THX  AMOUNT  FOB  WHI< 
HAYB  BXBN  IS8UBD,  BUT  WXBX  THBN  UNPAID,  AND  THX  AMOUNT  THXN  BKMAINIW 
TO  DBAVT.  BHOWmO,  AIBO^  THX  AMOUNT  Of  FUTURX  TBANSFBBB  TO  AND  VBOM 
mnt,  AB  OBDXBBD  BT  THX  BXOBXTABT  OF  THX  TBKASUBT. 

Drafts 
heretofore  draim 
Amount  on  but  not  yet  paid, 
deposit.     though  payable,  sol 
Tremsnry  of  United  States,  Washington  . .   $162,660  09  187,817  48  $12 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass   1,801,617  62'  207,899  01  1,69 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  T          2,618,209  80   461,044  78  2,06 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa   697,190  90     42.897  86  66 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  a  0   46,620  16     40,086  88 

AssistantTreasurer,  New  Orleans, La.....     216,881  89   216,071  20 

Assistant  Treasurer,  St  Louis,  Mo   171,096  89    162,669  68  1 

Depositary  at  Bufialo,  New  York   80,828  80  91  79  8 

Depositary  at  Baltimore,  Md   46,028  28     88,466  38 

Depositary  at  Richmond,  Ya   28,949  61         186  98  2 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Ya.   11,627  66      8,480  00 

Depositary  at  WUmington,  N.  0   1,762  48        688  68 

Depositary  at  Sayannah,  Georgia   60,186  71  17  46  6 

Depositary  at  Mobile,  Alabama   28,782  44     10,888  80  1 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.   16,866  89      9,087  29 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.   66,986  69      4,821  91  6 

Depositary  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. .. .        2,927  66      2,818  22 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  (late)   8,301  87   

Depositary  at  San  Francisco   800,681  41    176,6Q8  10  62 

Depositary  at  Dubuque,  Iowa   974  90        974  90 

Depositary  at  Litde  Rock,  Arkansas.   18,427  16      8,096  16 

Depositary  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana   19,449  11     14,091  98 

Depositary  at  Chicago,  lUinoia   60,118  40      8,678  97  4 

Depositary  at  Detroit,  Michigan   64,664  19     12,624  86  6 

Depositary  at  TtOlahassee,  Florida   1,664  96       1,816  68 

Suspense  account  $2,886  66    2,886  66 

Mintof  the  U.Sh  Philadelphia,  Pa   6,618,410  00    6,61 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Charlotte,     C   32,000  00    8 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Dahlonega,Ga   26,860  00    2 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S^  New  Orleans,  Ia.  . .     600,000  00    60 


Tbtal   18,012,967  691,487,022  62  11,67 

Deduct  siispeose  aeooont  


$11,671 

Add  diierence  in  transfers   1,69( 


Hal  amoant  snljectto  draft  $18,I6i 


I  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  8^  Washington,  D.  C   $60 

IVaDilert  ordered  to  Assntant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La   80* 

Tnathn  ordered  to  Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Yirginia   24* 

Total   $1,6« 

Tnmkn  ordetad  t^m  Lmkim  Trmmt,  Philadelphia,  Peen..  $« 
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RECEIPTS  OF  GOLD  III  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
lie  Gkiffom  GomHU  givM  the  annexed  etatemeot,  showing  the  estimated  amoont  of 
gold  nised  in  California  and  Anstralia,  of  the  gold  imported  thence  into  Great  Britaini 
of  gold  coined  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  gold  coin  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
nd  remaioipg  in  circulation  from  1849  to  1852,  distinguishing  the  amounts  each  year : 

MOYXMKNTB  OF  MKW  GOLD  IN  OaSAT  BaiTAIN. 


OALIFOaNIA— (gold  JUST  DCFOaTXD  21  ST  JUNS,  1849.) 


liii 

Gold  Raised. 

  £6,000,000 

  12.000,000 

  17,000.000 

  8,000,000 

Imported. 

£238,360 
698.590 
1,277,800 
1,290,645 

£3,505,895 

AUsnrEAUA — (gold  first  iifPoaTXD  IN  ocroBsa,  1851 

1851  

Gold  Raised. 
  £1,000,000 

Imported. 

£85,000 
8,718,000 

£8,748,000 

1849   

1861  

Gold  coined  in 
Great  Britain. 

£7,258,896 

Coin  drawn 
ttom  bank. 

£1,387,000 
8,849.000 
5,146,000 
6,188,000 

£15,516,000 

FINANCES  AND  DEBT  OF  KENTUCKY. 

Hie  annexed  statement  of  the  finances  and  public  debt  of  Kentucky  is  derived 
froni  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  that  State : — 


public  debt,  December  81,  1850   $4,497,687 

Of  which  was  paid  in  the  year  1851   250,000 


$4,247,687 

And  the  new  liabilities  since  created — ^bonds  issued  to  the  Southern 

Bank  of  Kentucky   150,000 

Booda  held  by  the  Board  of  Education   1,826,670 

UsUlity  on  the  Oraddock  Fund   2,000 


Total,  December  81st,  1851   $5,726,407 

lUa  debt  consists  of— 

l^jr-year  bonds  at  5  per  cent  interest   $586,000 

•         "         6     "          «    2,664,500 

JitQthani  Bank  bonds  (interest  paid  by  the  bank)   150,000 

J«da  held  by  Board  of  Education   1,826  770 

^QNsUaneoas  bonds   9,087 


Total   $6,726,307 


It  appears  by  this  that  the  public  debt  has  been  increased  $1,478,779  since  Decem- 
^>  1850»  caused  principally  by  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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DEBT  AND  FIlViirCES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT. 
The  tubjoioed  Btatemeot  of  the  actual  coDdition  of  th«  finances  of  the  CI 
York,  made  up  to  the  SUt  December,  1862,  is  derived  from  the  message  ol 
TSRTXLT,  the  mayor : — 

rmfANXNT  OITT  DEBT,  BBDKEMABLE  FROM  TBB  SIKKIIIO  FUND,  JAK.  9, 

5  per  ceot  Public  Building  Stock,  redeemable  1856  

6  "     Buildioff  Loan  Stock,  No.  8,  redeemable  1870  

6  "     Fire  Indemnity  Stock,  redeemable  1868   

6  "     Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1858  

6  Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1860  

6  •*     Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1870  

6  «     Water  Stock  of  1849,  redeemable  1876  

6  *•     Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1880  

5^6  per  cent  Croton  Water  Stock,  redeemable  1890   

7  per  cent  Water  Loan  Stock,  redeemable  1867  

Total  debt   | 

Stocks  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  city  debt  

Rerenue  Bonds  payable  in  1853  

Additional  assets  belonging  to  Sinking  Fund,  including  cash  in  Bank, 

"»y  


Which  deducted  from  118,886,856,  leaves — 

Total  city  debt  yet  to  be  redeemed  

Amount  of  debt,  January  1,  1862  

Decrease  in  1858  

Funded  debt  redeemable  from  taxation,  and  pa}  able  in  annual  in- 
stallments of  160,000  


TAXES  COLLECTED  IN  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  1862. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  in  the  city  of  \ 
during  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1862,  is  derived  from  the  books  of  \ 
tor.  The  time  for  commencing  to  receive  taxes  was  the  month  of  August:- 


November   |S 

December   I 


August   11,167.641  07  { 

September   248,281  87 

October                              286,083  47  |  — 

Total   12,9 

Aggregate  amount  of  taxes  received  in  the  year  1861   2,6 

Increase  in  1862.   $4 

On  the  first  day  the  books  were  opened,  the  sum  of  $8,813  72  was  allov 
eoont  To  give  an  idea  of  the  Tast  amount  of  money  received  daily,  we  sol 
of  some  of  the  heaviest  receipts  in  the  months  oC  August  and  November 


August  6   1384,242  91 

7   106,676  48 

•  9   69.934  IS 

•  10   110,889  66 


November  26.. 

27.. 
29.. 
80.. 


Total  amount  received  in  eight  days.   |1,2 

The  discount  allowed  oo  all  taxes  paid  over  prior  to  the  l3t  Novem 
amoonted  to  the  sum  of  931,005,  and  the  amount  received  as  interest  ol 
per  cent,  oo  uDpaid  taxes  in  December,  b  $104,066  04. 
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FIHAVCES  A5D  DEBT  OF  TEBTNESSEE. 

The  lubjoiDed  tUtemeot  exhibits  the  public  indebtedneas  of  the  State  of  Tenneisee 
« the  ht  of  October,  1852 

Total  indebtedDess  of  the  State,  October  1, 1861   $3,651,856  66 

Capital  booda  aathorixed  to  be  issued  under  the  act  of  the  late  Gen- 
end  Assembly   260,000  00 

Indebtedness  of  the  State   $8,901,856  66 

CONTINGKNT  FUND. 

Bonds  issued  as  a  loan  to  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad .  $350,000  00 

«          "             "      Virginia  Railroad.  800,000  00 

"           "          «     Gibson  and  Dyer  Plank-road   25,000  00 

**     Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad   240,000  00 

Amount  loaned  the  Internal  Improyement  Companies   $916,000  00 

Amount  endorsed  for  Nashyille  and  Chattanooga  Road,  as  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  is   675,000  00 

aaOAPITULATION. 


Actual  debt.  Loan  debt.        EDdorsed  debt.  Total. 

$3,901,856  66  $915,000  $675,000  $5,491,856  66 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AT  BOSTON. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  authentic  source  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  imports 
iod  exports  of  specie,  in  each  month  of  the  year  1852 : — 

DfFOaTB  AND  SXPOSTS  OF  8PECIS  IN  1852. 

IMPORTS.  KXPORTi. 

Gold.              Silver.             Gold.  SiWer. 

Jwinary^                           $81,612  00      $7,682  00      $92,628  00  $27,200  00 

Pebroary   80.104  00        1,907  00       866,929  83   

March.                              184,984  00        1,116  00        43,400  00  26,770  00 

April   136,093  00  30  00  900  00   

May                                 139.308  00       30,496  00       222,842  50  20,800  00 

Jane   1,782  00        1,885  00      463,990  50  ....  

July                                    2,412  00        7,221  00       586,185  00  36,767  46 

August                                1,526  00        2,104  00       307,400  00  7,900  00 

September     990  00      808,118  00   

October                               4,600  00                           423,500  00  80,616  97 

I'oFember                           14,040  00        1.096  00       154,260  00  2,860  00 

I>ecember.   82,340  00        2,030  62       397.718  80   


Total   $578,761  00     $66,507  62  $3,365,367  62   $152,802  41 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  WEALTH  OF  ALBANY. 
"Hie  superrisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany  have  fixed  upon  the  following 
f^teof  assessment : — 


Value  of  Value  of  per- 
real  estate.  soDal  propHy. 

$22,000 
66.000 
139,000 
918,580 
2  802,341 
255,450 


7th  Ward  $1,114,125 

8th   «   7  820,160 

9  th   "    1,898,400 

10th   "    1,687.295 


Valaeof  Value  of  per- 
reai  estate,  aonal  propHj. 


$85,200 
20,000 
198,200 
97.900 


l«tWard.   $778,285 

^   •    921,588 

^    "    1,501,188 

*tk  -    8,034,132 

8th    2,926.367 

«th  «    1,701,190      255,460      ToUl  $16,881,630  $4,078,671 

total  assessed  ralue  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Albany,  as  abore  stated,  Is- 
(16,831,680,  and  of  personal  property  $4,078,671. 


tS2 
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The  equalised  valoe  of  real  estate  is  $14,248,467 ;  of  ihepenooal,  $4,078,671,ilioV- 
ioff  a  total  equalized  valuation  of  $18,822,188. 
The  amoant  to  be  raised  for  city  expenses  is  $162,600,  and  $62,682  27  towirda 

joint  city  and  county  expenses,  or  a  total  of  $216,055  94.  The  rate  of  assesNDefit 
will  average  108}. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  the  county  is  308,978.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  is  $10,121,584;  of  personal  property  $1,691,156,  showing  * 
total  valuation  of  $11,712,740,  and  a  grand  total  of  city  and  county  of  $31,618,041- 
The  total  amount  raised  by  tax  in  the  city  and  county  for  expenses  of  govemmeat* 
Ac,  is  $281,497.   


BROOKLYN  HTY  DEBT,  JANUARY  1,  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  is  derived  from  the 
message  of  the  mayor,  (E.  A.  LAMSxaT,)  to  the  Common  Council,  January  8,  1853:- — 


The  funded  debt  amounts  to   $1,129,640  -43 

Deduct  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 

Sinking  Fund   855,659  Si 


ToUldebt   $793,981  11 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past  year,  being  accumulation  to  the 
Sinking  Fund'   47,781  4.6 


DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  BOSTON. 
From  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  SaAvxa,  made  January  8,  1868,  we  give  belo'V 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  follows: — 


The  amount  of  the  city  debt  on  the  first  of  May  last,  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  financial  year,)  was.   $1,901,456  44 

Hiere  hs^  been  paid  off  up  to  Jan.  1, 1853   154,946  €5 


$1,746,510  i9 

To  which  is  to  be  added  loans  authorized  for  public  lands,  rebuild- 
ing Boylston  School-house,  Paving  Department,  etc:   173,150  ^ 


$1,919,660  ^ 

Less  to  be  paid  off  between  this  and  first  of  May  ne:;:t   225,09S 


$1,694,667  00 

T6  which  is  to  be  added  to  pay  off  the  last  item  of  $225,093  39, 
a  new  loan  for  the  deficiency  in  the  means  specifically  appro- 
priated for  this  object,  say   136,443  00 

Making  the  total  amount  of  debt,  1st  May,  1853    $1,830,000  00 

Being  a  nominal  reduction  of.   71,4b<(  04 


$1,901,466  ^ 

This  reduction  will  be  lessened  in  cooseqaence  of  eome  additional  wants  foe  pavioifi 
•twers,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1S53;  (1st  May,)  to  the  exteot  of  say  $60,OOOf 
leaving  a  real  reduction  of  the  debt  at  the  close  of  the  present  financial  year,  of  $21,000* 
To  meet  the  above  debt,  there  is  on  hand,  specially  appropriated  for  that  object^  boodff» 
nolee  and  mortgages,  amounting  to  $1,(K)7,689  27,  beside  all  the  public  lancfoaiKi 
olber  disposable  property  of  the  city. 

The  cost  of  the  Oochituate  Water  Works,  including  interest  to  the  Ist  Mayoexk^ 
will  amooDt  at  that  time  to  say  $5,385,587  89.   During  the  last  year  a  £svorable  lota 
to  the  extent  of  £400.000  sterlic^,  has  been  made  for  the  balance  of  the  temponrj  - 
Water  Debt,  at  4|  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  twenty  years  in  London,  payment 
fbr  which  has  been  arranged  at  an  exchange  of  10|  per  cent  premiom. 

It  will  probably  be  expedient  to  inclade  in  the  tax  to  be  assessed  on  the  first  of 
May  DezU  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  deficiency  of  income  from  the  water  works  to 
pay  the  intmai  on  the  Odst,  and  for  their  artansion  and  incidental  caqMnaea  of  oarr? 
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iq?  thtm  on,  which  will  amoimt  in  the  next  year  to  abont  1180,000,  the  former  being 
CBtimited  mt  |190,000,  and  the  latter  at  $270,000. 

In  the  floancial  year  from  let  of  May  to  let  of  May  each  year,  the  expense  of  the 
PoUee  aod  Watch  was,  say : 

1W7-48  $29,292  68  $60,076  46    1850-61  $88,294  26  $86,606  28 

  87,016  68    67,600  28    1861-62   49,787  69    95,645  86 

  41,822  49    77,779  72    1862-68  estm'd.   40,000  00   87,000  00 


ISSUE  OF  SMALL  50TES  AT  NORFOLK. 

The  City  Councils  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  have  passed  an  ordinance  making  provision 
for  the  issae  of  corporation  scrip  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  sums  of  $50  and  $100, 
beariDg  six  per  cent  interest;  and  $10,000  in  sums  of  one  dollar,  bearing  an  interest  of 
<ne  half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  one-dollar  bills  are  to  be  issued  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  plates  can  be  procured. 
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SHIPPING  OF  PfllLADELPfflA. 

I^iUdelphia  is  not  New  York,  and  New  York  is  not  Philadelphia.  The  spacious 
and  harbor  of  the  former  must  ever  give  it  precedence  as  a  maritime  port  Phil- 
^phia,  on  the'  other  hand,  possesses,  in  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and 
0^  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  all  the  elements  of  a  vast  and  varied  inland  trade. 
But  we  prefer  to  let  our  cotemporary  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  discuss 
^  Bobject,  as  he  has  done  in  a  late  number  of  his  ably- conducted  and  impartial  jour- 
^  The  Bulletin  bajb  :-- 

It  has  become  so  much  the  custom  to  depreciate  the  maritime  trade  of  Philadelphia, 
ttd  to  whine  about  the  decline  of  our  Commerce,  that  nothing  less  than  official  fig- 
ores  can  successfully  be  employed  to  correct  the  erroneous  idea.  We  have  never  given 
any  countenance  in  our  columns  to  the  croakers  who  are  continually  strivicg  to  make 
ttvidious  comparisons  between  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and  of  other  cities,  and  the 
official  statements  of  the  year  just  closed  enable  us  to  silence  some  of  their  lamenta- 
tioiM  most  effectually. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  the  subject  of  the  particular  whining  of  these  igno- 
'ttit  croakers,  and,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  they  talk  and 
^te  as  if  a  foreign  vessel  were  almost  unknown  in  our  harbor.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
^  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  during  Uie  year  1852  were  more  numerous  than  during 

a year  since  1809,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  size  of  modem  ves- 
the  foreign  trade  was  heavier  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
^of  arrivals  in  a  smgle  year  was  103 ;  those  of  1851  being  576,  and  those  of  1852, 
The  cash  duties  at  the  Philadelphia  custom-house  for  1852  were  $4,033,909  20 ; 
Increase  over  1861  of  $360,785  40,  and  over  1850  of  $672,797  02.  While  this 
^^eaae  has  taken  place  at  this  port,  the  number  of  foreign  arrivals  at  New  York  has 
||*diied,  and  the  amount  of  cash  duties  has  remained  about  the  same.  Our  foreign 
under  the  impulse  created  by  the  completion  of  our  railroads  to  the  West,  and 
^  •uooeseful  establishment  of  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe,  is  certain  to  go  on  in- 
^''^ttiog  still  more  rapidly,  while  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  corresponding  in- 
^'■•N  at  other  ports.  Indeed,  the  diversion  of  European  emigration  to  Australia  is 
Jl^Uio  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  arrivals  at  New  York  from  the  principal  ports  of 
suope. 

But  the  heaviest  maritime  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  with  domestic  ports,  and  the  in- 
of  oar  coastwise  shipping  is  amazing.  The  arrivals  coastwise  in  1852  were 
^'?l6--an  increase,  in  one  year,  of  4,251.  To  this  must  be  added  the  arrivals  at 
l^ott  Richmond,  our  principal  coal  depot  These  amounted  to  7,830 — making  a  total 
^OQistwise  arrivals  during  the  year  of  38,505.  The  whole  number  of  arrivius,  there- 
Me,  daring  1852,  foreign  and  coastwise,  at  Philadelphia,  was  39,224 — a  number  which 
v^Nild  by  some  be  deemed  fabulous,  if  the  official  records  did  not  prove  its  correct- 
beyond  all  dispute. 
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In  making  this  exhibit  we  are  not  disposed  to  boast  of  it  as  anything  thai  e 

the  busioess  world  of  Philadelphia  to  especial  commendatioo.  We  are  coofesM 
tame,  caatioas,  and  slow  people,  and  the  growth  of  our  maritime  trade  is  tlie  re 
the  natural  advantages  of  our  eituatioo,  rather  than  of  the  enterprise  of  our  d 
If  we  had  a  little  more  of  the  driving  energy  of  New  York,  which  would  etH 
new  lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  and  build  more  railroads  to  every  part 
country,  the  growth  of  our  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  trade  would  be  enormous 
have  shown  above  what  Philadelphia  has  done  without  exertion.  What  she  m 
with  exertion  on  the  part  of  her  citizens,  is  a  problem  which  we  hope  the  yeai 
will  solve. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  shipping  interest  of  Philadelphia — ita  i 
and  coastwise  trade — we  here  annex  a  tabular  statement  of  the  arrivals  anno 
Philadelphia  during  the  last  sixty  years.  In  the  Merchant^  Magazine  for  Ji 
1868,  (vol.  xxviii.,  page  60,)  we  published  a  table  of  tonnage  entered  and  clear 
port  of  New  York  in  each  year  from  1821  to  1861.  If  the  tonnage  of  arriTi 
been  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  for  whose  annual  report  the  ta) 
low  was,  we  believe,  originally  compiled  by  Mr.  Childs,  its  late  Secretary,  we 
be  able  to  present  a  comparative  view  of  coastwise  and  foreign  navigation  of  ti 
ports: — 


Years. 

1787   

1788   

1789*  .... 
1790f  .... 

1791  

1792  K 
1798  f  + 

1794   

1796   

1796   

1797   

1798   

1799   

1800   

1801  

1802   

1803   

1804   

1806   

1806   

18U7  

1808   

1809   

1810  

1811  

1812  

1813  )  ... 

1815  

1816|  .... 

1817  

1818  

1819  


Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

TotoL 

696 

890 

981 

411 

490 

906 

824 

876 

700 

637 

715 

1,864 

596 

868 

1,448 

MUMBxa  5f  AaarvALS  annually  at  fhiladelfhia  from  1787  to  1852. 

Tears.  Foreign.  Coastwise. 

1820    479  877 

1821    441  918 

1822    494  1,212 

1828    482  1,018 

1824    601  981 

1825    484  1,195 

1826    482  1,195 

1827    469  1,820 

1828    460  1,247 

1829    874  2,210 

1880    415  8.287 

1831    896  8,262 

18S2    428  2,849 

1883    474  2,678 

1834    480  2.686 

1836    429  8.678 

1836    421  8,764 

1837    409  7,476 

1838    464  10,860 

1889    621  11,188 

1840    466  9.706 

1841    605  9,246 

1842    464  7,978 

1848    872  7,669 

1844    472  7,717 

1845    387  8,029 

1846    459  6,018 

1847    667  18,069 

1848    642  23,921 

1849    686  24,594 

1860    618  27,035 

1861    676  26,484 

1862    679  80,715 


618 

1,260 

1,868 

779 

1,228 

2,007 

868 

1,011 

1,869 

641 

929 

1,670 

469 

1,002 

1,461 

448 

825 

1,286 

636 

1,051 

1,687 

667 

1,125 

1,792 

658 

1,106 

1,769 

611 

1,064 

1,675 

498 

1,292 

1,790 

647 

1,196 

1,716 

690 

1,232 

1,922 

699 

1,269 

1,968 

298 

1,961 
1,688 

2,219 

861 

2,034 

405 

1,477 

1,882 

500 

1,425 

1,925 

828 

1,649 

1,872 

74 

319 

393 

48 

683 

626 

487 

1,113 

1,600 

538 

1,101 

1,639 
1,770 

632 

1,238 

576 

1,101 
1,046 

1,677 

460 

1,496 

•  From  the  lit  Angnst  to  3Ut  of  December—no  records  for  the  early  pari  of  the  year, 
t  The  books  of  these  years  are  mislaid, 
i  Bfnbargo. 

I  War  with  Great  BriUdn. 

I  Opening  of  the  Chesapeake  sad  DelawarsCaaaL 
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VESSELS  CLEARED  AT  BALTIMORE  IN  1852. 

The  annexed  statement  of  American  and  foreign  yesseU  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Baltimore  for  foreign  coontries,  daring  the  year  ending  December  S  1st,  1852,  is  derived 
tram  the  Baltimore  Price  Current : — 


Danish  West  Indies  

Hanae  Towns  

Haoorer.  , 

Holland  , 

England  , 

ScoUand  , 

Ireltnd  

Gibraltar  ^  

British  West  Indies  

British  Oaiana  

British  North  America  

8i  Helena  

Aostralia  

IVanceon  the  Atlantic.  

fnm  on  the  Mediterranean.. . 

Spain  

Coba.  

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. . . . 

Madeira  

2»pede  Verds  

Wests  

Bayti  

Central  America  , 

J«w  Grenada  

Veneiaelan  ports  

Juilian  ports.  

■ooterideo  

Buenos  Ay  res  

Lilian  ports  

°«rufian  ports  

Jest  Coast  of  Africa  

Oililbmia  


American  Tcssels. 

Foreign  Teasels. 

No. 

Tona. 

Men. 

No. 
1 

Tuns. 
196 

Men. 
8 

19 

2,967 

139 

2 

811 

16 

4 

2.076 

72 

40 

18,076 

658 

1 

96 

6 

io 

5,465 

173 

17 

8,433 

274 

29 

16,042 

469 

29 

11,780 

440 

1 

302 

16 

1 

2 

288 
821 

18 
14 

8 

611 

26 

99 

16,446 

720 

64 

6.724 

472 

13 

2,190 
1,234 

99 

6 

1,143 

60 

6 

60 

46 

7,612 

877 

1 

199 

10 

2  685 
6  8,750 
1.189 


28 
103 
40 


Total. 


1 

196 

18 

13 

8,971 

186 

27 

4,076 

198 

2 

176 

U 

4 

708 

30 

1 

138 

8 

2 

141 

12 

1 

498 

15 

i 

'  '456 

18 

1 

110 

6 

2 

137 

11 

13 

1,233 

80 

*i 

86 

*  8 

12 

1,726 

89 

64 

16,842 

670 

8 

632 

29 

7 

1,962 

78 

8 

699 

81 

2 

295 

16 

1 

172 

9 

6 

2,680 

97 

2 

418 

26 

1 

277 

14 

2  • 

624 

26 

6 

1,632 

68 

4 

1,039 

62 

856 

88,798 

8.481 

227 

68,772 

2.636 

BALTIMORE  INSPECTIONS  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

'ABU  OF  INSPSCnOMS  OF  WHSAT  AND  BTE  FLOUH  AND  CORN  MEAL  FOR  THE  LAST 
TWELVE  TEARS. 

Flonir.  Com  meal.  Rye  flonr. 

bbls.         hhds.        bbls.  hali-bbls.     bbls,  hY-bbla. 

JJ*1                                    628,974      459       10,736  84  8,831  22 

}J*2                                   558,282      715        7,772  437  6,436  84 

  660,431       536       13,869  821  8,401  46 

:J<*                                   499.601       245       26,054  1,526  9,904 

:J*5                                    676,746       631       28,949  1,460  6,618  24 

{J*«                                    850,116     1,076       40,942  1,744  5,402 

JJJ*                                    959,456       984     105,842  1,298  6  666  49 

:JJ8                                    786.441       833       60,226  1,822  7,520  106 

JJ;«                                    764,619       428       61,772  2,051  8,007  9 

  896,692       272       42,403  8,869  6,419  22 

J^l                                    912,498       620       28,917  2,256  7,664  58 

  1,807,165      747      62.668  746  6,449  21 
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VESSELS  ADMEASURED  AT  BUTIHORE  OT  1868. 
or  vnsiLS  adxkasurkd  at  tbs  port  of  baltimors  from  januaet  IsT,  18IS^ 

TO  DXCKMBER  SlST,  INCLU8IVB. 


Date. 
jRDuaiy 

M 
<4 

Febraary 


16.. 
IT.. 
17.. 
14.. 
17.. 
17.. 
24.. 
26.. 
17.. 
20.. 
22.. 
26.. 
27.. 
2.. 
8.. 
6.. 
16.. 
22.. 

6.. 
12.. 
17.. 
21.. 
24.. 
9.. 
9.. 
9.. 
9.. 
28., 
28.. 
29.. 

6.. 
28.. 
26.. 
26.. 
28.. 
6.. 
11.. 
11.. 
19.. 

September  1 . . 

8., 
4.. 

**         4. . 

is!! 

21.. 
24.. 
24.. 
26.. 
1.. 
6.. 
16.. 
18.. 
4.. 
9., 
12. 
18. 
16. 
18. 


Qau. 

Ship  

Schooner . . . 


March 


April 


Kay 


June 


July 


Augost 


October 


NoTember 


Ship  (steam). 
Schooner . . . . 

Sloop  

Schooner .... 


Brig  

Sloop. . . . 
Schooner . 


Ferry-boat  (steam). 

Bark  

Ship  

Brig  

Bark  

Schooner  

Sloop  

Schooner  


Steamboat . 

Brig  

Schooner . . . 


Sloop.... 
Schooner. 


Bark  .... 

u 

Schooner . 


Sloop  

Schooner  

Bark  

Schooner  

Sloop  

U.  States  Light-boat. 

Bark  

Ship  


Name. 

Atalanta  

Contractor  

Koh-i-Noor.  

Canton  

Amphitrite  

City  of  Norfolk.  

Edward  Wright  

Jenny  Lind  

Aaron  Pickrel  

Ddwin  Dorsey.  

Emil^  Kerr  

Qladiator  

Sullivan  

Edwin  

Susannah  

James  N.  Muir  

Sea  Foam  

Louisa  

George  W.  Krebs  . . . . 

J.  J.  Maypole  

Belle  of  Balto  

May  Queen .......... 

Lady  Suffolk  

Amelia  Jane  

Shiriey  

Manfred  

Baltimore  

R.  K.  Hawley  

Hampton  

North  California  

Avalanche  

Union  

Ukraine  

Ida  V.  Rolph  

Zingara  

S.  E.  Sawyer.  

Sarah  Ann  

Mary  A.  Forrest  

South  Wind  

Dolphin  

Flying  Cloud.  

Lancet   •  •  • 

William  P.  Preston.. . 

Swan  

Coquette  

Linwood  

Anaconda.  

Water  Lilly  

Wye  

D.  L.  Clinch.  

Jenny  Lind  

C.  W.  Dyer  

Joseph  Maxwell  

Roeabelle  

General  A.  Jackson. . 
Jane*B  Island  Station . 

Linda  Stewart  

Avondale  


ToDDige. 

1,288  19 

98  68 

95  87 
153  9S 
144  76 
572  00 

8S  80 
8  58 

89  79 
110  57 
161  57 

6  16 
160  19 
109  M 

62  il 
667  71 
188  09 

7  80 

87  « 
52  88 

115  70 
231  70 
629  80 
199  42 
215  ^ 

88  SO 
U 

80  M 
12$  65 

881  2 
219  W 
71 

59  W 

8*  t 

210  W 
210  2 
7f^  2 
18«^  ^ 

80  ^ 

883  04 

196  10 

296  40 
120  60 
11  8S 
131  1^ 
804  75 
727  25 
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18. 
SO. 
24. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

9. 
10. 
11 
U. 
U. 
22. 
81. 
81. 


CkM.  Name. 

Bark   Justina  

Scfaoooer   Baltimore  Belle.. 

Brig   Viola  

SdKxxier   J.  Bmce,  Jr  . . . . 

"    Henry  Travera. . 


Ship   Frigate  Bird. 

"    Battler  

"    Sirocco  

Schooner   Cortez  

"    Virginia  . . . . 

-    Emma  

Brig   Chattanooga. 

Schooner   Jamestown . . 


PoCal,  72  reeeels. 

)8  Teasels  

M   

r9  «   

W  «   

M)  -   


19,469  46 
9,689  67 
11,168  72 
14.447  44 
12,868  66 


1846—74  vessels. 
1846—80  «  . 
1844—88  «  . 
1848—17     "  . 


Tonnage. 

248 

90 

61 

46 

160 

81 

86 

18 

76 

91 

80 

81 

805 

27 

688 

09 

1,180 

61 

176 

44 

126 

00 

127 

88 

208 

14 

186 

49 

14,698  on 

11,198 

64 

11,192 

27 

6,454 

74 

8,916 

12 

IMPORT  OF  HIDES  UTO  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK. 


nljoined  statement  of  the  imports  of  Hides  into  the  ports  of  New  York  from 
innarj  to  81st  of  December,  1852,  is  derived  from  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
\g  and  Commercial  LUt :— 


December. 

No. 

Bales. 

18,694 

96,181 

55,681 

247,791 

78,890 

292,019 

salted.  

9,742 

69,486 

a  •  •  • 

6,804 

15,865 

246 



900 

5,209 

'846 

2,066 

7,899 

6,082 

89,841 

18,908 

2,282 

17,278 

7,920 

10,518 

1,000 

82,689 

"io 

892 

44,949 

bo  

2,010 

25,818 

19,682 

1,764 

14,016 

92.126 

1,924 

688 

cko  

1,964 

19,866 

•  •  •  • 

idiM  

849 

17,029 

8,060 

82,809 

m,  chiefly  purchases  made  in  neighbor- 

167,982 

18,099 

608 

8,802 

65,716 

6 

8,810 

84,818 

87 

7,871 

29,248 

227,674 

1,468,286 

1,400 

126,867 

1,842,698 

1,468 

1,485,119 

686 

238 
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MACEEREL  AID  OTHER  nSH  ISSPECTED  DT  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  compile  from  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "  ConimoDwealth  of 
chasetts"  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  seferal  ports 
Stat^,  for  the  year  1862,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  Pickled  and  Smoked  FU 
the  commencement  of  the  inspection  laws  (in  1804)  down  to  the  present  time: 

No.l.  No.S.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Boston   18.074i  18.026^  8,499^  291i  S 

Gloucester   28,017f  16,689i  '7,529J  826  4 

Bererly                                   149  169f  48   

Rockport                                2,021i  2.7 17i        628|  78i 

Newburyport                          6,883  1,986  8.296^  192^  1 

Provincetown.                          8,684i  6,662^  8,271^  114  1 

Truro                                     l,424i  821^  296 

Wellfleet                                4,992  4,244  1,869^  262  1 

Chatham                                l,477i  l.7l8i  80 

Harwich   8,089^  S,766|  2,266  46 

Dennis   8,088^  4,022^  8,080  104i  1 

Yarmouth                              l,166i  1,499  6801   

Barnstable                             l,440f  1,082  679 

Uingham   8,484f  6,244i  4,886  68^  1 

Oohasset   8,479f  8,886^  4,707*  100  1 

Plymouth                                   26  26  16 

Salem.                                      2  9  8   

Total   8S,197|      66,746^     44,661}    2,164  19 


ICAOKKRKL  AMD  ALL  OTBBR  KINDS  OP  FISH  INBPKCTBD  IN  1IAS8ACHU8G1T8  DUUKi 
LAST  FORTY-SEVEN  TBARS. 

All  Other 
kind  Of 

flah. 
11,847 
11,674 
16,646 
16.7791 
4,028 
13.994i 
16,792 
24,610 
16.087 
9,816 
6,647 
14,682 
16,715 
16,728 
28,208i 
16.947^  121 
4,604^  126 
2.079^  118 
13,6041  169 
6,869^  15€ 
16,816i  IVl 
6,782  26€ 
4,211  16S 
2.9T8i  198 
4.180i  241 
5,062  23€ 
7.880  816 
6,285i  399 
2,808  224 
8,2S6i  22« 


Yean.  No.  1. 

1804   

1806   

1806   

1807   

1808   

1809   

1810  

1811  

1812  

1813  

1814  

1816  

1816  

1817  

1818  

1819  

1820   

1821  

1823   

1828   

1824   

1825    29,687^ 

1826    48,499 

1827   81,857 

1828   68.285 

1829    54,184 

1880    47,892 

1881    70,198 

1883    28,678 

1883   54^9 

19U   80^484 


MackereL 

No.  3.         No.  3.  Total. 

  8,079i 

  8,986i 

  8,478 

  10,904 

  7,788i 

,   8,866^ 

  18,068^ 

  17,890 

  6,760 

  8,8821 

  1,849 

  16,894i 

  80,021 

  37,482 

  47,210 

  106,488 

  120,602 

  lll,009i 

  160,294i 

  145,006 

  180,636^ 

114,904  264,38  li 

84,667  158,740i 

S9,612i  I90,8l0i 

63,248  237,824^ 

68.422  225,877 

166,024  808,485 

142,164i  8S3,658i 

96,554  222,452 

69.448i  222.9261 

78,897  252,884i 


909,840 
80.6841 
67,841 

110,666^ 
77,098 

im.569 

171,096 
97.220 
98,925 


2( 
2( 
21 

11 

21 
2( 
4S 
2S 
IS 
t 
81 
4C 
54 
7C 
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Another 

Mackerel.  kinds  of 


No.1. 

NO.S. 

No.  3. 

Total. 

Ibh. 

Total, 

48,217 

67.271 

91,928|^ 

197.4  Hi 

18,6774  211,089 

56,81H 

60.558 

60,187 

177,056^^ 

7,648 

184,7041 

S1,S06 

61,027 

52,558 

144.189 

8,069 

147,258 

87  968 

28  688 

44  184 

110  740 

6,280 
28,403 

116,020 

22!l91 

22!o87 

8o!oi5 

74',243 

102,646 

19,850 

11,049 

20,091 

50,490 

7,819 

58.809 

28,747 

10,649 

21,149 

65,137 
75,643 

13,813 

68,850 

29,863 

22,496 

28,684 

18,508 

89,051 

82,759 

13,088 

18,604 

64,451 

6,664 

70,006 

28,843 

22,616 

84,823 

86,181 

12.034 

98,216 

28,086 

88,696 

88.520 

202,802 

5,821 

208,128 

49,388 

78,408 

65,529 

188,261 

6.905 

195,166 

104,150 

76.007 

71,760 

261,917 

6,971 

25b,888 

120,459 

88,466 

108,176 

817,101 

4,788 

321,890 

69,300 
88,401 

94,847 

67,709 

231,856 

6,689 

288,496 

44,909 

87.604 

242,572 

7,581 

250.188 

90,763i 

102,467 

185,5971 

829,442^ 

4,090i  888,882^ 

)  above  returns  should  be  added  21,658  quarter  barrels  Mackerel  iuspected  in 
d  44^  do.  inspected  in  1851,  in  order  to  make  the  sum  total  correct^  and  which 
itted  for  want  of  space. 


)REI6N  AND  COASTWISE  ARRIVALS  AlfD  CLEARANCES  AT  BOSTON. 

hston  Shipping  List  furnishes  the  annexed  statement  of  the  arrivals  and 
90  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  last  five  years : — 


AaaiVALS  FEOM  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  FIVE  TSARS. 


Shtpt. 

Barka. 

Brigs. 

Schoonen. 

236 

882 

840 

1,466 

191 

288 

817 

1,642 

180 

269 

846 

1,638 

288 

806 

908 

1,782 

248 

810 

962 

1,646 

RKION 

CLSARANORB. 

188 

850 

839 

1,486 

183 

849 

806 

1.660 

160 

266 

798 

1,447 

159 

809 

888 

1,764 

159 

816 

887 

1,449 

COASTWISE  ARRIVALS  AND  CLBARAN0E8. 

Arrivals.  Clearances.  Years. 


3Up8  

^  .... 

Wgi  

SeboooerB.. 


6,286 
6,834 
6,978 


8,291 
1,181 
8,086 


1849. 
1848. 


Arrivals. 
6,199 
6,118 


Total. 

2.864 
2,888 
2.838 
8,188 
8,101 

2,868 
2,848 
2.671 
8,110 
2,810 


ClearanoeSi 

8,174 
8,187 


CLEARANCES  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 


Total. 


im. 

18S1. 

18i0. 

1849. 

78 

22 

68 

68 

14 

12 

57 

87 

6 

1 

81 

41 

1 

26 

16 

98 

86 

166 

161 

YIELD  OF  SUGAR  IN  BRAZORIA  COUNTY,  TEXAS. 

(Mpondent  of  the  Oalveston  News  says,  that  in  Brazoria  Oountv  "  there  are 
mt  cultivated  in  cane,  and  that  the  estimated  yield  is  6,065  hhds.  of  sugar,  of  an 
I  weigfat  of  1,200  pounds  net;  but  I  suppose  that  the  real  yield  wiU  be  nearer 
hm  6,000  hogsheads.  The  work  of  rolling  is  now  going  on  throughout  the 
villi  tNrt  one  or  two  ezceptions.** 
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(hmmereial  Regulations, 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


RE6UUTI0NS  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  MESSIVA. 

OFFICIAL. 

DBPARTMXifT  OP  Statx,  Decemhtr  98,  ISB, 
The  following  decree  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  transmitted  to  this  Department 
by  William  Wintbrop,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Malta,  is  published  for  genenl 
information : — 

Wi,  Ferdinakd  II.,  taking  into  consideration  article  19  of  the  regulations  coDcennog 
the  port  of  Messina,  approved  of  by  us,  and  in  which  are  indicated  the  articles,  wbidi, 
although  declared  for  the  consumption  of  the  town  of  Messina,  are  excluded  from  tha 
benefit  of  not  paying  any  entrance  duty,  and  wishing  to  {ayot  still  more  our  belored 
town  of  Messina,  have  resolved  as  follows : — 

Art.  1.  To  the  aKicles  mentioned  in  Art.  19  of  the  said  regulations  are  accorded, 
from  the  amount  of  the  royal  dues,  the  following  advantages  in  our  royal  domains  b^ 
yond  the  channel  for  the  province  of  Messina,  including  the  town,  eight  per  cent,  lod 
for  the  city  of  Palermo,  two  per  cent,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  one  per  cent 

Art  2.  Colored  cotton  goods  declared  to  be  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  of  Messina  are  exempt  from  entrance  duliet, 

Naflbb,  Jiovember  2,  1852. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  CUBA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  residing  at  Havana,  has  prepared  Ha 
subjoined  translation  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  duties  of  importation  have  becD 
changed  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  involving  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  takes  effect  on  the  1st  of  February,  1853.  All  other  goods  ooi 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  remain  at  former  valuation  and  assessment^  so  that  otf 
merchants  will  be  aware,  fully,  of  the  expense  incurred,  to  govern  their  transactkm 

Alterations  in  the  valuation  of  goods  introduced  into  the  ports  of  the  Island  of  Cubly 
at  which  duties  are  assessed  at  former  rates,  in  conformity  with  the  Royal  Ordinioos 
of  August  1st,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1868.  Those  artidttflf 
most  importance  to  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  United  States  are  translated  from 
the    Diario  de  la  Marina  "  of  the  20th  of  October,  1852. 


Anvils,  per  100  pounds   |6  60  to  $7  60 

Brushes,  Cloth^  per  dozen                                                     2  26  to  8  00 

Braces  for  Carriages,  ornamented,  per  dozen.   8  00  to  10  00 

Bowls,  sugar,  China,  per  dozen   1  12  to  1  00 

Butter,  per  100  pounds.   14  00  to  16  00 

Carpets,  for  60  inches  width,  (mats,  <&c.)   1  76  to  1  60 

Goliars,  horse,  (plated)  without  straps  or  cushions,  per  dozen.. ...  6  25  to  4  60 

Collars,  horse,  (tinned)  without  straps  or  cushions   8  00  to  2  26 

Cocoa  of  Guayaquil,  per  100  pounds   6  00  to  7  00 

Coffee  Pots,  Porcelain,  per  dozen.   8  75  to  4  50 

Canes,  walking,  India,  gold  heads,  each   6  00  to  8  00 

Cards,  for  wool  or  cotton,  pairs   87^  to  76 

Cotton  Cloth,  bleached,  domestic,  (8  varas  spL)  7|  English   1  25  to  1  00 

Crucibles,  gross   4  50  to  8  00 

Collars  of  fine  **01ein,"  embroidered,  per  dozen..   8  75  to  12  00 

Cordials,  (licores,)  26  pounds.   6  25  to  5  00 

Cordials,  Spanish,  in  bottles,  per  dozen   4  00  to  2  00 

Cotton  Stripes,  per  88  inches.   9^  to  If)- 

Ootton  Stripes,  unbleached,  per  83  inches   6^  to  9| 

Capes,  muslin,  embroidered,  per  dozen.   4  60  to  6  00 

Oloths,  table,  with  18  napkins  of  linen,  (serrice).   10  00  18  00 
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•y  with  12  napkins  of  linen,  (gervice)  $7  60  to  $10  00 

%  Bearne,  (tfervice)                                              8  76  to  6  00 

B,  Bearne,  with  6  napkins  of  linen,  (service)                   I  87i  to  2  60 

l|  large,  per  dozen                                               87  60  to  86  00 

1,  small                                                               4  60  to  18  00 

!lotli,each                                                          6  26  to  8  00 

per  doten,  21  00  to  24  00 

le  purteUiti  ur  Cbma,  per  dozen                               4  60  to  6  80 

muthtr  of  ptuH,  Of  fliell                                         18  00  to  24  OO 

TicUirt^,      ,       or  pine  wood,       inches  size             2  60  to  1  60^ 

pLctun  ^  dL.,      or  pine  wood,  1 6^  to  38  inches.. ...    6  00  to  8  60 

pLCLurc^.  Jfc  ,  i^ilt  or  pine  wood,  88  to  41^  inches            7  60  to  6  00 

b  ;>ickk%  25  punndik                                              176  to  2  00 

LCMkipg  glfv^ea  and  pictures,  common  wood,  16^  inches    1  00  to  2  00 

tookmg  gln«iifa  and  pictures,  16^  to  67^  inches               8  00  to  4  00 

iiichei  width,  7 f  jards  English                               1  70  to  1  76 

per  quints],  net  ,                                                  12  60  to  26  00 

fa,  Bird!,  per  doiwn                                                 18  00  to  24  00 

ra,  d-'ubk^   ,                              8  00  to  6  00 

with  fiipiet  and  feet,  each                               8  60  to  6  00 

per  dozen.                                                         8  00  to  4  60 

  2  26  to  8  00 

dee,  for  children                                                12  60  to  8  00 

ows  and  matrasses,  quintal                                      2  00  to  6  60 

eared  and  drv,  j  er  dozen                                      4  00  to  3  00 

i2S  poti!id?.,I..                                                     2  00  to  1  00 

ifii^  lm«n,  eaoibni:  dozens,  (worked)                           1  26  to  1  00 

|||pi.  perdiHen.                                                   2  10  to  1  60 

||ttiie&,  cambric                                                 8  00  to  4  00 

ifr,  linen,  cambric,  open  work                                  7  60  to  9  00 

quinUl                                                               8  76  to  4  00 

lamental  badges  of  oflice,  of  gold                              6  00  to  8  00 

lebone  handles,  8^  mchcs  blade,  per  dozen                   1  26  to  1  00 

Bg                                                                     18  60  to  12  60 

inches,  metal,  each                                               4  60  to  2  60 

ines,  narrow,  piece  29^  yards                                     76  to  1  60 

9,  for  linings,  piece                                               7  60  to  7  00 

1  other  small  animals,  each                                   10  00  to  4  00 

ow,  for  U  MbttiiyM,                                         87i  to  60 

fin- 88  mdMi  fil^^.                                           76  to  1  00 

Mch                                                                7  60  to  10  00 

,  in  bottles,  boxes,  or  dozen                                     8  00  to  2  60 

boxes,  of  dozen  bottles                                            8  00  to  a  60 

ler  aroba.  (26  pounds).                                           2  00  to  8  00 

d,  in  glass,  dozens,  small                                        1  60  to  2  26 

ior  hobters,  plated,  <&c,  per  dozen                             8  76  to  8  00 

or  carriage  hubs                                                  2  26  to  8  00 

rjiiU^  ptf' fauna.                                       14  00  to  12  00 

ttP  jpiiiimli                                                      10  00  to  12  00 

brta^t  harness ,                                                1  60  to  1  25 

cU/  n  ^                                                 1  00  to  1  25 

fKipaU  and  Jar^  per  pound                                  176  to  126 

|Sg;per.ream,                                                 60  to  25 

^,eadk..                                                        12  00  to  20  00 

b,iD  demijo^,,^                                                 1  76  to  1  60 

rel,  p&r  piece,  >                                                 1  00  '.o  1  26 

mclu!^  Kfjfj^l^^li  to  49^  wide,  each  yard                          67^  to  60 

r  awords,  or  sheaths,  per  dozen                               P  00  lo  12  00 

r  foils,  or  eheatlis                                                   4  60  in  9  00 

c  knives,  for  field  or  traveling                          ...    9  00  to  12  00 

I  Mid  pieces  for  watches,  sets                                  2  00  to  1  60 

pardozea                                                         2  26  to  8  00 

Hknere  or  cloth  66  00  to  60  00 

ni. — MO.  II.  16 
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Tabs,  burned  of  clay  or  pans,  oommon   $1  60  to  .ft 

Vests,  ready  made,  each.   2  W  to  J 

Wigs  and  Scratches   600  to  i 

Watches,  silver   8  00  to  19 

Watches  altered  from  27i  per  cent  on  Talaation,  to  7^  percent 
for  duties  of  importation. 

Bee^  jerked,  of  the  United  States,  per  100  pounds   7  60  to  ( 

Beef,  jerked,  of  Buenos  Ayres   6.00  to  I 

ObiUrs,  covered  vith  silk  velvet   21  60  to  SI 

Shoes,  children   4  40  to  I 

Serge,  of  f  vara  width   26  to 

Sewinff  Silk,  per  pound   8  00  to  4 

Snuff IT.  .V.   60  to  1 

Suspenders,  gum  elastic,  dosen   8  00  to  4 

DKUGB  AMD  MXOICI1IX8. 

cm,  Croton   1  00  to 

Oil  Euphoroia  Satyris,  per  pound   1  26  to  1 

M:Co5Liver...;..;.I7..V.   1  00  to  1 

Oil.  Laurel   87*  to 

Aeetate  of  Alumina,  pure   1  00  to  1 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  crystallised,  ounce   87*  to 

Acetate  of  Silver   «  60  to  I 

Acetate  of  Strychnia   8  00  to  • 

Add,  Oxalic,  p#i-  pound   'i^6  to 

Add,  Succmic.   «  00  to  IS 

Oran^G  Flower  "Water,  per  dozen   2  00  to  8 

'V^'bi^  Vilnol,  per  pound.   16  to 

£jaatic  Uathstm*  per  dneetn   2  26  to  I 

IMhaildllwW  pM^TTiiinfl   26  to 

Sm^^SSr.VTT!.   «6  to 

i^r  of  Milk   87i  to 

Alchoronfter.  one*   1  00  to 

Balsam  Canada,  per  pound   60  to 

Balsam  of  Mery.  (culled)   87*  to 

Berries  of  PhysaUc  Alkekeng.   87*  to 

Berries  of  Myrtus   *6  to 

Berries  of  Laurel   12  to 

ms^^Smf    ^ 

Bromure  Silver,  per  ounce   2  00  to  f 

Bromure  potash,  per  pound   6  00  to  8 

Bromure  Soda   «00  to  S 

Bougies  of  Wax,  per  dosen.  ; . . . .  26  to 

Boogies  of  Gum  faastic   1  60  to  t 

'  I  of  Porcelain,  over  6  inches,  each   100  to 

,  per  pound   26  to 

..:   6  00  to  • 


Oianite  of  Gold.  p«  ounce   24  00   to  SO 

Oianite  of  Pot^ist'llWfWB*    «  00   to  6 

Oianite  of  Sodium   12  00  to 

Oianite  of  Iodine,  per  ounce  •.   8  00   to  4 

CitraUJ  of  Iron,  ptT  pound.  ^   2  26    to  4 

Cbtorina,  per  dozen   *  60   to  t 

Chloride  of  Alumina,  dry,  ounce   8  00   to  16 

Chloride  of  Lime,  christ^  pound   87*  to 

Chloride  of  Tin   87*  to 

Chlorideof  Mercury,  prepared  by  steam   1  00   to  1 

Cedcina,  per  ouimq.  •  -   16  00   to  It 

Colocyntb.  per  pound  •   67*  to 

Empsetic  Roearwut   87*  to 

Bed  Cora)    '76  to 

Eed  Coral,  prepared   87*  to 

^Bark,   18i  to 


Commercial  Be^latians.  %i3 

f  Potash   10  67i  to$0  76 

1  Oiscnter   37^  to  76 

of  Aleppo   4  00   to  8  00 

of  Smyrna   1  00   to  1  26 

Vf  onnseed   4  00   to  2  60 

Sage   2  00   to  1  60 

Saaaafras   2  00   to  1  60 

iTolatile  Saccioarj   2  00   to  1  60 

talaa,  small,  dozen   2  00  to  1  60 

tolas,  large   4  60   to  8  00 

ireet  Nitre,  per  pound   87^  to  60 

poo^e   1  00   to  8  00 

ininta   76   to  1  00 

lid   2  00   to  1  60 

Dicistre   2  00   to  1  60 

laacom   8  00   to  4  00 

lops   2  00   to  1  60 

Jeorice.   18^  to  12^ 

Uursaparilla   8  00   to  2  60 

wrounce   7  00   to  6  00 

Altea   18i  to  1« 

Centaury   18^  to  16 

:3arthaminjr   88^  to  26 

Eljpencum   18|^  to  26 

liuUen   871  to  84 

Spanish   18^  to  12^ 

Boman  % . . .  87^  to  60 

Catnip   18i  to  12^ 

Banguinaria   ISi  to  12 

Elder   18^  to  m 

Violet   87i  to  84 

In   60   to  80 

«aam   62^  to  76 

ally's  Blood   87i  to  26 

tinio   S7i  to  60 

doales,  herb   12  60   to  18  76 

etian,  herb   76   to  1  00 

Bone   18i  to  26 

ip   87i  to  60 

or  ounce   1  60   to  2  00 

MNr■]^  per  pound   2  00   to  2  60 

gattye,  per  bottle   1  26   to  1  00 

nitiye   62^  to  60 

er  ounce   26   to  60 

ound   18i  to  26 

^elentmic,  per  dozen   8  00   to  4  60 

each   2  00   to  8  00 

,  for  issue  pea,  dozen   8  00   to  4  00 

per  pound   12^^  to  18^ 

  26    to  18f 

m  a  Culcatus   22   to  18f 

nnzarcus   18^  to  12^ 

gloisum  off   18i  to  25 

  181  to  26 

iBoot    62i  to  60 

» of  Vera  Cruz   11^  to  12 

ap   8  00   to  12  00 

MDon   20   to  16 

ipbilitic  of  Lafateur,  per  bottle   8  00   to  4  00 

;  per  pound   8   to  2 

wi   18^  to  18f 

IT  ounce   8  00   to  6  00 

,  per  pound   12^  to  26 


U4 


Commercial  JRepulaiums, 


Vermilion   |1  00  to  $1  fO 

Mercury  and  Potash  Suplas    6  00  to  SOO 

Oialk,  Red,  prepared   12^  to  16 

Zomsal,  pot   60  to  1  00 

Veratrin,  per  ounce   10  00  to  8  00 

Iodine,  per  ponnd   8  00  to  6  CO 

Iodine  of  Sulphur,  of  Iron,  Mercury,  and  Ijead   8  00  to  6  00 

Iodine  of  Potaah,  Sodium,  and  Zinc  ,   8  00  to  6  00 


SUOOESnOxVS  FOR  MERGflANTS  III  THE  CAUFORVIA  TRADE. 
The  following  Buggestions  are  from  a  late  Circular  of  Husskt,  Bond  A  Halk,  o 
San  Franciflca 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  fhipowneni  to  the  importance  of  a  diinge  in  tb 
nsual  practice  of  shipping  crews  for  the  round  yoyage  upon  vessels  bound  first  to  8m 
Francisco,  thence  to  India,  or  China,  and  home.  We  are  dearly  of  opinion  that  crewi 
should  be  shippd3  to  be  discharged  at  this  port,  rather  than  for  the  round  rqjagc 
This  can  often  oe  done  at  nominal  wage?,  as  many  sailors  are  desirous  to  set  to  tEk 
port.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  case  will  men  proceed  on  the  voyage  at  the  original 
wa^es,  and  to  ship  them  in  this  manner  is  but  offering  a  premium  on  deaertioo ;  in  i 
majority  of  instances,  through  informality  of  articles,  or  corruption  of  minor  courts  and 
sympathy  of  juries,  the  entire  wsges  of  deserting  seamen  are  received.  The  reaolta  d 
recent  cases  suggests  the  following  precautions : 

Original  shipping  articles  should  be  deposited  in  the  Custom-House  at  the  port  d 
clearance,  and  a  certified  copy,  signed  by  the  collector,  should  be  taken  in  place. 

The  articles  ehould  Always  have  the  master's  signature,  and  should  be  signed  lij^ 
the  crew  in  presence  of  the  officers,  or  others  competent  as  witnesses,  and  s^xUd  h$ 
read  to  the  men  in  their  presence. 

The  men  should  be  made  to  understand  fully  what  ports  they  are  bound  to  ikik 
before  the  voyage  is  complete,  and  these  should  be  named  as  dennitely  as  possiUeJ^ 
the  articles. 

The  da^  and  hour  upon  which  the  men  render  themselves  on  board  should  bs  noCif 
on  the  articles.   In  some  cases  the  entire  date  has  been  wanting  to  the  document. 

The  difipatch  of  vessels  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  transmission  of  freight  list  m 
bills  of  lading  by  mail,  as  by  receiving  them  in  advance  of  arrival  of  the  vesisl,  w 
are  enabled  to  prepare  orders  and  bills  for  freight  Much  confusion  and  delay  ia  tl 
delivery  of  cargo  is  thereby  prevented. 

We  would  flieo  impress  upon  fhippers  the  importance  of  very  accurate  and  ftSii 
scriptions  of  goods  upon  their  invoices.   It  often  occurs  upon  a  quick  market  Ih 
buyers  apply  for  goods  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  is  reported,  and  befioif  t 
goods  can  be  seen,  and  in  the  competition  thus  engendered,  better  prices  can  psikf 
bo  obtained  than  could  be  subsequently  had.   Sales  in  these  cases  must  bs  wi 
wholly  from  description,  and  in  cvtnt  of  a  decline  in  prices,  any  variation  of  in? 
description  will  be  availed  of  by  some  purchasers  to  vacate  their  contracts. 


REGUUTI05  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERACY. 

DKpAaTMKirr  or  Statk,  WASBiNOToiif  Dec.  lOi' 

The  following  translation  of  a  notice  received  from  the  United  States  Ooc 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern 

DKrARTMKNT  OF  FoaXIOlC  RkLATIONB  or  TBK  AaaKKTIlCB  CoNpm 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  consignees  and  masters  of  vessels  coming  from 
the  seas,  that,  having  noted  the  infraction  committed  of  the  existing  laws  ol 
public,  which  direct  Uiat  all  vessels  must  have  their  papers  certified  bv  the  ( 
the  Argentine  Confederation  at  the  place  from  whence  they  mailed,  the  Goi 
haa  adopted  the  necessary  measures  lor  putting  an  end  to  this  abuse,  by  oide 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  counting  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  no  veer 
papers  have  not  been  thus  certified  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  tbf 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy. 

iOSE  R.  PEREZ,  a 

«-«QSt  13111, 188S. 
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TABIFF  OF  ffEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

lie  annexed  extract  from  a  dispatch  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State 
•  Irwn  J.  E  Williams,  Esq.   It  reUtes  to  a  new  Tariff  passed  by  the  Legislative  Ooun- 
ol  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  is  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  and 
Ommemal  Review  for  general  information  : — 

"1  hare  the  pleasure  of  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  new  Tariff  passed  by  the 
L^latire  Coancil. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  articles  likely  to  be  imported  into  this  Colony  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  tobacco,  are  free ;  upon  tobacco  the  duty, 
both  of  leaf  and  manufactured,  has  been  reduced  6d.  per  lb,  and  is  to  be  still  further 
nduced  after  December,  1858." 

THE  NEW  TAEIFr. 

Tbe  ibllowing  are  the  duties  leviable  undej  the  new  Customs'  Act,  which  came  into 
^nt  oQ  Thursday  morning : — 

aki  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  wood  per  gallon      0  1 

Ik,  porter,  and  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  bottle   0  2 

Me,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  per  pound      0  Of 

Cbnots,  rabint,  and  other  dried  fruits   0  0^ 

Spirita,  or  strong  waters,  of  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer, 
and  80  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength,  per  gallon,  viz. : 

Brandy   6  0 

Gin.   6  0 

Rom,  whisky,  and  all  other  spirits  per  gallon      4  0 

Mmed  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  in  bottles,  for  every  gallon  

iB  spirits,  liquors,  cordials,  brandied  fruits,  or  strong  waters,  respectively, 
nreetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  there- 
of cannot  be  ascertained  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  at  the  rate  of,  per  gallon      6  0 

sugar  percwt      8  4 

Uarefined  sugar   "  2  6 

lUaaBes   «  18 

^  per  pound      0  1^ 

Ihmi&etured  tobacco,  per  pound,  Is.  6d.  until  the  8l8t  December,  1863, 

•ad  thereafVer   1  0 

UoDanofactured  tobacco,  per  pound,  Is.  until  the  81st  December,  1858,  and 

thereafter   0  8 

^JKanand  Snuff  per  pound      2  0 

Wine,  Dot  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  825,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  in 
vwd  or  in  bottle  per  gallon      1  0 

^wback  upon  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  the  colony,  per  cwt  8  4 
^vback  on  refined  sugar,  known  as  bastard  sugar   "  2  6 


or  VESSELS  BUILT  IH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

"Qie  following  act,  entitled  **  An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
"KM  Registers  to  vessels  in  certain  cases,"  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Uoitfid  States,  December  28,  1862. 

^  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
^^trie^in  Con^en  auembled^  That  the  ^cretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  hereby 
*Mhoriied  to  issue  a  register  or  enrolment  for  any  vessel  built  in  a  foreign  country, 
^^Womr  soeh  vessel  may  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  wrecked  in  the  United 
8lMa%and  shall  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  purchased  and  repaired  by  a  citizen 
vdttnos  tbereof :  Provided^  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tayef  the  Treasury  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  shall  be  equal  to  three- 
wths  of  the  coet  of  said  vessel  when  so  repaired.   Approved,  December  28,  1862. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


MAURT'8  mum  DIRECTIOirS. 

The  San  Francisco  Price  Current ^  alluding  to  the  arriyal  of  the  "  Soyereign  < 
Seas  "  lat  that  port,  says 

"The  voyage  of  this  magnificent  ship  was  performed  in  108  days,  and  underi 
drcumstances  of  her  loss  of  masts,  spars,  Ac.,  must  be  considered  an  almost  nt 
leled  feat  of  speed.  In  relation  to  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  coincida 
might  almost  say  the  triumphant  calculations  of  maritime  science,  illustrated 
prediction  of  the  voyage  and  its  actual  result,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  lettc 
the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Washington^Jn  reply  to  a  request  of  Capt  McKa; 
copy  of  the  '  sailing  directions.'  " 

National  Obsbivatort,  9Fa«&tii^ptMi,  July  9B| 
Sir, — If  you  have  not  the  charts  and  old  sailing  directions  that  accompanj 
please  call  on  my  agent,  George  Manning,  No.  142  Pearl  street,  and  he  will 
you  with  them.  I  am  driving  through  the  prefs  the  4th  edition  of  Sailmg  Din 
I  hope  to  have  the  chapter  on  the  route  to  California  out  in  time  for  the  Scvtr 
the  Seas.  If  so,  I  will  send  you  them  in  the  sheets,  and  yours  will  be  the  first 
that  takes  them. 

If  you  get  them,  stick  to  them,  and  have  average  luck.   I  predict  for  you  a  p 
of  not  over  one  hundred  and  three  days. 
Wishing  you  all  the  luck  you  can  desire,  I  am,  very  truly,  dU^, 

Bf .  F.  MA 

Capt  L.  McKat. 

P.  S. — For  fear  the  new  directions  should  not  be  out  in  time,  do  this :  Foil 
old  (third  edition)  as  they  are  for  doubling  Gape  Horn.  After  you  get  round 
as  much  westing,  where  the  degrees  are  short,  as  the  winds  will  conveniently 
aiming  to  cross  the  parallel  of  40  South,  between  100  and  105,  the  parallel  of  80 
110.  Don*t  fight  head  winds  to  do  this.  Groes  the  line  near  120  deg.  West, 
yon  will  do,  considering  that  you  have  a  clipper  under  your  feet,  on  or  before  tl 
October.  You  will  hardly  get  the  Northeast  trades  South  of  10  deg.  North.  ] 
due  North  course  through  the  "  doldrums,**  and  when  vou  get  the  Northeast 
run  along  through  them  with  topmast  studding  sails  full,  of  course  going  no 
West  than  the  winds  drive  you,  taking  care  not  to  cross  the  parallel  of  20  deg. 
to  the  East  of  125  deg.  West 

When  you  lose  the  Northeast  trades,  if  you  get  a  smart  breexe,  make  Eai 
But  if  you  have  '*  horse  latitude  "  weather,  make  the  best  of  your  way  Nori 
you  get  a  good  wind,  or  find  yourself  in  the  variables,  (Westerly  winds,)  betw 
and  40  deg.   Then  stick  her  away  for  port 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  actual  time  occupied  in  the  voyage,  U 
time  exceeded  that  predicted  by  but  a  few  hours,  the  sailing  directions  being 
observed.   The  combination  of  skill  and  science  needs  no  further  comment 


AmUSTMENT  OF  COMPASSES  IN  IROH  SHIPS. 
Mr.  John  Geat,  Great  Britain,  has  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  proves, 
example  of  the  Sarah  Sands,  that  the  compass  can  be  as  accurately  adjusted 
Teeeels  as  in  those  of  wood.   He  says : — 

This  steamship  has  been  a  most  valuable  agent  for  the  determinatioo  of  a 
pobt  DOW  being  mvestigated,  that  is,  whether  iron  ships  undergo  a  very  im 
ohange  after  croetjiiff  the  equator  or  ix>t  For  years  I  have  entertamed  the  < 
that»  for  all  practical  purpoeea,  the  adjustment  oo  Professor  Airv's  principle  i 
•wer  equally  well  in  both  North  and  South  latitudes,  aiKi  which  this  vewel 
mooatrated  beyood  all  doobt  Simultaneous  bearings  were  taken  bv  Capt  TIk 
and  hk  chief  ooEloerB,  in  variona  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Mageflan,  and  the  reaoU 
ahowed  Umi  no  devialioii  whatever  took  place." 


Jfmikal  InUlligence. 
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insSBLB  WSEGKSD  OV  THE  FLORIDA  COAOT,  1844-61. 

Kit  Wbst,  Florida,  AoguBi  31, 18SB. 
Hnrr,  Editor  of  the  Merchanii*  Magcusine,  etc : — 

m  a  correct  aUtement  of  yessels  wrecked  on  the  Florida  Coast,  that  have  re- 

Httance  from  the  Key  Weat  Wreckers,  from  1844  to  1861  inclusive. 

hie  I  haye  carefully  prepared  from  the  only  reliable  records  I  have  been  able 

:  bat  I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  the  total  number  of  yesseU  wrecked 

1 00  these  coasts  and  reefs  since  this  Island  was  first  inhabited  (in  1828,|  if 

I  to  exceed  1,200,  and  the  value  of  said  vessels,  their  cargoes,  <bc.,  not  leM 

0OO.OOO. 

imber  of  vessels  wrecked  in  this  neighborhood,  and  arrived  at  this  port  in 
r  fbr  repairs,  during  the  last  eight  months  (firom  1st  January  to  date,)  art 

M. 

that  all  merchants  interested  in  the  extensive  trade  that  is  constantly  past- 
perilous  coasts  and  shoals,  as  well  as  all  ship  owners  and  underwriters,  will 
tredate  the  valuable  information  herein  contained,  which  I  expect  to  renew , 
itetssary  additions  and  remarks,  at  the  expiration  of  every  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
£.  J.  60MBZ,  Spanish  Oonsol,  and 

Agent  for  tbe  Insurance  Companlea  of  Spain  and  Caba. 


T  or  VX8BKL8  WKKCKKD  ON   TBS  FLOaiDA   00A8T,  AND   ASSISTED  BT  THX  KST 

WIST  waxcKxas,  dukino  thx  last  hqbt  TSAas. 


Amoant 

Amoant 

Total  amoant  of 

Valae  of 

Veaaela.  awarMforaalTaffe. 

of  expenses. 

salvage  and  expensea.  vessels  A:  cargo. 

  29 

$92,712  19 

176.362  80 

$169,064  99 

$726,000  00 

. ...  26 

69,698  00 

86,117  60 

106,709  60 

787,000  00 

  68» 

124,40d  28 

66,921  26 

190,821  64 

1,462,917  77 

....  20 

60,864  00 

20.663  00 

71,417  00 

686,000  00 

126,800  00 

74.260  00 

200,060  00 
219.160  00 

1,282,000  00 

127,870  00 

91.290  00 

1,305,000  00 

122,831  00 

78,029  00 

200,860  00 

929,800  00 

. . . . •  86 

76,862  00 

89,233  00 

166,086  00 

941,600  00 

....  279 

1789,911  47 

$681,766  66 

$1,821,678  08 

$7,918,217  77 

KING  WILLIAM  GROUP  OF  ISLANDS. 
'dUor$  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Hercdd : — 

1^  been  on  a  cruise  to  the  King  William  Group,  collecting  cocoa-nut  oil,  I 
1  the  Inlands  very  incorrectly  laid  down  in  the  chart  I  wish  you  would  be 
It  to  make  a  note  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  masters  of  vessels  cruioing  out  of 
.  Likewise  a  shoal  I  discovered  on  my  paasage  to  the  Island.  I  tacked  ship 
a  good  look  at  it  I  made  it  in  lac  14^  68'  S.,  long.  174^  49'  £. 
nood's  Island,  South  end,  1  28i  S.,  long.  176  7i  K;  North  end,  1  7  S.,  long 

n  Island,  S.  end,  0  47  S.,  long.  174  82  E.;  N.  end,  0  29  S.,  long.  174  19  E. 
le  Island,  S.  end,  0  12  N.,  long.  178  28i  E.;  N.  end,  reef;  0  19i  N.,  long.  178 

srvaie  Island,  S.  end,  0  9  N.,  long.  178  41  K ;  N.  end,  0  181  N.,  long.  178  41; 
oat  part,  178  60  E. 

ton  Island,  S.  end,  0  20  N..  174  2  E.,  N.  end,  0  80  N.;  long.  178  64,  westermoat 
8  60. 

>  IsUnd,  S.  end,  0  61,  long.  178  8  E. ;  N.  end,  1  2  N.,  long.  178  4 ;  W.  end,  172 
L  end,  178  9  E. 

s  Island,  S.  end,  1  22^  N.,  178  18i  E.  ;  North,  1  40  N.,  long.  172  2  E.;  West 
0, 

itte  Island,  a  end,  1  48^  N.,  178  7  R  ;  N.  end,  2  0  N.,  172  68^  R  ;  W.  end, 

ew's  Island,  center,  2  0  N.,  178  261  R 
a's  Island,  N.  end,  8  19i  N^  172  67  R 


'•r  these  veasela  were  lost  In  tlie  sme  taorrioaiie  •zperieooMl  on  the  llta  Oelober. 
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Pitt's  Island,  N.  end,  8  18  N.,  172  54  E. ;  S.  end,  8  1|  N.,  172  46  B. ;  ▼estennotm^ 
IMTt,  172  40  K 

Jane  Ist  Passed  over  the  north  end  of  a  shoal  at  11  A.  M.  not  laid  down  m  th^  ^ 
charts.  Saw  tlie  bottom,  say  about  16  fathoms.  Saw  shoals  places  to  windward.  f 
made  the  longtitude  160  16  X  lat.  28  8  S.,  of  the  place  I  passed  over. 

WILUAM  DANING,  Master  schooner  C&k^'k. 


STANFORD  CHANNEL,  LOWESTOFT. 

Trinity  Hocsk,  London,  9th  December,  IRCT 
Oonsequent  upon  the  Newcome  Sands  having  gone  in  to  the  Westward,  the  at 
Kewcome  Buoy  has  been  moved  nearly  a  cable's  length  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  its  previc^^^ia 
position,  and  now  lies  in  five  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  with  the  iollowi^C]^ 
marks  and  compass  bearings,  viz. : — 
The  Spire  of  Lowestoft  Church  in  line  with  the  Lighthouse  on  Lowes- 
toft North  Pier  N.  by  W.  f  H, 

Pakefield  Church  W.  N.  W. 

Stamford  Light  Vessel  N.  E.  i  N. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


EMIGRATION  TO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  tables,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Commissionen 
of  Emigration,  will  exhibit  the  emigration  for  the  year  1862;  also  the  totals  for  the 
three  previous  years.  Subjoined  is  the  firi«t  table,  showmg  the  number  of  pasaen^^n 
to  New  York,  both  foreign  bom  and  native,  for  every  month  in  the  year : — 


Jannary .. 
February 
March  ... 
April  

Juie  .... 


Citizene. 

Aliens. 

1.703 

2.662 

6,342 

3,134 

21,726 

8,645 

28,193 

3,917 

33.372 

6,641 

49,226 

atixens. 
4.650 
8,369 
8,232 
2,767 
2,628 
2,224 


Of  the  foreigners,  there  arrived  from- 


Ireland  

Qennany.. . . 

Ei^land  

Scotland  

Wales  

Fkmnce.  

Spain  

Switaerland . 

Holland  

Norway  

Sweden  . . . . 
Denmark.. . . 

Mj  

Foflngal  


117,637 
118,126 
81,276 
7.640 
2,631 
8,778 
450 
6,455 
1,223 
1,889 
2,066 
166 
868 
29 


Belgium.  

West  Indies . . . . 
Nova  Scotia. . . , 

Sardinia  

South  America.. 

Canada.  

China  

Sicily  

Mexico  

Russia  

East  Indies  

Turkey  

Greece  

Poland  


Total  aliens  

Total  American  citinns  arrived. 


All 

34, CIS 
8ft,W 
17^*766 
lft,«lS 

16^.0l« 


Total   89,052  29^ 


Total  passengers. 


888^ 
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lowing  table  eihibits  a  comparati?e  view  of  the  emigration  from  all  the 
iar  the  last  four  years : — 


1849. 

18t0. 

18S1. 

18S8. 

112,691 

116,582 

163,256 

116,587 

65,706 

45,402 

69.888 

118,126 

28,321 

28.126 

28,553 

31,276 

8,840 

6,771 

7,302 

7.640 

1,782 

1,620 

2,189 

2,631 

2,688 

3,898 

6,064 

8,778 

214 

267 

278 

460 

1,406 

2,361 

4,499 

6,466 

2,447 

1,174 

1,789 

1,228 

8,300 

3,160 

2,112 
872 

1,889 

1,007 

1,110 

2,066 

169 

90 

229 

166 

602 

476 

618 

868 

287 

66 

26 

29 

118 

280 

476 

82 

449 

KKA 

664 

070 

OAK 

161 

161 

81 

78 

172 

166 

98 

69 

83 

108 

221 

120 

69 

61 

60 

48 

9 

11 

9 

14 

21 

28 

11 

42 

28 

41 

42 

22 

88 

18 

23 

38 

84 

82 

10 

18 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

8 

1 

6 

188 
8 

188  . 

142 

186 

220,608 

212,796 

289,601 

299,604 

Ha  OF  PAS8BNGEB8  FOB  THE  EIGHT  TXARB  FROM  1841  TO  1848,  IXCLUSIVB. 


57,887  I  1844   61.002 

74,949    1845   82,960 

46,802  I  1846   115,230 


1847   166,110 

1848   191,909 


POPUUTIOlf  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

m  the  Bubjoined  statistica  of  the  popolatioD  of  New  South  Walee  from  a 
ler  of  the  Sydney  Herald : — 

loal  summaries  of  the  population  having  heretofore  included  the  inhabitants 
%ilip,  without  distioguishing  their  numbers  from  those  of  the  Sydney  or 
istrict,  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  population  from 
ear,  as  has  been  our  practice  heretofore.  In  the  Census  returns  the  distinc- 
HHirse  made,  so  that  our  only  course  is  to  compare  the  numbers  in  the  colony 
1  of  March,  1846,  with  those  on  the  Slat  December,  1851 ;  and  also  the 
it  the  latter  date  with  those  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  on  the  1st  of 
that  year.   They  were  as  follows : — 

3n  the  2d  of  March ,  1 846    164,648 

3n  the  1st  of  March,  1851   189,961 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1851   197,168 

between  the  first  date  and  the  last,  a  period  of  not  quite  six  years,  the  popa- 
increased  by^42,634  souls,  or  nearly  28  per  cent,  being  at  the  rate  of  about 
la  per  annum.  Between  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  Slst  of  December,  last 
fiod  of  ten  months,  the  increase  was  7,217,  or  nearly  4  per  cent 
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The  circmnstaiice  wbich  precludes  &  statement  of  the  total  popnlatioii  from  yei 
year,  precludes  also  an  annual  statement  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  increase 
caused  by  immigration  and  births  respectively.  Last  year  the  numbers  were : — 


Immigration   7,890 

Departure   4,902 

Net  increase  by  immigration   2,988 

Births   6,896 

Deaths    2,167 


Net  increase  by  births   4,229 

Total  increase  in  1861   7,217 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  relative  progress  of  the  sexes.  The  population 
thus  constituted: — 

Mates.  Females. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846   92,889  62.146 

On  the  m  of  March,  1861    108,601  81.260 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1761    118,082  84,186 

So  that  during  the  six  years  the  increase  had  been — males  20,648,  or  22  per  < 
females  21,991,  or  86  per  cent  The  females  having  increased  more  than  the  ii 
1^  1,348.  • 

The  proportions  in  which  the  increase  in  the  respective  sexes  was  caused  by  ii 
gration  and  by  births,  were : — 

Males.  Females. 

Immigration   6,799  8,091 

Departure   8,868  1,644 

Net  increase   2,441  647 

Births   8,244  8,162 

Deaths   1,844  828 


Net  increase   1,900  2,829 

We  have  for  many  years  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  steady  increase  in  the 
p<nlion  of  females  to  males.  The  following  statement  of  the  proportions  of  the 
to  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population,  will  show  that  this  increase  is  still  going  < 

RATIO  ON  THE  BKXES. 

Males.     Females.  Total. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1846    6,979      4,021  10,000 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1861  . . .       6,786      4,266  10,000 

In  other  words,  in  the  year  1846  the  proportion  of  females  to  each  100  male 
67 ;  in  1861  it  had  advanced  to  74. 


BRITISH  CENSUS  OF  1841  AND  1851. 

P0PI7LATI0N  OF  UBXAT  BRITAIN  AND  OF  THE  MRROPOLIS  AND  MANUyACTURING  DUTI 

1811.  « 

Scotland   2,620,184  2^': 

Islands  in  Br.  seas      124,040  1^ 


1841.  18$1. 
England  4l(  Wales.  15,914,148  17,922,768 
Irdmd   8,176,124  6,616,794 


TdtaL   26,888,496  27,41 

MsraopOLis  and  xanufaoturino  districts. 

1841.      18il.    I  1841.  U 

Lasoashire   1,698,609   2,068,918   Cheshire   868,400  41 

Yorkshire   M84416   1,788,767  I  LoodoQ   1,948,869  %jU 


SiaHsUes  of  Population^  etc. 
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TOBAJT  POPULATION. 
The  Paris  Journal  de$  lUhati  devotes  an  exceedingly  able  article  to  the  census  of 
tlie  United  States  in  1850  ;— 

"  There  is,  in  this  youthful  nation,'*  says  the  Journalist,  "  an  extraordinary  vigor  ; 
and  all  it  does  and  is,  upon  proportions  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  growth  of  the 
cities  affords  the  most  remarkable  example.  In  1790,  there  were  in  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  only  three  agglomerations  with  more  than  20,000  souK  Philadelphia,  occupying 
the  first  rank,  had  43,000 ;  New  York,  next  in  order,  had  83,000.  Now,  we  count  up 
in  the  Union  seven  cities  of  more  than  100,000  each.  New  York,  with  Brooklyn  and 
Jer^y  City,  which  are  suburbs  separated  only  by  rivers,  has  650,000.  It  is  the  third 
dty  of  western  civilization,  for  Europe  has  only  two  which  exceed  it — London  and 
Piiria. 

Philadelphia  has.   409,000 

Baltimore   169,000 

Boston   189.000 

New  Orleans   119,000 

"  Cincinnati,  m  1880,  offered  respectively  only  10,000  and  6,000  population;  they 
lave  to^day  116,000  and  83.000.  If  we  take  the  fourteen  most  populous  cities  of  the 
Austriao  empire,  their  population  sums  up  at  1,872,000.  The  fourteen  principal  cen- 
ters of  the  American  Union  already  contain  within  a  fraction  of  2,000.000.  The  un- 
precedented progress  of  town  population  in  the  Union,  exceeding  so  largely  that  of 
the  country,  accounts,  among  other  things  for  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  quantity 
hreadstuffs  raised  is  consumed  at  home ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  extreme  fertility 
^  the  grain  crops,  and  their  general  cultivation,  there  is  but  a  limited  and  slowly  in- 
creasing amount  exported.  And  thus  it  happens,  to  the  amazement  of  the  commercial 
vorld,  that  sinde  the  opening  of  British  markets  to  foreign  cereals,  the  United  States 
l>*ve  aupplied  less  than  France,  a  result  never  for  a  moment  anticipated.^ 

Qualifying  the  sequences  of  this  writer  by  considerations,  and  the  greater  cost  of 
°|^ight,  we  must  still  admit  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  reasoning.  The  growth  of 
^  rural  population  compared  with  that  of  the  towns,  is  the  inverse  expression  of  the 
^tioo  of  the  production  to  the  home  consumption  of  breadstuffs.  The  facts  given 
||«>Te' indicate  thb  dbtmcUy,  and  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  tendency  of 
'^towoward  movement  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  food,  and  render  life  in  town  more 
more  difficult  year  by  year.  No  stronger  argument  could  be  added  to  those  we 
ah-eady  urged  against  the  ruriphobia  of  the  times.   It  deserves  consideration. 


FIRB.PROOF  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

^«  Pacific  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  number  and  cost  of  Fire-Proof 
in  San  Francisco,  including  such  as  are  in  course  of  construction,  or  have 


Contracted  for,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained : — 


BoUdings. 

Cost 

Streets. 

Buildings. 

Cost 

2 

$14,500 

Pine  

1 

$20,000 

11 

141,000 

88 

655.000 

4 

90,000 

18 

212,500 

8 

10,000 

7 

154,500 

7 

405,000 

Clay   

29 

828,000 

48 

1,408.000 

14 

181,000 

26 

486,000 

20 

268,500 

47 

987,000 

7 

81,000 

25 

850,000 

8 

860,000 
25,000 

1 

50.000 

2 

1 

60,000 

The  Oustom  House. 

1 

875,000 

J-^  win  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  total  number  of  Fire-Proof  houses  in  the  city 
^B«ik  Francisco^  together  with  such  as  are  onder  contract,  is  805;  and  that  the  capi- 
^  Wvested  in  tiiem  amounts  to  $6,501,500,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated.  The  value 
^  Uki  famd  on  which  these  boildings  stand  has  not  entered  into  the  computatioa 
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Vermilion   |1  00  tofl 

Mercury  and  Potash  Saplas   6  00  to  8 

Chalk,  Red,  prepared   12|  to 

Zumsal,  pot   50  to  1  ' 

Veratrin,  per  ounce   10  00  to  8 

Iodine,  per  pound   8  00  to  6 

Iodine  of  Sulphur,  of  Iron,  Mercury,  and  Lead   8  00  to  • 

Iodine  of  Potash,  Sodium,  and  Zinc   8  00  to  6  ' 


SUOiJESTIONS  FOR  MERCHANTS  IH  THE  CAUFORJVIA  TRADE. 
^6  following  suggestions  are  from  a  late  Circular  of  Husset,  Boko  d  Hau 
San  Francisca 

'iVe  would  call  the  attention  of  shipowners  to  the  importance  of  a  change  in 
usual  practice  of  shipping  crews  for  the  round  voyage  upon  vessels  bound  first  to 
Francisco,  thence  to  India,  or  China,  and  home.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  tbatcr 
should  be  shippdB  to  be  discharged  at  this  port,  rather  than  for  the  round  tqj 
This  can  often  oe  done  at  nominal  wages,  as  many  sailors  are  desirous  to  get  to 
port.  It  is  certain  that  in  no  case  will  men  proceed  on  the  voyage  at  the  ati^ 
wages,  and  to  ship  them  in  this  manner  is  but  offering  a  premium  on  desertion; 
majority  of  instances,  through  informality  of  articles,  or  corruption  of  minor  courts 
sympathy  of  juries,  the  entire  wages  of  deserting  seamen  are  received.  The  resnll 
recent  cases  suggests  the  following  precautions : 

Original  shipping  articles  should  be  deposited  in  the  Custom-House  at  the  poi 
clearance,  and  a  certified  copy,  signed  by  the  collector,  should  be  taken  in  place. 

The  articles  should  always  have  the  master's  signature,  and  should  be  signed 
the  crew  in  presence  of  the  officers,  or  others  competent  as  witnesses,  and  shook 
read  to  the  men  in  their  presence. 

The  men  should  be  made  to  understand  fully  what  ports  they  are  bound  to  i 
before  the  voyage  is  complete,  and  these  should  be  named  as  definitely  as  poauU 
the  articles. 

The  da^  and  hour  upon  which  the  men  render  themselves  on  board  should  be  n 
on  the  articles.   In  some  cases  the  entire  date  has  been  wanting  to  the  document. 

The  dispatch  of  vessels  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  transmission  of  freight  list 
bills  of  lamng  by  mail,  as  by  receiving  them  in  advance  of  arrival  of  the  veasd, 
are  enabled  to  prepare  orders  and  bills  for  freight  Much  confusion  and  delay  in 
delivery  of  cargo  is  thereby  prevented. 

We  would  iuso  impress  upon  shippers  the  importance  of  very  accurate  and  foil 
Bcriptions  of  goods  upon  their  invoices.  It  often  occurs  upon  a  quick  market  t 
buyers  apply  for  goods  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  is  reported,  and  before 
eoods  can  be  seen,  and  in  the  competition  thus  engendered,  better  prices  can  peil 
be  obtained  than  could  be  subsequently  had.  Sales  in  these  cases  must  be  d 
wholly  from  description,  and  in  event  of  a  decline  in  prices,  any  variation  of  in?* 
description  will  be  availed  of  by  some  purchasers  to  vacate  their  contracts. 


REGUUTIOAT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CONFEliERACT. 

Dkpartmknt  or  State,  Wasbinoton,  Dec  10, 18 

The  following  translation  of  a  notice  received  from  tho  United  States  Coom 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern 

DkPARTMKNT  op  FORBIOH  ReLATIOKS  op  the  AROERTIlfB  CONPEDRBAC 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  consignees  and  masters  of  vessels  coming  from 
the  seas,  that,  having  noted  the  infraction  committed  of  the  existing  laws  of  tht 
public,  which  direct  that  all  vessels  must  have  their  papers  certified  by  the  Coom 
the  Argentine  Confederation  at  the  place  from  whence  they  railed,  the  GoverM 
baa  adopted  the  necessary  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  abuse,  by  orderinig  I 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  counting  from  the  date  of  this  notice,  no  vessel  iri 
pers  have  not  been  thus  certified  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law, ' 
allowed  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Confederacy. 

lOSE  R.  PEREZ,  Chief  Olli 
August  13th,  18SS. 
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TARIFF  OF  VEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

ad  extract  from  a  dispatch  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  Stata 
'fLTJAMS,  Esq.  It  relates  to  a  new  Tariff  passed  by  the  Legislatiye  Ooun- 
ft  New  South  Wales,  and  is  published  in  the  MereharU^  Magazine  and 
Renew  for  general  information  : — 

he  pleasure  of  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  new  Tariff  passed  by  the 
}oaDcil. 

perceive  that  articles  likely  to  be  imported  into  this  Colony  from  the 
with  the  single  exception  of  tobacco,  are  free ;  upon  tobacco  the  duty, 
and  manufactured,  has  been  reduced  6d.  per  lb.,  and  is  to  be  still  further 
r  December,  1868." 

THE  WIW  TARIFF. 

ring  are  the  duties  leviable  undej  the  new  Customs*  Act,  which  came  into 
rtday  morning : — 

«.  d. 

wad  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  wood  per  gallon      0  1 

md  beer  of  all  sorts,  in  bottle   0  2 

late,  and  cocoa  per  pound      0  Of 

■ina,  and  other  dried  fruits   0  0^ 

traog  waters,  of  the  strength  of  proof  by  ttykes'  hydrometer, 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength,  per  gallon,  vix. : 

  6  0 

  6  0 

hisky,  and  all  other  spirits  per  gallon      4  0 

KiriU  of  whatever  strength,  in  bottles,  for  every  gallon  

iqoors,  cordials,  brandied  fruits,  or  strong  waters,  respectively, 
.  or  mixed  with  any  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  there- 
be  ascertained  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  at  the  rate  of,  per  gallon      6  0 

ir..k  percwi      8  4 

igar   «  2  6 

  «  18 

 per  pound      0  1^ 

d  tobacco,  per  pound.  Is.  6d.  until  the  81st  Dumber,  1853, 

kfter   1  0 

ured  tobacco,  per  pound.  Is.  until  the  81st  December,  1858,  and 

  0  8 

Uioff  per  pound      2  0 

xitaining  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity 
the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  in 
I  bottle  per  gallon      1  0 

xn  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  the  colony,  per  cwt  8  4 
1  refined  sugar,  known  as  bastard  sugar   **  2  6 


OF  VESSELS  BUILT  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

ring  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
en  to  vessels  in  certain  cases,"  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
December  28,  1852. 

dcrf  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Repreuntativei  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Oonqreu  aeeembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  hereby 
I  to  issue  a  register  or  enrolment  for  any  vessel  built  in  a  foreign  country, 
leh  vessel  may  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  wrecked  in  3ie  United 
haU  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  purchased  and  repaired  by  a  citiaen 
lereof :  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satiswction  of  the  Secre- 
heasnry  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  shall  be  equal  to  three- 
a  cost  of  said  vessel  when  so  repaired.  Approved,  December  28,  1862. 
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PRODUCT  OF  THE  AUSTRAUA5  GOLD  FIELDS. 

YiOToaiA  papers  of  the  7th  of  September,  1852,  annoance  the  disoovery  < 
fresh  gold  fields  on  the  Aoiki  Hills  and  in  the  Forest  Creek  District  The  I 
Timet  has  collected  from  Aastralian  journals  the  subjoined  summary  of  the  p 
of  the  gold  fields : — 

Large  quantities  of  gold  arriyed  in  Melbourne  within  the  firit  days  of  Sept< 
and  £400,000  of  »pecie  were  imported  into  the  colony  in  the  last  week  of  A 
and  the  first  week  of  September,  1852.  The  Gk>yemment  escort  from  Ballaratb; 
to  Melbourne  and  Geelong  on  the  4th  of  September,  1852,  4,627  ounces;  and  < 
6th  the  Victoria  Escort  Oompany  brought  88,805  ounces — making  a  total  of 
ounces.  The  most  brilliant  test  of  the  continuity  of  the  yield  of  the  two  grea 
fields  of  Mouni  Alexander  and  Ballarat  is  given  in  a  series  of  escort  returns  pal 
in  the  Melbourne  Argu9,  embracing  the  period  from  October,  1851,  to  the  end  < 
gust,  1852.   The  following  are  the  totals: — 


April  ounces  1: 

May.   li 

June   1< 

July   » 

August   8^ 


October,  1851  ounces  18,482 

KoTember.   60.878 

December   169,684 

January,  1852   107,216 

Februfiry   ...  111.778 

March   122,778 

Making,  with  the  addition  of  an  odd  40,000  ounces  from  some 
smaller  places,  an  enormous  total  of   1,7' 

or  between  78  and  74  tons  of  g:old.  Of  course  this  statement  relates  only  to  ] 
the  fabulous  yield  of  the  Victoria  Gold  Fields.  The  following  table  will  perhapi 
near  the  actual  yield 

Amount  actually  shipped  ounces  1,2^ 

Amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  Banks.   S! 

Amount  paid  into  Adelaide  Assay  Office   2( 

Probable  amount  exported  in  private  hands.   81 

Probable  amount  in  private  hands  in  Melbourne  and  Geelong   1( 

Probable  amoimt  in  the  hands  of  diggers  at  the  gold  fields,  and  on  the 
roads   S( 

Grand  general  total  of  the  yield  of  the  Victoria  Gk>ld  Fields  at 

the  end  of  August   2,6] 

or  105  tons,  10  cwts.,  and  2  ounces  of  gold 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  gold  exported  smce  October  last  represents  a 
of  £8,868,477,  and  all  these  accounts,  we  are  assured'  by  the  Melbourne  Hertd 
rather  under  than  over  stated  These  astounding  results  have  been  obtained  1 
skilled  laborers,  working  without  either  plan  or  concert 


MARBLE  AHD  UME  QUARRY  IN  CAUF0R5IA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Marysville  Exnrets,  that  the  most  extensive  marble  an< 
quarry  known  in  California,  is  located  on  the  American  River,  about  thirty  milei 
Sacramento.  The  must  beautiful  black,  white,  and  variegated  marble  is  pro 
from  the  quarry,  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  The  quarry  has  been  opei 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet  The  surface  is  much  broken,  apparently  by  volcanic 
but  this  broken  rock  when  burned,  makes  the  purest  and  whitest  lime  we  have 
beheld  At  the  depth  of  ten  feet  the  rock  is  in  ledges  and  can  be  quarried  into 
of  fifteen  feet  in  length,  or  slabs  from  four  to  ten  feet  square.  This  is  the  sa^no 
from  which  the  blocks  were  obtained  by  Governor  Bigler  to  forward  to  Washi 
as  California's  offering  for  the  Washington  monument  The  rock  quarries  easily, 
susceptible  of  a  polish  equal  to  any  Italian  marble.  There  are  three  lime-kilns  n 
operation,  which  will  supply  the  demand  for  lime,  and  the  ledge  is  sufficiently  < 
five  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  State. 
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SHIP  BUILDIHO  AT  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK  IN  1852* 
We  gire  below  a  summary  statemeDt  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  laimched  during 
tlieyear  1852,  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the  stocks,  the  aggregate  launched  and  on 
the  stocks,  with  a  classification  of  the  same,  together  with  the  comparative  tables  for 
the  four  preceding  years : — 

On  the  stocks.       Laanched.     Aggregate  tons. 

J.J.Simonaon   8,000  8.000  6,000 

WiUiam  Colly er.     2,838  2,838 

George  CoUyer   103  160  263 

William  H.  Brown   900  8,300  4,200 

George  Steers   838  87  426 

Jiflob  A.  Westervelt  and  Son.   6,900  .         8,471  16,871 

Williim  a  Webb   6,660  12,096  17,766 

Smith  and  Dimon.     2,600  2,600 

Abraham  C.  Bell   1,100  1,600  2,700 

Lawreoce  and  Foulkea   226  900  1,166 

Perrine,  Patterson  and  Stack.   1,440  8,680  10,020 

S«muel  Sneeden     700  8,937  4,687 

Jabei  Williams  and  Sons   300  1,690  1,890 

R  F.Williams   80  990  1,070 

M  Dermott  and  Lupton     800  800 

EckibrdWebb     1,400  1,400 

Albortig  and  Morgan   600  600  1,100 

Total   21,276  62,339  78.616 

Showing  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  at  present  on  the  stocks  or  launched  da- 
rii^  the  year  just  closed  is  ninety-seven,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  is  73,616;  and 
that  of  this  amount  62,889  has  been  launched,  and  that  21,276  remains  to  be  launched. 
^  ▼esaels  above  enumerated,  may  be  classified  as  follows 

CLASSIFICATION. 

steamboats,  Other 

Steamships,  ferry-boats,  &c.  Ships.  sail  vessels. 

lAonched                                    11»             80  10  18 

Ontheetocks.                                 6               12  8  8 

ToUl   16  42  18  21 

^  following  is  a  comparison  of  five  years : — 

1848   86.649  16,710  62,369 

1849   88,086  28,890  61,966 

1860   62,226  27,616  79,781 

1861   66,621  16,240  80,761 

1862   62,339  21,276  73,616 

the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certain  classes  of  vessels  launched  during 
years  mentioned  >t- 

Yetra.  Ships.  Steamships.         Years.  Ships.  Steamships. 

1849    17         3        I        1861   22  11 

1850    18       14        I        1862   10  11 

total  nmnber  of  steamships  ever  built  at  this  port  and  launched  is  fifty-nine. 


COTTON  AHD  OTHER  MANUFACTORIES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

y^^tom  a  statistical  return  just  published  bpr  the  Prussian  government,  it  appears  that 
now  exist  in  that  country  2,207  spinning  mills ;  6,188  manufactories,  aye-worka, 
cottoD-printing  establishments ;  39,268  mills  of  different  kinds;  12,960  large  metal 
17,166  breweries  and  distilleries;  and  4,636  other  manufactories  of  different 
^^^^»--inaking  a  total  of  81,808  establishments,  occupying  616,661  workmen. 


*  ludndiAg  the  Oalorio  ship  Ericsson. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  PENNSTLYANIi  COAL  TRADE. 

We  find  in  a  series  of  articles,  published  in  the  North  Americafi,  (Philadelphia,)  in 
estimate  of  probable  increase  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  next  nine  years.  The  calcula- 
tions in  this  estimate  are  based  upon  an  annual  increase  of  about  20  per  cent 
inaease  of  1851  was  considerably  greater  than  this.  But  putting  the  rates  of  increase 
at  only  16  pt^r  cent,  would  give  an  annual  production  for  the  next  nine  years  aifol* 
lows : — 


1869   13,4M,m 

1860   16,420,400 

1861   17,784,621 


1861                  4.883,730  11866   7,667,168 

1862                  5,041,289  I  1866   8,817,243 

1868                  5,797,481  I  1867   10,139,820 

1864                  6,667,103  |  lS58   11,660,802 

The  fact  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  England  and  Wales  ii  over 
84,000,000  tons,  shows  there  is  at  least  nothing  incredible  in  the  results  here  shadowed* 
The  general  distribution  of  the  coal  trade  at  the  present  time  is  in  nearly  the  foUoW" 
ing  ratio : — 

Delaware  and  Hudson   1,000,000  I  Schuylkill   900,0(F^ 

Lehigh.   1,100,000  |  Reading   2,000.00^ 

Total   6,000,00^ 

Taking  this  ratio  of  distribution,  the  writer  makes  the  following  calculation  npo^^ 
the  business  of  the  next  ten  years,  assuming  that  the  companies  named  increased  thei^^ 
■  capacity  for  carrying  the  amounts  here  set  down  to  them : — 

Delaware  and  Schuylkill 

Tears.  Hudson.  Lehigh.  uavigaiiun.        Reading.  ToUL 

1853   1,169,496  1,275,446  1,043,547  2,818,992  6,787,481 

1864   1,888,421  1,466,762  1,209,078  2,666,842  6,667,101 

1866   1,533,433  1,686,777  1,380,091  8,066,867  7,667  16S 

1866   1,763,449  1,939,783  1,587,103  8,626,998  8,817,24S 

1867   2,027,966  2,230,762  1,226.169  4,066,932  10,189,821 

1868   2.832,160  2,665,277  2,098,944  4,664,321  11.660,S0« 

1869   2,681,986  2,950.182  2,413,786  6,883,969  18,409,922 

1860   8.084.282       3,392,711       2,775,863       6,168,564  15,426,416 

1861   8,646,613       8,901,177       8,191,872       7,093,040  17,781.621 


INVESTMEi\TS  IN  MANUFACTURES. 
The  Boston  Journal  says :  "  The  current  of  investment  b  now  turning  strongly  to- 
wards factory  stocks,  which  are  beginning  to  hold  out  brilliant  prospects  m  the  way  of 
dividends.    A  very  important  change  in  several  branches  of  the  manufacturiog  busi- 
ness has  been  going  on  during  the  last  six  months.   The  demand  for  domestic  goods 
has  increased  greatly,  and  prices  have  advanced  sufficiently  to  yield  handsome  profiti^ 
This  fact,  which  is  beginning  to  be  realized  in  the  community,  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
present  movement  in  lactory  shares.   The  truth  is  that  a  largMaajority  of  our  mano- 
ucturing  stocks  are  now  selling  at  prices  much  below  their  yalue,  as  can  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  facts  and  figures.   The  Bay  State  Mills,  for  example, 
held  in  the  market  at  from  $890  to  $900  per  share,  or  abiout  ten  per  cent  below  the 
par  value,  will  earn  for  the  current  business  year  full  ten  per  cent  net,  and  pay  a  divi- 
dend in  February  next  of  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  or  $60  per  share,  while  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  business  prospects  of  the  concern  are  decidedly  better.   The  miUa  are 
■tocked  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  of  wool,  the  advance  on  which  alone,  com- 
paring the  cost  with  prices  now  ruling,  would  be  about  equal  to  the  respectable  snm 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.   The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company  shares, « 
with  the  prospects  of  a  semi-annual  dividend  m  February  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  are  < 
selling  at  but  ten  per  cent  advance,  while  Hamilton  and  Massachusetts,  with  probable  ^ 
dividends  of  four  per  cent  nearly  at  hand,  are  bringing  only  about  par  value.   The  ^ 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  many  other  companies,  which  we  have  not  space  to  meo— 
tioQ  in  detail;  but  the  arguments  in  factory  stocks  entitled  to  most  weight,  are  tboM^B 
which  refer  to  the  prospects  ahead— certainly  most  brilliant  and  encouraging." 
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COLUNS  AND  CUNARD  STEAMSHIPS. 
We  gi?e  below  a  tabular  statemeDt  of  the  arrangemeDt  for  the  time  of  departure 
of  the  sereral  steamships  of  the  GoUIds  and  Coaard  Oc^aa  Mail  Steamships  for  the 
elefen  uoezpired  months  of  1853,  and  for  January,  1851  :  — 

FOa  LIVBBrOOL. 

Boston  Saturday  February  5  Cunard 

New  York.  Wednesday   "      9  Ctillins. 

"   Saturday   "    12  Cunard. 

Boston   "    "     19   « 

New  York.  Wednesday   "    28  Collins. 

 Saturday   "     26  Cunard. 

Boston   "   March  6   «« 

New  York.  Wednesday   "    9  Collins. 

 Saturday   "  12  Cunard. 

Boston   "    "  19   « 

New  York  Wednesday   "  23  Collins. 

"   Saturday   "  26  Cunard. 

Boston   "   April  2   » 

New  York.  Wednesday   "    6  Collins. 

"   Saturday   "    9  Cunard. 

Boston   "    •*  16   " 

^ewYork  Wednesday   "  20  !  Collins. 

_    "   Saturday   "  23-  Cunard. 

BoBton   "    "30   « 

York  Wednesday  May  4  Collins. 

D    **   Saturday   '    7  Cunard. 

Bortoo   "   "  U  

N«w  York.  Wednesday  «  18  Collina. 

o    **   Saturday  "  21  Cunard. 

«*too   "   "  28   ^ 

^ew  York.  Wednesday  June  1  Collins. 

^   Saturday   "    4  Cunard. 

«>8ton   "    "11  

New  York.  Wednesday   «  16  ...Collins. 

_     •*   Saturday   "  18  Cunard. 

DO^Um   "    "25   " 

York.  Wednesday   "29  .Collins. 

„     **   Saturday  July  2  Cunard. 

Bf^noo   «    "    9   « 

New  York.  Wednesday   "13  Collins. 

-   ^.Saturday   "16  Cunard. 

^^•ton   "    "23   ^ 

York.  Wednesday   "27  Collins. 

•   Saturday   "80  Cunard. 

^Um   "   August  6   •* 

New  York.  Wednesday   "    10  Collins. 

n   Saturday   «    18  Cunard. 

S^*^   "    "   20   « 

York.  Wednesday   *    24  Collins. 

B_   Saturday   "   27  Cunard. 

y^ton   «   September  8   " 

York.  Wednesday   "        7  Collins. 

•*   Saturday   "       10  Cunard.  . 

  «    «      17   « 

York.  Wednesday   «      21  Colline, 

•*   Saturday   «      24  Onoaid. 

'^OL.  zxYiu. — no.  n.  17 
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Boston  Saturday  October  1  Cnoard. 

New  York  Wednesday   *'      6  CoUim. 

M   Saturday   "      8  Cunard. 

Boston  1   "     ,   "    ^5  ^.1 

New  York  Wednesday   "    19  Collmt. 

«   Saturday   "    22  Cnnard. 

Boston   "    "    29   " 

New  York  Wednesday  November  2  CoIUml 

"   Saturday  

Boston   ,  

New  York  Wednesday  

«•   Saturday  !  . 

Boston  ^  ;  ^  

New  York  Wednesday  

M   Saturday  


6  Cunard. 

12   " 

«      16  Collins. 

«      19  Cunard- 

26   *• 

«      80  C-^llins. 

December  3  CunanL. 


Boston  _  ;    ^  ... 

New  York  Wednesday  . 

«   Saturday  . . . 

Boston  

New  York.  Wednesday 

•«   Saturday  . . , 

Boston   "       • .  • 

New  York.  Wednesday  . 

 Saturday  . . . 

Boston   "       . . 

New  York.  Wednesday  . 


10. 


14  Collint 

«      17  Cunard— 

24   « 

"      28  Collins. 

«      81  Cunard. 

.January  7, 1864    " 

.     "     11  Collinsu 

«    14  Cunard- 

.     "    21   ** 

"    25  CoUinsu 


rOE  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

Boston  Wednesday  February  2  Cunard. 

New  York.  Saturday.. 

«   Wednesday 

Boston  ^  ^  ** 

New  York.  Saturday  . . 

««   Wednesday 

Boston  

New  York.  Saturday  .. 

«   Wednesday 

Boatoo  ^  ; 

New  York.   .Saturday 


.March  2 


6  Collins. 

9  Cunard 

16   " 

19  Collins. 

23  Cunard. 


6  Collins. 

9  Cunard. 

16   - 

19  Collins. 

23  Cunard. 

Boston   "    "     5^   " 

New  York.  Saturday  April  2  Collins. 

u   Wednesday   **      6  Cunard. 

N^^k.!!!!;;!!;!!!Saturday  "    16  OolliniL 

•«  ..Wednesday   "    20  Cunard. 

Bostoo. "    "  2'^   " 

New  York.  Saturday   -    80......  Collinji 

44   Wednesday  May  4  Cunard. 

^Qgl^        [   "    "11   •* 

New  York! .Saturday   "  14  Collins. 

•«  ...Wednesday   "  18  Cunard. 

Boston    -    "  25   - 

New  York.  Saturday   "  28  Collin* 

«   Wednesday  June  1  Cunard. 

Boatoo   "    "     8   - 

New  York.  Saturday   "   H  Collina 

«*   Wednesday   ** 

Boston   "    " 

Kew  York.  Saturday   " 

«   Wednesday   " 

BottoB   *•   July 

Kew  Y«*.  Saturday   " 

•   WadMMky   •* 


15  Cunard. 

22   - 

25  Collins. 

29  Cunard. 

6   " 

9  OoIliniL 

18  OoMiA 
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Boston  Wednesday  July  20  Canard. 

New  York.  Saturday   "    23  Collins. 

 Wednesday   •*   27  CunarA 

Boeton   «   August  3   " 

New  York.  Saturday   "      6  Collins. 

 Wednesday   "     10  Cunard. 

Boston   "    "     17   " 

New  York.  Saturday   "     20  Collins. 

 Wednesday   «     24  Cunard. 

Boston   "    "     81   " 

New  York.  Saturday  September  8  Collins. 

 Wednesday    •*         7  Cunard. 

Boeton   "    "        14   " 

New  York.  Saturday   "        17  Collins. 

•*   Wednesday   "        21  Cunard. 

Boston   "    "        28   " 

New  York.  Saturday  October   1  Collins. 

^      *   Wednesday   "       6  Cunard. 

Boatcn   "    "      12   " 

New  York.  Saturday   «      15  Collins. 

^      •*   Wednesday   "      19  Cunard. 

Boston    "    "      26   " 

New  York.  Saturday   "      29  Collins. 

**   Wednesday  November  2  Cunard. 

Boston   **    9  

New  York.  Saturday   «       12  Collinp. 

"   Wednesday   "       16  Cunard. 

Boston   "    «       28   " 

New  York.  Saturday   "       26  Collins. 

^      **   Wednesday   "       80  Cunard. 

y^ton   "   December  7  

««w  York.  Saturday   "       10  Collins. 

"   Wednesday   14  Cunard. 

™«ton   "    «       21   " 

New  York.  Saturday   "       24  Collins. 

"   Wednesday   "       28  Cunard. 

S^ton   *•   January  4,1854   " 

•"^wYork.  Saturday   "       7  Collins. 

  ...Wednesday   "      11  Cunard. 


18. 


-"^W  York.  Saturday   "      21  Collins. 

 Wednesday   "      25  Cunard. 


WORKING  OF  THE  ERICSSOU  EffOINE. 

A.  French  engineer,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Courier  dss  JEtats  Uhis  on  the 
pyloric  ship  EaicBSOV,  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  regenerator,  or  wire  apparatus^ 
^  ^teroately  heating  and  cooling  the  same  volume  of  air,  in  the  following  apposite 
^'^^^^er:-- 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  transmission  of  caloric  cost  the  inventor 
^^Dty  years  of  reflection  to  realize  in  this  machine.   It  consists  in  using  constantly 
*^  Sime  beat  to  warm  the  air  which  b  made  to  enter  the  cylinders.    The  apparatus 
°y  XD«aiis  of  which  this  principle  is  applied,  is  called  a  regenerator,  and  we  can  form 
^  ciUir  idea  of  it  by  supposing  that  a  man  has  his  mouth  filled  with  a  warm  metallic 
*Pooge;  if  he  draws  irf  his  breath,  the  exterior  air,  in  traversiug  'the  pores  of  the 
^^rm  sponge,  will  itself  be  warmed,  and  will  arrive  warm  into  the  lungs,  while  the 
having  parted  with  its  caloric,  will  have  become  cold ;  if  he  exhales  the  air 
Warmed,  this  air,  in  again  traversing  the  sponge,  will  again  warm  it,  and  will 
OQt  reduced  in  temperature.   If,  instead  of  producing  these  movements  by  the 
^traction  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  of  the  mdividual,  an  ordinary  boUowa  ii 
p  *pted  to  the  mouth  to  produce  the  inhalation  and  the  exhalation,  we  well  nigh  have 
^^'Qiioa'a  machine." 
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RAILROADS  Dl  THS  UVITED  STATES. 

In  the  Merchant^  Magazin€  and  CammerciallieviewforJunuBTy,  ISSS,  (yoL  zxfui 
pages  107-1 16,)  we  published  a  tabolar  etatement  of  the  number  of  miles  of  raUroadii 
operation,  and  in  course  of  construction,  cost,  when  opened,  etc.  The  following  stat< 
ment  is  derived  from  Mr.  Dimsmobe's  "  American  Railway  Guide  "  for  January,  186) 
The  number  of  miles  in  operation,  according  to  the  table  published  in  the  Januai: 
nnmber  of  this  Magazine,  is  18,686 ;  according  to  the  Railway  Guide,  the  number 
18,227.  We  put  down  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  construction  at  10,828,  whil 
in  the  statement  below  the  number  of  miles  put  down  ''in  progress"  is  12,928.  Tl 
discrepancy  in  this  last  item  is  great,  which,  we  presume,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  tl 
Guide  has  included  seyeral  projected  railroads : — 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  there  were  in  the  United  States  13,227  miles  of  eoo 
pleted  railroad,  12,928  oiiles  of  railroad  in  various  stages  of  progress,  and  aboat  7,0C 
miles  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers,  which  will  be  buUt  within  Uie  next  three  or  ton 
years — ^making  a  total  of  83,166  miles  of  railroad,  which  will  soon  traverse  the  ooui 
tr^,  and  which,  at  an  average  cost  of  $30,000  (a  well  ascertained  average)  for  eac 
mile  of  road,  including  eqmpments,  etc.,  will  have  consumed  a  capital  amounting  t 
$994,660,000,  as  follows:— 

^18,227  miles  completed   $396,810,000 

12,928  miles  in  progress.   387.840,000 

7,000  miles  under  survey   210,000,000 


38,166         Total   $994,660,000 

OT  in  round  numbers — $1.000,000,000 — one  billion  of  dollars :  a  sum  which,  at  6  pe 
cent,  would  yield  $60,000,000  annually,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  ez 
penses  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  Governments  of  every  Stat< 
oomposin^  the  United  States  I — if  administered  with  republican  economy.  This  esti 
mate  of  uie  railroads  of  the  United  States  differs  materially  from  that  published  bi 
the  Census  Office,  and  that  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  his  late  report  to  government — but  i 
based  upon  actual  ascertainments.  Both  of  these  documents,  however,  refer  to  a  dat< 
anterior  to  1863. 

The  following  railroads  will  be  completed  within  the  next  few  months: — 

The  Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mis^.'-issippi  Railroad,  96  miles,  extending  from  Law 

renceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis — 42  miles,  to  Greeneburg  will  be  opened  thi 

month,  and  the  remainder  in  October. 
The  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Ellisburg  Railroad,  18  miles,  will  be  completed  thi 

month. 

The  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  Railroad,  from  its  present  terminus  to  Island  Pond 
will  be  completed  the  coming  season. 

The  Central  Illinois  Railroad,  between  La  Salle  and  Bloomington,  will  be  openec 
io  April  next. 

The  Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Railroad  will  be  opened  the  coming  spring. 

The  Central  Indiana  Railroad  will  be  completed  m  less  than  three  months. 

Hie  Selma  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  part  by  early  spring 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  now  open  to  Lebanon,  87  miles,  will  b( 
completed  in  February. 

The  Indianapolis  and  Bellcfontaine  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  less  than  twc 
months ;  and  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Ironton  Railroad  will  be  opened  16  miles  from  its  present  terminus  this  month 

1%6  Lexington  and  Covington  Railroad  will  be  finished  30  miles  in  May  next,  anc 
the  whole  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

1%6  Lexin§[ton  and  Danville  Railroad  is  in  rapid  progress. 

Hbe  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  now  open  72  miles,  will  be  complet  ed  to 
Wy^eville,  186  miles  from  Lynchburg,  the  next  summer. 

TUhe  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  will  be  open  from  Cincinnati  to  a  junction  wttli 
the  Jeffersonville  Railroad  within  three  months. 

The  Belchertown  and  Amherst  Railroad  will  be  open  in  the  middle  of  Jaouaiy 
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ADd  seTeral  others,  of  which  our  space  forbids  the  enumeration,  are  being  rapidly 
fiiuAhed. 

Tlie  following  railroads  have  lately  commenced  operations,  and  have  their  Time  Ta- 
bles published  m  the  American  Railway  Guide : — 


The  Akron  Branch  Railroad  miles  18 

The  Androeoo^n  Railroad   20 

The  Cleveland  and  Erie  Railroad   92 

The  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad   112 

The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad   52 

The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad   40 

The  Dayton  and  QreenvUle  Railroad   35 

The  Erie  and  North-East  Railroad   10 

The  Greenville  and  Columbia  Raiload   102 

The  King's  Mountain  Railroad   82 

The  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad   87 

The  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad   56 

The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad   151 

The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad   88 

The  Peru  and  Indianapolis  Railroad   22 

The  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  Railroad.   62 

The  South  Side  (Virginia)  Railroad   62 

The  Sdoto  and  Hocking  Valley  Raihoad   20 

The  Troy  and  Boston  Railroad   82 

The  Virginia  Central  Railroad   107 

The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad   '?2 

The  Western  Vermont  Railroad   88 

The  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad   '70 


MARI5E  DISASTERS  ON  THE  UKES  IN  1851. 

subjoined  summary  statement  of  the  marine  disasters  that  have  occurred  on 
the  Western  Lakes  was  prepared  by  Captain  G.  W.  Rounds,  agent  of  the  North- 
Insurance  Company : — 

^ount  of  loss  by  collisions   $261,960 

^her  casualties   730,709 

°y  steam  vessels  has  been   688,620 

°y  eail  vessels  has  been   350,089 

AtDerican  vessels  has  been   907,487 

^  British  vessels  has  been   86,172 

^  I-ake  Ontario  by  steam   $49,850 

sail   29,699 

—  78  939 

^  I^e  Erie  by  steam   543,470 

Bail   197,830 

^    741,800 

^  *-ake  Huron  by  steam   1 6,000 

saU   68,600 

^  X4ake  Michigan  by  steam   800 

sail   78,020 

^  ^    78,820 

^  X^ike  Superior  by  steam   24,000 

Of 

the  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  disasters,  seven  occurred  in  the  month  of  April, 
^l^teen  in  May,  twenty-four  in  June,  fifteen  in  July,  sixteen  in  August,  twenty-one  in 
.^Ptember,  twenty-seven  in  October,  eighty-five  in  November,  (fifty-five  in  one  gal« 
^  Uie  1 1th  and  12th,)  and  fifteen  in  December.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of 
•8  above  stated  have  been  matters  of  estimate. 
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RAILROADS  Iff  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

Gov.  Setmour,  in  his  mesaage  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  gives  the  folk>in 
abstract  of  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York,  tali 
from  the  retorns  made  to  the  State  Engineer,  for  the  year  ending  September  30 
1852.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  is  printed,  we  ehall  publish  io  i 
Merchants'  Magazine  a  full  statistical  statement  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State. 

"  Twenty-seven  corporations  only  have  made  returns.  Three  other  cxirporatk 
which  made  returns  la^t  year,  have  not  filed  the  annual  reports  required  hs  law. 

"  There  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  articles  of  af«ociat 
for  forty-one  additional  railroad  corporations.  Several  of  these  roads  are  known 
have  been  completed,  and  upon  others  large  expenditures  have  been  made.  1 
railroad  corporations  are  by  law  required  to  file  their  annual  re(X>rt8  with  the  St 
Engineer  by  the  Ist  day  of  December.  None  of  them  have  complied  with  this  y 
vision,  and  the  late  date  at  which  many  of  them  were  Fent  in,  delays  the  State  \ 
gineer,  and  prevents  him  from  complying  with  section  103  of  the  general  railroad  li 
which  requires  him  to  arrange  the  information  in  a  tabular  form,  and  to  report  to  \ 
Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  its  session. 

The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  use  on  the  27  railroads  reported  is  1,797 

And  adding  the  lengths  of  the  roads  not  reported,  as  given  last  year,  makes  2,027 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  in  use,  over  the  number  reported 
last  year,  of   297 

The  total  cost  of  the  27  roads  reported  up  to  SOth  Sept,  1852,  is  $82,812,160  63. 

"  The  total  expenditure  on  all  of  the  roads  constructed  and  commenced  in  this  Sta 
is  probably  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  passengers  carri 
in  cars  on  twenty-one  roads  reported,  is  7,061,909.  And  the  number  of  miles  travel 
by  the  passengers  is  882,847,667.  The  increase  on  18  roads  over  the  preceding  yi 
was,  of  passengers,  1,487,087,  and  of  miles  traveled,  92,858,860.  The  number  of  ti 
of  freight  carried  over  21  roads  reported,  is  2,060,379.  The  increase  over  the  pre© 
ing  year  on  17  of  these  roads,  is  821,101  tons.  The  number  of  persons  injured  in  I 
or  limb  on  26  roads  reported,  is  256;  of  whom  were  killed,  158.  The  increase 
the  preceding'  year,  on  25  of  these  roads,  is,  of  persons  killed,  59,  and  of  persons 
jured,  44.  These  railroads  traverse  almost  every  county  in  the  State.  There  are 
sections  of  its  territory  which  have  not  now  cheap  and  convenient  avenues  Xjo  mark 
by  means  of  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads.  The  recent  extension  of  the  1 
named  improvement  will  rapidly  increase  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  State." 


STEAMBOAT  PROGRESS  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Pittsburg  Post  has  an  article  on  the  progress  of  steamboat  building  at  tJ 

Elace  and  in  the  West,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  first  steamboat  built  in  Pit 
org  was  launched  in  the  month  of  March,  1811.  She  was  called  the  New  Orlea 
and  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rosevelt,  for  Messrs.  Fulton  <&  Livr 
Bton  of  New  York.  She  was  a  boat  of  188  feet  keel,  and  calculated  for  about  4 
tons  burthen.  The  Nem  Orleans  arrived  at  Natchez  in  December  of  the  same  yt 
when  she  took  in  loading  and  passengers,  for  the  first  time,  and  proceeded  to  N 
Orleans.  She  afterwards  ran  as  a  regular  packet  between  Natchez  and  New  Orlei 
The  second  steamer  built  at  Pittsburg  was  the  Vesuvius^  three  years  afterwa 
which  first  left  Pittsburg,  April,  23,  1814,  to  run  in  connection  with  the  above  nan 
steamer,  between  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  New  Orleans.  The  Vesuvius  was  of  4 
tons  burthen,  carpenter's  measurement,  160  feet  keel,  and  28  feet  6  inches  beam,  a 
when  loaded,  drew  from  6  to  6  feet  water.  The  whole  of  her  hold,  below  deck, 
oept  a  neat  cabin  for  ladies,  and  the  space  occupied  by  her  machinery,  was  appro] 
ated  for  the  storage  of  freight  A  cabin  was  built  on  her  deck,  which  extended  nei 
lialf  her  length,  and  was  el*'gantly  fitted  up,'*  having  twenty- eight  double  berthi 
eadi  side.  The  departure  of  this  boat  from  Pittsburg  creieited  considerable  e»c 
ment ;  she  passed  up  the  Mooongahela  in  front  of  the  town,  and  as  she  passed  do 
fired  a  salute,  and  was  greeted  bv  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  of  citizens  who  were  boh 
bled  on  the  bank.  A  correspondent  of  Nilet^  Register^  of  May  21,  1814,  givee 
loUowing  account  of  her  progress  down  the  river,  a  short  distance,  which  waa  v 
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food,  eolitideriiig  ehe  was  the  second  steamer  boilt  here,  and  cue  among  the  first 
arer  built:— 

"  In  order  to  witness  and  ascertain  her  speed,  I  crossed  the  Alleghany,  and  mounting 
i  very  capital  horse,  I  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  her  along  the  road  which  skirts 
the  river.  But  she  moved  so  rapidly,  that  after  riding  three  miles  and  a-half  in  nine- 
teen minutes,  1  gave  up  the  attempt.  In  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  she  was  at 
Hiddleton,  12  miles  below  Pittsburg." 

The  Vesuvius  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  40  hours  from  this  city. 
Tbe  river  was  high,  however,  and  she  bad  no  freight.  The  run  to  Louisville  was  made 
m  sixty-seven  hours  and  twenty  five  minutes;  from  thence  to  Natchez,  one  hundred 
iDci  twenty-five  hours  and  a  half;  and  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  thirty  three 
hours,  making  the  total  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
liz  hour*.  I'he  Vesuvius  was  built  by  Mr.  Fulton  of  New  Ifork,  under  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Livingston  <&  Latrobe,  for  companies  who  vested  large  capitals  in  the  establish- 
ment. 

Two  steamsrs  were  now  built  to  run  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
»arl  thus  form  the  steam  connection  with  New  Orleans.  The  steamboat  Buffalo,  of  285 
toos  burden,  was  launched,  and  was  expected,  as  she  only  drew  two  feet  six  inches 
of  water,  to  run  all  summer.  The  steamer  Enterprise,  built  at  Bridgeport,  on  the 
MonoDgahela,  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1814,  and  was  found  to  work 
very  well   She  was  also  intended  to  run  between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls. 

Thus  was  the  first  steam  connection  established  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans. 
Since  that  time,  thirty-eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  contrast  with  the  efforts  of  the 
first  period  the  Post  gives  the  steamboat  statistics  for  the  four  collection-districts  on 
the  Ohio  river  for  the  year  1861. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  constructed  in  these  districts  during  the  year  was 
820,  distributed  as  follows Pittsburg,  112;  Wheeling  46;  Cincinn^iti,  111;  Louis- 

61.   The  aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  64,297  tons,  of  which  19,942  tons  be-^ 
^«»ged  to  Pittsburg;  7,190  to  Wheeling;  24,986  to  Cincinnati;  and  15,180  to  Louis- 
ville. The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  these  steamers  during  the  year,  was 
8,060,626.   The  total  amount  of  marine  insurance  effected  on  the  hulls  and  cargoes  of 
vessels,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  paid  in  the  four  districts  was  as  follows : — 


jy  l>i3tricla.  Total  Ins.  Ins.  paid. 

^ttsburg   $4,822,897  $30,484  98 

^heeling   764.767  *          1,989  08 

^»^nati   17,008,680  257,428  48 

^^ville   10,186,866  147,685  17 


Total   $82,811,440        $437,484  66 


As  a  consequence  cf  this  increase,  the  number  of  steamboats  destroyed  in  the  course 
Of  the  year  belonging  to  these  four  dislricts,  was  44 ;  of  tliis  number  19  were  snagged 
^  13  burned.   The  number  of  lives  lost  by  these  disasters  was  482. 


LABGE  TUNNEL  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

One  of  the  tunnels  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  constructing,  is  to  be  8,670 
**«t  in  length.  Its  area  at  the  widest  space  within  the  lines  of  the  masonry  will  be 
•bout  twenty-four  feet,  and  the  spring  of  the  areh  will  begin  sixteen  feet  from  the 
of  the  arch.  The  arch  itself  of  the  tunnel  will  be  rather  of  an  oval  form,  one  of 
jjo  most  beautiful  curvatures  which  conic  sections  can  afford.  The  greater  part  of 
1°^  vast  arched  excavation  will  be  inlaid  with  strong  and  substantial  masonry. 
*ore  than  halfof  this  masonry  will  be  composed  of  sandstone  well  laid  in  hydratdie 
2j^«ot;  and  the  remainder  will  be  hard  burnt  brick.  This  whole  masonry  will  be 
^enty-two  inches  thiclc.  The  tunnel  passes  the  Alleghany  Mountain  in  Sugar  Ron 
^^«od  hes  partly  in  Blair  and  partly  in  Cambria  County.  Taking  into  account  the 
'^'^  of  the  tunnel  and  its  interior  breadth,  and  the  quantity  and  solidity  of  its  mason- 
^Umay  be  regarded  as  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Abont 
''^  hundred  men  are  employed  upon  it  The  contractors  who  are  accomplishing  this 
S^^t  Work  are  S.  Rutter  <b  Son;  perhaps  the  most  eminent  tunnel  contractors  in  the 
wontry.  ^  ^ 
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TH£  OPIUM  TRADE. 

We  published  in  the  numbers  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Emm 
for  July  and  August,  1850,*  two  papers  under  the  title  of  "7%*  Opium  Trade;  a» 
carried  on  between  India  and  China,  including  a  Sketch  of  its  Hittory,  Extent,  EfftcU^ 
Ae,^  which  were  prepared  expressly  for  our  Journal  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Opium  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  contraband  article  among  the  Chinese,  and 
the  trade  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  is,  however,  carried  on  by  the  East 
India  Company,  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  English  Government ;  and  is  forced 
upon  the  miserable  and  enslaved  population.  It  is  estimated  that  four  hundred  thow 
$and  human  beings  in  the  Celestial  Empire  are  swept  off  annually  by  this  pemicic^ 
poison,  the  consideration  for  which  are  some  millions  of  dollars  to  the  East  Indift 
Company. 

The  Bombay  Telegraph  reviews  the  articles  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  folly 
concurs  in  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Allen.   The  reviewer  says : — 

As  an  article  of  Commerce,  opium  stands  out  without  a  parallel.  From  the  skillful 
management  and  cultivation  of  about  100,000  acres  of  lana,  the  Blast  India  Compiny 
produce  an  article  which,  sold  at  a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent,  yields  to  them  » 
net  revenue  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling.  We  do  not  nere  include  the  Malir^ 
•  opium — a  seventh  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,  raised  from  an  extent  of  morr 
than  a  million  of  square  miles. 

From  the  transport  of  this  drug  by  a  few  vessels  named  opium  clippers,  a  few  mer-- 
cantile  hoiisses  are  iilso  realizing  magnificent  profits,  while  the  Chinese  themselves,  thfr 
grand  consumora  of  the  tlrug,  part  with  five  or  six  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

The  most  astounding  fact  of  the  opium  trade  needs  yet  to  be  specified,  viz.,  that 
Christian  sensibiliiies  have  not  yet  been  adequately  roused  in  relation  to  its  iniquities 
and  horrors. 

That  a  professedly  Christian  ^:ovcrnment  should,  by  its  sole  authority,  and  on  its  soler 
responsibility,  produce  a  drug  which  i'<  not  only  contraband,  but  essentially  detrimentaK- 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity ;  that  it  should  annually  receive  into  its  treasury 
icores  of  rupec\^,  which,  if  they  cannot,  save  by  a  too  licentious  figure,  be  termed  "  th^ 
price  of  blood,"  yet  are  demonstrably  the  price  of  the  physcial  waste,  the  socials 
wretchedness  and  moral  destruction  of  the  Chinese ;  and  yet  that  no  sustained  remon- 
■trances  from  the  press  secular  or  spiritual,  nor  from  society,  should  issue  forth  against^ 
the  unrighteous  system,  is  surely  an  astonishing  fact  in  the  history  of  our  Christian 
ethicfi. 

An  Amrri-^an,  accustomed  to  receive  from  us  impa^.^ioncd  arguments  against  his  own 
nation,  on  account  of  slavrn/,  might  wU  be  pardoned  were  he  to  say  to  us,  with  some- 
f§kat  of  intemperate  feeling,    Physician  h^al  thyself  and  to  expose  with  bittemea^ 
the  awful  mci>nsistency  of  Britain's  vehement  denunciation  of  American  slavery,  while^ 
by  most  deadly  measures,  furthering  Chinoite  demoralization. 

The  review,  in  referring  to  the  havoc  of  human  life,  closes  as  follows : — 

What  unp:\r.illeled  de<9truction !  The  immolations  of  an  Indian  Juggumauth  dwindle 
into  insignificance  before  it !  We  ag^n  repeat,  nothing  but  slavery  is  worthy  to  be 
oompareu  for  its  horrors  with  this  monstrous  system  of  iniquity.  As  we  write,  we  ere 
amesed  at  the  enormity  of  its  unprincipledness,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  destructive^ 
Mea.  Its  very  enormity  seems  m  some  nieasure  to  protect  it  Were  it  a  minor  eTil» 
it  eeems  as  though  one  might  grapple  with  it  As  it  is,  it  is  beyond  the  compaae  oT 
our  grasp.  No  Wi>rds  are  adequate  to  expose  its  evil,  no  fires  of  indignant  feeling  are 
fierce  em>ugh  to  blast  it 
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eDormomi  wealth  H  brings  into  our  coffers  is  its  only  jnstifieation,  the  cheers  of 
yioMslaTed  wretches  its  onW  welcome ;  the  curees  of  all  that  is  moral  and  virtuoas 
ID  ao  empire  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  attend  its  introduction ;  the  prayers 

of  eoligbtened  Christians  deprecate  its  course ;  the  indignation  of  all  righteous  minds  is 
iteooly  **God-Bj)eed." 

It  takes  with  it  fire  and  sword,  slaughter  and  death ;  it  leaves  behind  it  bankrupt 
fartonea,  idiotized  minds,  broken  hearts  and  ruined  souls.  Foe  to  all  the  intf  rests  of 
hunumity,  hostile  to  the  scanty  virtues  of  earth,  and  warrring  against  the  overflowing 
benevolence  of  heaven ;  may  we  soon  have  to  rejoice  over  its  abolition. 


AMOS  UWRENCE,  THE  BENEVOLENT  MERCHANT. 
TTie  Commonwealth  reports  the  following  passage  in  Eulogy  of  Amos  Lawrencb, 
(a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Abbot  LAwasNCE,  late  minister  to  England,)  from  a  Sermon  on 
"The  Means  of  Living  and  the  Ends  of  Life,'*  preached  at  the  new  Mufcic  Hall,  in 
Boston,  January  2d,  1853,  by  the  Rev.  TflEODoas  Parker. 

"Only  two  days  ago,  there  died,  in  this  city,  a  man  rich  in  money,  but  far  more  rich 
io  manhood.  I  suppose  he  had  his  faults,  his  deformities  of  character.  Of  course  he 
bad.  It  takes  many  men  to  make  up  a  complete  man.  Humanity  is  so  wide  and 
deep  that  all  the  world  cannot  drink  it  dry.  He  came  here  poor,  from  a  little  country 
town.  He  came  with  nothing — nothing  but  himself,  I  mean ;  and  a  man  i:*  not  ap- 
praiaed,  only  taxed.  He  came  obscure ;  nobody  knew  Amos  Lawrence  forty  five  years 
•go,  nor  cared  whether  the  handkerchief  in  which  he  carried  his  wardrobe,  trudging  to 
town,  was  little  or  large.  He  acquired  a  large  estate ;  got  it  by  industry,  forecast, 
pradence,  thrift — honest  industry,  forecast,  prudence,  thrift.  He  earned  what  he  got, 
ttd  a  great  deal  more.  He  was  proud  of  his  life ;  honorably  proud  that  he  made  his 
own  fortune,  and  started  with  *  nothing  but  his  hands.'  Sometimes  he  took  gentlemen 
to  Orotnn,  and  showed  them  half  a  mile  of  stone  wall  which  the  boy  Amos  had  laid  on 
^  p&teraal  homestead.   That  was  something  for  a  rich  merchant  to  be  proud  of. 

"He  knew  what  few  men  understand — when  to  stop  accumulating.  At  the  age 
when  the  summer  of  passion  has  grown  cool,  and  the  winter  of  ambition  begins  eeri- 
ly to  set  in,  when  avarice  and  love  of  power,  of  distinction,  and  of  office,  begin  to 
jjke  hold  of  men,  when  the  leaves  of  instinctive  genero&ity  fall,  and  the  selfish  bark 
wgina  to  tighten  about  the  man — some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  had  acquired  a 
estate,  he  said  to  himself — '  Enough !  No  more  accumulation  of  that  t-ort  to 
**ke  me  a  miser,  and  my  children  worse  than  misers.'  So  he  sought  to  use  nobly 
wkathe  had  manfully  won.   He  lived  comfortably  but  discreetly.   He  didn't  keep 

*  A  brave  old  bouse  at  a  bountiful  rate, 
Wiib  balf-a-score  of  servouta  to  wait  at  tbe  gate.' 

^'His  charity  was  greater  than  his  estate.   In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  he  has 
Stjen  away  to  the  poor  a  larger  fortune  than  he  has  left  to  his  family.   ^But  he  gave 
^th  as  much  wisdom  as  generosity.   His  money  lengthened  his  arm,  because  he  had 
heart  in  his  bosom.   He  looked  up  his  old  customers  whom  he  had  known  in 
^  poor  days — which  were  their  rich  ones — and  helped  them  in  their  need.  He 
^ht  the  poor  of  this  city, and  gave  them  his  gold,  his  attention,  and  the  sympathy 
^bis  honest  heart   He  prayed  for  the  poor,  but  prayed  gold.   He  built  churches — 
''^  for  his  own  sect  alone,  for  he  had  piety  without  narrowness,  and  took  religion  in  a 
Natural  way;  churches  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  for  poor  op- 
PT^d  black  men,  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada ;  nay,  more,  he  helped  them  in  their 
He  helped  colleges,  gave  them  libraries,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  He 
'^btoat  young  men  of  talents  and  character,  but  poor  and  struggling  for  education, 
ttd  nude  a  long  arm  to  each  down  to  their  need,  sendin^^  parcels  of  books,  pieces  of 
to  make  a  sailor's  jacket  or  cloak,  or  money  to  pay  the  term  bills.   He  lent 
when  the  loan  was  better  than  the  gift   That  bountiful  hand  was  felt  on  the 
of  the  Pacific   He  was  his  own  executor  and  the  trustee  of  his  own  charity 
He  didn't  leave  it  for  his  heirs  to  distribute  his  benevolence  at  their  cost  At 
r'l^^  Guet  he  administered  the  benefactions  of  his  testament   At  the  end  of  a  for- 
year,  he  occe  found  .thirty  thousand  dollars  more  than  he  had  looked  for  as  his 
We  of  the  annual  profits.   In  a  mouth  he  had  invested  it  all — in  various  charities. 
He  oooldn't  eat  his  morsel  alone — the  good  man. 
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"  His  benevolence  came  ont  also  in  smaller  things,  in  his  daily  life.  He  let  theboyt 
cling  on  behind  bis  carriage — grown  men  did  so,  but  invisibly;  he  gave  sleigh- rides t4 
boys  and  girls,  and  had  a  gentle  word  and  kindly  smile  for  all  he  met. 

He  coveted  no  distinction.  He  had  no  title,  and  wasn't  a  *  General,'  a  '  Cokod 
a  *  Captain,*  or  *  Honoraole,'— only  plain  *  Mister/  'Esquu-e,*  and  *  Deacon,  at  th 
end. 

His  charity  was  as  unostentatious  as  the  dew  in  summer.  Blessing  the  gim  \) 
the  motive,  the  receiver  by  the  quicker  life  and  greater  growth,  it  made  no  noise  i 
falling  to  the  ground.  In  Boston,  which  suspiciously  scrutinizes  righteousnesB  wil 
the  same  eye  which  blinks  at  the  most  hideous  profligacy,  though  as  public  ittl 
street — even  the  daily  press  never  accused  his  charity  of  loving  to  be  looked  at 

"Of  good  judgment,  good  common  sense,  careful,  exact,  methodical,  diligent,! 
was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect.  He  had  no  uncommon  culture  of  the  understands 
and  the  imagination,  and  of  the  highest  reason  still  less.  But  in  respect  to  the  greal 
faculties — in  respect  of  conscience,  affection,  the  religious  element,  he  was  weliba 
well  bred,  eminently  well  disciplined  by  himselfl 

**  He  was  truly  a  religious  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  thought  as  Calvio 
Luther  thought,  or  believed  by  Peter,  James  or  John.  Perhaps  he  believed  M 
things  which  the  Apostles  never  thought  of,  and  rejected  others  which  they  all  had 
reverence. 

"  When  I  say  he  was  a  religious  man,  I  mean  that  he  loved  God  and  loved  m 
He  had  no  m  tre  doubt  that  God  would  receive  him  to  heaven  than  that  he  hinii 
would  make  all  men  happy  if  he  could.  Reverencing  God,  he  reverenced  the  b 
of  God — I  mean  the  natural  laws  of  morality,  the  laws  of  justice  and  of  love.  1 
religion  was  not  ascetic,  but  good-natured  and  of  a  cheerful  countenance.  Hia  pi 
became  morality.  The  iirst  rule  that  he  took  to  his  counting  house  was  the  gw 
rule,  and  he  never  laid  it  by — buying,  and  selling,  and  giving  by  that  standard  n 
sure.  So  he  traveled  along,  on  that  path  which  widens  and  brightens  as  it  lead 
heaven. 

**  Here  was  a  man  who  knew  the  odds  between  the  Means  of  Living  and  the  end 
Life.  He  knew  the  true  use  of  riches.  They  served  as  a  material  basis  for  gi 
manly  excellence.  His  ton  of  gold  was  a  power  to  feed,  to  clothe,  to  house,  and  wj 
and  comfort  needy  men ;  a  power  to  educate  the  mind,  to  cheer  the  affections,  to  b 
the  soul.  To  many  a  poor  boy,  to  many  a  sad  mother,  he  gave  a  *  merry  Christn 
on  the  earth,  and  now,  in  due  time,  God  has  taken  him  to  celebrate  Epiphany  and  1 
Year's  day  in  Heaven  I" 


SUICIDE  OF  A  LONDON  MERCHANT. 

Mr.  Leschallas,  says  an  English  journal,  the  paper  maker,  who  for  many  yean 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  paper  maker  and  wholesale  stationer,  in  Bi 
Row,  Watling-street,  London,  committed  self-destruction  on  Monday  mo  ning 
shooting  himself  through  the  head,  in  his  warehouse  in  Sise-lane.  During  the 
nine  months  Mr.  Leschallas,  who  was  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  has  labored  u 
a  delusion  that  his  business  was  going  to  ruin  and  himself  to  poverty,  wherci 
fact,  matters  were  the  reverse,  for  his  affairs,  recently  gone  into,  exhibited  a  1 
capital  in  reserve  after  all  claims  and  liabilities  had  been  cleared.  It  was  stated 
he  had  £80,000  in  Ptock,  besides  £60,000  in  bills  in  hand  ;  yet  he  was  constantly 
plaining  of.  and  persisting  in,  his  approaching  insolvencv.  Twice  or  thrice  during 
time  specified  he  was  thwarted  in  attempting  to  shoot  himself.  An  inquest  was 
by  Mr.  Payne,  the  coroner,  and  a  verdict  of  temporary  derangement  returned. 


FERUYIAN  BARK. 

La  Ouscarilla,  (Peruvian  bark,)  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Bolivia, 
a  duty  of  $10  per  quintal  to  the  government  for  the  right  of  cutting.  Notwithstai 
this  duty,  the  exportation  has  been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  the  Congress  paa 
law,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  which  took  effect  aboat  a  year  since,  prohihitiii^ 
further  cutting  for  five  years. 
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I— The  Demoeracy  of  Christianity,  or  an  Analysis  of  the  Bible  and  its  Doctrines  in 
their  relation  to  the  Principle  of  Democracy.  By  Wm.  Goodell.  2  void.,  12mo., 
pp.  848  and  623    New  York  :  Cady  <b  Burgess. 

It  is  DO  ordinary  task  to  unfold  the  subject  embraced  in  this  title  with  the  ability 
of  vhich  it  is  worthy.  In  this  work  it  is  divided  into  four  part«j — the  first  of  which, 
begioDiDg  with  the  origin  of  mankind,  follows  down  through  the  Old  Testament,  their 
lastory,  especially  in  the  lice  of  the  Jewish  race,  poinlinfif  out  the  elements  of  Demo- 
cracy, wherever  they  make  their  appearance.  The  Second  part  discuftses  the  more 
direct  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  part  Third,  the  Institutions  of  Christianity,  with 
their  bearings  upon  the  principle  of  Democracy,  are  more  particularly  examini-d  ;  and 
in  the  Fourth  part,  the  actual  and  prospective  eflfects  of  Christianity  are  considered, 
"nie  ability  of  the  work  is  unquestionable,  and  every  page  furnishes  material  for  re- 
flection. It  is  the  most  systematic  and  complete  examination  of  tlie  subject  which  has 
been  published.   Of  course,  it  brings  the  author  in  contact  with  many  mooted  points 

Church  Polity,  which  be  has  treated  with  much  learning. 

1— Pictorial  Fiefd-Book  of  the  devolution ;  or.  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. By  Benson  J.  Lossino.  With  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  by 
L088IMO  AND  Barritt,  chiefly  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Vol.  2,  8vo., 
pp.  880.  New  York :  Harper  A,  Bros. 

This  volume  completes  the  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution.  The  labor  of  its  prepar- 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  with  justice,  unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  detaila  of  events  after  many  years  have  elapf^ed.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
^'•loeto  Americans,  not  so  much  for  anything  new  or  striking  in  its  contents,  but  as 
being  the  treasure-house  of  all  those  minute  incidents  of  the  war  which  are  hallowed 

the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  among  whom  they  occurred,  and  which  have  been 
J^oloasly  gathered  by  the  author.  Nor  are  the  more  important  events  of  the  Reyo- 
Iiition  overlooked.  These  are  narrated  with  the  same  fullness,  though  not  dwelling 
'^poo  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest,  or  the  diticussions  which  took  place.  In 
•kort,  the  work  possesses  all  that  interest  which  attaches  to  the  personal  narratives  of 
^  old  soldiers  of  that  war. 

TJitf  Private]  lAfe  of  Daniel  Webster,   By  Chas.  Lankan.  12mo.,  pp.  206.  New 
Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

author  of  these  pages  occupied  the  close  relation  of  private  secretary  to  the  dis- 
MugniBbed  statesmen.  He  has  often  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Webster  at  both  his  places 
^  residence,  and  been  entertained  as  his  intimate  friend.  Of  course  he  has  here  at- 
^pted  to  offer  the  public  only  those  interesting  particulars  which  the  public  have  a 
Ight  to  claim.  AU  those  incidents  in  the  private  life  of  an  individual,  which  belong 
^ths  retirement  of  home,  he  has,  with  due  delicacy  and  discrimination,  withheld, 
^e  author  a  man  of  talent  and  an  able  writer.  There  are  marks  of  haste  in  his 
P>gee  and  some  evident  misstatements,  but  apart  from  these,  the  book  will  be  found 
^  of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  of  the  many  volumes  before  the  public 

^"^•Ify  Life  and  Acts  in  Hungary  in  the  years  1848  and  1849.  By  Arthur  Gorgei. 
l2iDa,  pp.  616.   New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

^^orgei,  the  reputed  traitor  of  the  Hungarian  cause,  states  his  own  defense  in  these 
It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  specimen  of  special  pleading  which  does  honor 
'^fher  to  the  bead  nor  heart  of  its  author.   It  contains  nothing  which  will  remove  or 
"'^''jhiiah  the  puUic  sentiment  of  mankind  on  his  conduct,  or  obtain  for  him  any  special 
^^pfi  with  hooorable  men. 

^^dtfin&m  Pocket  Miscellany,   Vol  8.   12mo.,  pp.  180.   Boston :  Gould  <&  lin- 
New  York :  Adriane  d  Sherman. 
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t^CameliuM  Nepoi,    With  Noten  Explanatory  and  Historical    By  Chis.  Amw, 

LL.  D.    12ina,  pp.  896.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothera. 

Cornelius  Nepos  has  justly  obtained  very  extensive  favor  as  a  text  book  in  sdMoli. 
It  is  a  very  attractive  book  for  young  students,  yet  imperfect  and  inaccurate  in  miny 
of  its  historical  and  geographical  details.    These  errors,  however,  have  been  ctfefi% 
corrected  in  this  edition,  which  is  embellished  with  the  rich  learning  of  Dr. 
and  rendered  suitable  for  a  text  book  in  any  institution. 

l.'-IIittory  of  Romut^u.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravinga.  12mo,  pp.  S08. 
New  York :  Harper  <fe  Brothers. 

The  reputation  of  Abbott's  works  is  well  known  and  established.  This  toIobm, 
containing  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by 
the  author  to  furnish  the  reading  community  with  accurate  and  faithful  accounts  of  t» 
lives  and  actions  of  personages  of  ancient  times.  The  inventiori  of  the  aathor  is  «i 
brought  into  exercise  to  add  interest  to  his  pages,  but  the  charm  consists  in  th«ad- 
mirable  selection  of  incidents  and  facts  in  the  lives  of  those  of  whom  he  writes. 

B.-^Elcmenta  of  Geology.  By  Moses  Geat,  A.  M.,  and  C.  B.  Adams.  12iiia,  pp  t». 
New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  outlines  of  American  and  European  Geology  in  a  cofr 
denscd  form.  It  is  elementary  in  its  character,  and  particularly  designed  for  stodoli 
in  Geoli)gy.  With  a  view  of  rendering  the  subject  attractive  to  t^e  general  reada; 
the  most  important  theories  of  the  science  are  discussed,  including  its  practical  appli- 
cations and  relations  to  Natural  Theology  and  Revelation.  The  illaatrations  ha?e  be* 
drawn  Irom  the  whole  field  of  geological  phenomena. 

9.  — (7or7i«7/tf  and  his  Times,    By  M.  Guizot.    12mo.,  pp.  395.   New  York:  Haip* 

Brothers. 

This  is  an  important  production  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  French  literatura,*- 
pecially  that  which  embraces  the  poetry  of  Corneille  and  his  times.  It  is  an  iWJ 
learned,  and  elegant  criticism,  valuable  in  this  respect  to  all  scholars,  independeat" 
the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

10.  — Bianca.  A  Tale  of  Erin  and  Italy.  By  Edward  Maturut,  Esq.  12mo,pp. 
396.   New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  is  a  descriptive  tale  of  life  in  Ireland  and  Italy.  It  is  written  with  spirit  la^ 
vigor,  and  oftentimes  displays  more  than  usual  power. 

\\,—L'ife  of  Sir  Waller  Scott.  By  Donald  McLeod.  12mo.,  pp.  298.  New  YoA: 
Charlcrt  Scribner. 

An  aildilional  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  almost  seem  superfluous,  but  wehaj 
in  this  a  combination  of  the  rich  and  varied  materials  furnished  by  Irving,  I/w^ 
hart,  and  many  others.  Thf-^e  bketches  are  very  spirited  and  graphic,  and  will  W 
foun<l  very  acceptable  by  those  who  are  wearied  wiih  the  voluminous  correspond!"* 
of  Scott.  We  have  a  picture  of  Scott  as  he  naturally  appeared,  which  is  setoff  1^ 
an  admirable  selection  of  the  most  striking  and  agreeable  incidents  of  his  career. 

12. — Frank  Freeman  a  Barber  Shop.  A  Tale.  By  Rev.  Raymond  R.  Hall,  IXU 
12mo.,  pp.  a43.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  a  Uile  brought  out  in  the  wake  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  presenting  consernlHi 
and  moderate  views.  It  c^)ntai(is  some  striking  scenes  and  stirring  passages,  andi** 
presents  Southern  life  with  much  truthfulness  and  candor. 

18. — Xiyht  Thourjhtn  on  Life^  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Edward  Youxo,  LUD. 
With  a  Memoir  of  Uie  Author,  a  Critical  View  of  his  Writings,  and  ExplanaUny 
Notes.    By  J.  R.  Boyd.    12mvx,  pp,  616. 

14. — The  ParadiM  Ijoat.    By  John  Milton.    With  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critifli^ 
Edited  by  James  R.  Boyd.    12mo.,  pp.  552.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Oa 
This  series  of  classic  poetry  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  educational 

poiH>«.   The  notes  are  very  full  and  extensive,  answermg  all  points  worth v  of  the  ^ 

tontion  of  youth.    Wo  trust  their  adoption  will  become  as  extensive  as  tiieir  mtfi^ 

may  justly  claim. 
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\%t^(Mimm  <^  Atinmamy.  By  Sir  Johw  F.  W.  Hkrbcbil.  A  New  EditioD, 
vitb  Namerods  Plates  and  Wood-cuts.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and 
Lea. 

Hie  outlines  of  this  admirable  work  first  appeared  as  a  part  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedii  in  the  year  1838.  Since  then  it  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  much  new  matter 
m  been  adaed,  and  some  parts,  especially  that  relating  to  the  lunar  and  planetary 
patnrbatioQs,  have  been  entirely  rewritten.  It  is  now  very  complete  in  its  contents, 
indmay  be  regarded  as  **  up  to  the  actual  state  of  Astronomy."  The  elements  of  the 
fav  new  planets  have  been  added,  and  the  improved  elements  of  four  othern  have 
been  eobstituted  for  the  provisional  ones  given  m  former  editions.  The  remarkable 
^Movery  of  an  additional  ring  of  Saturn,  and  the  curious  researches  of  M.  Peters  on 
tiw  |iroper  motion  of  Sirius,  with  several  minor  features,  are  also  noticed.  The  whole 
drift  uid  tenor  of  the  work,  it  should  be  observed,  is  explanatory ;  and.  as  such,  it  be- 
conei  Qoe  of  the  best  we  now  have  on  Astronomy. 

l^The  Analyiieal  Chemisfs  Assistant:  a  Manual  of  Chemical  An^Ui/sis.  Both 
Q»alitative  and  Quafititative  of  Natural  and  Artifi<:ial  Inorganic  Coifipoitnds  ;  to 
fskiek  are  Appended  tk^Rules  for^Detecting  Arsenic  in  case  of  Poisoning.  By  Fred- 
niGK  WoBHLBK.  Translated  by  Oscae  M.  LEisEa.  12mo.,  pp.  314.  Philadel- 
phia: Henry  C.  Baird. 

Id  this  work  we  have  an  excellent  treatise  in  a  popular  style,  containing  directions 
fcr  Mng  and  analyzing  the  numerous  inorganic  compounds  of  nature  and  art  Such 
avorkhas  long  been  needed  for  popular  use.  In  its  present  complete  form  it  con- 
ttias  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  German  Edition,  descriptions  of  the  more  gen- 
eral manipulations  necessary  in  conducting  chemical  analyses,  the  modes  of  analyzing 
Bsaj  substances  not  included  in  the  original,  and  the  results  themselves.  The  per  cent- 
^  of  ingredients  sought  is  added,  and  many  other  valuable  features  which  render 
ittroljanseful  book. 

1*^-— i  Treatise  on  Screw  Propellers  aud  their  Steam  Engines^  with  Practical  Rules 
•irf  Examples  how  to  Calculate  and  Construct  the  same  for  any  description  of  Ves- 
fdt,  accompanied  with  a  Treatise  on  Bodies  in  Motion  in  Fluid,  exemplified  for 
Profel/ers  and  Vessels;  also  a  FtUl  Description  of  a  Calculating  Machine.  By  J. 
W.  NAsraoM.   Svc,  pp.  282.   Philadelphia :  H.  C.  Baird. 

Id  this  treatise  will  be  found  the  results  of  several  gears'  experience  and  observation 
^tbe  part  of  the  author.  A  principal  object  with  him  has  been  to  obtain  formula)  to 
"Qovthe  variations  that  arise  in  practice.  Proper  co-efficient<4  have  been  introduced 
^Dttke  the  formulae  eimple  and  practical,  where  practice  differs  from  theorjr.  The 
^teota  of  the  volume  have  been  evidently  prepared  with  much  care  and  investi- 
gatioQ. 

18.— 7!ltf  Real  Presence  of  tlie  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
^wharist,  proved  from  Scripture,  In  Bight  Lectures  Delivered  in  the  English 
OoUege.Rome.  By  Cardinal  Wiseman.  12mo.,  pp.  811.  Baltimore:  J.  Murphy 
*Co. 

%  is  not  intended  less  for  a  controversial  work,  than  to  serve  for  the  instruction 
^  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Roman  Church  rests 
^  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  view  of  the  question  is  stated 
much  fullness,  candor,  sincerity,  and  elegance  of  diction.  The  writer  is  neither 
^%Qted  nor  bitter,  but  nobly  qualified  for  the  position  he  holds  in  England.  All  those 
^  have  been  led  by  the  bitterness  of  denominations  to  investigate  Christian  truths 
themselves,  should  read  this  eloquent  statement  of  the  Roman  side  in  this  funda- 
^'^^Btal  article  of  controversy. 

^^'-^A  Caieehism  of  Sacred  History,  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Translated 
^  the  French.   By  A  Fkikmd  or  Youth.   24mo.,  pp.  124.   Baltimore:  Murphy 

Ooui  with  the  Silver  Lining,   By  the  Author  of   A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun- 
wi,"  etc   18 mo.,  pp.  70.  Boston:  James  Munro  A  Co. 

A  efaarmiog  little  story. 
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21 .  — Napoleon  in  Exile;  or,  a  Voice  from  8L  Helena.  The  OpiDionB  and  lUfleetkm 
of  Napoleon  on  the  most  Impurtant  Events  in  his  Life  and  Government,  in  his  own 
words.  By  Barrt  O'Meara.  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  328  and  832.  New  York:  J.& 
Redtield. 

This  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  length  of  time,  and  has  obtained  tlM 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  interesting  records  of  the  opioioBi 
and  reflcfctions  of  Napoleon  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  author  was  medicii 
officer  of  the  English  Government  at  St  Helena  to  the  household  of  Napoleon.  Hi 
relations  to  the  Emperor  were  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  character,  an 
bis  reports  of  c<>nvereations  are  given  with  great  fidelity.  Relating,  as  they  do^  ti 
public  men  and  afifairs  in  Europe,  they  possess  a  genuine  interest  to  all  readers. 

22.  — Song8  of  the  Seasons,  and  otiier  Foems,  By  Jambs  Linbn.  12mo.,  pp.  l** 
New  York :  Redfield. 

The  author  of  these  pages  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Magazines,  wba 
poems  have  been  very  extensively  copied  in  the  papers.  The  generosity  of  suhscril 
mg  friends  has  enabled  the  author  to  bring  out  his  volume  without  any  solicituds  of 
pecuniary  character.  He  says,  with  critics  I  have  nothing  to  do."  In  cooformit 
with  this  assertion  we  therefore  forbear  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  th 
poems. 

28. —  Woodworth*8  American  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.    By  Fkakou  i 
WooDWORTH,  author  of  "Stories  about  Animals,"  "  Uncle  Frank's  Home  Sboriei^ 
etc,  etc.    r2mo.,  pp.  288.   Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  <&  Co. 
The  plan  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  before  us,  is  similar  to  that  € 
*' Chambers*  Mii^cellany,"  which  has  had  such  an  immense  sale  in  England  and  iK 
United  States.    Each  volume,  complete  in  itself,  is  illustrated  with  numerous  cob 
The  series  is  to  consiH  of  ten  volumes,  issued  at  irregular  intervals  until  their  oott 
pletion.   It  is  well  adapted  to  the  family  circle,  and  although  free  from  sectarianisA 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Sunday  School  Libraries. 

^i.—The  Tell'Tale ;  or,  Home  Secrets.    Told  by  Old  Traveler.   By  Trusta,  Author  << 
*'  Sunny  Side,"  "  Peep  at  Number  Five,"  <tc.   Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co. 
A  most  interesting  and  instructive  volume  for  the  young,  which  many  children  of  ft 
larger  growth  "  will  read  with  delight.   The  recent  death  of  the  authoress  leodi  ft 

melancholy  charm  to  the  narrative. 

25.  — Hints  toxaards  Reformers,  in  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  By  Hot" 
AGE  Greclet.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  With  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Leaiooi. 
12mo.,  pp.  426.   New  York :  Fowlers  A  Wells. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  second  edition  of  this  instructive  and  pleasant  voloai 
has  already  been  called  for.  It  is  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  talents  and  meritscf 
the  author.  This  edition  contains,  in  addition  to  former  ones,  an  appendix,  in  whiebii 
included  an  interesting  article  on  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  results. 

26.  — The  Scientific  American.   New  York  :  Munn  A,  Co. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  aod 
we  cannot  do  our  young  men  better  service,  especially  if  engaged  in  mechuueil 
or  artii) tic  pursuits,  than  in  recommending  them  to  subscribe  for  it  Asajourmlof 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  ranks  high  in  our  periodical  literature,  being  devoted  to  tkt 
dififu^ion  of  sound  practical  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treatSw  ManoAO' 
turers  and  Agriculturists  will  find  much  valuable  matter  relating  to  their  imporUot 
branches  of  the  national  industry. 

27.  — DistumelVs  Railroad,  Steamboat,  and  Telegraph  Book  :  being  a  Guide  thrums 
the  United  Slates  and  Canada.   New  York :  J.  DistumelL 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  this  valuable  little  manual  is  the  informatisl 
it  embodies  in  relation  to  the  telegraphic  system,  now  so  extensively  in  use  in  tb* 
United  Statea  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  work  now  published  that  contains  full  lO^ 
accurate  mformation  on  that  subjecL 

2S.—  WnvfrUy  Novels.    Vole.  8,  9,  and  10.   Hart's  Cheap  Edition.  lyanhoe, 
Monastery,  The  Abbott.   Philadelphia:  A.  Hart 
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}^Bla9eryand  Anti-Slavery:  a  History  of  the  Oreat  Struggle  in  both  Hemiitpheret, 
with  a  View  of  the  Slavery  Question  in  the  United  Stales.  By  William  Goodbll, 
Mlhor  of  the  "Democracy  of  Christianity."  12mo.  pp.  602.  New  York :  William 
Haroed. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  the  author,  ia  to  furnish,  in  one  volume,  an 
ibttnct  fur  convenient  reference,  a  g^eat  mass  of  historical  lofv^rmation  concerning  * 
dtrefT — in  this  country  and  Qreat  Britain — information  that  is  now  to  be  foui.d  only 
by  looking  over  a  vast  number  of  volumes  or  pamphlets,  and  the  newspapers  and 
■Cittcred  documents  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  work  is  evidently  compiled  with 
ttKh  l&bur  and  care,  and  aside  from  the  anti-slavery  views  of  the  author  it  contains, 
till,  ve  doubt  not,  interest  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  on  a  subject  which  has 
wued  a  good  deal  bitterness  of  feelmg. 

^.^Village  lAfe  in  Egyjyt :  with  Sketches  of  the  Said.  By  Batlk  St.  John.  2  vols. 
12mo.,  pp.  216  <&  224.   Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  A  Fields. 

In  an  attempt  to  describe  the  life  of  the  codntry  population  of  Egypt,  the  author 
on  ioond,  to  some  extent,  a  new  field.  The  writings  of  travelers  generally,  present 
Vwitb  few  glimpses  of  the  real  character  and  condition  of  these  people.  Uere  we 
I^Te,  therefore,  both  novelty  and  instruction.  The  condition,  the  unvaried  degredation 
^the  mass  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
0^,  foroishes  a  subject  of  profound  interest.  The  sensitive  reader  will  follow  the 
piuof  this  author  with  more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  will  find  his  pages  varied 
^  pleasing  pictures  and  sad  associations . 

tL— ^A*  Boy  Hunters  ;  or.  Adventures  in  Search  of  a  White  Buffalo,  By  Captain 
MiTNE  Reio.  With  Illustrations,  by  William  Hak VST.  16mo.,  pp.  364.  Boston: 
l^or,  Reed  <fc  Fields. 

Here  is  a  volume  written  expressly  for  boys.  It  deals  in  those  physical,  rather 
^  moral  facts,  which  are  certain  to  arrest  their  attention.  It  is  wrought  out  of 
^thful  materials,  and  written  with  much  spu-it  and  simplicity.  It  can  hardly  fail  of 
•  Warm  welcome  among  young  readers. 

^t-^The  Martyrs,  Heroes,  and  Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant.  By  Georox  Oilfil- 
Ux,  M.  A.    i2mo.,  pp.  264.   New  York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

Hie  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  a  succinct  and  impartial  account  of  the 
™<tory  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the  character  of  its  prioci- 
Nictors,  and  some  general  deductions  applicable  to  the  great  question  of  the  pres- 
^(lay.  The  author  is  a  powerful  and  eluqueut  writer,  at  times  egotistical  and  vain, 
^oevertheless  entitled  to  high  consideration.  His  materials  have  been  gathered 
^the  best  sources  to  1)6  found  and  his  woik  possesses  a  substantial  value. 

^•^The  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Deserts :  or  the  Wonders  of  God  in 
the  WifdtrnesM,  To  which  is  added  an  appendix.  16mo.,  pp.  609.  New  York :  D.  <& 
J.SadlierdbCa 

h  the  biographies  of  these  ancient  Sv.ints,  the  reader  will  find  most  interesting 
fcoords  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  become  illustrious  by  their  eminent  virtues.  It 
of  the  richest  treasures  which  the  Catholic  Church  possesses ;  neither  can  it  be 
^^^of  value  to  men  of  every  faith,  as  exemplifying  the  attainments  in  excellence 
J^hich  our  nature  is  capable .  The  volume  is  printed  on  good  paper  in  clear  and 
*"tinct  type,  and  very  handsomely  bound. 

^^The  Art-Journal  for  November  and  December.   New  York  :  George  Virtue. 

These  numbers  open  with  a  fine  engraving  of  the  "  Farm  Yard,"  from  a  picture  in 
J»  Vernon  Gallery.   Then  follow :— The  Council  of  Horses,"  "  The  Installation," 
*Worimel  and  the  Witch,"  "  Ruins  in  Italy,"  all  of  which  are  engraved  from  pictures 
Vemou  Gallery.   The  contents,  as  usual,  are  replete  with  information  relative 
Fine  Arts,  interspersed  with  a  large  number  of  striking  cuts.   This  is,  in  truth, 
^most  valuable  journal  of  art  before  the  public. 

^Tke  Pretty  Plate.   By  Johm  Vincent,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Darley.    ISmo.,  pp. 
Ha  New  York:  Eedfiekl. 
A  Ttty  pretty  book. 
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86.  --7%«  Experience  of  Life,  B j  £.  M.  Sewall.  12mo.  New  York :  D.  Apppl 
&  Go. 

This  is  another  of  those  attractive  and  excellent  tales  from  the  pen  of  a  bigbl; 
complished  author.  The  interest  of  the  story  as  such,  is  well  maintained ;  and 
admirable  reflections  and  thoughts  respecting  life  and  its  lessons,  possess  a  degr 
;Falue  both  from  their  truthfulness  and  their  genuine  Christian  character. 

87.  —  Waverley Novels.  Library  Edition.  Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.  and! 
Parker. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  the  unrivaled  works  of  the  great  novelist,  now  in  ooor 
publication,  has  reached  its  twenty-second  volume.  The  printing,  binding,  and  [ 
are  excellent,  and  altogether  it  b  one  of  the  most  desirable  editions  of  the  day. 

ZS.^The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon.  A  Romance  of  the  Last  Century,  By  Wn 
M.  Thackeray.   2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  267  and  271.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  ^ 

One  of  the  latest  numbers  of  Appleton*s  Popular  Library  contains  this  very  a 
able  work,  from  the  pen  of  Thackeray.  It  originally  appeared  in  Frazer's  Mag 
as  far  back  as  in  1844. 

89. — El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Maneha,  Neuva  Edicion,  Con 
y  Anotada,  Par  Don  Euqemio  de  Ochoa.  12mo.,  pp.  695.  New  York :  D 
pleton  &  Co. 

Students  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  literature  are  certainly  under 
gations  to  these  publishers  for  this  excellent  copy  of  the  choicest  edition  of 
Quixote  which  has  been  issued  in  Madrid  Its  accuracy,  typographical,  and  ge 
appearance  are  excellent. 

40.  — The  Temperance  Reformation.  Its  History  from  the  Organization  of  the 
Temperance  Society  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Liquor  Law  of  Maine,  1851,  at 
CotiHcquent  Influence  of  the  Promulgation  of  that  Law  on  the  Political  Inter 
the  State  of  New  York,  1852.  By  llev.  Lebbeas  Armstrong.  12mo.,  pp 
New  York:  Fowlers  <&  Wells. 

These  reminiscences  contain  a  great  variety  of  matter  instructive  and  agreeal 
all  interested  in  the  great  temperance  reform. 

41.  — History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Ca 
Schuyler  Hamilton.   12mo.,  pp.  116.   Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  & 

No  full  account  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  devices  of  the  "  star-spa 
banner  "  has  ever  before,  we  believe,  been  published.  Forbroke,  in  his  Dictioni 
Antiquities,  furnishes  the  most  information  on  the  subject  of  standards  generally 
outline  of  his  treatise  is  contained  in  these  pages.  The  additional  historical  d( 
relating  particularly  to  the  American  flog,  are  carefully  collected  and  full  of  inU 

42.  — Day-Dreams.  By  Martha  Allen.  12mo.,  pp.  154.  Philadelphia:  Lippi 
Grambo  <b  Ca 

Thoughts,  fancies,  and  dreams,  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  with  conside 
geniality  of  sentiment 

48. — The  Seasons.  By  James  Thomson.  With  Critical  Observations  of  variou 
thors  on  his  Character,  and  ^'oteB,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  James  R.  ] 
12mo.,  pp.  381.   A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co. 

44.— Waverley  Novels.  Ahbotsford  Edition.  Vol.  9,  part  1 8.  The  Betrothed- 
Talisman.    12mo.,  pp.  800.   Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &,  Co. 

4h,'—TaUis'  Scripture  Natural  History  for  YouiK  Part  17.  New  York:  J.l 
dbCa 

A  complete  little  work  on  Natural  History,  embracing  every  species  mention 
the  Bible,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  cuta 


46.— i7ff<«r  SonurtL  A  Novel,   By  N.  M.   8 vc,  pp.  181.   J  hiladelphia :  A.  1 
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Art.  I.— UCIPIOCin  WITH  THE  BUTI8H  PIOTIRGBSi 

wm  wm  nra  BRinni  p&omnm— in  vmm  zxxno  ooiwRBti— me.  malb's  rmoromuui 

.  8BWASO— ASrOLUnONAKT  BrPOKTI  TO  OBTAIN  CANADA^POUTIOAb  TROVBLBl  OBOWUM 
If  OmU  BBLATIONI  TO  THBBB  PBOVIBCB8— BBOWTB  OP  OUB  COM MBBCB  WITH  TH8M— CAUttB 
MAT!  BBTABD8D  IT— OOMKBBCIAL  POLICY  OP  OUB  OOTBBNMBHT,  BBCtPOCrTT— TMB 
imCTITB  TABIPPB  BABBD  ONLT  ON  BBTALIATION— BTATIBTICI  OP  THB  PBOVINCIAL  TBABB— 
ttfBBNTBBINOTBB  VNITBDtTATBB  PBOM  CANADA  BOOBLB  TBAT  PBOM  BBBAT  BBITAIN— NA- 
BP  00»  TNADB  WITB  THB  PBOPIBCBS— THB  PUBBBIBB— BBCIPBOCITT  MBBTINB  OP  OVB 
■MSH  AT  BLOUCBBrBB— POPULATION  OP  THB  PBOVINCBB— PBOPUCTl  0BJBCTIOB8  TO  BB- 
CBVf— UMUBTTO  OVB  AOBICULTUBB— TO  OUB  MANUPACTUBBt  AND  COMMBBCB— LOM  OPEBT* 
-CONKrrBNCT  BBQUIBBI  Ut  TO  ADTANCB  IN  THB  BBCIPBOCATINO  8TITBM— BBIUMB  OP 
CBNTB  PAVOBINB  BBdPBOCITT— DBTAILBD  ITATUTICt  OP  TBAD8  WITH  THB  PBOPlNOBt. 

fill  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  been  attentive  to  the  proceed- 
f  the  session  of  Ck>ngre88  just  dosing,  that  the  subject  which  nas  been 
ne  years  in  discussion,  of  establishing  a  reciprocal  free  trade  between 
nited  States  and  the  British  North  American  Ck>lonies,  made  its  way 
into  their  deliberations  as  to  get  upon  the  table  of  the  House  Com- 
I  on  Commerce,  and  that  there  it  unfortunately  stuck,  the  proposition 
in  a  bill  to  effect  so  much  of  the  object  as  was  required  through 
apslative  action  of  our  government,  bein^  negatived  by,  we  believe,  a 
te.  We  were,  and  yet  are,  sorry  for  this  issue.  Not  that  this  action 
I  Committee,  with  the  presumed  acquiescence  of  either  or  both  houses, 
sly  settled  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  matter,  beyond  the  credit  or  dis- 
wnich  should  attach  to  the  particular  Congress  now  expiring,  for  its  course 
premises.  For  the  question  has  heretofore  met  with  more  serious  nega- 
than  this.  It  will  be  brought  up  again,  and  discussed  afresh,  and  the 
,  we  think  there  is  very  slender  reason  to  doubt,  will  be,  that,  ultimatelyi 
afere  our  approach  to  any  very  remote  point  in  the  future,  our  com- 
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xnerdal  afiaire  with  these  colonies  will  be  placed  upon  the  proposed  footinj 
Another  period  like  that  which  has  elapsed  since  tne  change  in  our  relatioi 
as  sister-provinces  with  British  America,  could  scarcely  by  any  possibility  I 
added  to  the  age  of  the  unwise  restrictions,  that,  in  so  considerable  a  d^^r 
separate  regions  whose  natural  interests  would  connect  them  so  closely  t 
gether.  That  link  of  the  restrictive  system  which  forms  the  wall  on  01 
northern  frontier,  has  a  paralysis  much  in  advance  of  the  weakness  that  is  on 
coming  the  general  body,  and  but  a  very  few  years,  at  the  utmost^  can  i 
tervene,  before  it  will  be  completely  detruncated.  What  we  regret  is,  on 
the  delay  in  effecting  what  should  have  been  long  ago  accomplished.  Evei 
day's  deferral  we  regard  as  something  lost  For  that  reason  we  won 
rather  have  acknowl^ffed  the  merit  of  the  XXXIId  than  of  the  XXXIB 
Congress ;  and  eamesUy  hope  that  the  XXXTTTd  will  not  compel  ui 
withhold  the  award  for  the  XXXIVth. 

That  our  relations  with  the  British  American  dependencies,  are  of  sob 
importance,  no  one  who  has  given  the  matter  even  a  casual  considentk 
will  affect  to  deny ;  and  we  presume  nobody  will  doubt  that  the  legblato 
who  are  about  to  go  home  have  bestowed  their  lonff-continued  and  im 
earnest  attention  upon  subjects  of  exceedingly  less  public  concern.  Whi 
ever  may  be  the  real  importance  of  the  affidr  of  Cuba,  it  ought  not  1 
wholly  overslough  our  interest  in  Canada,  and  we  are  not  quite  displease 
with  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hale,  to  include  Canada  alonff  with  CubSi  i 
the  benefits  of  the  re-aiffirmed  Munroe  principle,"  so  called,  although 
was  evidently  one  of  those  incongruous  propositions  with  which  the&cetioi 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  so  frequently  assayed  to  vindicate  a  pv 
ject  not  meeting  his  approbation.  Mr.  Seward,  indeed,  seems  to  have  001 
sidered  the  proposition  as  made  in  earnest,  and  seriously  promised  to  fp 
it  his  support ;  but  the  real  character  of  the  motion  is  dear  on  observui 
the  simple  tsuit  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolutions,  with  the  amendnMC 
embodied,  would  be  to  affect  our  security  on  one  side,  by  preventing  tl 
possession  of  certain  territory  by  the  power  whom  we  would  have  most 
roar  from  as  an  enemy ;  and  to  conserve  our  peace  on  the  other  side,  by  prevei 
ing  the  transfer  of  territory,  now  owned  by  that  nation,  to  any  weaker  pow« 
But  with  whatever  motive  proffidred,  the  proposition  had  at  least  the  me: 
of  suggesting  a  division  of  the  legislative  and  public  attention  among  pdc 
in  our  foreign  afiGurs  well  deserving  consideration,  instead  of  concentratb 
thought  in  a  single  direction,  to  the  danger  of  imprudent  action. 

The  peace  of  1788,  which  established  the  nationality  of  the  United  Stab 
practically  created,  at  the  same  time,  a  foreign  nation  whose  southern  limit  m 
coterminous  v^ith  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  our  northern  boundary.  F<^ 
seeing  the  danger,  which  might  result  from  such  a  disintegration  of  the  « 
colonial  territory  and  interests,  and  the  disadvantages  which  would  sur^ 
follow  it,  the  sagacious  statesman  who  directed  our  affairs  at  that  day, 
tempted  to  unite  the  whole  in  one  destiny.  They  did  this  first,  by  an  e 
nest  invitation  to  the  more  northern  provinces  to  make  common  caua^ 
the  revolutionary  effort,  not  expecting  any  aid  at  all  commensurate  with  ' 
increased  burden  of  defense  on  their  own  part,  but  deliberately  and  no^ 
intending  the  enlargement  of  their  own  risk  in  sincere  regard  to  the  inters 
of  their  neighbors,  and  with  cautious  forethought  for  their  own  future.  V 
fraternal  propoaition  the  loyal  Canadians  positively  declined.  A  seconA 
fort  was  maoe  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  by  conquest,  and  another 
entile  Mure  was  tke  ntult  Accordingly,  when  the  provinces  iiatAei 
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\o  the  mother  countrj  became  a  natioD,  thoee  well-affected  became,  practi- 
€illjf  another  nation.  As  thos  constituted,  this  foreign  dominion  embraced 
a  mt  area  of  territory  reaching  from  about  the  average  latitude  of  46°  to  the 
Polar  Ocean,  and  extending,  including  the  wilderness  region,  across  the 
whde  continent 

He  poliUcal  troubles  which  had  been  foreseen  from  this  division  were 
raal,and  visited  our  conntry  with  no  insignificant  force.  Our  Northern  and 
North  Western  Indians  were  kept  in  almost  perpetual  war  upon  our  own 
people,  through  the  means  of  emissaries  from  Canada,  whence  they  derived 
Ae  means  of  malting  such  hostility  effective,  arms,  ammunition,  and  money ; 
nd  there  they  found  protection  when  they  fled  from  the  punishment  of  their 
Ml.  Emissaries  from  Canada  even  ventured,  in  times  of  strong  party 
eooBmotion,  among  the  white  population,  seeking  the  subversion  of  the  Union, 
m  006  case  the  enlargement  of  British  America  by  the  re-annexation  of  New 
AgUmd  appears  to  nave  been  seriously  undertaken.  Of  course,  the  success 
<t  these  secret  plenipotentiaries  was  very  inconsiderable  in  that  field.  But 
^  VS'^te  of  troubles  from  this  source  was  in  such  a  degree  vexatiouSi 
that  opon  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  English  War,  our  government,  as 
>  lint  step,  prcnected  an  invasion  of  Canada,  and  directed  its  main  efforts 
^uiog  nearly  the  whole  contest,  to  the  conquest  of  that  region.  The  design 
Ued,  and  British  America  remained  British  still — ^as  foreign  to  us  as  ever. 

Sooe  then,  this  foreign  attitude  has  been  the  occasion  of  several  angry 
^ottirioDs  between  our  government  and  that  to  which  upper  North  America 
<^  allegiance.  The  Fisheries  have  given  rise  to  two  or  three  disputes, 
^itte  have  been  two  serious  boundary  contentions,  and  another  difficulty 
W  arisen  out  of  an  attempted  revolution  in  Canada,  of  which  the  main 

Sof  the  sympathizers,  if  not  also  of  the  projectors,  hailed  from  the 
^ied  States  side  of  the  line.   Each  of  these  disputes  critically  endangered 
^  peace  of  the  two  countries — which  as  regards  iliany  concerns  of  mankind, 
St  this  time  synonymous  with  the  peace  of  the  worid — and  were  adjusted 
^y  hf  long  and  tedious  negotiations,  in  some  of  which  the  best  statesman- 
of  both  countries  was  put  to  its  utmost  stretch,  to  devise  the  means  of 
^voidiDg  an  armed  contact.  Certainl  v,  after  all  that  we  are  pleased  to  say  of  the 
^^^lertopping  influence  with  which  o^er  external  territories  affect  our  interests, 
'*H)re  of  the  difficulties,  the  vexations,  the  real  emergencies  in  the  whole 
^ourse  of  our  ibreign  affiurs,  have  flowed  from  this  British  America,  than 
''Om  any  other  one,  or  indeed  than  have  been  cast  in  our  way,  by  all  other 
^erei^  nations,  dependencies,  islands,  or  whatever  other  form  of  power  or 
^^ion  m  the  world.   We  do  not  utter  this  as  the  preamble  to  a  flibustier- 
*V  dedaration  against  the  possessorshi^  that  holds  over  Canada  and  her  sis- 
^  colonies.   We  invite  none  of  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  day  to  turn 
^h«r  nuunch  toward  the  north-star.    We  do  not  ask  for  the  enlargement  of 
Uie  Munroe  doctrine,  that  Great  Britain  may  be  driven  out  of  her  old  do- 
Duain,  and  pushed  from  the  continent  altogether.    Nor,  with  all  respect  to 
Messrs.  Seward  and  Hale,  do  we  see  the  policy  of  declaring  that  no  foreign 
power  hut  EngUind  shall  hold  those  provinces.    We  wish  simply  to  present 
^Us  view  of  political  affaire,  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  strengthening  onr 
^Mdly  relations  with  British  America,  of  harmonizing,  and  as  far  as  con- 
veaieQ^  intermingling  our  interests  with  theirs.   By  this  means  we  may  se- 
a  stable  friend  in  that  quarter,  perhaps  convert  a  maker  of  trouble  into 
V|  effident  mediator,  in  any  case  of  future  collision  with  England,  and  secure, 
^iftoBt  giving  occasion  of  offense  to  that  pow^,  that  poli&al  gravitation  of 
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these  dependencies  of  hers,  which,  as  John  Qnincy  Adams  said  of  Cnbi, 
would  cause  them,  when  disjoined  by  anj  means  from  their  present  annstoal 
connection,  to  fall  into  the  bosom  of  the  American  Union. 

The  enlarged  vision  of  our  fathers  embraced  the  commercial  as  wdl  ft 
the  political  aspect  of  Canada,  as  the  upper  provinces  generally  were  ciBei 
But  the  circumstances  of  both  parties  at  that  time  and  long  after,  rendend 
the  commercial  disadvantages  of  the  separation  less  obvious  than  the  pofife* 
ical,  and  indeed,  as  they  have  been  to  this  day,  far  less  momentous,  ii 
the  peace  of  1788,  both  regions  were  very  sparsely  settled,  the  Unitad 
States  having  only  about  8,000,000,  and  the  provinces  bnt  250,000  infaik- 
itants.  There  was  then  little  field  for  enterprise  in  a  trade  across  the  tar 
tiers,  and  apart  from  the  commercial  restrictions  set  up  on  both  sidfii)!! 
almost  unexplored  wilderness  lay  along  nearly  the  whole  route  of  the  bon- 
dary. 

As  the  States  and  Provinces  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  eneqiyi  md 
as  the  waste  gradually  filled  and  the  means  of  communication  bettered,  s 
Commerce,  not  indeed  at  any  time  proportioned  thereto,  yet  respectable,  wis 
gradually  developed.  The  importance  of  this  trade  would  have  been  vaillf 
greater,  but  for  the  several  unfriendly  causes,  of— first,  the  political  ^"^^ 
which  have  been  so  marked  and  continuous;  second,  a  repukion  betweentts 
governments  of  the  States  and  colonies  in  consequence  of  these  difficnWeij 
and  a  similar  feeling  among  the  people ;  third,  the  indifference  of  oar  coo- 
mercial  men,  until  a  period  quite  recent,  to  the  abilities  of  other  part»« 
America,  and  a  too  great  dependence  on  European  trade ;  a  sort  of  * 
American  feeling  that  was  at  one  time  entirely  too  prevalent,  and  in  80»« 
things  extended  even  to  the  undervaluing  of  our  own  country  ;  fourth,  tW 
policy  consistently  maintained  by  the  British  government,  of  engroffling  U 
herself  the  entire  commercial  value  of  her  dependences.  Theactivi^^ 
these  causes  has  been,  of  late  years,  considerably  modified — that  i»i  tl>*J 
has  been  political  quiet — a  more  sociable  feeling*  has  grown  up  between  tiij 
government  and  the  people  of  the  provinces,  and  the  United  Stat€«|Wj 
wealth  of  the  American  continent  and  the  advantages  of  a  continental  tii* 
are  better  recognized,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  abatement  of 
tariff  obstructions.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  within  the  latter  p«no( 
our  trade  with  the  provinces  has  augmented  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ^ 
offered  an  earnest  of  what  it  would  have  been,  and  of  what  it  will  beccin* 
under  improved  political  and  commercial  relations. 

The  general  policy  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  freq«* 
exceedingly  "protective"  tariffe  enacted,  which  were  really  based  on  tfc 
single  ground  of  retaliation,  and  could  have  been  passed  on  no  other;  « 

Klicy,  we  say,  which  has  been  consistently  pursued  by  our  government,  b 
en  tJbat  of  reciprocal  Commerce  wherever  other  nations  were  disposed 
meet  us  on  an  equal  footing  and  in  a  fair  field.  As  early  as  1816,  CongK 
passed  an  act  tendering  to  every  nation  a  free  and  liberal  competition  i 
the  Commerce  of  their  respective  countries.  A  commercial  treaty  on  tl 
basis,  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stati 
the  result  of  it  is  well  known.  The  commercial  marine  of  both  countr 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  both  have  reason  to  acknowledge  the  ft 
sight  of  the  statesman  who  prompted  these  liberal  measures. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  our  trade  with  the  provinces,  and  sonM 
the  reasons  for  desiring  the  extension  of  our  communication  with  them,  i 
be  seon  in  the  statistics  relating  to  this  trade,  which  follow  in  this  aiii 
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lb  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Britiah  Nortli  American  Golo- 
embracing  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
aad  Prince  Edward's  Island,  amounted  in  1827  to  but  $445,118,  and  the 
cqxHtB  to  those  places  during  the  same  period  to  $2,704,614.  The  imports 
fcffthe  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  amounted  to  $6,093,112,  and  the 
aporti  for  the  same  time  to  $12,014,932 — of  thb  sum,  $2,093,300  is  made 
i^of  foreign  merchandise  for  Canada  alone,  this  branch  of  the  trade  bemg 
iulitated  by  the  warehouse  and  drawback  system  passed  by  Congress  in 
1840.  The  undoubted  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  cause  a  large  por 
tin  of  the  foreign  merchandise  intended  for  the  provincial  markets  to  pass 
tiwmgh  the  porta  of  the  United  States,  giving  to  our  vessels  the  freight 
Crmii  the  places  of  its  production,  and  to  our  canals,  and  railroads,  and  otiber 
nodes  of  internal  transit|  the  transportation  from  our  ports  to  the  northern 
bootier. 

•The  commercial  miurine  of  these  colonies  in  1 806,  embraced  1,265  vessels, 
maMoring  71,943  tons ;  and  in  1848,  5,385  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
427,518.  In  addition  to  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  British  North  American 
BrorineeB,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1847,  there 
vweoQ  the  registers  of  the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1,717 
melsjof  the  burden  of  548,327  tons,  built  in  these  provinces. 

The  tonnage  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
Horth  American  Provinces,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  was 
M'2,334  tons,  while  that  from  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  1,110,702  tons— K>nly  about  half  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
^  colonies. 

The  Commerce  by  sea  between  the  United  States  and  the  provinces  of 
Voyi  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
vlucli  has  within  a  few  years  enlarged  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  is  car- 
litd  on  almost  exclusively  in  British  vessels.  But,  although  their  vessels  are 
^  employed  therein,  our  Eastern  merchants  have  found  this  a  profitable 
^nde,  and  have  encouraged  its  extension.  Wood,  coal,  and  fish  are  among 
^  principal  articles  brought  thence  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  lat- 
^  they  have  no  market  but  our  own.  It  is  in  the  waters  of  these  provin- 
^  that  the  theater  of  our  own  Fisheries,  so  important,  first  for  their  pro- 
^■eti?e  value,  and  second  as  the  nursery  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  world, 

located.  And  for  this  interest,  were  there  no  other  consideration,  we 
*iKmId  earnestly  seek  an  arrangement  which  should  give  our  fishermen  the 
•iJeitricted  range  of  those  waters,  add  the  coast  fishery  (by  far  the  most 
^oable)  to  that  of  the  sea,  and  relieve  them  from  the  captures,  confisca- 
^iQOs,  and  whole  routine  of  great  and  petty  annoyances  to  which  they  are 
^  ittbjected.  It  is  well  to  add  here,  as  a  significant  item,  that  a  meeting 
^  recently  convened  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  the  principal  fishing-port 
^  the  United  States,  of  the  fishermen  of  Essex  County,  at  which  resolutions 
^  adopted  in  favor  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with  the  British  Provinces,  as 
^  basis  of  an  arrangement  admitting  our  vessels  to  full  privileges  in  their 
Hitherto,  it  must  be  rememl^red,  that  the  fishermen  have  been  al- 
*oit  entirely  protectionists  after  the  strictest  secL  The  change  is  auspicious, 
^  the  sentiment  promulged  by  the  Gloucester  meeting  should  have  great 
^'^t  in  Congress,  and  with  the  executive,  as  the  voice  of  a  party  having 
P^bly  a  stronger  interest  in  the  subject  in  consideration  than  any  other 
of  our  population.  We  believe  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to 
^Nit,  that  if  a  £ur  proposition  is  made  on  our  part  to  the  British  Govern- 
^fKAf  the  very  important  concessions  intimated  can  readily  be  obtained. 
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The  trade  with  Canada  is  conducted  chiefly  in  American  Teasda,  and  be- 
aideB  the  carnage  of  merchandise,  a  considerable  amount  of  our  tonnage  ii 
also  employed  in  the  transportation  of  emigrants  thither  from  Great  BritiiB. 

The  present  population  of  these  provinces  is  toward  three  nulKona,  aid 
probably  rather  more  than  that  of  the  United  States  at  the  oommenooBttft 
of  the  Revolution — Canada  East  having,  by  the  census  of  1862,  904,782; 
Canada  West  050,630;  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  276,117.  Net 
Brunswick  has  about  250,000 ;  Newfoundland  about  100,000 ;  and  Priiee 
Edward's  Island  about  70,000.  Add  200,000  for  the  population  of  Ae 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  territories,  and  we  have  a  total  of  abott 
2,750,000 ;  which  is  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  population. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Canada  were  moderately  estimated  in  1848 
to  reach  the  value  of  $25,000,000,  and  are  probably  at  this  time  fully  of  the 
value  of  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  Those  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  lie 
so  limited,  that  they  have  mostly  been  supplied  by  Canada  and  the  Umtei 
States.  From  the  latter  they  receive  flour,  poii,  lard,  butter,  beef,  vA 
cotton,  woolen,  leather,  and  other  manufactures.  A  large  and  protpeitMS 
trade  is  kept  up  by  these  provinces  with  England  and  the  West  Indies,  tbar 
ports  being  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Canada  sends  to  England  timber,  sawed  lumber,  stores,  wheat,  flovr, 
peltries,  ashes,  dec.  Under  our  bonded  and  warehousing  system,  a  lirge 
portion  of  this  export  goes  by  the  way  of  our  Atlantic  ports. 

The  situation  of  Canada,  were  natural  causes  allowed  their  full  onentiooy 
would  infallibly  insure  to  the  United  States  almost  the  whole  supply  of  the 
Canadian  market,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  wants,  and  would  lead 
her  people  hither  as  almost  the  sole  outlet  of  her  products.  Beside  propia- 
quity,  and  the  vastly  superior  means  of  communication  they  have  with 
that  great  region  is,  with  all  its  marts,  so  far  back  from  the  ocean,  m  to 
be,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  absolutely  inaccessible  to  ships  for  near^ 
months  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  the  voyage  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrew* 
is  subjected  to  such  heavy  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expense* 
consequent  on  its  long  and  hazardous  nature,  as  to  seriously  incommode  the 
portion  of  the  trade  that  seeks  that  channel,  which  embraces  the  whole  ex- 
ternal Commerce  of  the  two  provinces,  except  that  which  b  carried  on  with, 
or  makes  its  way  through,  the  United  States.  Of  course,  the  Eastern  pro^" 
incea  are  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

Our  imports  from  Canada  alone,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  Jnt*» 
1861,  amounted  to  $4,956,471,  composed  of  the  productions  of  agricultnrei 
the  forest,  <fec.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  lumber  th*^ 
reaches  our  tide-water  is  from  these  provinces,  and  about  thirty- five  per  eca* 
of  its  value  there  is  expended  in  transportation  after  crossing  the  frootier. 

Under  the  operation  of  her  commercial  regulations,  and  our  warehousiif 
sjitem,  Canada  divides  her  imports  about  equally  between  the  United  Stat^ 
and  Great  Britain.   The  free  admission  of  her  agricultural  productions, 
the  Hd vantages  of  our  position,  must  necessarily  tend  to  enlar^  our  port>^ 
of  the  trade,  and  ultimately  center  much  the  larger  part  of  it  in  the  Untt^ 
States.    Our  domestic  exports  to  the  provinces,  in  1851,  amounted  to  tb^ 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  entire  importation  from  them,  indudi^ 
bonded  and  duty-paying  productions,  and  exclusive  of  the  large  retail  ti0^ 
in  our  frontier  ports. 

Our  exports  to  Canada  are  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  manufectured  goo**^ 
tobaooo,  sperm  and  other  oils,  rice,  com,  pork,  drc ;  ahnost  every  art^le  ^ 
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taoportatioii,  also,  is  sent  there  under  the  law  minting  a  drawback 
»  on  exports — amounting,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1851, 

Canadas  alone,  to  $7,927,140.  Our  exports  to  the  provinces  are 
'  in  amount  than  to  any  other  country,  except  England  and  France, 
T  imports  from  the  same  source  are  exceeded  only  by  the  trade  with 
id,  France,  Cuba,  and  Brazil.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  these 
ritons  are  made  with  reference  to  the  trade  with  countries  whose  rev- 
oKce  suffers  nothing  to  escape  it,  while  on  our  extended  frontier  a  re- 
ind  imperfect  revenue  system  prevails,  affording  every  fadlity  for  the 
iction  of  produce  without  the  payment  of  duty, 
ra  are  several  objections  urged  to  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty, 
we  will  briefly  notice.  The  principal  of  these  is,  the  fear  of  competi- 
ith  our  agricultural  productions  in  our  own  marketn,  without  any  com- 
ing advantage.  What  the  extent  of  the  injury  would  be,  we  shall 
aunine,  and  in  the  remme  presently  to  be  made,  the  amount  of  corn- 
ion  will  appear.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  produce  of  the  Oana- 
.d  our  Nortnern  States  are  of  the  same  description,  and  the  surplus  of 
I  sent  to  the  same  market — principally  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West 
Ishinds — and  are  received  there  subject,  in  every  respect,  to  the  same 
)a,  consequently  any  difierence  in  price  that  may  exist  in  the  place  of 
!lion,  shouki  be  attributed  to  the  greater  expense  of  getting  it  to 
t,  other  things  being  equal.  If,  therefore,  bv  any  terms  of  reciprocity, 
odace  of  the  provinces  could  avail  itself  of  the  same  facilities  of  trans- 
ion  with  our  own,  the  result  would  bo,  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  our 
3tbns,  but  to  raise  that  of  the  provinces ;  and  to  give  to  us,  moreover, 
[vantages  of  all  the  internal  transportation,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
tof  it  to  the  foreign  market;  thus,  without  doing  injury  to  either, 
fill  be  largely  benefited,  and  the  fear  of  competition  allayed  by  the 
ntion  of  prices  at  home. 

see  no  reason  to  fear,  however,  even  if  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
ian  products  untaxed  to  our  markets,  should  be  unfavorable  to  our 
s  at  the  outset,  that  they  would  not  very  soon  recover  and  be  able  to 
tin  their  ground.  With  the  assimilation  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
ies  that  would  rapidly  follow  the  proposed  intimacy,  all  the  safeguard 
I  would  be  afforded  them.  We  have  as  much  land  to  work  upon  as 
lighbors,  and  it  is  at  the  least  as  productive,  and  as  well  adapted  to 
rm  of  cultivation  as  theirs.  The  facilities  for  carrying  the  product  of 
nd  to  our  markets  will  be,  for  equal  distances,  as  good  as  those  possessed 
I  Canadian  farmer  will  ever  be  to  the  same  markets.  If  our  land  is 
cheap  as  that  of  Canada — of  which  we  are  not  informed — it  will  be 
vp  soon,  as  the  increased  profits  of  Canadian  farming,  and  the  progren 
^ration — which  is  so  rapidly  going  on,  and  which  would  increase  yet 
onder  such  circumstances — must  occasion  the  rise  of  land  in  Canada. 
1  labor  is  cheaper  there,  the  required  protection  would  soon  be  afford- 
by  the  augmentation  in  value  of  that  labor,  consequent  upon  the 
1  of  business,  the  rise  of  property,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior 
t  living  to  that  which  now  prevails.  For  these  results  we  should  not 
o  wait  long.  Again,  just  in  proportion  as  the  products  of  Canada 
enter  into  our  home  market,  would  the  market  for  our  manufacturea 
ada  be  enlarged,  and — to  use  a  protectionist  argument — our  manu- 
Dg  industry  would  be  to  that  extent  increased,  and  thus  the  market  of 
m  fiumer  not  only  kept  good,  but  bettered  by  the  demand  for  me- 
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ohaiaoB  and  operatiTes  from  those  already  engaged  on  the  soil,  or  in  ottn 
avocatioDs. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  proposed  measure  would  prove  bjoii 
ous  to  our  manufactures,  and  would  damage  also  the  Commerce  <rf  all  M 
Atlantic  ports,  seriously  a£fecUng  also  the  national  revenue,  by  the  oppoid 
nity  given  of  bringing  foreign  merchandise  into  the  United  States  by  wa 
of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  frontier,  free  of  duty.  This  objection  ia  at  kii 
partially  answered  by  the  (act  before  remarked,  of  the  great  length  and  tt 
hazard  of  the  voyage  that  way,  and  the  heavier  costs  of  freight,  insuranc 
<kc  To  this,  agaiu,  must  be  added  the  costs  of  land  transportation  in  Gii 
ada  to  the  frontier,  and  in  the  United  States  from  the  frontier  to  the  a& 
where  its  chief  market  would  be  found.  Thus  a  cargo  coming  by  that  roQi 
to  New  York,  would  have,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  lea 
400  miles  by  water,  and  300  miles'  journey  by  land,  before  reaching  th 
place.  The  reduction  of  those  imposts  upon  the  movement  of  goods  calk 
national  tari&,  is  now  also  getting  much  in  fashion — and  there  is  somethii 
goin^  on  that  looks  mightily  like  a  downfall  of  the  whole  system.  Bi 
wheuier  it  fall  entirely  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  taxes  wi 
be  considerably  lightened,  before  long,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  els 
where.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  total  repeal  of  duties  c 
one  frontier  should  be  succeeded  by  the  reduction  of  them  on  another,  an 
on  all  others ;  and  of  course  the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  lessen  or  total 
remove  whatever  motive  before  existed  to  send  merchandises  from  Englai 
to  New  York  or  Boston,  via  Quebec  and  Montreal,  instead  of  the  dire 
route. 

But  if  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  progressionists  in  respect  of  tariff  limit 
tion,  we  have  still,  at  least  a  partial  protection  under  the  present  arrang 
ment  of  our  own  and  the  British  duties.  At  this  moment  our  manufactur 
of  Woolen  and  Cotton  goods  are  admitted  into  the  American  ports  of  Gie 
Britain,  at  a  duty  of  ten  to  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent — the  same  as  pa 
upon  her  own  manufactures — while  we  demand  twenty  to  thirty  per 
on  the  same  description  of  merchandise  when  imported  into  the  Uniti 
States.  This  difference  of  duty  is  deemed  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  tl 
importation  of  these  articles  into  the  United  States,  except  through  our  A 
lantic  ports. 

But  apart  from  all  this,  the  objectors  forget  that  time  is  most  emphatici 
ly  money  in  this  age  of  the  world,  and  is  becoming,  with  the  new  inventk 
of  every  day  accelerating  locomotive  speed  and  convenience,  of  more  aa 
more  market  value.  It  wont  do  just  at  the  moment  when  the  genioa  ( 
Fulton  is  about  paling  before  that  of  Ericsson,  and  hot-air  vessels  are  t 
take  the  place  of  steamships,  for  our  merchants  to  go  back  to  the  old  sailio 
packets,  and  direct  them  to  that  veir  sinuous  inlet  to  the  harbor  of  Ne 


carried  on  by  that  route  more  than  is  at  present,  but  it  cannot  reach  the  « 
tent  some  people's  fears  lead  them  to  imagine. 

But  whatever  injury  may  be  done  to  our  manufactures  from  that  som 
will  fall  infinitely  below  the  advantage  to  them  from  reciprocity.  We  ha? 
in  the  provinces,  a  field  respectable  enough  already,  rapidly  growing,  ai 
with  a  capacity  of  extension  almost  indefinite.  To  refer  to  a  protectioni 
argument  again,  the  great  population  which  those  countries  are  to  sustai 
will  be  our  best  foreign  customers  from  the  very  favoring  circumstance 
thnr  being  so  near  to  us.   When  a  few  more  railroads  and  short  oanak  ai 
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completed,  in  that  quarter,  it  will  be  quite  an  easy  thing  to  get  to  market 
It  appears  that  the  American  manufactured  goods,  of  every  description,  ex- 
ported to  Canada  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1861,  amounted  to 
W,337,278 :  and  to  the  Eastern  provinces,  to  $914,483.  The  latter  proT- 
iaces  manufiicture  comparatively  nothing. 

Another  objection  urged  is,  the  loss  of  the  revenue  now  collected  on  the 
GSamdian  firoDtier.  To  this  we  answer,  that,  as  the  case  stands,  the  inhab- 
itants on  the  firontier  in  their  daily  intercourse  and  exchanges,  have  little  or 
i&o  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  produce  intended  for  domestic  uses ; 
aii4i  the  revenue  tables  are  made  up  with  reference  principally  to  more  vala* 
al>l«  prodocUons,  and  in  quantities  intended  for  foreign  markets,  such  aa 
^li^t,  flour,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  <fec  It  may  be  true  that  a  revenue  ap- 
]>earB  to  be  derived  from  the  trade,  but  these  productions  are  mostly  intena- 
©<1  for  exportation — and  are  entered  and  forwarded  under  a  warehouse  bond 
;  to  our  sea-ports,  to  be  transported  thence  to  their  destined  markets ;  and 

lias  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  revenue  actually  paid  into  the 
triQttury  from  this  source,  does  not  much  exceed  the  expense  of  collecting  it 
X*be  process  of  collection  is  therefore  a  needless  burden  upon  the  government, 
axid  a  useless  vexation  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

But  even  were  the  relinquishment  of  the  frontier  collection  a  loss  of  rev- 
enue, it  would  make  poor  weight  against  the  augmentation  of  the  general 
pTX)sperity  eflected  thereby.  And  its  little  moment  would  be  wholly  dis- 
sipated when  we  reflect  that  its  relinquishment  would  be  the  means  of 
M^'TOg  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people,  by  the  reduction  of  British  duties 
purchased  by  its  sacrifice,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  bagatelle  lost  to 
'the  treasury;  and  should  its  replacement  be  needed  by  the  government, 
ow  people  would  cheerfully  pay  it  back  out  of  the  savings  made  in  the 
opewtion. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  first  to  propose  terms  of  Reciprocity  to 
tlie  commercial  world,  and  when  other  nations  have  at  last  come  to  recog^ 
liize  the  wisdom  of  our  policy,  and  begun  to  conform  their  actions  to  our 
^ews,  and  to  repudiate  the  false  systems  so  long  and  obstinately  adhered 
to  by  them,  it  is  indeed  an  inopportune  moment  for  us  to  deny  our 
oim  promulgations,  leave  others  to  exercise  the  guardianship  and  derive 
Ae  benefit  of  them,  and  seize  ourselves  upon  their  cast-away  and  worn-out 
^nrors.  .  The  British  government,  which  some  of  us  are  disposed  to  regard, 
vid  which  may  be  in  some  sense,  a  sort  of  ancient-fogy  machine,  now  comes 
fcfward,  and  proposes  to  the  Proposer  of  Reciprocity,  that  that  liberality, 
which  at  our  instance  was  conceded  in  regard  to  foreign  Commerce,  be  ex- 
uded also  to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  two  countries.    Mr.  Johannes  Bull 
<^^d1^  has,  as  he  is  accused,  one  eye  at  least  to  his  own  interest,  in  thk 
'^iggestion,  and  so  shall  wo  have  to  ours,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  it ; 
^  thus  for  Mr.  Bull's  self-regard  is  simply  the  reflex  of  our  idea.    But  he 
taken  us  upon  our  own  ground — shot  at  us  with  our  own  rifle — and  it 
JjJJnow  appear  rather  weak  in  us,  when  the  ofler  is  renewed  to  President 
as  It  of  course  will  be,  for  our  straight-forward  executive  to  answer 
^ministry:  "Gentlemen,  this.  *  progressive'  nation  has  determined  to 
no  further  in  this  matter  I    We  invited  you  along  this  road,  and 
^'^^woended  the  route  very  warmly  to  your  consideration;  but  we  are  our^ 
■^vei  rather  afraid  to  travel  this  way,  after  all,  and  must  stay  where  we  are. 
]^  you  *go  ahead,'  gentlemen,  and  we'll  stand  here  and  look  after  you. 
^  &et  is,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  motto  called  txethior^  which  is  the  great- 
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est  idea  among  us  next  to  our  e  plurUms  unumy  and  excMar^  wdAvboi 
requires  us  to  stand  still,  perfectly  still,  gentlemen.  No,  gentlemen,  701 
ccatU  have  any  of  our  coast-trade,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  *  gaesa.'  Koi  I 
cent's  worth,  gentlemen.  We  have  a  great  country,  gentlemen,  and  are  tb 
most  progressive  people  on  earth.  We've  got  as  much  as  we  can  do,  gen 
tlemen,  in  reaffirming  Monroe  doctrines,  licking  feeble  nations  and  Inditfu 
swallowing  up  the  continent,  electing  Presidents,  and  dividing  the  ipcA 
This  is  the  nineteenth  century,  gentlemen,  and  we  are  the  foremost  powe 
of  the  earth.  No,  gentlemen,  you  canU  have  any  of  our  coast-trmde.  Son] 
to  disappoint  you,  gentlemen,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Good  morning,  gentle 
men." 

To  sum  up  the  several  reasons  which  make  commercial  redprocity  wit! 
British  North  America  desirable  : — 

COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAQSS. 

1.  It  will  enlarge  our  Internal  Trade  generally;  will  famish  seven 
new  articles  of  traffic  therefor,  or  contribute  an  additional  supply  of  thoi 
in  which  there  is  room  for  an  enlarged  business ;  will  increase  the  bosinei 
and  profits  of  all  our  inland  transportation  agencies,  and  stimulate  the  ei 
tension  of  our  railroad  and  canal  system  ;  will  build  up  our  towns,  and  ii 
dace  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  whole  frontier  region. 

2.  It  will,  in  like  manner,  increase  our  Coasting  Trade,  enlai^g  th 
number  of  vessels  therein  employed. 

3. .  It  will  enlarge  our  Foreign  Trade,  both  increasing  freight  for  our  ship 
and  adding  to  the  amount  embarked  on  our  own  account— -diverting  a  lata 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  vastly  enlarging  that  alreadi 
conducted  through  our  ports.  New  York  will  become  the  great  entrra^ 
of  the  provinces,  although  Boston  and  Portland  will  share  liberally  in  tin 
trade,  and  all  our  seaports  will  feel  its  influence,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
growth.  The  increased  wealth  and  general  development,  the  effect  of  tk: 
commercial  prosperity,  will  be  felt  advantageously  by  all  sections  of  Q 
Union. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

4.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Canac 
which,  we  think,  must  occur,  would  relieve  our  fiirmers  from  the  injury 
present  felt  from  the  introduction  of  these  products  under  existing  circnx 
stances.  They  must,  at  all  events,  derive  a  share  of  benefit  from  the  h 
creased  prosperity  of  other  classes ;  and  the  body  of  them  will  find  thei 
interest  materially  advanced,  in  the  more  rapid  growth  of  towns  througbofl 
the  North,  and  in  the  filling  up  of  the  border  region,  now  used  only  fi^ool 
tivation  or  lying  wild,  by  a  mechanical  and  trying  population,  drawing  i 
part  of  those  before  farmers  into  those  pursuits. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

5.  It  would  greatly  enlarge  the  market  of  our  manufacturers,  and  domor 
service  to  them  than  a  return  to  the  high  tarifib  for  which  some  of  thai 
have  been  so  clamorous.  And  the  impetus  given  to  one  or  more  of  01 
great  interests  would  favorably  affect  every  species  of  industry  in  the  whol 
country.  ^  You  cannot  fatten  your  finger  " — the  whole  body  must  improi 
with  it.  It  would  provide  more  room  for  the  general  employment  of  01 
own  people,  and  the  hundred  thousands  of  emigrants  yearly  arriving  \m 
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in  Ao  buOding  of  towns,  railroads,  4rc  To  the  laboring  men  it  would  bring 
&e  farther  adrantage  of  a  cheapening  of  several  articles  of  large  oonsump- 
&0|  m  wood,  coal,  fish,  d^c. 

FISHING. 

6.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  our  fishermen,  in  affordinff 
tbem  a  privilege  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  British  America,  and  unrestrainea 
beoie  of  all  their  seas — and  in  relieving  tbcm  from  a  very  annoying  sur- 
veillance which  has  been  kept  over  them.  These  concessions,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  trade,  would  far  more  than  make  up  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the 
fiw  admiaaion  of  the  provincial  fishermen  to  our  markets. 

riNANOIAL. 

f.  It  would  relieve  onr  government  from  the  maintenance  of  an  nnpro- 
dnotiTe,  and  therefore  uaeleas  as  well  as  vexatious  portion  of  its  revenue 
sptem. 

POUTIOAL. 

8.  It  will  be  a  partial  re-union  of  the  old  British  colonial  empire,  enkin- 
dling a  fiiendly  feeling  throughout  tbe  provinces,  will  prevent  many  political 
trooUes  which  might  else  arise  with  England,  in  regard  to  these  provinces, 
uid  ftdfitate  the  adjustment  of  whatever  disputes  might  so  arise.  It  would 
^uidoabtedly  be  an  mitiatory  step  to  a  course  of  events  and  circumstances 
ending  in  tae  re-incorporation  of  the  provinces  into  our  system,  and  their 
'^^^ttaiehment  to  our  destiny.  But  should  not  that  be  the  issue,  still  the 
population  of  the  northern  frontier  would  T)e  the  best  defense  that  could  be 
*®<^Qied  against  an  invasion  in  time  of  war  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
the  Oanadas.  The  enlargement  of  our  fisheries  would  give  more  sail- 
^  abo  for  the  national  defense  in  case  of  war. 

MORAL. 

Finally,  it  would  be  a  step  in  real  progress.  It  would  tend  to  con- 
*^>^e  the  peace,  and,  of  course,  the  happiness  of  the  world;  would  induce 
'^efiofations  in  such  parts  of  the  British  system  as  are  un&vorable  to  the 
P'^Bperity  of  other  nations,  and  would  lead  to  other  and  much  greater 
^Oes  in  the  generi^l  improvement  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  take  it  for  grant- 
^  i«  in  course  of  development. 

^e  conclude  this  article  with  some  more  particular  statistics  of  the  Com- 
^^^ee  of  the  provinces.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that,  although  these 
'Elements  have  been  derived  from  official  sources,  the  imperfect  mode  of 
^'^'^ftiiging  them  may,  in  some  cases,  give  somewhat  erroneous  impressions  as 
^  the  actual  extent  of  the  trade  in  question. 

B*or  instance,  the  amount  of  tonnage  is  no  doubt  enlarged,  in  consequence 
^  the  frequency  of  the  trips  of  passenger  and  other  b<^ts  between  neigh- 
°^^ng  ports — ^and  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  produce  is  shipped, ybr 
^^^^*nijiUj  at  Chicago  to  Oswego,  through  the  Canadian  canals.  In  such 
the  Treasury  statistics  would  exhibit  an  export  from  the  former  and 
^lApert  at  the  latter  place  for  the  same  merchandise.  The  possibility  of  these 
^^unences  must  be  duly  estimated,  inasmuch  as  the  competition  of  rival 
fc^warders  on  our  firontier  may  occasionally  control  the  line  of  transportation 
^  evea  foreign  merchandise  destined  for  our  western  trade. 
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Our  exports  to  Canada  and  the  other  provinces,  for  the  year  ending  SOtb 
June,  1851,  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows: — 

American  manufactured  goods  of  every  description,  except  from  grain.     $5,688,09  8 
lianufiEkctured  from  grain,  such  as  flour,  Indian  meal,  rye-mead,  and  ship- 
bread.   M81.15S 

Baw  products   SJ^SM^^d 

Total  of  American  productions   |9,920,62€l 

Foreign  merchandise.   2,098^0^ 

Total  amount  of  exports   |1 2,014,9 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  provinces  during  the  same 

■  period   6,748,129 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  Canadian  produce  and  manufac- 
tures (exported  during  the  year  1861,  amounted  to   10,680,000 

Of  which  mere  were  sent  to  Qreat  Britain   4,808,^1)6 

To  the  United  States   4,956,^  n  1 

Value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  during  the  year,  for  the  British  market .  1,28C'7  SO 

■rATXMXMT  OF  MA!n7FA0TUaKD  AaTICLBS  KXPORTKD  TO  CANADA  AWD  BRITIBH  HOaTH  . 
lOAN  COLONIES  FROM  THB  DNITXD  STATES  IN  1851. 

BrltUh 

Articles  exported.  Canada.  N.A.O0I01B 

Spermaceti  candles   |1,810  $811 

Wood,  manufactures  of   55,084  44,860 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine   4,221  22,222 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl   4,560  4^296 

Butter  and  cheese   47,878  49,025 

Flour   191,760  945,887 

Indian-meal   1,861  178,587 

Eye  meal     115,978 

Shipbread   888  51,874 

Indigo.   2,808   

Brown  sugar.   28,998  1,128 

Refined  sugar   5,275  4,681 

Chocolate   844  141 

Spirits  from  grain   8,718  6,191 

Spirits  from  molasses   642  18,628 

Molasses   5,574  1,482 

Vinegar   2,822  2^870 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider   1,917  1,115 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine   8,152  4,272 

Household  furniture   22,055  17,45a 

Coaches  and  carriages   7,604  2,155 

Hats.   46,559  7,850 

Saddlery   885  800 

Soap  and  tallow  candles.   8,966  19,285 

Snuff  and  tobacco,  manufiu^tured   227,660  214,776 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes   109,109  68,021 

Cables  and  cordage   5,200  1,199 

Gunpowder   2,588  247 

Salt   60,888  .... 

Lead.   1,260  .... 

Iron,  manu&cturea  of   428,071  100,626 

Copper  and  brass,  and  manufactures  of   5,955  1,281 

Drugs,  medicinal   42,110  12,604 

Cotton,  manufactures  of   1,057,840  164,686 

Flax  and  hemp,  manufactures  of.   105  4,706 

Wearing  apparel     4,846  12,559 

Earthen  and  stone  ware.   12,846  .... 

Combs  and  buttons   1,590  888 

Brushes   8,817  28 

Umbrellas....   1,819  .... 

Morooco  and  leather, not  sdd  by  the  pound...  108  98 
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ArtleleteiiKirted.  Ouwla.       N.  A.  Ookmlw. 

Ire  eogioca.   8,856  800 

Irintuiff  presses   8,690  2,660 

bMicaf  instnimeots   86,898  908 

tooln  and  maps   69,482  l0,882 

kpcr  and  staiioaery   80,197  12,869 

^Uaodyarnish   26,211  1,691 

OsMware   81,867  7,114 

in,  manufaciares  of.   8,985  110 

^BWter  and  lead,  manofactores  of   882  414 

[arUe  and  stone   81,865  1,281 

kid  and  silver  and  gold  leal^  mannfeustares  o£  81  608 

artificial  flowers  and  jewelry   1,882  860 

Vunks   766  774 

(rick  and  lime   5,894  7,716 

LTtides  not  enumerated   2,048,899  199,828 

Total   •4,'750,162  12,818,028 

Less  manafii€tares  of  grain   193,434  1,286,781 

•4,656,728  $1,081,242 

ralae  of  domestic  exports   16,886,884  18,224,668 

^alae  of  foreign  merchandise   2,09 8,806         86 1 ,280 

Total   17,929,140  $4,086,788 

Value  of  imports.  1851   4,956,471  2,860,174 

6  foregoing  article  was  prepared  early  in  the  month  of  February.  Just 
iras  completed,  the  fad  transpired  that  Mr.  Ererett^ immediately  upon 
g  office,  directed  his  earnest  attention  to  the  matter  of  Canadian  Reci- 
\jy  in  connection  with  an  advantageous  adjustment  of  the  Fishery  Ques- 
with  such  arrangements  aa  might  at  the  same  time  be  judiciously  ef- 
l  on  several  other  points.  Ader  extensive  and  most  laborious  inquiry, 
Sferett,  it  appears,  although  hitherto  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
of  the  protectionist  doctrine,  has  become  convinced  of  the  policy  of  an 
trade  with  the  British  Provinces.  Nothing  more  than  such  a  disposi- 
m  the  part  of  our  government  has  been  at  any  time  wanting,  for  some 
,  to  insure  the  success  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  reported,  and  is 
ibly  true,  that  the  prqjet  of  a  treaty  was  sent  over  by  the  Baltic  in  the 
part  of  the  last  month.  The  late  envoy  to  England,  it  appears,  also, 
een  at  Washington,  making  a  vigorous  effort  in  favor  of  reciprocity, 
1,  taken  jointly  with  the  above  report,  would  indicate  that  the  incipient 
in  the  proposed  treaty  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lawrence  before  leaving 
nd,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  return  may  have  been  to  use  his 
nee  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Webster,  and  with  the  President,  to  efiect  its 
Ution  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  is  con- 
i),  being  certain  of  the  sentiments  of  that  of  England  in  regard  to  any 
1  plan  of  intercourse.  We  hail  these  efforts  of  men  so  long  known  aa 
ig  protectionists,  but  who  are  keen  enough  to  perceive  irresistible  ten- 
»  in  the  course  of  events,  and  too  practical  in  their  ideas  to  waste 
efibrts  in  a  useless  contest  for  policies  condemned  by  the  enlightened 
Ml  of  the  age,  as  among  the  most  significant  incidents  of  the  times, 
denote  material  changes  in  political  af&ira — the  rapid  approach  of  the 
Dtion  of  the  organized  support  of  exclusiteness,  or  Chin-ism,  as  it 
;  be  called,  its  confinement  to  a  few  individuals  and  groups,  nnable  to 
^ace  With  the  progress  of  the  multitude,  to  comprehend  the  power  that 
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draws  the  world  ahead,  or  understand  the  utility  of  a  journey  in  Ul 
tion  over  a  march  backward.  Even  these  will  soon  find  the  trouble 
iahing  an  obsolete  idea  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  rotum,  at  a  til 
utilitarianism  is  so  much  a  necessity  as  well  as  fashion  of  study.  Itii 
of  remark  here,  that  even  the  Tribune,  the  most  radical  of  the  pi 
journals  in  the  United  States,  in  an  article  on  the  Canadian  question 
eating  the  course  of  Mr.  Everett,  admits  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
Canada  and  ourselves  would  actually  benefit  our  manufacturers,  and 
it  has  no  objection  whatever  to  real  reciprocity.  Indeed,  it  declares 
lingness,  by-and-by,  to  "  proflfer  general  Free  Trade." 


in  11— THE  LONDON  BANKS. 

Banking  in  England  was  preceded  hj  a  system  of  money  cli 
This  was  canied  on  by  the  goldsmiths.  But  Edward  III.,  and  se 
his  successors,  "  to  prevent  private  extortion  as  well  as  for  their  own 
tage,"  took  to  themselves  the  title  of  Eoi/al  Exchangers,  They  : 
pointed  deputies  in  London  and  other  towns  to  be  the  only  exchai 
money.  Their  system  of  business  was,  when  they  gave  silver  cou 
parcel  of  gold  nobles,  they  gave  one  silver  penny  less  for  each  not 
its  current  value,  and  when  they  gave  gold  nobles  for  silver  coins  th 
one  penny  more,  m  six  shillings  and  ninepence,  for  each  noble,  by  v 
every  transaction  they  made  a  profit  of  1|  per  cent  They  had,  a 
exclusive  privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins  of  the  kingdom  in  es 
for  foreign  coins,  to  accommodate  forei^  merchants,  and  of  pur 
light  money  for  the  use  of  the  mint  This  system  was  continued  u 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  fell  into  disuse,  but  wi 
tablished  in  1627,  by  proclamation  of  Charles  I.  In  consequence  of  ti 
public  dissatisfaction  with  that  proceeding,  the  king  in  the  followii 
authorized  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  called  *^  Cabium  Regie, 
Office  of  Hie  Majesty* e  Exchequer  Boyal^^  in  which  it  was  attem 
justify  the  exclusive  right  of  the  king  to  hold  and  exercise  the  oflSce  o 
Exclianger.  The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  the  Lord  Mayoi 
of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  petitioned  against  the  revival 
office,  but  the  king  refused  to  listen  to  their  reasonings,  and  held  tl 
until  his  death.  After  this  event,  it  was  not  continued,  and  the  syi 
money  changing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmiths. 

A  system  of  money  lending  upon  interest  had  long  been  carried 
the  Jews,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  ai 
soon  noted  for  their  wealth  and  usury.  Their  extreme  rapacity  lec 
most  cruel  proceedings  against  them,  and  finally  to  their  expulw 
Ei^land  in  1290.  They  were  again  admitted  in  the  time  of  Oliyei 
weS. 

Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  Lombards,  or  Italian  me 
from  the  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  and  Venice,  had  se 
London,  and  were  also  engaged  in  the  trade  of  money  lending.  Th 
became  noted  for  their  usury  as  much  as  the  Jews.  They  dealt  lai 
money  and  mercantile  transactions.  In  an  ordinance  issued  in  120 
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stjled  mercatorea  aod  campsores.  The  English  monarchs  frequentlj 
boriowed  moDej  from  the  Lombards  as  well  as  from  private  individuals  and 
pul>lic  bodies.  The  Steel  Yard  Company  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest of  these  bodies,  and  acted  somewhat  in  tlie  capacity  of  bankers  to  our 
kio^  and  advanced  them  money  whenever  it  was  required  upon  any  emer- 
gcriicy. 

That  part  of  the  business  of  bankers  which  consists  in  borrowing  mone^ 
w±th.  the  view  of  lending  it  again  at  a  higher  interest  was  not  adopted  until 
1 6  -45.  The  goldsmiths  who  were  previou>ly  only  money  changers  now  be- 
came money  lenders  also.  They  also  borrowed  money  and  gave  interest 
UfKDn  the  money  borrowed.  Th^y  became  agents  for  receiving  rents,  and 
leiit  money  to  the  king  on  security  of  the  taxes. 

The  merchants  found  it  for  tbeir  convenience  as  well  as  security  to  deposit 
money  in  their  hands.  But  in  1(576  a  great  calamity  befell  tiie  bankers. 
K^ing  Charles  II.  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  refused  to  pay  either  the  in- 
terest or  the  principal  of  the  money  he  bad  borrowed. 

The  amount  then  owing  by  him  was  £1,328,626,  which  he  had  borrowed 
8  per  cent  interest,  and  which  he  never  repaid.  Tliis  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  bankers,  and  all  who  had  money  in  their  hands.  Ultimately,  to  ap- 
pease the  public  clamor,  the  king  granted  a  patent  to  pay  6  per  cent  out  of 
ttis  hereditary  excise ;  yet  it  was  not  till  about  forty  years  afterwards  thai 
tbe  Parliament  made  arrangements  by  which  the  debt  was  discharged. 

In  1676  a  pamphlet  came  out  entitled,  "  The  Myaiery  of  the  New/ash" 
^otud  Bankersy  or  Goldsmiths  Discovered^''  giving  an  account  of  their  man- 
of  transacting  business.  In  his  new  "  Discourse  of  Trade  "  these  "  netih 
f^kioned  bankers'*^  were  attacked  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  entertained 
^ttle  respect  for  the  **  trade  of  hankering,"  which  (he  imagined)  had  the  ef- 
fect of  obstructing  the  circulation,  advancing  usury,  and  draining  the  little 
^oney  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  business  of  banking  re- 
"f^ined  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Goldsmith-bankers,  until  the  establish- 
^Qtof  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694.  The  formation  of  that  institution 
^  ODoe  placed  the  entire  business  of  banking  upon  a  new  and  better  regu- 
**ted  footing. 

The  celebrity  of  being  the  oldest  private  banking-house  in  Lfondon  is  usu- 
ally considered  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis  Child.  The  books  of 
Child's  hoose  go  back  to  the  year  1620,  and  refer  to  prior  documents ;  those 
<>f  Hoare's  to  1680;  those  of  Snow's  to  1686. — ("  Francis'  History  of  the 
J^ank  of  England:')  There  were,  besides  these,  many  other  private  bank- 
^'^g-houses,  or  Goldsmith  bankers,  in  London  at  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1705,  they  obtained  by  the  act  of  3  and 
*  Anne,  ch.  9,  greater  facilities  for  the  negotiation  of  promissory  notes,  and 
^houtthe  year  1775  and  establishment  known  as  the  Charing  House^ 
erected  by  the  bankers  who  lived  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  more 
Readily  e6fecting  exchanges  with  each  other. 

The  London  banks  have  long  ceased  to  be  banks  of  circulation.  They 
now  simply  banks  of  deposit,  banks  of  discount,  and  banks  of  agency 
'or  country  bankers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oldest  houses  already  mentioned,  the  majority 
Jj^ the  London  banks  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  date;  their  nuinberi 
«*vingbeen  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  1810,  the 
J^mUer  of  banking-houses  who  settled  their  accounts  with  each  other  at  the 

(Hearing  House  ^was  forty-six ;  the  number  now  is  considerably  less.  It 
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16  only  within  the  last  few  years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  passinsf  of  ^ 
act  7  and  8  Vict.,  c  32,  §  21,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  18 
that  any  correct  idea  of  the  number  of  banks^  and  the  names  of  the  pi 
ners  of  which  they  were  composed,  could  be  obtained.  This  was  the  i 
act  under  which  any  of  the  banking  companies  in  London  were  required 
make  returns  to  government  of  the  number  and  names  of  their  partnen 

These  returns  are  required  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  Januai} 
each  year,  or  in  fifteen  days  thereafter,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Stamps  f 
Taxes,  and  are  afterwards  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 

From  a  clever  analysis  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  of  the  London  and  Westmim 
Bank,  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  London  banks 
first  of  January,  1845,  after  the  act  came  into  operation,  we  derive  the  i 
lowing  particulars  as  to  the  condition  of  these  establishments,  which  may 
considered  to  exhibit,  with  immaterial  alterations,  their  condition  at  the  \ 
sent  time : — 

1.  There  were  twenty-six  firms  who  attended  the  clearing-house,  co 
prising  altogether  one  hundred  and  twelve  partners,  having  amc 
them  seventy  dififerent  names. 

These  partners  were  all  described  simply  as  bankers,  with  two  exceptio 
one  being  designated  a  "  merckant,^^  and  the  other  a  "  banker  and  hrewe 
None  of  these  firms  carry  on  business  at  any  great  distance  from  the  cle 
ing-house,  which  forms  part  of  the  old  post-office  in  Lombard-street. 

2.  There  were  twenty-one  firms  carrying  on  business  east  of  Temple  E 
who  were  not  members  of  the  clearing-house.  These  comprised  fi 
four  partners  with  thirty-six  different  names. 

These  partners  were  all  described  as  bankers  with  the  exception  of  I 
firms, in  one  of  which  they  were  designated  as  "agents  to  cattle  salesir 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  wine  and  spirits  — another  as  "  bank 
eta" — another  as  "Irish  merchants  and  agents" — and  a  fourth  as  "C4 
fectors." 

3.  There  were  thirteen  banking  firms,  comprising  fifty-one  partners  ^ 
twenty-nine  names.  One  of  these  firms  is  described  in  the  retora 
"  navy  agents  and  bankers  " — another  as  "  bankers  and  army  ageu 
— and  a  third  as  "  bankers  and  tea-dealers." 

The  total  number  of  London  private  bankers,  therefore,  will  be,  accord 
to  the  analysis  above  referred  to,  as  follows : — 

26  clearing  firms,  having     112  partners,  with  70  n»i 

21  firms  east  of  Temple  Bar,  who  do  not  clear .     5i  "  86 

18  firms  west  of  Temple  Bar,  who  do  not  clear.     61  29 

Total  60  firms.   217  partners.      186  nsi 

The  Bank  of  England  was  the  first  Joint- Stock  Bank  established  in  X 
don.  It  was  the  first  public  bank,  or  bank  that  seemed  to  stand  oo 
view  as  deserving  of  national  support.  It  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
of  the  necessities  of  the  State.  "  It  was  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Francis,  ia 
History  of  the  Bank  of  England,  "  for  the  sake  of  a  secure  paper  curren 
It  was  required  for  the  support  of  the  national  credit.  It  was  desirabl6 
a  method  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  State — a  rate  so  U 
that,  according  to  Anderson,  men  were  induced  to  take  their  money  oat 
trade  for  the  sake  of  securing  it,  an  operation  *  big  with  mischief' "  I 
bank  was  fint  projected  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlain,  but  the  plan  actat 
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idopted  was  that  of  a  Scotchman  named  William  Patbrsow,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  directors.  It  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1694.  The  original  capital  was  £1,200,000,  which  waft 
raised  bj  voluntary  subscription,  and  lent  to  government  at  8  per  cent  in- 
terest. The  progress  of  the  bank  has  been  one  of  steady  improvement  un- 
der very  diversified  circumstances,  and  on  many  important  occasions  it  has 
rendered  good  service  both  to  the  government  and  the  trade  of  the  country. 
This  it  has  been  enabled  to  do  partly  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  Bank 
of  the  State,  and  partly  from  its  enjoying,  among  other  privileges,  a  monop- 
oly of  the  issue  of  notes  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Its  notes  are  now  a  le- 
gal tender  throughout  the  country,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  any 
other  bank.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  gradually  in- 
creased by  successive  additions  at  different  periods.  The  present  amount  is 
^U,686,800,  which  is  lent  to  government  at  3  per  cent,  with  the  exception 
of  one-fourth  part,  which  was  paid  off  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1834. 
The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  including  its  branches,  was,  on  the 
Slst  of  July  last,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  "  Gazette,"  as  follows :— ^ 

^  lOCOUMT  PURSUANT  TO  THE  ACT  7  AND  8  VICT.,  OAF.  32,  FOR  THR 
BATURDAT,  lULT  SlST,  1852. 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


^otei  iasaed. 


£36,329,165 


Qovemment  debt   £11,015,100 


Other  eecurities  . 
Gold  coin  and  bullion 
Silver  bullion  


£35,829,155 

BANKING  DEPARTmSNT. 


2,984,900 
21,296,780 
33,376 

£36,829,166 


^^Jprietors'  capital   £14,563,000 

  3,199,124 

*^blic  deposits,  iocluding 
%chequer,  savings  banks, 
OmimiasioDers  of  Natioa- 
^  Debt,  and  dividend  ac- 

^^soants   8,195,152 

^ther  deposits   14,606.774 

*        '    1,366,978 


even  day  aod  other  bills 


l^Sth  AngutilSSS. 


£36,821,028 


Government  securities,  in- 
eluding  dead  weight  an- 
nuity  £18,790,720 

Other  securities   10,799,666 

Notes   11,849,700 

Gold  and  silver  coin   380,968 


£36,821,028 
M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier. 

^  The  Bank  of  England,  as  a  national  establishment,  of  which  the  transac- 
tioDs  range  over  the  whole  world,  has  a  history  of  its  own,  in  elucidation  of 
'^Uch  two  very  readable  volumes,  written  by  Mr.  John  Francis,  one  of  its 
^wn  officers,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public  It  is  only  necessary 
^  add,  that  the  Bank  of  England  manages  all  the  monetary  transactions  of 
^  government  and  the  national  debt. 
In  1708,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any  bank  with  more  than  six  part- 
beyond  the  distanc3  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London.    Much  opposi* 
1^  was  raised  to  this  measure  by  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to  no  purpose. 
^  time  had  come  when  the  Commerce  of  the  country  demanded  greater 
^^^ng  facilities,  and  banks  founded  upon  more  secure  principles  than  was 
"^poi^  to  be  the  case  with  the  private  banks,  hundreds  of  which  had  been 
^pi  awaj  in  the  commercial  panic  of  the  preceding  year.   To  the  Bank 
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of  England  herself  was  now  also  accorded  the  privilege  which  she  w 
slow  to  exercise— of  establishing  branch  banl^  in  diflferent  parts 
country. 

The  act  of  1826  was  considerably  modified  and  improved  by  th( 
charter  act  of  1833.  This  latter  act  permitted  the  establishment  of 
Stock  Banks  in  London  under  certain  limitations.  They  had  been  fe 
such  eminent  advantage  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  that  the  booi 
no  longer,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  withheld  from  the  metropolis, 
first  Joint  Stock  Bank  established  in  London  under  this  act  was  the  L 
and  Westminster  Bank,  founded  in  1834.  The  success  of  these  ha 
the  provinces,  and  especially  of  similar  banks  long  previously  in  op< 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  considered  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  i 
of  banks  upon  the  same  principle  in  London.  This  anticipation  ha 
most  amply  realized.  And  it  may  be  important  here  to  inquire  wh 
the  particular  advantages  presented  by  Joint-Stock  Banks,  as  disting 
from  private  banks  ?  This  question  will  probably  be  best  answerec 
brief  extract  from  "  The  Philosophy  of  Joint- Stock  Banking y 

"  A  private  bank  is  merely  a  contract  among  a  few  individuals  for 
ing  on  a  trade  in  money  and  bills,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  partie 
are  limited  to  six  in  number,  is  the  only  security.  A  public  bank  it 
posed  of  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  and  is  regulated  by  certai 
enacted  by  government,  which  establish  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  c< 
its  business.  The  name  Joint  Stock  Bank,  associates  with  it  the  ide 
large  pioprietary,  who  contribute  capital  adequate  to  the  wants  of  tJ 
trict  in  which  the  bank  is  located ;  who  severally  bring  all  their  ini 
and  business  to  its  support,  and  are  individually  responsible  to  the 
extent  of  their  fortunes  for  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  establisl 
This  idea  is  fully  evolved  by  the  act  7  George  IV.,  cap.  46,  authorial 
formation  of  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  England,  and  no  establishment  cou 
•ibly  be  constituted  on  principles  better  adapted  to  secure  safety  to  th 
lie,  and  advantage  to  a  district  This  observation  applies  to  the  the 
the  system.  Its  practical  and  safe  working  must  depend  upon  the 
and  integrity  of  its  managers.  The  broad  basis  upon  which  the  ind< 
ence  of  a  Joint-Stock  Bank  rests,  is  its  large  capital  and  its  numeroi 
prietary." 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which  was  the  first  Joint-Stod 
established  in  London,  commenced  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £5,00 
divided  into  50,000  shares  of  £100  each,  to  be  called  up  as  occasio 
require.  It  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Bank  o 
land,  but  its  first  annual  report  and  statement  of  affairs  was  of  a  very 
able  character,  showing  that  it  was  based  upon  the  soundest  principh 
had  obtained,  as  it  deserved,  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  di 
of  this  bank  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  manager  of 
talent  and  ability.  Its  progress  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
holds  its  place  as  the  first  Joint-Stock  Bank  in  London.  It  has  now  i 
up  capital  of  £1,000,000,  with  branches  in  Westminster  and  diflferen 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  great  success  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  speedily 
the  formation  of  other  Joint-Stock  Banks  upon  the  same  principlea 
next  was — 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank.  This  was  formed  in  1836,  anc 
menoed  bnuneas  on  the  2l8t  of  November  in  Uiat  year.   The  capit 
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ced  at  £3,000,000,  divided  into  60,000  shares  of  £50  each.  This  bank 
iB  also  been  eminently  successful.  The  manager,  Mr.  Pollard,  was 
rmerly  chief  clerk  in  the  private  bank  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  <fe  Co. 

The  continued  success  of  the  two  new  Joint-Stock  Banks  led  to  the  for- 
afction  of  a  third  in  1839.  This  was  entitled  "  The  Union  Bank  of  Lon- 
It  was  formed  chiefly  by  gentlemen  who  were  by  birth  or  otherwise 
iSinected  with  Scotland.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  £3,000,000,  in  60,000 
lAFes  of  £50  each. 

X^revious  to  its  opening  the  directors  engaged  as  general  manager  Mr. 
7' XLUAH  WiuBON  ScRiMGEOUR,  oue  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Discount 
department  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

■jThis  bank  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Commercial 
5«Ur  of  LondoHj  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sparks,  who  had  been  a 
rivate  banker  at  Exeter.  Its  shares  were  £1,000  each.  At  the  first  an- 
KUl  meeting  on  the  30th  June,  1841,  the  paid-up  capital  was  £80,000.  (t 
Ba  gone  on  gradually  increasing  its  capital  and  improving  its  position.  The 
resent  manager  is  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Cutbill,  forpierly  sub-manager  of  the 
ovdon  and  County  Bank. 

TTben  came  the  Surrey ^  Kent^  and  Sussex  Bank,  now  called  The  London 
County  Bank,  The  business  of  this  bank  is  almost  entirely  confined 
>  the  country.  It  has  forty-five  branches — all  in  the  country.  The  sub- 
sribed  capital  is  £600,000,  in  shares  of  £50  each,  with  £20  paid  up.  The 
ead  establishment  is  in  Lombard-street.  The  last  Joint  Stock  Bank  formed 
^  London  was  the  Royal  British  Bank.  This  bank  was  started  for  the  pur- 
o«e  of  transacting  business  upon  what  is  called  the  Scotch  System  ;  that 
allowing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  upon  sums  deposited  for  a  specified  term, 
K^d  making  advances  upon  cash  credits,^  and  other  securities ;  as  well  as 
c4aDg  upoct  other  novelties  not  before  known  in  English  banking.  The  nom- 
^or  subscribed  capital  of  this  bank  is  £100,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
^ad  up,  as  required  by  the  charter,  before  commencing  business.  Though 
^vmed  only  in  1849,  its  progress  is  represented  to  have  been  highly  satis- 
Mstoiy. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  London  JointrStock 
^<s&ks,  as  exhibited  by  their  statements  up  to  the  dOth  June,  1852  ; — 

-  Paid  up  capital.  Guaranty  fand. 

ImioD  tod  Westminster  Bank   £1,000,000  £116.694   0  4 

MndoQ  Joint-Stock  Bank   600,000  148,455    9  8 

vttoQ  Bank  of  Loodoo   422,000  50,000   0  0 

Y^Bunerdal  Bank  of  London   200,000  28,998  16  8 

SoTil  British  Bank   50,000  4,656  19  10 

£2,272,000        £843,806    6  1 

I^ndon  and  Connty  Bank — operations  confined  to  the  country. 

"^6  great  and  uniform  success  of  these  banks  would  probably  have  led 
^^eir  rapid  extension  in  London  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns 
vbere  there  is  a  want  of  banking  facilities,  were  it  not  for  the  restrictions 
^poaed  by  Sir  Robbbt  Pesl'b  act  of  1844.  In  despite,  however,  of  these 
"^trictions,  which  are  of  course  open  to  legislative  revision,  there  is  every 
to  anticipate,  should  the  present  abundance  of  money  continue,  that 
*  principle  of  banking  so  sound  and  secure,  and  presenting  such  a  profitable 
*^roe  of  investment  at  home,  must  gradually  become  more  widely  diffused 
^  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  metropolis.  o.  m.  b. 
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Art.  III.— COMMERCE  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

SMYRNA. 

In  our  preceding  numbers  we  have  presented  the  readers  of  the  Meh 
chants*  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  with  some  notes,  which  we  tmrt 
are  not  void  of  interest,  on  the  trade  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  Bladi 
Sea,  and  of  the  Danube.  After  Constantinople,  Smyrna  is  the  second  moil 
important  commercial  port  in  Tuikey,  and  we  are  enabled  toofter  someiU 
tistics  of  the  trade  of  that  place  for  the  past  year  of  1851.  Just  as  Treb* 
zond  is  the  seaport  of  all  that  portion  of  Turkey  which  borders  on  thi 
Black  Sea,  and  of  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia,  so  Smyrw 
supplies  a  lar^e  portion  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  foreign  commodities  eon 
sumed  by  its  inhabitants.  It  is  also  the  dep6t  of  their  productions,  and  w 
one  can  cast  bis  eye  over  the  following  statistics  without  being  interested  ii 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  was  once  the  garden  of  tb 
world.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  into  Smyrna,  so  far  as  our  cone 
spondent  has  been  able  to  procure  their  statistics,  is  128,368,070  piaster 
of  the  Greek  sequin,  or  about  ♦5,138^723;  and  the  exports,  162,896,72< 
piasters,  or  $6,516,870,  or  $1,377,147  greater  than  the  former.  This,oa 
correspondent  adds,  is  the  reason  why  so  many  bills  of  exchange  are  sen 
up  to  Constantinople  from  Smyrna,  against  foreign  merchants. 

The  cotton  goods  demanded  for  sale  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Mioo 
are  of  a  very  cheap,  and  consequently  indifferent  quality.  The  same  m*; 
be  said  of  the  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee.  Notwithstanding  that  Americai 
cotton  used  for  manufacture  in  Switzerland  must  increase  greatly  in  vala 
by  the  time  it  reaches  Basle  and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  through 
Trieste,  after  a  long  land  carriage,  the  Swiss,  nevertheless,  by  their  great  in 
dustry,  compete  even  with  England  in  the  sale  of  her  cotton  in  the  Smyvo 
market.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  greatly  due  to  the  circumstance  thi 
the  Swiss  manufacturers  send  agents  to  Smyrna  and  the  interior  of  An 
Minor  in  search  of  native  goods,  which  they  subsequently  imitate  at  a  coi 
and  price  much  lower  than  they  can  be  made  by  the  natives  themselves.  - 
is  surprising  to  see  the  correctness  with  which  the  Swiss  imitate  the  faorifi 
colors  of  Asiatic  cotton  and  silk  mixed  goods,  and  to  learn  the  cheap  rt^ 
at  which  they  are  sold.  The  red  caps,  called  Fez,  worn  by  the  people* 
Asia  Minor,  are  also  extensively  manufactured  •  now  in  Austria  and  Franc 
and  sold  at  lessor  rates  than  those  made  in  Turkey,  even  in  the  Sultai 
own  Zabrie  at  Constantinople.  The  glassware  imported  into  Smyrna 
chiefly  through  Trieste  from  Bohemia.  The  coffee  sent  to  Smyrna  in  Ai 
trian  vessels,  is  first  carried  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Trieste,  and  thence  to  Smj 
na.  The.  quantity  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  tl 
article  is  not  wholly  monopolized  by  American  bottoms.  The  same  may 
said  of  sugar.  Both  these  articles  are  required  to  be  of  inferior  quaUti 
and  any  American  merchant  desirous  of  participating  in  this  trade,  sho* 
first  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  market 

The  cargoes  from  England  are  miscellaneous.   They  cover  the  whole 
of  the  parts  of  the  market    Her  cotton  manufactures  undersell  all  otl 
of  their  kind.    To  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  ligl 
than  thoee  from  the  United  States.   What  they  lack  in  quantity  and  qv 
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y  i&  made  up  in  starch,  which  deceives  the  purchaser.  White  cotton  cloth 
ft  Btill  imported  into  Smyrna  with  the  American  mark  on  them. 

The  trade  of  Greece  is  almost  wholly  a  carrying  one.  She  sends  nothing 
X)  Turkey  from  her  own  soil  or  looms,  though  she  borrows  considerably  from 
the  Sultanas  empire. 

Besides  the  manufactures  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  Turkey  im- 
ports from  all  other  powers  the  miscellaneous  articles  needed  for  her  con- 
lumption.  In  exports  her  trade  is  equally  various,  and  one  in  which  the 
United  States  may  join  with  advantage  to  themselves.  Among  those  needed 
far  America  may  be  mentioned,  madder-root,  boxwood,  drugs,  spices,  emery- 
itone,  dried  fruits,  linseed,  gums,  olive-oil,  wool,  opium,  skins,  leeches,  wine, 
tknonds,  rags,  essence  of  roses,  and  silk.  The  present  tariff  of  the  United 
8tat€8  is  very  unfavorable  to  many  of  the  articles  produced  in  Turkey.  So 
ift  to  fevor  the  producer  of  oil  from  lard,  it  imposes  a  heavy  duty  upon 
^^o\\  from  Turkey ;  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  sheep  raised  in 
tie  United  States,  Turkey  wools,  which  seldom  cost  here  more  than  6,  7,  or 
8  cents  per  pound,  is  heavily  taxed — in  both  cases  much  to  the  disadvantage 

the  American  manufacturer.  If  the  domestic  policy  of  America  requires 
^  why  should  manufacturers  not  be  permitted  to  import  foreign  material, 
^ider  a  pledge  not  to  offer  their  manufactures  for  sale  in  the  United  States  f 
Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  cultivating  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  advantages  of  water  power,  and  fuel,  unbounded  in  extent,  the  country 
■  dependent  on  England  for  her  cotton  goods,  which  has  never  yet  been  coun- 
^•Aalanced  by  all  her  exports  united.  This  is  certainly  against  the  Ameri- 
go manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  make  woolen  goods 
^  ftooount  of  the  raw  material  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  country,  so 

•  to  favor  the  wool  grower.    So  that,  what  with  the  favor  shown  to  the  for- 

manufacturer,  (by  high  duties,)  and  the  protection  given  to  the  Ameri- 
^  wool  grower,  (by  heavy  duties,)  the  American  manufacturer  sees  his  in- 
*WBt«  sacrificed,  and  his  prospects  annually  growing  more  hopeless.  The 
P^Ie  of  the  United  States  are  essentially  a  commercial  people,  and  to  be 
J^with  any  continued  success,  they  must  also  be  a  manufacturing  one. 
^^merce  and  Manufactures  are  twin  sisters,  and  why  should  not  Agricul- 
^  live  in  harmony  with  the  family  ?    Or  are  her  interests  of  so  peculiar 

•  nature  as  to  render  this  impracticable  ?  The  theory  may  be  good,  but 
J*tainly  there  is  room  for  some  discrimination  in  the  practice.  There  is  a 
Jfeence  in  wool — that  of  Turkejr  is  not  fit  for  fine  cloths,  and  therefore  a 
**crimination  might  be  made  in  its  favor,  so  as  to  encourafje  the  American 
JjjWiufacturer  at  home,  who  could  make  from  it  cloths  suitable  to  the  people 
IJ^Torkey,  whence  it  came.    This  is  what  the  English  do  for  the  Americans. 

take  their  cotton,  and  after  making  it  up  into  cloths  fit  for  the  people 
^  the  United  States,  send  them  over  there  for  sale,  thus  giving  employment 
^  their  own  people,  and  rendering  the  former  dependent  on  them. 
,  By  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey 

•  Wtween  Boston  and  Smyrna.   The  Porte  has  just  appointed  Mr.  Joseph 

of  the  firm  of  Jasigi  &  Goddard,  of  the  former  place,  as  its  Consul. 
^  exports  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  States  amounted,  as  per  present 
^  in  1851,  to  17,128,570  piaster3,  or  $685,183,  and  the  imports  to 
U,299,080  piasters,  or  $451,963. 
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MerebaiKnM.  Qoaatltj. 

Steel  boxes  2,296 

Quickf'ilver.  bbls.  2 

Jewelry  boxes  19 

Fes,  (red  cape).   218 

Timber  ....... .pieces  84,146 

Butter   bbls.  84 

Cotton  goods*. .  A .  bales  2,6  66 

White  lead   boxes  126 

Kails  bbls.  286 

Coffee  bags  8,272 

Canvas  bales  80 

Provis'ns,  eatables^bbU.  1 ,1 86 

Copper,  wrought. cases  8 

Cordage  bales  28 

Leather.   46 

Cloth.     270 

Drugs.  cases  748 

Pewter  in  bars  . . .  bbls.  8 

Spices  cases  160 

Iron,  uowrought  .  .qtls.  100 

Iron,  wrought ....  cases  1 42 

Qold  thread   19 


AUSTaiA. 

Value, 

piaslera.  MerebaiMlise.  Qaantity. 

604,900  Paint  oils  bbls.  64 

14,400  Indigo  cases  2 

1,216,000  Liquors.   19 

1,183,600  Manufactures   1,176  7,( 

204,870  Furniture  dox.  92 

76,000  Various  objects.,  .sacks  19 

8,977,500  Skins  bales  17 

8,760  Pepper.  sacks  160 

243  100  Paper  jeams  20,870  \ 

1,243,800  Lead  qtls.  176 

48,000  Hardware  cases  795  2,] 

177.760  Rum  bbls.  Ill 

7,600  Silk  cases  69  1,1 

12,600  Sugar   89 

99.000  Sulphur   48 

8,240.000  Salted  provisioDS.   62 

874.000  Dyes   6 

6,6«0  Tobacco   6 

72.000  Earth'nware,Ver8aiUes  12.296  ! 

7,600  Zinc  pieces  79 

266,600  Glassware  cases  630  1,1 

494,000  Wines                .bbls.  24 


Total  value. 


82^ 


White  lead  cases     782     126.120   Marble  cases 

Nails  .  bbls.  1,770  1,827.600   Various  objects  .  .sacks 


Provisions. . 

Clotba  

Drugs  

Imu,  wraiigbL. 
liquors,. 


.bales 


Total  value. 


26 
22 
6 
68 


87  6,660  Paper  ...  I  eases 

2  24,000  Hardware.  

11  16.600  Sugar   110 

8  14,400  Dyes  bbls.  43 

417  126,100  Glassware  cases  8,221 

9  40,600  Wines  bbls.  20 


Steel  

Quicksilver  bbls. 

Jewelry  cases 

Butter  bbls. 

Cotton  cases 

Nails  bbls. 

Coffee  sacks 

Canvas  bales 

Provisions  bbls. 


126  27,600 

7  60.400 

19  866,000 

60  12,960 
8,786  16,144,000 

620  466.C00 

9,671  1.774,980 

468  687,000 

202  26.260 

12  80.000 

.w^.^mm.       14  77.000 

Leather             bales        80  66.000 

Stone  coal  qtls.  228,060  1.824.480 

Cbth  pieces       128  1,216,000 


Ginger.  bbls.  271 

Paint  oil  cases  712  1; 

Indigo  bbls.  189 

Liquors  ..cases  66 

Manufactures  .  • .  .bales  2,283  12, 

Furniture  dos.  188 

Various  articles . . .sacks  47 

Pepper   122 

Paper  cases  108 

Lead  bbls.  888 

Powder.   2,886 

Hardware  cases  488  2, 

Rum.   bbls.  60 

Silks  cases  47 


•  AaoBCtbsssaielMlwIedSySttlMitos  of  Swiss  ootton  goods  sblppMlthroiighT^^ 


Smyrna, 


sot 


Vtlue,  Vtlue, 
QoAntlty.    plftstert.            Merchandise.        Qaantity.  piitstert 

109     163.500  Sugar  bbls.  888  849,200 

.bbU.      422     816,600  Soap  cases  12  6,000 

sacks      220      72,000  Salted  provUions... bbls.  164  24.000 

.qtls.  68,470  4,760,260  Dyes                    ...  2,638  442,440 

cases      182     227,600  Ironware   244  196,200 

.....     2,480     742,400  Zinc   106  6,800 

.bbls.      270      40,600  Glassware  cases  276  690,900 

le   48,978,640 


•tacks 

•cases 
.•bbls. 


12  12,600  Manafactures.. ..  .cases  6 

19  88.000  Furniture  doz.  4 

40  16.200  Marble  pieces  49,900 

666  88,300  Various  objects  .  .cases  87 

28  4,200  Sugar   6 


11,000 
10,400 
149.700 
18.600 
6,400 

298^00 


.cases 

22 

990,000 

42 

688,000 

pieces 

80 

9,600 

.cases 

164 

674.000 

.sacks 

626 

663,400 

16,087 

6,783.060 

.bales 

12 

18,000 

•bbU 

940 

160,400 

.cases 

4 

10.000 

.bbls. 

7 

86,000 

.bales 

287 

688,800 

,  .qtls.  87,600 

800.000 

•bales 

148 

1,220,000 

•cases 

169 

263,600 

.sacks 

897 

178,660 

..qtls. 

2,640 

184,800 

.cases 

94 

112,800 

.bbls. 

66 

60,600 

Liquors  cases  64 

liauiufactures   149 

Furniture  doz.  946 

Vaiious  objects.. sacks  7 

Skins  cases  208 

Pepper   140 

Paper   404 

Lead  bars  898 

Hardware  cases  689 

Silks   77 

Sugar  bbls.  797 

Soap  cases  88 

Sulphur  bbls.  18 

Salt  provisions.   870 

Dye-stuffs  cases  12 

Ironware   128,262 

Glassware   994 

Wine   •  66 


48,000 
1,182,000 
284,800 
21,000 
761,100 
63.000 
606.000 
199,000 
1,767,000 
1,886,000 
767.160 
18.000 
6.600 
180.600 
12.800 
444,760 
497.000 
49,400 

19.698^10 


  7,620  990,000  Various  objects.,  .sacks  211 

.eases      87  6.660  Silks  bales  9 

.bbls.     280  146,000  Soap  cases  248 

.eases      27  18,600  Salt  meats  bbls.  86 

.bales        7  10.600  Wine  bbls.  400 

pieces  7,676  191,960 

le  


62.760 
81.000 
86,800 
17,600 
116,000 

1,710^60 


•bbls. 
.cases 

!bbia 
cases 
sacks 


220  69,400  Various  objects.,  .sacks  14  28,000 

120  18,000  Powder  bbls.  18  2,700 

168  126.000  Hardware  cases  8  10,600 

660  868,000  Sugar   1,1W  1,048,600 

44  19,800  SaltmeaU  bbls.  180  27,000 

47  20  260  Ironware                    17,000  8,600 

82  41,600  Tobacco  (snuflt)  ..cases  1.029  64^00 

660  116,600  Glassware.   180  9,000 

28  164,000   




Commerce  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


Merchandise.  Qointttj. 

Timber  pieces  8,900 

PmvisioDs  cases  820 

Cordage   28 

Drags   2 

liquors.   8 


NAPLES. 

Value, 

plasters.  Merchandise.        QaantUy.  ] 

183,600  Manufactures  cases  2 

19,200  Marble  pieces  4,800 

8,500  VarioQs  objects.  ..cases  4 

8,000  Sulphur   4 

6,000  Wines   6 


Total  Talue. 


S 


Batter  bbls.      192     922,600   Caviar  cases 

Provisions,  grain.  Jdle  128,000  2,804,000  Iron,  un wrought  .  .qtla. 
Cordage  cases       60      80,000   Various  objects.,  .sacks 


166  i,e 

170 
106 


Total  value^  • 


White  lead  cases  48 

Coffee   4,400 

Provisions.  bbls.  4,500 

Iron,  wrought. . .  .cases  4 

Furniture  doz.  28 

Marble  pieces  2,000 

Various  objects.,  .cases  8 

Total  value  , 


SARDINIA  (gKNOA.) 

8,640   Pepper  sacks  100 

1,672,000   Hardware  cases  2 

16,760    Silks   7 

10,000   Sugar  bbls.  146 

11,200   Salted  meats   840 

7,500   Ironware   14,000 

4,000 


Jewelry  

Fez  (red  caps)  

Cottons  bales 

Canvas   

Provisions  bbls. 

Cordage  

Drags  

Paint  oils. .... , 
Manufactures . . 


TUSOANT  (LEGHORN.) 

h  86.000  Furoiture  dox.  76 

4  22,000  Marble  pieces  8,786 

128  192,000  Various  objects...  sacks  11 

21  81,500  Paper  cases  7 

26  2,600  Lead  bars  444 

880  115,500  Hardware  cases  2 

4  10.000  Silks   22 

6  9,000  Glassware   86 

76  228,000  Glassware   8 


Total  value. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Dyewood.  qtls.  7,124  90,500 

Timber  pieces  180  18,000 

Cotton  bales  944  8,284,000 

Nails  bbls.  14  10.600 

Coffee.  sacks  6,869  2,610,220 

Canvas  bales  8,000  6,600 

Provisions  bbls.  112  1 6,800 

Cochineal   19  104,500 

Caviar,   47  86,600 

Spices  sacks  160  72,000 

Tar  or  pitch.  bbls.  228  46,600 

Ginger   90  86,000 

Ind^.   66  462,000 

Total  value  


Liquors  cases  140 

Manufactures.. . .  .bales  24 

Furoiture  doz.  879 

Various  objects.  ..sacks  26 

Pepper   260 

Hardware  cases  104 

Rum  bbls.  6,636  2, 

Rosin   160 

Sugar  cases  800 

Salted  meats  bbls.  40 

Tobacco   70 

Glassware  cases  106 


11, 


XZPORTB  FROM  BMTRNA. 
AUSTRIA. 


Madder  root..... bales     664  1,162,000   Maize  and  mHlet..  Jdle  6,416 

Boxwood  qUs.  2,086      46,890   Opium  cases  86 

Oottoo  balea  6,868  4,606,600  Barley  kile  6,460 


Smyrna. 


299 


Value, 

lUM.  Quantity. 

piasters. 

103 

118  450 

•  • 

. . ..  qtl& 

852 

896  000 

1.646 

48  480 

2,660 

188',000 

68 

84,000 

497 

1,491.000 

1,102 

60,610 

64,190 

8,686,600 

f  woolVbales 

11 

28,760 

riefl 

L .  .sacks 

696 

804,600 

•eed8...kile 

2,890 

69.760 

267 

808,400 

•  i»i> 

. . .sacks 

81 

98,400 

•  •^ 

. . .  .qtls. 

105 

84,680 

427 

807,440 

IE) 

. . .  .bbb. 

28 

4,200 

«1  Talue. 


Merchandise.  Quantity. 

Various  articles.,  .cases  262 
Bollock  and  lamb  skins, 

quintals   6,488 

Hare  skins. ..... .bales  98 

Liquors.  •  cases  28 

Rouiz  saporaria.   690 

Silk  and  cocoons . .  bales  1 84 

Salep  ....cases  87 

lieeches.....   229 

Scamonia   22 

Storar.  bbls.  79 

Goats'  wool  . . .  .balefr  836 

Carpets.   89 

Valonia  qtls.  40,022 

Broken  glass.   17 

Wine   bbls.  11 


Value, 
,  piasters. 

126,000 

8,244,000 
890,000 
12,650 
172,600 
416,900 
226.200 
261,700 
55,000 
21,880 
2,672.000 
97,600 
2,601,480 
1,460 
5.600 

29,288,860 


i.  bales 

 qtls. 

 ...kile 

I.  qtls. 

■1  Talue  


9  15,750  Nut  (falls  sacks  4 

600  16,000  Various  articles,  .cases  18 

21  16,760  Wines  bbls.  87 

670  98,800 


8,800 
4,500 
12,960 

166,660 


69,990  84,982,600 

285 

68,460 

indtar..kile 

4,060 

72,900 

49,220 

1,082,840 

784 

646,600 

rmltar  

112 

92,400 

103 

118,460 

83 

68,480 

•      .  .qtls. 

827 

29,480 

2 

2,000 

 kile 

768 

19,200 

nUtar  

230 

6,750 

862 

7,280 

2 

600 

rmltar  .... 

61 

80,600 

2,226 

6,676,000 

29 

1,522,600 

les. . .  .qUs. 

40,618 

2,228,490 

69,820 

9,774,800 

102 

14,280 

45 

97,200 

riet.. sacks 

1,265 

1,707,760 

 kile 

680 

17,000 

raltar  .... 

800 

7,600 

437 

624,400 

 sacks 

61 

61,200 

Malta-qtls. 

80 

6,900 

748 

684,900 

....  ..bbls. 

8 

27,000 

]]0t...kUe  108,087 

1,406,000 

Do.  for  Gibraltar  .  .kile  448 

Nuts  qtls.  2,970 

Do.  for  Malta   42 

Opium*  cases  2,121 

Do.  for  Gibraltar   4 

Barley  for  Malta . . .  kile  7,200 

Bones  qtls.  4,000 

Various  articles . .  cases  176 

Da  for  Gibraltar   17 

Do.  for  Malta   187 

Oz  <b  lamb  skins . .  bales  1 06 

Hare  skins  for  Malta. ...  2 

White  stone  qtls.  11,142 

Liquor  cases  18 

SilK  and  cocoons  .bales  24 

Do.  for  Malta   14 

Salep  cases  16 

Leecnes   195 

Scamonia   280 

Dates  kile  17,426 

Goats'  wool  bales  236 

Carpets.   684 

Do.  for  Malta   2 

Tobacco  .......  cases  264 

Terre  d'  ambre  . .  .qtls.  414 

Valonia  211,180 

Do.  for  Malta   7,726 

Wines.  bbls.  29 

Do.  for  Gibraltar   71 

Da  for  Malto   7 


6,880 
222,760 
8,160 
11,902,800 
83,600 
64.800 
100,000 
88,000 
8,600 
20,660 
105,000 
8,400 
446,680 
9,900 
170,400 
99,400 
41,600 
214,600 
676,000 
191,670 
766,800 
1,068,000 
6.000 
189,700 
10.860 
18.726.700 
612,470 
14.600 
17,750 
1,750 


ilvalae 


98,890,160 


i^lSleasas.  Of  this,  713  are  large  and  go  to  England ;  1^  are  small  tnd  go  direet  to 


800 
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Valoa, 

MerchandlM.       Qnuilliy.    pf  asters. 

Hadderroot  btdes        78  127,760 

Boxwood  qiU.    2,824  61,180 

Oottoo  bales    8,986  8,284,870 

Cotlun.flpoiL                       7  8,600 

Betfswar         ..qtls.      802  889.760 

Horos  pairs    1,868  6.760 

Provisions  kile      702  17,660 

Drugs  cases         7  7,600 

Stones.  pieces  100,200  160,800 

Sponges  cases      880  990.000 

Essence  of  roses ....          1  62.600 

Emery  fitunes,     qtis.    1,666  91,080 

Dritid  fruits                   1,940  271,600 

Filih,  goats*  woolbales        17  89,700 

Yt  Mi  iw  befricfl  .  .  batka       408  660,800 

Poppy  seed                   1,611  241,860 

Gums  cases      811  871.200 

Nut  galls.  sacks       136  lb7,200 

Wool.  bales    1,976  1,422,000 

Total  value  


Merchandise. 

Opium  

Bones.  qtls. 

Various  articles.,  .cases 
Oz  di  lamb  skins . .  bales 

Hare  skins  

Liquors  cases 

Rodiz  saporaria.  

Silk  A  cocoon. . .  .bales 

Salep  ....cases 

Leeches  

Scamonia.  

Storaz.  bbls. 

Goats*  wool  bales 

Carpeta  

Tobacco  cases 

Valonia.  qtls. 

Broken  glasses.  

Wine  bbls. 


pi 

1  6 

4 

4,860 

10 

147 

7 

88 

t 

186 

77 

9 

14 

468 

1  2 

1,206 

2.16 

11 

2 

17 

67 

21 

88 

9 

26 

1 

680 

» 

196 

r 

2 

18,14< 


Bozwood  qtls.  9,181  201,960 

Provisions   87  4.860 

Sponges  cases      20  87,000 

Emery  qtls.  1,800  99.000 

Dried  fruits   6,440  901,600 

Total  value  


Wool  

Opium  

Various  articles  . 
Tobacco  


.bales 
.cases 


170 
2 
102 


12( 
II 
6 


1,481 


Almonds  qtls.     740  178.400 

Cotton  bales     996  809.880 

Provisions  kile     484  66.100 

Drugs  cases     240  60,000 

Dried  fruits  qtls.  86,698  4,997,720 

Yellow  berries. .  .sacks      86  48,600 


Gums  cases  19 

Liquors  bbls.  860 

Various  articles   96 

Salep   10 

Tobacco   27 

Wines  bbls.  1,889 


Total  value. 


2i 
61 
4' 
2 
f 

6,66 


Cotton  for  Genoa. bales     206  169,960 

Beeswaz  qtls.      41  46,120 

Provisions   28  1,120 

Oilseeds  kile  8,680  88,860 

Total  value  


Various  articles,  .cases  90 

Carpets   .bales  6 

Valonia  qtls.  1,816 


4 

1 
8 

44 


WbeUt  to  Legfaom.kile  10,981 

Bozwood  qtls.  1,478 

Cotton  bales 

Cotton,  spun.  

Beeswaz  qtls. 

Provisions  

Drags  casA 


Dried  fruits  qtla 


qua 

Oil  graina  kile 

Total  TftliM  


262 
21 
88 
196 
168 
218 
24 


TD80ANT. 

197,660  Wool  bales  10 

82,840  Various  articles.,  .cases  19 

216,160  Oz<&lamb  skins,  .bales  28 

24.160  Hare  skins   8 

42,760  Silk  and  cocoons   4 

4,800  Scamonia  cases  2 

88,260  Angora  goats' w'l.  bales  148 

29,820  Carpets.   8 

600  Wines  bbls.  10 
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UKITKD  8TATI8  OF  AMERICA. 


Value, 

MerthADdiM.       QaAotity.  plasters. 

 qtla.     272  184,000 

OWQod   6.100  127.600 

 boles  1,840  184,000 

OfinoDB  kile     211  21.000 

iigB  cases      80  12.000 

  800  840,000 

BtDoe  of  roses   2  106.000 

 qtls.  82,700  4,678,000 

berries...  sacks     866  492,760 

Ignins  kile  1,912  74.800 

BM  cases     886  462,000 

lU-Bfito  sacks      69  70,800 

ool  bales  11,222  8,416,600 

111  qtls.     884  62,660 

 cases     117  982,800 

Total  value  


Mercbaadlse. 

Various  articles  

Oz  hides    lamb  skins, 

bales  

White  stone  qtls. 

Licorice  cases 

Leeches  

Scamonia  

Soap  

Ooats' wool  bales 

Carpets.  

Tobacco  cases 


Wine  . 


.bbls. 


Valae, 

Qoaotity. 

pia^ters. 

267 

72,760 

2 

2,000 

414 

88,120 

\  10 

6.600 

28 

80.800 

1 

2.600 

48 

18,400 

1  14 

44,800 

6 

16,000 

246 

188.760 

.  1,626 

88.160 

1,240 

80,600 

128 

86,600 

17,128,670 

SUM  TOTAL  OF  THS  IMPORTS  OF  SMYRNA  IN  1851 

ntria  piasters 


iDce  . 
«eee  , 


82,62f  2,160   Holland  piasters  2,611,260 

2,410.610   Naples   287.700 

48,978,640    Russia   4,967,000 

298,800   Sardinia  (Genoa)   2,365.190 

19,698,610   Tuscany  (Leghorn)   1,252,090 

1,710,660  United  States  of  America.  11,299,080 


Total   128,866,070 


SUM  TOTAL  OF  THE  EXPORTS  FROM  8MTRNA. 


.  piasters 


Hand 


29,288,860 
166.660 
98.890.160 
18.140,030 
1  489,210 


Russia.  piasters  6,666.000 

Sardinia.   448,680 

Tusomy   1,184,820 

United  SUtes  of  America.  17,1 28.670 


Total   162,896,720 


Imports. 
Exports. 


16,188,728 
6,616,870 


Art.  IT.— TRADE  AND  COSHERCE  OF  BUFFALO  IN  18SS. 

^OR  a  few  years  past  we  have  published  annual  statements  of  the  Trade  and 
>OMnerce  of  several  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
*diog  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago.  We 

•  How  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  mercantile  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
^^^imercial  Advertiser,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 

*  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  during  the  year  1852,  it  being  the 
*^year  that  a  full  review  of  every  department  of  the  commercial  industry 
^  Baf^Io  has  been  prepared  for  publication.  We  have  before  referred  to 
It  importance  of  reproducing  these  statements  in  the  pages  of  a  work  (like 
^  Menkants'  Magazine)  which  is  preserved  as  a  book  of  reference  in 
^  of  the  State  and  leading  libraries  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
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OmCB  OP  TBB  COMMKXCIAL  AdtBKTII 

Buffalo,  Janoary,  SS,  18S3. 

With  the  present  year  commences  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  hi 
Buffalo.  The  completion  of  the  works  which  open  to  us  new  means  of 
nication  with  the  West,  the  progress  of  the  undertakings  which  are  to 
us  with  the  rich  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Pittsburgh,  with  Baltic 
the  one  hand,  and  with  a  rich  productive  region  of  Upper  Canada,  on  th< 
the  multiplications  of  the  outlets  through  which  we  can  pour  the  produc 
West  into  the  Eastern  markets,  all  tend  to  mark  the  present  year  as  ao  ( 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city,  and  to  distinguish  it  as  the  starting  pol 
whence,  w|th  renewed  energy  and  incre^ised  speed,  we  are  to  bound  rap 
ward  towards  prosperity.  Our  city  is  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth  s 
ulation,  almost  every  branch  of  industry  appears  to  have  receiv^  a  b1 
and  goes  on  with  increased  activity,  while  new  ones  are  being  daily  int 
in  our  midst  Real  Estate  has  advanced  considerably  in  all  portions  of  < 
and  with  that,  rents  have  proportionably  improved.  Many  new  and  b 
buildings  are  already  completed  and  ready  for  their  occupants,  others  i 
state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  ready  early  in  the  spring ;  while  man] 
have  received  additions,  and  have  been  otherwise  altered  to  suit  the  pur] 
business  men.  The  large  increase  in  our  lake  trade  has  brought  steamb< 
to  work,  and  we  have  at  present  several  large  and  magnificent  steamc 
<yther  smaller  craft,  building  in  our  shioyards  for  the  trade  of  the  coming 
During  the  past  year,  two  new  railroads,  the  New  York  city,  and  the  Stal 
have  been  completed,  and  during  the  present  year  three  additional  oj 
either  be  completed  or  be  in  a  progressive  state. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  general  business  of  1863,  in  Buffalo,  will  exei 
of  any  former  year  by  an  almost  incredible  amount;  and  a^s  we  are  desi 
placing  the  commercial  history  of  the  past  year  upon  record,  with  a  viev 
ture  comparison,  we  have  at  considerable  laoor  compiled  an  account  of  th 
of  our  railroads,  canals,  and  lakes,  for  1852. 

Notwithstanding  rival  routes  have  competed  with  this  city  for  the  great  \ 
trade,  the  imports  by  lake  and  railroad  have  largely  increased  over  formei 
and  many  of  the  articles  have  nearly  doubled  in  quantity. 

The  following  table  of  the  imports  by  lake,  and  their  value,  we  take  fi 
records  of  the  custom-house — excepting  the  articles  of  flour  and  grain,  be 
that  our  figures,  as  made  up  from  the  manifests,  are  nearer  correct  than  i 
ures  of  the  custom-house.  In  this  table  we  have  omitted  'several  artk 
minor  importance,  and  simply  give  the  leading  ones : — 

LAKE  IMPORTS  FOR  1852. 


Qaaatity.  Value. 

Flour.  bbla.  1,299,513  $5,847,808 

Pork   74,092  1,259,564 

Beef   86,679  879,628 

Ashes.  •   15,847  326,125 

WhUky.   82,146  821,450 

Com  Meal   4,317  12,951 

Seed   41,661  416,610 

Eggs.   4,681  46,810 

Fwh.   708  560 

Oil   7,577  775,795 

Lead  pgs.  25,470  89,140 

Lead  loos.  888  88.860 

Iroa   2,420  121.000 

Iron  bdls.  577  1,781 

Iron.  bbls.  889  1  945 

Iron.  bars.  184  SC8 

C!oal  tons.  84,811  137,244 

Hides.  DO.  91,897  275,691 

Hides  bdls.  167  5,010 

EormB  na  1,856  186,600 


Qaantlty. 

Cattle,.  .no.  17,689 

Hogs   111,228 

Sheep   18,164 

Rags.  bdls.  1,836 

Paper   4,868 

Feathers.. . .  sacks.  2,285 

Hair.  P^^* 

Wax  .bWs.  266 

Furs  pkgs.  2,900 

Deer  Skins   850 

Tobacco  bbls.  71 

Tobacco^  hhds.  6,216 

Tobacco. . .  .boxes.  7,799 

Soap   174 

Starch  bbls.  227 

Starch  boxes.  607 

Candles   8,617 

Fruit  bbls.  2,047 

Sugar.  hhds.  27 

Saleratus . . .  boxes.  260 


Trade  and  Oommera  <if  Buffaio  m  1859.  SOS 


Qaanttty.  Valpe. 

.  .bbls.          869  7,H80 

....M.   1.660,000  8,120 

  13,682,000  83,880 

,..doz.        2,876  4,314 

..tons.          281  11.650 

..bbls.           292  8,760 

..kegs.        1,764  78,980 

...na       20,660  8,220 

.buah.   6,649,778  4,994,800 

  6,136,231  3,082,047 

  2,696,281  1,141,341 

  486,130  291,678 

  112,168  78,607 

...lbs.   8,989,917  718,184 

  6,190.960  843,762 

  7,028,700  702,870 

  631,260  63,126 

  9,796,690  881,694 

....ft.  96,194,000  1,151,873 

...na  18,963,662  418.635 

...Ibe.       46,140  8,887,600 


QnanUty.  Valve. 

Pelts.  lbs.  8.296  82,400 

Broom  Cora.   6,109  66,417 

Hemp.   8,288  65,760 

Flax   666  19,950 

Leather  rolls.  6,796  816,620 

Paint  lbs.  1,877  6,670 

Fire  Brick  M.  186  678 

Grindstones,  .tons.  24,916  26,664 

PoUtoes.  bush.  17,337  8,699 

Reapers.  na  448  88,000 

Glue  bbls.  101  1,818 

Nuts-   2,673  7.719 

Ginsing...   674  10,832 

Oil  Cake  tons.  406  9,032 

Glassware   9,229  110,748 

Cotton  bales.  77  1,600 

Glass  boxes.  1,192  23,804 

Sundries....  pkgs.  9,849  492,460 

Total  value  of  imports.. . . .  |34,062,798 


;otal  Talao  of  imports  for  the  year  1852,  as  appears  on  the  books  of  the 
hoase,  is  832,110,547.  It  is,  however,  well  kown,  that  many  vessels 
the  busy  season,  arrive  in  port  and  disctharge  their  cargo,  and  reload  and 
»rt  without  ever  reporting  at  the  custom-house,  and  in  many  cases  thelc 
ts  are  defective ;  for  the  reason,  that  on  leaving  one  port  they  procure  a 
»  specifying  their  cargo,  and  on  their  way  down  they  touch  at  another 
I  receive  an  addition  to  their  cargo,  which  is  not  always  noted  in  the 
to.  From  these  facts,  and  from  the  reason  that  our  figures  as  kept  during 
ion  are  considerably  above  those  of  the  custom-house  on  some  articles, 
lie  to  the  opinion  tiiat  the  above  sum.  as  the  value  of  our  imports,  is  un- 
r  actual  value.  In  the  articles  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  we  are  satisfied 
figures  are  too  low  by  8200,000. 

other  part  of  our  review  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  leading  articles 
»rt  brought  to  this  city,  from  Western  States,  by  the  Buffalo  and  State 
lilroad.  The  value  of  these  imports,  according  to  our  figures,  is  8819,737. 
in  addition  to  our  lake  imports.  From  these  facts  we  would  set  the  value 
imports  for  the  year  1852,  at  835,000,000  in  round  figures,  and  putting 
le  of  imports  of  1851  at  831,889,951,  we  would  have  an  increase  in  favor 
I,  of  some  83,000,000. 

following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  this  port  of  foreign 
lerican  vessels,  together  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  during  the  year 


ABBIVKD. 


No.  Tons.  Men.  Bojrs. 

ID  vessels  from  foreign  ports..                 260  66,820,88  2.720  801 

I      •        "        "      "                        669  80,086,78  6,499  882 

Total                                              929  186,866,11  8,219  632 


OLKAaXD. 

No.  Tool.  Men.  Boft, 

vessels  to  foreign  ports                     899  67,656.12  2,748  818 

>      -            «        «   79,949.62  6,761  842 


ToUI   1,066  147,606.64 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  in  1852. 


COASTING  TRADE. 


No.  Tons.  Men. 

Inwards   8,788       1,408,672.97  66.608 

Outwards   8,708       1,405,203.01  66,160 


ToUL   7,446  2,808,876.98  110,768 

Grand  Total  1862  9,441  8.092.247.73  127,491 

Grand  Total  1851  9,050  3.087,683.80  120.641 

Grand  Total  1860  8,444  2,743,700.86  126,672 


Statement  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Tonawa» 
lake,  in  the  district  of  fiuffiilo  Creek,  during  the  year  1852,  .as  reported  t 
collector  of  this  port : — 

Valae.  Quantity. 

1848,853  Tallow  lbs.  4,760 

91,494  Bacon  hbds.  260] 

13.570     "   tcs.         841  1 1( 

26.580      "   cafika.  1,819) 

1,890  Lumber.  ft  4,310,000  I 

2.180  Staves   4,077,000  li 

5,950  Wool  bales.      1,039  1 

13,686  Hemp   129 

17,022  Flax.,   6 

1.178  Cattle.  no.  184 

19,660  Sheep   650 

212,300  Hogs.   2,192  ! 

142.682  Coal   tons.  174 

26.019  Tobacco  Jihds.         168)  - 

44,976       "   .boxes.        437  ) 


QaoDtity. 

Flour  bbls.  188,628 

Pork   6,382 

Beef.   1,857 

Whisky   2,668 

Seed   139 

Eggs   218 

Ashes.   280 

Oil   891 

Corn  Meal   6,674 

Hides.  no.  391 

Leather  rolls.  163 

Wheat  bush.  236,888 

Corn   287,720 

Butter  lbs.  144.560 

Lard   449,760 


The  total  value  of  property  arriving  at  the  port  of  Tonawanda,  for  the 
1862,  was  $1,988,079. 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  by 
in  the  District  of  Buffalo  Creek,  during  the  year  1852,  as  reported  to  the 
lector  of  this  port: — 


QnantUy.  Value. 
182.139  1819.626 
6,643  112.931 


Flour  bbls. 

Poik  

Beef.   8,989  89,890 

Whisky   1,983  19,830 

Seed   1,608  16.080 

Eggs   4,046  40,460 

Fibh   1,197  9,676 

Ashes   -292  6,206 

Cranberries   500  6,000 

Oil   229  1,186 

CornMeaL   337  1,011 

Hides.  no.  1,300  8,900 

Leather  rolls.  1,490  178,800 

Wheats  bufrh.  22,320  20,088 

Corn   45.069  27,041 

Oats   3,013  1,325 

Butter  lbs.  1,761,160  317,007 


Qaantltf. 

Cheese  lbs.  727,800  $4 

Lard   248,200  2 

Tallow   82,750 

Bacon  casks.  2.800  li 

Lumber  ft  92,000 

Staves   1,300 

Wool  bales.  4,796  86 

Hemp.   880 

Cattle  na  1,206  « 

Sheep   4,910  1 

Horses   163  1 

Hogs,  live   14,808  11 

Furs.   1,022  U 

Ctial  tons.  2,738  1 

Tobacco..  hhds.  1,265  ) 

 bbls.  184  VM 

"   boxe.«.  608) 


The  total  value  of  articles  received  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  for  the  yeii 
ing  December  31,  1852,  was  $3,274,756. 

Our  Trade  with  Canada. — The  following  table  shows  some  of  the 
ing  articles  received  at  this  port  from  Canada,  during  the  year  1852,  with 
TAination:— 


2Va(b  and  Oomm$ree  of  Buffalo  im  1853. 


.bbls. 


QnantUy. 
14,782 
9 

960 


Value.  I 
166,294  I  Square  timber. 


.ft 


90  Lath 


.bush. 


162 
98,726 
189 
5.696 
16,719 
211 
165,600 
1.000 
ft  54,184,000 
. .  160,552 


.Ibe. 


9,600 
520 
8.192 
84,882 
118 
2.608 
10,081 
147 
29,790 
100 
649.608 
4,600 


Qaaotity, 

466.000 
963,000 


Shingles   6,236,000 


Potat()Cfi.  bush. 

Copper  ton?. 

Wool  bales. 

Cattle  DO. 

Sheep  

Horses.  

Hogs  

Pelts.  bales. 


2,087 
2 

242 

484 
1,878 

146 
4,863 

808 


ValiM. 
166.000 

1,926 
16^90 

1,01  • 
100 
18,160 
22,200 

8,445 
14.600 
58,866 

7,676 


Total  value. 


11,068,686 


ae  of  the  exports  to  Canada  from  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  for 
852,  as  reported  at  the  custom-house,  is  as  follows : — 


9t\c  Goods. 
^  Goods.. 

tal  

I  io  bond. . 
and  Total. 


1648,660 
149.108 
1797,752 
48.048 


  $«4U,8U0 

lual  duties  collected  nt  Buffalo  for  a  series  of  years,  is  as  follows 

  14,846  84  1848  $24,286  80 

  8,120  18  1849   46.989  86 

  12,047  46  1850   67,649  96 

  12,389  78  1851   92.867  69 

  24.861  78  1852   69,728  74 

be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  1852 
of  that  collected  in  1851  by  822,633  95.  Of  the  amount,  viz: 
»9,  collected  in  1851,945,000  wad  for  duties  on  railroad  iron  alone; 
fur  which  this  iron  was  required  has  been  completed,  and  this  year 
been  comparatively  no  duties  collected  on  that  article.  It  therefore 
lat  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  other  articles,  on  which  there  has 
lercAsc  of  duties  amounting  to  122,366  05. 

ADS. — The  amount  and  class  of  goods  received  at,  and  shipped  from 
by  railway,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  precisely,  but  enough  hat 
ined  to  show  that  the  business  of  the  central  line  of  railroad  has  in> 
inhidcrably  since  last  year.  The  law  exonerating  the  railroads  from 
snt  of  tolls,  also  exonenites  them  from  reporting  their  traffic  to  the 
ftneer,  consequently  they  no  longer  keep  their  books  and  accounts  to 
the  old  ehissitications. 

re,  however,  been  permitted  by  the  agent  of  the  freight  departments 
reral  lines  of  railroads  terminating  in  this  city,  to  examine  their  freight 

the  puHt  year,  from  which  wc  obtain  the  following: 

Line  Railroad. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cars  on  the  State 
road  commenced  running  from  Dunkirk  to  Erio  on  the  5th  January, 

from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk,  on  the  8th  March  preceding,  and  through  to 

on  the  23d  November.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  and  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  transmission  of  freight,  tbra  road  has  done  no 
ruble  amount  of  business. 

irticle  of  timber,  immense  quantities  have  beert  brought  down  as  fi*cight| 
I  been  reckoned  by  weight  and  not  by  feet,  it  has  therefore  been  im- 
br  us  to  arrive  at  anything  near  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quantity  or 
The  articles  or  quantities  beiow  enumerated  are  reliable,  having  cop- 
oarselves  from  the  books  of  the  company. 

ents  of  a  few  of  the  principal  artk;les  of  produce  brought  to  this  city 
ate  Line  Railroad,  from  the  opening  of  the  road  to  the  Slst  December^ 
of  1853,  and  the  value  thereof: — 
xviii. — vo.  III.  20 


toe 


nude  and  Commerce  of  Buffalo  in  1863. 


Qoantity. 

Flow  bbls.  488 

Pork.   104 

Beef   257 

Cattle  na  4,421 

Hog8   13,051 

Horses   71 

Sheep.   127 

Hogs,  dressed   458 

Batter  lbs.  656,450 

The  passenger  earnings  of  the  year  have  been 

Freight  earnings  

"  '\  and  other  sources  i . 


Valae. 
12,196 

1.768 

2,570 
221,061 
166,612 

7,100 
817 

5,496 
118,159 


Cheese  lbs. 

Lard  

TalW  

Leather..  rolls. 

Pelts.  bales. 

Wool  


Qosntity. 
898,350 
3,975 
23,025 
952 
1,618 
1,615 


Total  value. 


Vilie. 

125,884 
897 
2,30S 
114,260 
40,390 
12],m 

|819,7tT 


1161,059  94 
52,254  75 
6,592  76 


Total  earnings  of  the  road  from  the  opening,  to  Dec  81,  '52.        $209,907  46 

New  York  Crrr  Railroad. — The  freight  cars  commenced  running  on  thii 
road  on  the  19th  November. .  Owing  to  the  failure  of  a  contract  to  supply  this 
road  with  freight  cars,  they  have  been  unable  to  carry  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
freight  offered  them.  They  have,  however,  with  the  facilities  they  possessed, 
transported  the  following  quantity  of  produce  from  this  city. 

The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  carried 
bv  the  New  York  City  Railroad  from  this  city,  from  the  opening  of  the  road, 
November  19,  to  December  31,  inclusive  of  1852: — 


bbls. 


6,886 
513 
1,997 
669 
940 
46 
2,795* 
70 


Wheat  bush.  690 

Butter  lbs.  104^1 

Cheese   7,160 

Tallow   2,960 

Lard   24,050 

Bacon   201^00 

Wool  bales.  W 


The  earnings  of  the  road  for  freight  during  the  time  have  been  $26,478  40. 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad. — The  following  table  shows  the  lead- 
ing articles  carried  by  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Railroad,  going  beyond  Roche*- 
tcr,  and  principally  destined  for  Albany  and  New  York,  during  the  year  1853: 

8,850 


Flour  bbls.  75,099 

Pork   4,649 

Beef.   8,208 

Ashes   629 

Whisky   4,461 

Leather.  rolls.  3,029 

Hides  00.  16,814 

Hogs,  live.   111,659 

«    dressed   14,609 

Horses.   592 

Cattle   14,606 

Sheep   9,440'  Pelts 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  local  trade  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
Riulroad,  during  the  year  1852 : — 


Wheat  bush. 

Com   

Oats  

Barley   i;9» 

Rye...   Mi* 

Butter  lbs.  8,018,800 

Cheese   563,950 

Lard   515,650 

Tallow   49.000 

Bacon   1,888,000 

Wool  bales.  1«.7«» 

  2,700 


Flour  bbls.  6,238 

Pork   1,264 

Beet   493 

Ashes   1 

Whisky   2,653 

Leather  rolls.  244 

Hides  no.  1,886 

Hogs.   655 

Oom  meal  bbls.  80 

Horse«  na  85 

Cattle   268 

BbMp   10 


Wheat  bush  Mfi* 

Com   9,15> 

Oats  

Barley.   6,811 

Rye  

Butter  lbs.  2«,l2 

Cheese   149,8<* 

Lard   64.0*; 

Tallow   19.750 

Bacon   8»,7*J 

Wool                   ...balta.  fj 

Pelto  


ma 


Dmng  1851,  this  road  carried  38,220  tons  of  freight  each  way,  and  daring 
the  past  year,  1862,  they  have  transported  nearly  100,000  tons.  The  freight 
•vningB  of  the  road  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1852,  largely 
tieeeds  those  of  the  same  period  iu  1851.  The  exact  number  of  tons  shipped, 
•ad  the  tons  landed,  it  has  been  impossible  to  procure  Hcpuratcly. 

There  are  some  intereslinff  fucts  noticeable  in  the  table  of  articles  carried  by 
this  road.  For  instance,  in  dairy  products  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroad  has 
three  times  as  much  batter  as  has  been  sent  forward  by  canal,  and  the 
ue  may  be  said  of  cheese,  lord,  tallow,  &c.,  the  holders  of  those  article^ 
of  produce  preferring  that  they  should  reach  an  early  miyket,  even  at 
l^er  rates  of  freights.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  immense  quantities  of 
livestock  have  been  transported  by  the  railroad;  also  flour  and  other  articles. 
^hnna  the  present  season,  the  attempt  has  been  made  at  transporting  dressed 
hogs  from  the  West  to  the  East,  to  he  packed  in  the  latter  market,  and  large 
<)Qantiiies  have  been  sent  on ;  but  we  fear,  from  the  mildness  of  the  season,  that 
those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  have  lost  by  the  operation. 

Ship  Suildiho. — ^Tiiis  important  branch  of  business  has  increased  consider- 
aUy  daring  the  past  year.  Buffalo  offers  many  inducements  to  steamboat  men 
>9  a  point  at  which  to  build.  From  the  advanUiges  she  possesses,  she  naturally 
tikes  the  lead  of  any  other  port  on  the  Lakes  in  this  department  of  manufactures, 
••lean  rival  them  all  in  economy  of  vessel  building.  The  timbers  used  in  con- 
cocting these  vessels  is  procured  from  difercnt  localities  bordering  on  Lake 
^e— is  easily  obtained — nnd  is  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  used  at  other 
Points  on  the  upper  lakes.  Then  again  the  article  of  iron,  which  is  an  important 
in  vessel  bailding,  can  be  laid  down  here  at  a  lower  figure  th.an  at  any  other 
P^ioton  the  L  ikes.  These,  and  many  other  considerations  which  might  be  men- 
ded, gives  Buffalo  the  preference  over  other  lake  ports  as  a  ship  building  city. 

The  fullowioff  shows  the  number  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail  vessels,  and 
weir  tonnage,  which  have  been  built  at  this  port  during  the  year  1852 


Jotttbem  Michigan  tons.      1 ,4  7  0 

JJwtbern  Indiana   1,476 

Qdden  Gate   770 


Iowa.. . . . 
Kaloolah. 
Potent. . . 


.tons. 


981 
438 
81 


teppe  , 

g^W.Tifft  

5«ierick  Follett.., 

W  Flower.  

Idith  


^  

flcnry  L  Lansing. 


.tons. 


PaOFKLLSES. 

186  .  Cataract . 


81 
67 
62b 
549 


Bay  SUte  

City  of  Oiwega . 
a  E.  Bruce  


BCHOONSaS. 


405 
869 


^bert  Willis  i;   867 

Wind   265 

Total  tonnage.  


Tuscola.  tons. 

May  Queen  

J.  M.  Le.j  

L  B.  Davis  

  8,610 


898 

878 
857 
168 


221 
48 
24 

10 


There  are  at  present  in  the  several  yards,  in  process  of  being  built  and  com- 
^cneedin  the  fhW  of  1852,  four  steamers  of  1,800  tons  burden  each;  two  on 
^ont  of  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Munroe, 
^  the  other  two  are  for  the  Buffalo,  Sandusky,  and  Cincinati  Line,  and  are  to 
^eoDstructed  in  the  highest  style  of  naval  architecture.  There  are  also  builds 
1^ on  the  creek,  one  bteamer  of  G50  tons,  two  propellers  of  450  tons,  one 
*^ner  of  360  tons,  three  schooners  of  265  tons  each,  one  brig  of  347  tons, 
l^one  ateam  tug  of  100  tons;  and  we  understand  contracts  have  been  com- 
for  the  building  of  two  additional  propellers  of  350  tons  each,  and  three 
"^nera  of  300  tons  each,  all  of  which  vessels  are  to  be  completed  upon  the 
^(^g  of  navigation  in  the  spring. 


S06 


mnd  (kmm9rc€  of  Buffalo  m  1862. 


The  tonnage  of  vessels  now  in  process  of  constmction,  and  to  be  built dnriDg 
the  present  winter  at  this  port,  will  aggregate  about  11,142  tons. 

The  several  yards  upon  the  creek  give  constant  employment  to  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  huudred  mechanics,  who  receive  good  wages  throughout th« 
year. 

We  also  notice  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  merchants  of  Milwaukee  to 
build  a  line  of  six  propellers,  for  the  Buffalo  and  Milwaukee  trade,  and  there  !• 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  vessels  will  be  at  our  docks  during  the  com* 
ing  spring.  The  following  table  shows  the  vessels  owned  at  this  port  and  their 
tonnage. 

Statement  showing  the  total  number  of  steamers  and  propellers  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  during  the  quarter  ending  December 
81,  1862.  Their  names,  tonnage,  and  the  respective  numbers,  moved  by  gives 
horse  power,  and  the  character  of  tho  engine : — 


Empire  

Wisconsin  

Sultana  

Hudson  

Albany  

Rochester  

Lezingtoa.  

Diamond  

Fashion  

Union  

jESmpire  State... 

Charter  

Belle  

EossutlL.  

Globe..  

Wave  

Great  Western.. 

Columbia  

Biinnisota.  

Pox.  

Buckeye  State. . 
Lady  Elgin  ^ . . . 

Kaloolah  

Iowa.  

Golden  Gate. . . . 

Potent  

America.  

T^y  


Charter  Oak. . . . 

St  Joseph  

Pocahontas  

California.  

Sandusky  

Montezuma  

Oregon  

Detroit.  

Paugassett  

M  R  Spaulding. 

Niagara  

Illinois  

H.  A.  Kent  , 


Tonnage 
ToniiSs. 

1,440.72 
887.15 
806  38 
750.46 
C69.S6 
472.41 
86358 
881.01 
825.88 
62.84 

1,691.29 
197.64 
240  25 
818.60 

1,223.26 
207.86 
780.00 
168.54 
749.45 
182.08 

M74.17 

1,087.74 
448.84 
981.58 
770.48 
81.82 

1,088.27 
546.47 


Tonnace 


Power  of 
engine  H.  P. 
1,000 
410 
1,000 
1,000 
160 
410 
160 
105 
100 
20 
1,600 
45 
100 
80 
1,000 
160 
1,000 
60 
160 
60 
1,200 
400 
150 
410 
800 
80 
800 
450 


Kind  of 

engine. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 

M 

High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 


Condensing  Ptefrt«pjf 
engine.  oneichtfT. 
High  Pressure.  4t 
Low  Pressure.  ^ 
u  so 
44 
SO 
24 
24 
24 
22 
f 
4( 
4 
18 
4 
49 
14 
10 
14 
SO 
4 
10 

10 
21 
2$ 
f 
2S 


High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 
Low  Pressure. 
High  Pressure. 


Low  Pressure.  Low  Pressure. 


High  Pressure.  High  PressnrBi 

M  U 

Low  Pressure.  Low  Pressure. 

M  M 

High  Pressure.  High  Pressure. 


PBOFELLERS. 

Power  of        Kind  of 


184.24 

28 

Low  Pressure. 

460.16 

150 

w 

426.64 

150 

tt 

420.26 

160 

M 

870.79 

120 

M 

822.68 

90 

« 

812.91 

90 

« 

298.71 

100 

W 

290.68 

90 

u 

419.56 

120 

« 

450.59 

120 

M 

580.55 

208 

« 

442.27 

150 

M 

884.88 

ISO 

m 

Condensing  Pen%e*V^ 
engine.  oneaokp^ 
Low  Pressure. 

24 
IS 
VI 
19 
19 
19 
U 

it 

19 
90 
20 
II 

no 


r. 

ft... 


Tbmun 

Power  of 

KlMloT 

OondeoiiiiK  Pen^  empM 

TomW.  eDgloeH.P. 

•uglne. 

eogloe.     on  mc 

441.00 

Low  Pressure. 

Low  P^reesture. 

20 

1 

20 

407.23 

160 

18 

804.04 

150 

18 

45.41 

80 

M 

« 

• 

84984 

150 

18 

898.71 

400 

« 

18 

628.77 

250 

« 

« 

Si 

81.26 

60 

M 

8 

429.42 

150 

« 

« 

15 

493.42 

150 

a 

<• 

n 

168.68 

60 

M 

« 

10 

186,12 

50 

M 

« 

10 

260  60 

90 

M 

M 

18 

650.08 

250 

M 

M 

20 

67.63 

60 

M 

« 

8 

649.29 

250 

M 

M 

18 

80,126.46 

AOS,  AND  CKKW,  OF  ALL  SAIL   TUSELS  BNftOLLSD  AND  UOINtSD,  IN  THB 

DmKiOT  or  BorrALO  oeux,  nxw  toee,  dktembu  81,  1852. 


BftXGS. 


Tonn«f«.Crew. 


816.07 

12 

819.77 

9 

271.85 

9 

260.65 

10 

261.79 

10 

255.90 

10 

268.79 

10 

253.81 

11 

253.48 

9 

248  09 

8 

245.88 

11 

287.16 

9 

224.64 

10 

217.82 

8 

185.40 

7 

184.17 

8 

158.17 

8 

257.82 

9 

228.48 

10 

228.85 

10 

841.48 

11 

208.48 

10 

841.82 

10 

269.85 

10 

225.68 

10 

481J8 

14 

260.14 

10 

260.84 

10 

262.88 

10 

268.19 

10 

160.82 

7 

269.42 

9 

241.83 

8 

BABQUS. 


660.88  10 


8GB0ONXB& 

Toiiiui9t.Craw 

North  Oarolina.   95.16  8 

United  SUtes   98.19  f 

H.  Kent   92.21  7 

Platina   9a98  8 

Barcelona   89.98  8 

K  Fletcher.   81.24  8 

Huron.   182.29  1 

8  J.  Essoo   65  82  6 

Traveler..   266.66  10 

Windham   286.90  8 

Florence   119.40  7 

Dawn   212.87  8 

Almeda.   269.65  8 

Oom.  Ghauncey   80.17  8 

North  America   75.68  8 

Vermont   67.92  8 

Lodi   66.24  6 

Minerya   60.64  8 

Ocean   69.87  4 

Whittelsey   49.67  8 

LioD   80.92  8 

Albatros.   28162  10 

Margaret   125.87  8 

Wm.  Wallace.   88.88  8 

Star.   224.98  10 

Tuscola.   221.21  8 

Palo  Alto   202.74  9 

Pearl..   161.14  T 

Jaoe  Louisa   181.86  8 

Noont  VerooD   226.80  9 

J.W.Blake   27.64  8 

Defiance...   268.88  9 

Virginia  Purdy   801.46  10 

Orevola   212.88  9 

Winsbw   269.85  UO 

H.B.Bialiop   t88M  5 
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10 
8 

T 

8 

5 

7 

9 

8 
10 

8 

5 
10 

8 

6 

6 

9 

7 
9 

6 

n 

•I 
s 

lO 


TOnnige.Crow. 

M.H.  Sibley   262.18  8 

Suffolk   260.12  12 

Hope   249.8S  10 

Excelsior.   247.65  10 

Bobert  Emmett.   245.67  9 

£.  K  Bruce   240.89  9 

Geo.  Davis   288.46  8 

Ivanhoe   237.66  8 

Henry  Hagcr«   287.61  9 

DeDmark   286  63  10 

Qreen  Bay   233.62  10 

0.  Y.  Richmond..   229.46  9 

Pilgrim   228.65  9 

Dan  Marble   213.68  8 

Mansfield   218.27  9 

Petrel   208.71  8 

A.  Belmont   208.34  10 

P.  P.  Pratt   196.60  8 

O.T.  Williams   167.04  8 

A.  Barton   155.74  7 

Iiexington   118.10  7 

Marion   140.86  8 

Wyandott   14066  7 

President   139.88  7 

Trentoa   132.66  7 

BigZ   168  67  8 

Irving.   111.44  7 

FreeTrader«   111.23  6 

Sandusky   110.34  6 

St  Mary   268  26  10 

Abiah   858.39  10 

Tiger.   22.49  8 

Total  tonnage.  ^  26.897.06 

In  the  above  there  are  28  steamers,  31  propellers,  33  brigs,  1  barque,  md  lO^ 
schooners,  making  a  total  tonnage  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  sail  vessels, 
66,523  tons. 

There  are  now  laid  up  in  winter  quarters  in  our  harbor,  18  steamers,  22  pro* 
pellors,  25  brigs,  and  80  schooners.  ^ 

The  Canal. — Below  we  give  a  comparative  table,  showing  the  quantities 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  which  have  been  first  cleared  from  thb  pl&c^ 
during  the  past  three  years : — 

18^ 

969,1  »f 
4,W9,»»1 

98.7*; 

8,8Oa,0*i 
8,8«^ 

48,66l.«^ 
88.U0,3|^ 


Wins:  A  Wing   216  84 

Magnolia.   198.67 

Missouri  .\.  169.86 

Congress.    2068! 

Albany   14488 

Erie   62.88 

W.  W.  Brigham.   121.18 

Ith  ca.    199.4J 

Gen.  Harrison.   116.98 

Robert  WilUs   867.88 

J.G.King.   158.24 

Chesapeake   181.08 

Fox   406.09 

Lewis  Cass   191.79 

Home   127.69 

Francis   129.80 

Birmingham   187.88 

Star.   224.98 

Plymouth   177.66 

Miranda   217.69 

May  Queen   48.23 

J.  M.  Lee   100.24 

M.  Dousman.   188.57 

J.  B.  Skinner   14240 

R.  C.  Smead.   76.46 

Stranger   124.92 

West  Wind   266.68 

H.  L.  Lansing.   8«9.<4 

Aldebaran   808.6* 

Main   194.79 

J.  W.  Brown   2S8.66 

Troy   12100 


.bbls. 


18S0. 

984,480 
28,468 
78,899 
8.804,647 
2.608.967 
287,960 


Flour.  

Pork  

Beef..  

Wheat.  bush. 

Corn  

Oats  

Barley  

J^ye  

Tobacco  unm. 

Cotton  

Whisky  gals. 

Qemp  Ibfl. 

Lard  oil  gals. 

Butter.  Ibfl. 

Cheese  

Wool  

,  Boards  A  scantling  ft 

SUTes   169,479,604 

'SuodriM.   10,26S,648 


ISO 
676,901 
286,168 
822.901 
116,648 
69,202 
4,860,989 
6,886.816 
8,806,817 
49.891,116 


18$1. 
1,106,862 
22,997 
58,062 
8,668,006 
6,789.842 
1,198,290 
206,779 
16,817 
2,644,875 
82,480 
2,111,580 
948,669 
128.580 
1,698,497 
5,002.064 
7,857,907 
47,264,628 
75,927,659 
12,886,804 
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nnexed  table  will  show  some  of  the  loading  articles  ap  .ending  the  canal 
led  at  Bofialo,  daring  the  past  three  years: — 

18S0.       18SI.  m 

liseL   106,412,994     101,480,029  182,308,044 

,   12,680,784      27,661,641  28,912,488 

  14,624,327       19,646.006  J4.806,96l 

  4,904,864      16,724,141  9,824,477 

likes,  and  Uorse  Shoes   9,1 15,226        8,136.389  4,772,489 

teel   14.683,076        6,440,041  11,796,820 

Iron   12.214,186      46.876,427  128,748,264 

r  4  Glassware.   19,124,898      18,069,790  11,672,840 

  6,826,921       14,028,669  2,602,669 

ralne  of  the  exports  by  canal,  as  made  up  at  the  collector's  office,  it 

*,90S,  on  which  tolls  were  collected  amonntmg  to  $802,806  96. 

line  of  the  imports  by  canal,  as  made  np  at  the  same  office,  is  941,810,398^ 

aggregate  tonnage  of  337,620. 

rhole  amount  of  tonnage  delivered  in  Buffalo  in — 

I.  tons.      211,047  I  1861  tons.  237,841 

  260,928  1  1862   887,620 

1  increase  in  1852  of  100,278  tons  over  1851. 

y  gratifying  feature  in  the  business  of  the  Canal,  as  presented  by  the 
glares,  is  the  almost  incredible  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  some  of  those 
of  heavy  freight,  particularly  railroad  iron,  in  which  article  there  is  an 
of  56,866,837  lbs.  But  while  there  is  a  handsome  increase  in  heavy 
it  will  be  noticed  that  such  goods  as  are  mostly  carried  by  nulroad,  ex- 
alling  off  from  last  year's  figures. 

y  natural  question  arises  hero  as  to  the  cause  of  the  annual  falling  off 
annage  of  that  kind  of  property,  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
ilific  sources  of  revenue.  That  the  quantity  of  hi^h-toll  goods  moving 
d ,  is  rapidly  increasing  annually,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only  reason, 
it  the  quantity  passing  l>y  the  Canal  is  decreasing,  must  bo  that  the  other 
f  transportation  are  deemed  more  favorable,  as  involving  less  expense, 
1  time  or  money,  or  both.  Amon^  other  articles  of  up-ueight,  such  as 
■on,  steel,  and  merchandise,  there  nas  been  a  slight  increase  from  the 
>f  1851,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  molasses,  coffee,  nails,  spikes, 
'  and  glassware,  to  a  considerable  extent  In  down  freiglit,  in  flour,  beei^ 
beesc,  wool,  and  sundries,  there  has  been  a  decrease,  which  is,  however, 
icounted  for. 

1  be  seen  that  the  Central  Railroad  have  transported  an  immense  quantity 
\  articles  of  produce  which  have  decreased  on  the  Canal.  They  have 
r6,099  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  10,000  barrels  of  beef,  and  over  3,000,000 
)f  butter  during  the  year.  We  are  also  credibly  informed  that  had  the  Canal 
sioners  signified  their  intention  to  keep  the  Canal  open  to  the  longeal 
period,  several  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  whk^h  have  been  shipped 
Orleans  by  the  southern  route,  and  on  which  the  holders  are  paying 
>er  barrel  freight  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  would  have  come  by 
te.  By  this  oversight,  the  Treasury  has  lost  a  large  amount  in  tolls, 
r  large  increase  in  the  movements  of  tobacco  and  hemp — articles  which 
nerto  been  favorites  of  the  southern  route — is  very  gratifying,  and  indi- 
r  the  superiority  of  the  lake  and  canal  route.  We  took  occasion  in  an 
n  tobacco  trade,  some  time  since,  to  refer  to  the  advantages  offered  to 
1  merchants  in  shipping  by  this  route,  in  regard  to  cost  as  well  as  time 
portation,  over  either  the  other  northern  route  or  the  southern  route  to 
leans.  Western  men  are  well  aware  of  these  advantages,  and  if  oar 
srs,  and  the  various  transportation  companies  navigating  our  lakes  and 
x>iild  put  forth  an  effort  to  reach  this  vast  southern  trade  and  manifest  a 
lesire  to  secure  it,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  thous- 
jsbeads  of  tobacco,  and  largo  quantities  of  cottou  and  hemp  might  be 
.  from  the  southern  route  from  the  cities  of  LooUviile  and  CviuaimiidL 
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daring  the  coming  season.  We  trust  tbat  proper  and  early  steps  will  be  * 
to  secure  this  trade  by  such  means  as  may  be  thought  best 

On  the  whole,  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  1862  at  this  point,  as  i 
ited  by  our  figures,  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  low-toll  policy 
has  ever  been  made.  Wliile  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  con 
get  along  at  all  without  the  Canal,  the  fact  that  the  railways  are  enabled  to 
pete  wiih  it  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  liinds  of  business — to  the  ext^ 
their  capacity  perhaps — should  admonish  its  friends  that  a  watchful  ear 
governance  should  at  all  times  be  extcnted  over  that  enterprise,  which  has  I 
foundation  of  all  others  of  a  similar  nature.  New  rival  routes  have  been  J 
log  every  nerve,  bending  all  their  energies  to  divert  its  business  to  thd 
channels,  and  yet  old  Erie  has  stood  its  ground,  verifying  all  the  promises 
on  its  account,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so  just  so  long  as  it  has  a  fair  si 
tho  contest.  Give  it  the  increased  facilities  proposed  by  the  enlargement, 
will  do  the  transportation  of  the  whole  West  at  less  than  half  the  presen 
and  yield  to  the  State  a  more  ample  revenue  than  she  has  yet  received 
hands. 

In  our  review  we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  enormous  quantities  o 
able  goods  transported  by  the  express  companies,  the  tonnage  of  wl 
value,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Lake  Imports  for  a  series  of  Years.  The  following  table  sho^ 
principal  articles  landed  at  the  port  of  Buffiilo,  from  tho  opening  to  the  el 
navigation,  for  four  seasons 


1849. 

18$0. 

ISSl. 

1 

1,207,486 

1,088,181 

1,268.224 

1,3 

Pork  

69,954 

40,249 

32.169 

61,998 

84,719 

78.074 

21,072 

6,674 

11,126 

6,198,996 

6,662,808 

7,961,030 

 ft. 

83,986.968 

68,076,000 

68,006,000 

95,] 

49,072 

68,448 

6.943 

 bbls. 

6,968 

10,267 

7,876 

62,910 

72,022 

48,430 

14,742 

17,961 

28,718 

8.182 

2,881 

2,789 

9,670 

10,461 

17.244 

414 

421 

3.023 

4,948,978 

8,672,886 

4,167,121 

6,1 

8,821,661 

2,694,600 

6,988,776 

6,1 

862,804 

847,108 

1,140,840 

t.1 

6,258 

60 

10,622 
4.798.500 

Lard  

6,811,087 

6,098,682 

Tallow  

1,778.650 

1,903.628 

1,058,900 

1.^ 

Butter.  

9,714,170 

6,298,244 

2,842,900 

8/ 

4,907,800 
17,316 

6,106,618 
18.609 

6,: 

14,580 

Wbl-ky  

38,768 

80,189 

66,624 

8.870 

8,282 

8.186 

14,188,602 

19.611,000 

10.619.000 

18.< 

1,601,860 

1,676,901 

2,679,886 

10,! 

VrATKMntT  OF  THB  PaOPEaTT  PiaST  CLVARKD  AT  THE  OOLLSCTOR*S  OFFICE  AT  ■ 
on  THE  ERIE  OAKAL,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1852,  SHOWING  THE  QUANITrT  AND  A 
VALUE  OF  EACH  ARTICLE,  AND  ALSO  THE  WHOLE  AMOUNT  OF  TOLLS  RECEIVED  i 
OFFICE  ON  BOATS,  PASSENGERS  AND  PROPERTY,  DURING  THE  SAMS  PERIOD. 


BOATS. 

Tolls  at  2  cts   161,262  71 

Tolls  on  Packets   227  41 

OommutatioD  toll   466  21 


Total. 


151,946  Se 
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bathlj  SUtement.. 
teported.  


119  16 


KriptlOB. 

Peltry  lb. 

teiof  Wood, 

md  Bcaotling  ft 

r  M. 

 100  a  ft. 

 lbs. 

 cords. 

lot  A  pearl  bbls. 


THI  FOREST. 

Redaced  to        Value  of 
Qoantlty.  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  etch  ariiole. 
377,280  189  1877.280 


Id  of  Animals, 


.bbU. 
'MbL 


Uow,  <fc  lard  oil . 


.lbs. 


48,661,299 
2,004,206 
24,037 
88,180,747 
78 
13,868 

AGRICULTURK. 

63,708 
61.073 
7,622.478 
8,842,894 
1,197,829 
8,800.041 
4,808.941 
1,138,742 


81,102 
161 
481 

41,666 
205 
8,188 


10,193 
8.172 
8,761 
1,921 

699 
4.400 
2,405 

670 


778,681 
6,011 
2,884 

249,392 
188 

346,675 


$1,146,744 

687.841 
762,248 
307,432 
215.610 
792.603 
1,779,309 
66,937 


Tons  OB 
Oftch  articl*. 
1668  68 

69,844  67 
107  48 
62  84 
24,609  34 
62  80 
8,647  26 


18,668  88 
14,826  21 
3,644  68 
1,897  08 
1,222  66 
4,126  76 
6.248  16 
1,076  60 


abte  Food. 


32,021      6,637,623      41,690  86 


..bbls. 
.busb. 


,  .bbls. 
.bush. 


thip  stufl^. 
)eaos.  


...lbs. 
.bush. 


lit. 


.lbs. 


960,114 
4,769,281 
98.766 
4,383,346 
6,404 
370.722 
2,106.792 
906,706 
863 
68 
11,866 


103,584 
142.778 
2,765 
122,739 
454 
10,381 
38,709 
462 
11 
2 
6 


13.836,456 
8,712,289 
62,216 
2,191,673 
10,808 
229.847 
800,581 
6,793 
441 
61 
1,864 


1194,788  26 
169,221  20 
8,716  60 
147,001  94 
861  09 
17,866  88 
88,841  61 
471  97 
82  66 
48 
89  66 


her  AgrieultureU  ProducU, 

 lbs. 

ifiictured  tobacco.. . . . 


416,881    10,852,469     672,277  17 


nd  grass  seed.. 

d.:  


cepirits.  galls. 

and  cake  lbs. 


e.  

pig  lead  

ad  bar  iron. . . . 
md  iroQ  ware. 

e  wDoleos  

eeottooa  

enlt  

Ml* 


83,960 
10,239,586 
1,233,197 
2,302,665 
2,417,961 
768 


17 
5,120 
617 
1,151 
1,209 


14.076 

716,771 
61,660 

116,128 
48,359 
182 


8,144 

946,176 

VAMUPACTDaxa. 

2,678,936 

10,216 

$508,997 

852,620 

176 

7,012 

911,702 

466 

145,878 

869,876 

184 

86.987 

42,913 

21 

1,717 

23,088 

12 

846 

19,970 

10 

649 

176,812 

88 

6,189 

20,820 

10 

81 

$12  86 

3,291  82 
846  68 
2,527  14 
2,436  41 
46 

8,614  86 

$19,823  85 
149  8t 
1,180  70 
826  62 
2  85 
14  68 
28  86 
148  26 


I  18 
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Trade tmd  Oommma^B^lo m  IBtA. 


RedQoedto  VdueoT 
DeKiipUon                              Qaantlty.  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each  uiicto. 

Soflrar  Uml            6,618             8  |891 

Molasses.                                        4,271              3  1S8 

Coffee.                                             205             ..  23 

Kails,  spikes,  and  bone  shoes..             1,600             1  80 

Iron  aod  steel                                86,861            48  6,618 

Railroad  iroa                                884,907           417  20,878 

Flint  eoamel,  crockery,  <lEgrsw          441,707           221  44,170 

All  other  merchandise                   1,877,215           689  427,154 

OTHU  AmnouEi. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  A  sheep... Ibe.           10,000             5  $800 

Stone,  lime,  and  chij                     6.077,488         8.089  12,155 

Mineral  coal                              11,595,979         5,798  46,884 

Copper  ore                                    70,878             85  10,557 

Sundries                                 11,661,111         5,780  578,056 

611,726  21,049,908 
■TATiinRrr  op  paomrr  lvfi  at  buffalo,  oir  tbk  xan  canal,  oe  whioi 

BRWBCN  THAT  PLAOB  AND  TBX  OOLLK0TOR*S  OFFICB  NEXT  IN  OEDXE  ON  ! 
8BOWINO  TBB  QUANTITT  AND  ATXEAGB  TALUB  OF  EACH  ABTIOLB,  DUBINC 
1862. 

roRisr. 

Redaced  to 

Qaaotfty.  tons  of 2,000  lb 

For  and  peltry.  lbs.            2,014  1 

f  Product  of  Wood 

Boards  and  scantling  1,000  ft.       6,250,407  10,417 

Shinjflea-  M.          861.000  26 

Timber  100  c.  ft.          285.373  4,707 

Staves.  lbs.           86,000  18 

Wood.  cord.           21,887  59,884 

AGEICULTUEX. 

Product  of  Animals, 

Cheese  lbs.              585  .... 

Wool                                                               250  .... 

Hides                                                         652,764  827 

Vegetable  Food, 

Flour.  bbls.            1,975  218 

Wheat  bush.            5  500  165 

Barley                                                             5,670  167 

Bran  and  ship  stuff-  lbs.          188,862  94 

Peas  and  Beans.  bush.  12 

PoUtoes                                                         20.834  610 

Dried  fruit  lbs.          161,800  76 

AU  oUur  Agriculturcd  Products 

Hemp.  lbs.           46,100  28 

Flax  seed   600 

Hops.                                                           880,904  166 

MANUFACTUEXS. 

Domestic  spirits  galls.            8,165  88 

Leather  lbs.        1,661,686  831 

Furniture                                                   8,118.150  1,559 

Pig  iron                                                      6,028,088  2,514 

Bloom  and  bar  iron.                                      361,612  176 

Castings  and  iron  ware                                1 6,947,973  8,478 

Domestic  cottons                                              8.674  6 

Domestic  salt                                            66,866,122  88,178 

Ibr^aalt                                                118,855  60 
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Reduced  to 

Qnantlt^.  tons  ors.0001b9.  Vahw. 

Bwar  Ibe.      28.912,488  14,467  |l,7«4.14» 

loUueea.                                                   14,306,967  7,168  429,179 

Ottffee                                                         9,824.477  4,913  1,080,698 

laile,  spikes,  and  horsc-fihocs                            4.772.489  2.386  288.626 

fcfi  and  steel.                                            11.799,360  6.898  766,700 

Bail  road  iroa.                                            123,743.264  61,871  8,098.681 

Bint  enamel,  crockery,  and  glassware                1 1,672,840  6,886  1,167,284 

All  other  merchaodise                                  182,303,044  66,661  41,013,948 

OTHKB  AET10LB8. 

live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  lbs.            6,966  8  $209 

Blooe,  lime,  and  cUy                                     64,467,219  27,234  108,984 

Oypsom-                                                       216  6!8  108  6,416 

lun«ralcoal                                                46,787,396  22,894  188.160 

Sottdries.                                                     7,602,669  6,493  876,188 

Total   847,620  62,075,709 

To  conclude,  the  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  a  singularly  prosperous 
^  to  our  merchants  and  business  men.    Whether  engaf^cd  in  mercantile  or 
ttnnafitcturing  pursuits,  all  have,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  been  successful ;  and 
^th  this  happy  state  of  things,  our  mechanics  and  thclaboring  classes  generally, 
have  shared  in  the  beneficial  results. 


Art.  T.— NEW  JEKSET  ZINC  AND  FRANKLINITE. 

Mineral  enterprise  in  this  country  is  rapidly  rising  to  the  ascendant 
9*pital  is  becoming  more  ready  and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  invest  itself  in 
Won,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  coal  mines,  than  in  railroads,  which  have  been 
fndare  now  the  ascendant  interest.    It  is  confidently  predicted  by  c  ireful 
Judges  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that,  within  ten  years,  more  capital  will  be 
uivested  in  our  mining  operations  than  in  our  railroads.    AH  the  minerals 
^  Have  named  above,  are  in  increased  demand,  and  bear  improving  prices, 
era  of  fancy  mining,  for  rears  past  potent  in  fortune-making  to  a  few 
in  ruin  to  many,  has  had  its  day.    Moneyed  men  are  no  longer  found 
J^y  to  invest  their  wealth  in  paper  mines,  having  no  particular  existence 
"Vend  the  ingenuity  of  their  Wall-street  creators,  and,  after  a  little  lapse, 
^  t€»t  if  the  cry  for  legitimate  enterprise  indeed  meant  legitimate,  a  new 
Wof  enterprise  is  being  inaugurated — to  wit:  a  desire  and  determinalion 
^  the  part  of  men  of  knowledge  and  means,  to  enter  upon  the  practical 
^▼elopment  of  some  of  the  vast,  undoubted  mineral  resources  of  the 
country. 

One  mineral  enterprise  successfully,  because  energetically,  taken  hold  ol 
prosecuted,  has  done  more,  within  two  or  three  years  past,  to  induce  the 
Pperal  interest  now  felt  in  mining  projects,  than  all  others  we  could  name. 
/»6 allude  to  the  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  organized 
"*the  spring  of  1848,  and  which,  in  the  face  of  repeated  failures  for  half  a 
*Jt»ry  past  to  turn  the  rich  zinc  mines  of  New  Jersey  to  practical,  profit- 
account,  have  been  so  successful,  and  that,  too,  in  developing  zinc  in  a 
profitable  form  (paint)  than  was  first  contemplated,  that  its  stock,  rep- 
"^teotiDg  (1,200,000  caf^ital,  is  now  considerably  above  par,  and  eagerly 
'^ht  &r  permanent  investments.   The  success  of  tbia  enterprise,  op|X)6ed 
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at  first  by  so  many  obstacles ;  the  prejudices  of  legislation,  the  hesitat' 
capita],  the  entire  absence  of  experience  in  zinc  mining  and  nianufacti 
this  country,  has  inspired  a  score  of  enterprises,  most  of  them  legiti 
and  many  of  them  destined  to  great  success  and  profit  It  has  oerl 
placed  New  Jersey  in  the  front  rank  of  mineral  States,  for,  independ 
the  revelation  of  ner  wealth  in  zinc,  it  has  led  to  a  more  thorough  exa 
tion  of  her  other  mineral  resources,  which  are  many  and  rich.  But  tl 
petus  inspired  by  the  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  CJompany  bi 
been  confined  to  New  Jersey  or  any  particular  region ;  it  has  spread,  i 
spreading,  over  the  "Empire"  and  other  States.  The  working  of  th 
mines  by  intelligent,  skillful  and  energetic  minds  and  hands,  has  prove 
the  chief  "  protection  "  necessary  to  develop  our  mineral  wealth  is  en 
ened,  practical  management,  and  that  mineral  operations  legitimately 
ed  into  and  pursued,  are  no  more  a  speculation  or  hazard,  without 
even,  than  any  other  business  requiring  an  equal  outlay  of  capital  and 
As  the  zinc  interest  is  a  new  as  well  as  important  one,  opening  ai 
spring  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  promising  great  benefits,  comm 
manufacturing,  and  sanatary,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  brief 
tical  and  general  statement  of  the  zinc  resources  of  New  Jersey,  ai 
operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  The  zinc  mines  are  h 
in  the  township  of  Franklin,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  They  a 
only  mines  of  pure  oxide  of  zinc  known.  They  are  mixed  in  their  dc 
with  other  minerals,  chiefly  Franklinite  iron  ore  and  manganese.  Vs 
posits  of  this  Franklinite  lie  contiguous,  similarly  blent  with  zinc  and 
ganese.  The  total  extent  of  the  two  chief  minerals,  all  of  their  kind  1< 
compactly  in  that  region,  is  not  definitely  estimated,  but  it  is  immens( 
haustion  for  centuries  to  come  is  out  of  the  question.  It  will  be  suf 
for  the  information  of  our  readers  to  take  the  data  of  that  portion  belc 
to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  which  has  been  carefully  examii 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts  and  United 
Geologist  for  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  in  Michigan,  &c, 
estimate  is  verified  by  Major  A.  C.  Farrington,  the  eminent  Mining  En 
of  the  Zinc  Company,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.  Dr.  Jacksoi 
as  the  amount  of  the  Zinc  Company's  Franklinite,  above  water  dn 
1,115,468  tons;  amount  of  zinc,  1,188,572  tons.  The  veins  are  p 
dicular,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  such  veins,  extend  down  farther 
water  drainage  than  ever  plummet  sounde<l,  and  are  richer,  if  anytlu 
they  descend,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say  both  zinc  and  Franklinite  an 
haustible.  But  if  they  were  not  so  in  the  Zinc  Company's  mines,  tl 
vast  store  further  in  reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
als  is  most  valuable ;  both  are  sui  generis  and  precious.  As  the  zino 
thest  developed,  we  will  give  its  analysis  first: — 

Oxide  of  cmc  say   6C 

Franklinite  say   S€ 

Manganete  say   8C 

Total   KX 

A  dose  analysis  might  show  a  slight  but  not  material  difference, 
taken  hold  of  by  the  present  successful  company,  the  design  was  t 
ufiicture  the  zinc  of  Commerce,  zinc  ware,  <&c,  but  early  experiments 
company  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  more  immediately  marketable, 
able,  and  beneficial  article  could  be  made — ^to  wit:  the  anc  paints, : 
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ttpidlj  tupplanting  lead  and  other  paints.   It  was  found  that  a  pure  and 
Williant  white  sub-oxide  could  be  extracted  from  the  ore  with  great  ease  and 
facility,  and  two  shades  of  white,  one  a  silver  white,  and  the  other  a  beau- 
tifol  slate  color ;  while  the  red  oxide  could  be  pulverized  in  the  ore,  and  ren- 
dered into  a  brilliant  brown  paint,  which,  in  turn,  by  adraixturo  with  other 
^parations  would  also  make  a  superior  black  paint.    Here  was  a  new  6old 
mdeed.  The  known  poisonous  and  other  deleterious  properties  of  lead,  seemed 
to  define  the  mission  of  the  Zinc  Company,  and  to  demand  that  it  should 
first  become  a  creator  of  a  healthful  and  more  durable  and  brilliant,  as  well 
11  a  cheaper  paint   They  accepted  the  summons,  and  erected  extensive  zinc 
paint  works  at  Newark,  after  lonpr  and  expensive,  but  never  discouraging 
•xperiments,  and  during  ten  months  of  1852 — the  first  year  of  comparative- 
ly perfected  machinery  and  operation — their  paint  sales  from  their  ware- 
Boxse  in  this  city — supervised  by  Messrs.  Manning  and  Squicr,  45  Dey- 
•treet— reached  $185,577  28,  and  they  were,  even  at  that,  unable  to  meet 
the  press  of  orders,  though  their  works  at  Newark  turned  out  ten  tons  of 
piints  per  day.    Those  works  are  being  enlarged,  and  will  require  repeated 
tttenjion,  if,  as  we  think  it  is,  zinc  is  destined  to  supplant  lead  as  a  paint; 

there  is  now  annually  consumed  by  the  United  States,  60,000  tons  of 
bad  m  paints. 

A  glance  at  the  process  of  making  zinc  paint,  or  rather  extracting  the 
wb-oxide,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  The  mines  are  about  thirty- five  miles 
from  Newark,  and  the  ore  requires  at  present  to  be  carted  eight  miles,  (a 
'•il  is  being  laid  for  this  transport  in  future,)  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
paint  works  by  water.  The  ore,  on  arriving  at  the  works  at  Newark,  is 
placed  in  heaps  and  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  it.  It  is  then 
pound  into  small  pieces  when  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  coal, 
for  oxidizing  the  different  substances  of  which  the  ore  is  composed.  It 
•  then  put  in  smelting  furnaces,  where  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
"applied  through  the  coal,  disengages  the  component  parts  of  the  ore,  and 
^Jttses  the  zinc  to  rise  in  vapor,  which  vapor  is  conveyed  into  a  large  tube, 
^^ugh  which  a  quantity  of  atmosphere  is  constantly  driven,  and  the  zinc, 
j^ting  with  the  oxygen,  produces  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  and  this  is  driven 

a  blast  into  a  collecting  chamber,  from  whence  it  is  taken  for  use.  The 
oxide  is  then  mixed  with  oil  by  means  of  machinery,  and  thus  is  produced 
}ko  beautiful  white  zinc  paint.  The  manganese,  in  connection  with  the  zinc, 
*a  found  to  be,  as  though  specially  provided,  a  natural  dryer  for  the  paint. 

^hen  the  Zinc  Company  commenced  operations  they  had  comparatively 

data  to  go  by.  The  zinc  paint  introduced  in  Franco  by  the  discoveriea 
^  le  Clair  and  Sorel — for  which  they  were  awarded  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
?f  Honor  and  other  dignities — though  subsequent  to  the  use  of  a  perhaps 
*^ferior  article,  collected  through  some  experiments  (not  for  that  purpose) 
Jany  years  since,  and  used  on  the  mansion  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Fow- 
J^»of  New  Jersey,  then  proprietor  of  the  zinc  mines;  being  manufactured 
^  a  double  process,  first  resolving  the  zinc  (carbonate)  to  metal,  and  then 
Jiftfacting  the  oxide,  gave  little  benefit  to  the  American  enterprise.  But  the 
Company  had  an  indomitable  man  in  James  L.  Curtis,  formerly  an  ex- 
rj^ve  merchant  of  our  city,  at  its  head,  assisted  by  able  coadjutors,  and  he 
no  such  word  as  fail.  Collecting  at  home  and  abroad  such  data  as 
^Id  be  had,  he  made  Yankee  invention,  science,  and  skill,  answer  for  the 
^l^^iCBiary  balance^  and  the  result  has  been  a  perfection  and  simplification  in 
^  operations  of  mining  and  manufacture  of  zinc  not  excelled,  if  equaled. 
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in  the  world.   Yet  the  company  will  doubtless  add  improvements  ftcm 
to  time,  for  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  inventive  capad 
AmericaDs.    The  advantages  of  zinc  over  lead  as  a  paint  are  these 
peated  tests  make  60  pounds  of  zinc  white  equal  to  100  pounds  of  k 
covering  surface,  and  the  relative  cheapness,  therefore,  stands : — 

100  pounds  best  lead,  say  7^  cents  per  pound.  

60  pounds  best  zbc,  say  9  cents  per  pound  i  

In  favor  of  zinc  

The  superior  cheapness  of  zinc  is  the  great  commercial  advantage 
fiivor  over  lead.  Besides  this,  zinc  is  superior  in  whiteness,  brilliancy 
durability,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  poisons  in  lead  which  generati 
eral  diseases,  well  known  to  workers  in  lead,  painters,  tenants  of  fir 
painted  rooms,  and  niedicnl  men.  The  white  zinc  resists  the  action  < 
gases  that  yellow  and  tarnish  lead,  and  holds  brilliant  as  an  inside  paii 
years.  In  color,  it  compares  with  lead  as  porcelain  white  does  with  con 
ea:  then  white.  It  can  be  used  with  impunity  while  rooms  are  occu 
while  medical  men — vide  the  evidence  in  Tanquerel's  octavo  work  on 
poisons  and  lead  diseases — agree  that  lead  painted  rooms  should  not  hi 
anted  under  two  or  three  months  for  safety.  The  zinc  colors,  for  on 
painting,  requiring  but  little  oil,  dry  suddenly,  and  form  a  metallic  co 
on  wood,  brick,  iron,  <&c.,  impervious  to  weather  and  salt-water,  and  are 
nearly  fire-proof  than  any  other  paint  known. 

They  act  galvanically  on  metal  surfaces.  We  have  before  us  at  this 
ting  the  testimony  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  New  York  and  New  B 
Railroad,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Gosport,  Virgin 
special  committee  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city — zinc  paint  has 
tested  and  ordered  by  the  Common  Council  for  the  use  of  the  city  buih 
— and  other  eminent  parties,  many  of  them  practical  painters  and  use 
lead  all  their  lives,  who  have  tested  the  zinc  paints  on  railroad  dep6t8, 
motives,  ships,  buildings  and  otherwise,  and  their  testimony  is  unanimo 
without  considering  the  sanitary  reason — in  favor  of  zinc  over  lead.  Tc 
mind,  the  sanatary  reason  is  the  greatest  of  all  in  favor  of  zinc 
though  ihe  present  operations  of  the  Zinc  Company  are  confined  tc 
manufacture  of  paints,  this  is  but  a  branch  of  the  prospective  intc 
Lead  is  a  poisoner,  not  only  in  paint  but  in  water  pipes,  roofing,  cisteri 
ing,  <fec.,  for  all  of  which  uses  zinc  is  a  cheaper,  better,  more  durable, 
healthful  substitute.  Slightly  alloyed  with  copper,  it  makes  a  sheathiDj 
ships  much  cheaper  and  far  more  durable  than  copper,  because  impen 
to  the  corrosive  action  of  salt-water.  Manufactured  into  culinary  \ 
covers,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  zinc  (the  New  Jersey)  makes  an  article  more 
rable  and  beautiful  than  Britannia  or  nickel,  while  the  strength  of  the  n 
will  allow  it  to  be  made  much  lighter.  Wo  can  see,  not  far  ahead,  a 
manufacturing  interest  on  these  accounts  springing  up  around  the  zinc  n 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  Franklinite,  where  that  is  the  chief  deposit — and  the  Zinc  Co.,  1 
as  already  intimated,  chief  deposits  both  of  Franklinite  and  zinc — bean 
following  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  Jackson  : 

Silica,  (si.  08)   0.299 

Franklinite.  (Fe.  203)   66.072 

Zinc,  (m.  0)   21.896 

Manganese,  (muz.  03)   12.248 

100 
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12ie  admixture  of  zinc  with  the  Franklinite  is  found  to  destroy  its  terdency 
(if  it  otherwise  had  any,)  to  granularize,  and  renders  it  tliorouglily  fibrous, 
making  it  when  properly  worked  into  iron,  the  toughest  and  strongest  that 
has  ever  been  tested.  According  to  Tredgold  s  test,  the  Franklinite  stands 
thus:— 


Best  Swedish  bar  iron,  inch  square  bore  lbs.  72.840 

nferior   •*          "          "    68.224 

BettEngliah        "          "    61.660 

Inferior  •*           «          "    66.000 

American  Franklinite         "    77.000 


It  has  been  tested  in  this  city  and  in  Baltimore  with  similar  results,  and  a 
iVench  test,  in  the  Government  Marine  Forges  at  Paris,  made  the  difference 
infiiTorof  Franklinite  much  greater.    Wo  have  seen  it  variously  tested, 
every  species  of  trial  only  adding  to  the  pn'ofs  of  its  wonderful  nerve  and 
strength.   Wire  of  whatever  size  made  of  other  iron,  is  flawed  and  broken 
at  a  few  twists,  but  we  have  seen  i^ire  made  from  the  Franklinite  twisted 
twenty  times  without  inducing  a  flaw.    Resolved  to  steel,  it  makes  an  ^frti- 
de  of  tbe  most  brilliant  character.    Competent  judges — our  most  extensive 
and  practical  iron  and  steel  workers — accord  a  superior  value  to  PVanklinito, 
over  any  other  iron  for  uses  requiring  the  greates:  toughness  and  strength. 
For  steam  machinery,  suspension  bridges,  wires  and  such  lesser  forms  of 
iron  aa  require  a  union  of  delicacy  and  strength,  the  Franklinite  must  be, 
as  soon  as  placed  before  the  public,  in  great  demand.    It  forms  an  admir- 
able alloy  or  emollient  with  inferior  iron  and  ores,  changing  their  hard  granular 
w^ture  into  ductility  and  strength.  The  residuum  formed  in  the  furnaces  of 
the  zinc  paint  works,  from  the  per  cent  of  Franklinite  discharged,  is  admir- 
able for  admixture  with  inferior  iroa  ;  retaining  as  it  does,  just  enough  zinc 
to  neutralize  the  granular  character  of  such  iron.    It  is  beginning  to  be 
largely  sought  and  used  for  that  purpose,  and  for  fluxing  iron  in  the  process 
puddling.    It  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  iron  ore  so  near  the 
'Aboard  and  the  chief  market  and  mait  of  capital  of  the  Union,  and  with 
a  character,  should  not  have  been  long  tigo  developed.   The  same  sur- 
may  be  expressed  over  the  zinc.    Repeated  trials  for  half  a  century 
'^e  been  made  with  both  minerals,  but  through  lack  of  practical  knowl- 
®^ge,  ineflBcient  operatives,  and  the  little  interest  taken  in  encouraging  min- 
enterprises,  they  all  failed,  until  the  energy,  genius,  and  tact  of  Col. 
^tis  and  his  coadjutors,  took  hold  of  the  work. 

The  chief  credit  of  tlie  successful  operations  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Oom- 
P^y,  forming  an  era  in  American  mineral  history,  is  acknowledged  to  be- 
Jj^^^g  to  Col.  Curtis,    lie  had  the  faith  and  boldness  to  take  a  matter  of 
^peated  failures"  in  hand,  and  allowed  no  discouragement  to  daunt  him. 
**  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is  an  old  adp.ge,  and  what  Alex- 
ander the  Great  said  to  a  halting,  doubting,  subaltern  is  true  forever,  "  There 
^  liothing  impossible."    If  tbe  Gordian  knot  will  not  be  untied  by  Land 
teetli,  untie  it  with  the  knife  or  sword.    Col.  Curtis  who  has  been  the 
^tive  head  of  the  Zinc  Company  from  the  day  of  its  organization  until  a 
days  since,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  pressure  of  private  business 
T^^Ut  not  till  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  perfect — had  sagacity  enough 
^  know  that  operators  in  a  new  sort  of  enterprise  must  first  learn  how  to 
^iHsrate,  and  as  it  required  a  large  amount  of  science,  skill,  and  expenditure, 
kis  predecessors  had  been  wearied  or  frigtened  Irom  the  work,    lie  was 
:  be  hunted  up  the  science  and  skill,  and  the  means  to  pay  it  well ;  and 
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the  result,  after  four  years  of  anxious  and  unceasing  effort,  is  a  brilliant 
ward  of  triumph  to  himself  and  co-laborers,  and  for  the  mineral  resoarces 
of  our  country. 

The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  turning  the  Franklinite  to  acconnt, 
was  the  trial  of  its  ores  in  ill-adapted  furnaces.    In  the  common  iron  far- 
nace,  Franklinite  comes  to  a  state  of  nature  before  it  leaves  the  furnace,  and 
it  only  required  the  observation  of  a  plain,  unpretending,  iron  worker,  tosw, 
after  a  little  thought,  that  furnaces  of  less  hight  and  much  cheaper,  would 
obviate  the  difficulty.    The  zinc  was  found,  also,  to  choke  the  furnaces  ioito 
escape  from  the  iron,  but  the  Zinc  Company  discovered  in  a  little  time  that 
this  15  or  20  per  cent  of  zinc,  instead  of  raising  the  mischief  with  the  Frank- 
Unite,  could,  by  the  addition  of  a  simple  apparatus  to  the  furnace,  be  collec- 
ted for  paint,  and  thus  pay,  nearly  or  quite,  the  cost  of  making  the  Frank- 
linite ore  into  iron,  and  the  collection  of  the  zinc ;  opening  a  splendid  field 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  on  free-trade  principles.    The  zinc  and  iiwngi- 
nese  are  finally  found  admirable,  aye,  invaluable  coadjutors  with  the  Frank- 
linite, in  promoting  its  working  into  iron.  Christian  C.  Detmold,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  managers  of  iron  works  in  the 
country,  and  who  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  post  of  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Col.  Curtis,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  both  the  zinc  and  FranklinHe,  and  is  competent  to 
•peak  in  judgment  on  either,  writes  touchingsome  queries  from  Edwin  Poa^ 
Esq.,  concerning  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  Franklinite,  as  follows; 

Nsvr  York,  Oetober,  18SB- 

Edwin  Post,  Esq.,  . 

Dear  Sir  : — You  ask  my  opinion  respecting  the  practicability  and  value 
smelling  the  Franklinite  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  obtaining  by  the  samcop^^" 
ation  the  iron  from  the  ore  and  the  oxide  of  zinc. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why  such  a  mode  of  treating  this 
•hould  not  fully  answer  in  practito.  The  Franklinite  ore  is  composed  of  abo»'*^' 
C6  per  I'ent  of  oxide  of  iron,  16  per  cent  of  oxide  of  mnganesc,  and  17  per  ce""* 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  iron  in  the  ore  is  precisely  in  the  state  to  be  most  easi^I 
reduced  and  to  yield  the  best  quality  of  iron — like  the  fumouH  Elba  ore  t^*^ 
other  specular  ores,  which  are  well  known  to  yield  an  iron  of  great  ductiliK.^* 
and  at  the  same  time  of  great  tonghncKs  and  strength. 

The  oxide  of  manganese  is  carried  offin  the  cinder,  manganese  being  lessfu^^ 
ble  than  iron,  and  because  the  oxide  of  manganese  combines  very  readily  w»*" 
the  silica  of  the  flux,  &c.,  forming  a  very  fluid  cinder.    If  a  small  portion  of 
manganese  should  become  reduced  and  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron, 
ill  effect  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it.  _j 

Although  many  iron  ores  are  smelted  that  contain  a  good  deal  of  zinc, 
■peciul  experiments  were  made  some  years  since,  by  that  eminent  roetallari^i^^ 
Ikarstein,  to  smelt  iron  ores  very  rich  in  zinc,  for  iho  purpose  of  detcrminic*^* 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  zinc  in  iron,  which  resulted 
favorably ;  yet  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  prior  to  yoi:*** 
to  smelt  ores  containing  zinc,  with  the  express  view  of  collecting  the  oxide 
ainc  fromtunnel  head,  for  the  purpose  of  usuing  it  as  a  paint.   This,  undoul>** 
ediy,  is  quite  practicable  with  the  Franklinite  ore,  as  your  experiments 

£ roved.    A  portion  of  the  vaporized  zinc  uill  be  condensed  around  tunnel  hei*4 
1  conKequcnco  of  the  dimished  temperature  of  the  furnace  in  that  region;  tl»^* 
•ubstance,  well  known  where  zinciferous  ores  are  smelted,  as  "cadmia," 
mixture  chiefly  consisting  of  oxide  of  zinc,  meuiHic  zinc,  and  earthy  matter; 
may  be  broken  down  by  bars  and  charged  again  into  the  furnace. 

fiut  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  zinc  will,  by  your  arrangement  of  coo- 
dnita,  be  led  into  tlio  collecting  chambers  andtliero  deposited  as  an  oxide  of  xioCt 
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b  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  can  ever  be  thus  obtained 
pure  to  be  used  as  a  white  paint 

no  cause  for  apprehension  that  the  large  quantity  of  zinc  which  is 
a  the  blast-furnace  smelting  Franklinite,  will  abstract  so  large  a  por- 
t  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace ;  such  an 
will  unavoidably  take  place,  but  it  is  easy  to  guard  against  the  ill 
his,  by  proportioning  the  burden  of  the  furnace  accordingly.  This 
lly  involve  the  consumption  of  a  larger  proportion  of  coal  than  would 
7  for  ordinary  iron  ores ;  this  greater  consumption  will  be  further  in- 
the  fact  that  the  furnace  gases  cannot  be  utilized  for  raising  the  steam 
ving  engine,  which  must  be  obtained  by  special  firing  under  the  boilers, 
lity  of  Sie  iron  produced  in  your  experiments  from  Franklinite,  I  have 
m  to  pronounce  very  superior,  and  especially  adapted  to  produce  the 
ality  of  bar  iron,  without  any  intermediate  process  of  refining ;  and 
tttes,  in  mv  judgment,  the  most  valuable  feature  in  the  whole  ques- 
■on  of  sucn  quality  will  always  command  a  ready  market,  at  extra 
y  for  all  purposes  requiring  iron  of  great  ductility  and  strength, 
mate  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  of  the  cost  of  iron  and  zinc 
iced  from  the  Franklinite  ore,  seem  to  me  quite  sufiicient,  so  far  as 
tive  quantities  of  materials  and  labor  go ;  of  the  cost  of  the  dififer- 
is  on  the  spot  I  can  give  no  opinion,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
stiy  estimated  them.  Nor  can  I  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
lus  obtained,  parties  in  the  trade  can  readily  determine  this  from  the 
tained  bv  your  experiment. 

rbole,  I  look  upon  the  result  of  this  trial  as  most  important  in  demon- 
letically  the  great  value  of  the  enormous  masses  of  Franklinite  which) 
ong  known,  yet  has  never  been  used  but  to  an  exceedingly  limited 
od  as  henceforth  large  quantities  must  be  comHumed,  it  seems  to  me 
the  first  points  that  should  claim  your  attention,  should  be  a  reduc- 
cost  of  getting  the  Franklinite  to  your  works  at  Stanhope,  by  means 
ul  from  the  mines  to  the  Morris  Canal. 

I  am  dear  sir,  most  truly  and  respectively  yours, 

a£.DETMOLD. 

-In  the  Belgian  iron  works,  (especudly  at  Soraing,)  it  is  found  ne- 
mix  a  large  portion  of  zinciferous  iron  ore  with  their  ordinary  ores, 
pose  of  producing  a  pig  iron  of  the  requisite  strength  for  cannons, 
g  converted  into  bar  iron  of  the  very  best  quality.  This  is  the  ore  of 
rhich  contains  16  per  cent  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  But  as  tlie  use  of 
apt  to  cause  a  cooling  of  the  furnaces,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  with 
portion  of  another  and  cleaner  ore,  the  ore  of  "  Dolembreux,''  which 
hirge  portion  of  oxide  of  manganese.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
a  very  liquid  cinder  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  correcting  the  cooling 
iie  zinc  in  the  ore  of  Angleur. 

nklinite  contains,  happily,  the  very  combination  there  sought  to  be 
a  mixture  of  different  ores,  namely,  the  zinc  and  the  manganese,  and 
«n  be  smelted  by  itself.  That  zinc  tends  greatly  to  improve  the  quaU 
,  was  also  fully  established  by  direct  experiments  made  by  order  of 
ti  Government  in  1848.  c.  £.  d. 

rther  quotation  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  Franklinite  ore 
ture  with  other  iron  to  improve  it&  working,  and  we  are  done  with 
t  in  detail : — 

Grbemwich  Ieom  Woeki,N.  it.  Citt,  Dec  S3,  1832. 
to  certify  that  I  have  worked  the  Franklinite  ore,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  in  the  process  of  puddling,  and  the  result  is  as  follows: — 
pig  iron,  worked  with  Franklinite  ore,  makes  as  good  H  billets,  when 
n  from  the  puddling  furnace,  as  tlie  same  iron  does  without  ore,  when 
ktmi  the  puddling  furnace,  and  repeat  in  the  heating  furnace,  before 
H  billets. 

wau — ^Ho.iii.  21 
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The  difference  in  the  cost  of  billeting  in  the  two  processes  is  abont  t6  per 
Ion  in  favor  of  the  ore.  The  above  billets,  when  rolled  to  wire  rods,  will  dnw 
to  No.  24,  market  wire. 

Wynaqua  pig  iron,  worked  with  ore,  with  a  single  heat,  makes  as  good  boiler* 
fivets,  as  the  same  pig  iron  does  without  ore  with  two  heats. 

Cast  iron  borings,  worked  with  ore,  roll  to  billets  much  better,  and  when 
worked  into  small  ovals,  squares,  and  rounds,  gives  a  splendid  finish  to  the  iron, 
making  it  look  fifty  per  cent  better.  Without  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  roll  to 
■mall  work.  In  all  cases,  there  is  a  handsome  finish  given  to  the  iron  when  the 
ore  is  used  than  when  it  is  not  used,  especially  in  small  work,  which  it  a  grett 
•onsideration. 

The  residuum  was  not  tried  but  a  little;  the  ore  being  so  much  better  that  it 
was  not  thought  practicable  to  work  it 

The  above  puddling  furnace  has  been  used  for  working  the  oxide  from  the 
F^klinite  ore,  and  also  from  the  residuum,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  work- 
ing off  the  oxide  from  the  ore  and  residuum. 

B.  HICKS,  SaparintttdciL 
Mr.  Hicks  is  our  superintendent  at  the  Greenwich  works. 

HOLDER*  Co. 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  these  New 
Jersey  zinc  and  iron  mines,  without  a  word  in  regard  to  their  early  history. 
They  are  worthy  the  study  of  the  antiquary.  Old  shafls,  and  other  evi- 
dences, prove  them  to  have  been  opened  considerably  more  than  a  ceDto7 
■go.  An  original  survey  of  the  tract,  in  1749,  alludes  to  the  ^*old  mm 
holes."  In  1755,  an  old-fashioned  mining-pick  was  found  in  one  of  the 
galleries  by  a  hunter,  whose  son,  now  an  old  man,  is  still  living  in  the 
wicinity  of  the  mines.  Major  Farrington,  in  an  able  report  on  the  miDes,  ii 
of  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  opened  by  a  colony  of  miners  from  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  who  came  over  about  1640,  while  New  York  was  held  by  the 
Dutch,  and  settled  on  the  Minisink  Flats,  upon  each  side  of  the  Delaware,  aod 
who  worked  the  copper  mines  at  Paquarrhy.  What  they  mined  for  cm 
only  be  imagined,  as  they  did  not  excavate  on  the  zinc  vein.  Lord  Stirling 
was,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  proprietor  of  the  mines:  hence  the  name 
•  Stiriing  Hill,"  on  which  they  are  located.  He  caused  a  quantity  of  the 
Franklinite  to  be  mined,  and  taken  to  his  furnaces  at  Charlottenburg,  where 
it  may  now  be  seen.    His  trial  with  it  was  a  failure. 

The  eariy  miners  do  not  seem  to  have  at  all  comprehended  either  the  dm 
or  the  Franklinite.   Some  eighty  years  ago,  several  tons  of  the  zinc  ore  wa§ 
■hipped  to  England,  through  the  agency  of  a  commercial  house  in  thii 
dty,  of  which  Van  Brugh  Livingston  was  a  member ;  but  no  results 
vecorded  of  the  venture.    In  several  of  the  mineral  cabinets  in  England 
specimens  of  oxide  of  zinc,  corresponding  with  no  productions  of  Europe, 
which  are  presumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  shipment  aforesaid.    Such  te  th^ 
opinion  of  Mr.  Farrington,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  others,  also  of  the  spedal 
tent  out  by  the  Zinc  (5)mpany,  with  specimens  of  their  ores  and  sub-oxide»  to 
the  World's  Fair,  where  American  zinc  attracted  much  notice  from  scieotifc 
visiters.   This  agent  saw  some  of  the  specimens  in  English  cabinets  above 
referred  to.   Several  years  ago,  when  Congress  passed  an  act  to  pro^ 
m  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  several  custom  houses,  Hoe* 
Samuel  Fowler,  whose  son.  Colonel  Fowler  is  still  interested  in  the  min^ 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Congress,  and  who  owned  the  zinc  property,  induced 
the  government  agent  to  use  the  zinc  ore,  alloyed  with  copper,  and  an  ei- 
celleht  set  of  brass  standards  was  the  result  But  this  failed  to  bring  furthtf 
attention  to  tbe  mines ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  all  attempta  to  work  lhfi» 
fnkd|  until  the  preient  Zinc  Company  oiganized. 
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Whether  our  government  ought  to  interest  itself  in  encouraging  enter- 
prises of  great  national  utility,  as  well  as  individual  profit,  may  a  debate- 
able  question.  When  Le  Clair  and  Sorel  raader  their  discovery  of  a  paint, 
from  zinc,  the  French  government  (Louis  Philippe's)  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
had  the  paint  tested  by  a  committee  of  savants,  and,  finding  it  preferable  to 
lead,  particularly  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view^  at  once  decreed  its  use  on  all  the 

Kblic  buildings  of  Pari:^,  beside  honoring  and  rewarding  the  discoverers, 
le  result  was  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  government  by  individuals,  and 
SDc  came  into  general  use.    The  American  zinc,  under  notice,  being  an 
oxide  and  free  from  sulphur,  is  manufactured  by  a  sinirle  and  much  cheaper 
process  than  the  French,  which  is  a  carbonate,  interfused  with  sulphur,  and 
requires  two  expensive  processes  to  convert  it  to  paint.    Hence,  the  greater 
benefit  conferred  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  through  their  discoveries 
and  success.    Yet  they  receive  nor  seek  "  crosses"  nor  "  orders but  is  it 
not  worth  considering,  whether  it  be  not  the  true  policy  of  free,  as  well  as 
despotic  states,  to  encourage  the  development  of  national  sources  of  wealth 
aad  independence,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  enterprize  and  labor, 
by,  in  some  way,  recognizing  such  enterprizes  of  individuals  or  companies  as 
eontribute  largely  to  the  public  good.    The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  state 
k  but  the  aggregate  of  the  resources  of  its  people ;  and  it  strikes  us  as  its 
loblest  and  first  duty,  to  so  compliment  each  marked  addition  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  that  further  enterprize  may  be  stimulated.    The  zinc  of  New 
Jersey  is  become  too  potent  in  itself  to  need  a  fostering  word  or  look  from 
Qovemment;  but  what  a  stimulus  to  all  as  legitimate  and  valuable  mineral 
enterprizes  it  would  have  been,  all  over  the  country,  had  Congress,  in  the 
hour  of  its  birth,  acknowledged  the  value  of  zinc  paint,  by  causing  it  to  be 
tested,  as  did  the  French  government,  and,  finding  it  desirable  over  any  or 
tU  competitors,  decreed  its  use,  if  only  on  the  public  buildings  at  the  national 
eapital.   This  is  the  kind  of  protection  and  encouragement  that  will  best  de- 
velop the  industry  and  enterprise  of  a  country,  and  this  much  the  State 
Owes  to  the  people.    Example  in  high  places  is  a  mighty  power.  We 
merely  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  consideration  of  such  as  read  them. 
Shall  it  be  said  always,  that  the  liepublic  cares  less  than  the  Monarchy, 
irhether  its  citizens  bend  their  genius  and  energy  to  working  a  public  good 
^public  ill? 

OOL.  JAMES  LANGDON  CURTIS. 

As  appropriate  to  the  foregoing  article  on  the  mineral  interests  of  New 
Tersey,  we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Col.  James  L.  Curtis,  to  whose  intelli- 
geDoe  and  enterprise  those  interests  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  develop- 
Ineot,  and  whose  portrdt  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  the  Afer- 
ckanit*  Magazine,  Col.  Curtis  is  well  known  in  our  mercantile  community 
m  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  largely  and  successfully  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  this  city.  Indeed,  his  whole  active  life  has  been  passed 
Id  our  midst.  Col.  Curtis  is,  like  many  of  our  most  entirprising  business 
■MD — a  New  Englander  by  birth.  Ilis  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
colonizers  of  New  England,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1630, 
where  he  was  born  about  foity  years  ago.  His  farther,  like  his  father's  fa- 
ther, and  so  on  for  generations  back,  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  moderate 
ciicamstances,  and  unable  to  give  hi&  son  more  than  the  common  school  ed- 
veatioo  affi>rded  in  his  native  town.  That  education  was,  however,  of  the 
Iroe,  solid  New  England  sort  It  inculcated  habits  of  thought,  disciDlioe, 
and  moral  energy,  and  young  Curtis  found  it  sufficient  ground-work  for 
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more  extensive  classical  accomplishmeuts,  and  acquaintance  with  general  Kt- 
erature  and  history  in  after  years.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pcnnt  to  one 
more  thoroughly  versed  in  all  matters  of  useful  knowledge  than  is  Col.  Cur- 
tis at  the  present  time. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Curtis  made  his  debut  in  this  city  as  an  ad- 
Tenturer  in  search  of  employment    His  prepossessing  characteristics  at  once 
secured  him  business  and  friends.    Entering  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
respectable  silk  houses  as  junior  clerk,  he  was  rapidly  promoted  on  account 
of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  establishment  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietors  in 
Europe,  and,  before  he  attained  his  majority,  was  admitted  as  a  partner. 
His  career  as  a  merchant  was  eminently  successful.    Possessing  the  first  or- 
der of  business  talents  and  habits,  with  an  intuitive  faculty  of  grasping  and 
comprehending  all  matters  brought  to  his  notice,  baoked  by  the  energy  and 
persevering  industry  which  are  prominent  traits  in  his  character,  he  was  not 
long  in  rising  from  the  most  humble  condition  to  a  competency  and  position 
alike  enviable.    During  his  career  as  a  merchant,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  compeers,  and  was  for  several  years  an  active  and  efiScient 
member  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    During  these  years,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Judge  Inglis,  Judges  Campbell  and  Mitchell,  the  late 
Attorney-General  of  this  State,  Willis  Hall,  and  others  equally  eminent, 
Col.  Curtis  was  a  party  to  an  association,  organized  in  this  city,  for  debate 
and  deliberation  on  the  various  subjects  agitating  the  public  mind  or  calculat- 
ed for  self-instruction  or  improvement.    We  have  it  from  a  distinguished 
jurist  who  was  a  member  of  that  society — and  it  were  well  if  more  such  so- 
cieties existed — that,  in  point  of  intellect  and  ability,  it  was  far  abler  in  its 
discussions  than  most  legislative  bodies — not  excepting  even  Congress.  Far 
a  long  period  Col.  Curtis  was  the  presiding  officer  and  spirit  of  the  House 
of  Debate,*'  and  he  doubtless  dates  much  of  his  readiness  as  a. speaker,  and 
fiuniliarity  with  parliamentary  rules  and  duties,  to  this  intellectual  associa- 
tion.   His  connection  with  the  military  of  this  city,  in  which  he  took  and 
still  takes  great  interest,  has  also  been  worthy  of  note.    For  several  years 
he  commanded  one  of  our  regiments  of  volunteer  corps,  and  in  his  military 
capacity  was  an  upholder  of  Taw  and  order  at  the  time  of  the  furious^  aboli- 
tion riots  in  this  city  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1835,  and  in 
the  Anti-Rent  campaign  in  1839.    At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  Col.  Curtis  undertook  to  aid  in  raising  a  brigade  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  with  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  its  command.    As  but 
one  regiment  was  finally  required,  he  was  not  called  into  service,  though  his 
efforts  to  organize  further  force  were  successful.    But  the  most  noted  epoch 
of  his  life,  to  our  mind,  and  the  one  destined  to  greatest  results  for  general 
good,  has  been  his  connection  with  the  mineral  interests  of  the  country  for 
several  years  past   Entering  upon  this  field  less  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
fortune — though  fortune  has  resulted  as  a  natural  consequence — than  with 
the  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  toward  developing  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  legitimate  sources  of  the  national  wealth 
and  strength,  he  deserves  to  rank  rather  as  a  public  benefactor  than  as  thar 
successful  leader  of  a  private  enterprise.    The  results  of  his  intelligence  and. 
energy  may  show  in  his  bank  account,  as  they  ought  to,  but  they  show  in  » 
far  larger  and  nobler  sense  in  the  employment  given  to  thousands  of  me — 
chanics  and  laborers ;  the  stimulus  infused  into  mineral  enterprise  ;  the  be- — 
neficial  products  developed  for  public  good ;  the  fortunes  of  many  secured  « 
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wealth  of  States  increased,  and  the  general  sum  of  t].e  country's  indus- 
and  prosperity  largely  advanced.  As  public  opinion  is  often  formed  by 
w  bold  minds,  so  a  few  such  leaders  as  Col.  Curtis  in  any  path  of  indus- 

are  sufiBcient  to  perfect  its  enterprise  and  establish  its  universality, 
lowever  many  and  various — as  they  are — his  other  projects  and  operations 
he  mineral  field,  we  must  regard  his  development  of  the  zinc  and  Frank- 
;e  interest  of  New  Jersey,  as  his  chef  cTceuvre.  They  are  two  of  the 
it  valuable  minerals  in  the  world.  Up  to  the  time  when  Col.  Curtis  took 
n  in  hand,  they  had  defied  even  Yankee  enterprise  and  skill.  They  were 
umbling  block  to  capital,  science,  and  art.  Indeed,  they  were  regarded 
iomparatively  valueless.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  they  are  now, 
.hat  is  already  set  forth  in  these  pages.  And  for  this  great  triumph  New 
sey  and  the  Union,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  indomitable  energy  and 
lus  of  Col.  James  L.  Curtis.  In  less  than  five  years  he  has  added  to  the 
le  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  a  single  State,  millions  of  dollars,  and  at 

same  time  greatly  increased  the  industry  and  general  enterprise  of  that 
.te.  Nor  has  the  result  ended  there ;  it  has  been  beneficially  felt  in  this 
r  and  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mineral  re^ons  of  Pennsylvania, 
■ginia,  Maryland,  and  other  sections  of  the  Union.  We  could  name  more 
di  twenty  important  mineral  enterprises  that  have  sprung,  direcUy  or  in- 
ectlj,  from  Col.  Curtis'  successful  operations  with  the  zinc  and  Franklinite 
New  Jersey,  and  the  circle  promises  to  widen  for  years  to  come  in  in- 
cased and  accelerated  ratio. 

In  connection  with  his  mineral  operations,  Col.  Curtis  has  long  cherished 
avorite  idea  which  we  trust  he  may  live  to  see  realized.  It  is  the  formation 
a  School  of  Mines,  in  which  classes  of  youth  shall  be  taught  mineralogy 
d  its  relative  sciences,  theoretically  by  the  ablest  masters,  and  practically 
explorations  in  the  varions  mineral  regions,  near  and  remote,  until  they 
all  be  sufficientiy  accomplished  to  go  forth  to  all  our  mountain  and  hill 
iges,  and  spy  out  the  hidden  riches  of  our  land.    The  country  knows  no 
eater  want  than  a  corps  of  thus  educated  young  men,  and  none  could 
mmand  more  remunerating  and  enviable  position,  or  confer  a  greater  ben- 
t  on  the  country.    Our  mineral  wealth  has  a  national  character  and  impor- 
nce,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  noble  idea  of  a  school  for  the  creation  of 
ineralogists,  geologists,  chemists,  tScc,  the  nation  could  richly  afford  to  do- 
kte  a  million  acres  of  its  mineral  lands.   We  hope  Col.  Curtis  vrill  plaoe 
8  idea  in  form  before  Congress,  and  urge  action  upon  it  as  demanded  by 
le  interests  of  the  whole  country.    If  he  can  succeed  in  carrying  out  this 
ea,  he  will  rank  his  name  higher  as  a  benefactor,  than  it  could  stand  were 
i  ten  times  elected  to  the  executive  chair  of  the  Empire  State,  for  which 
Mt  his  name  was  strongly  urged  in  the  late  election. 
A  word  in  conclusion,  touching  Col.  Curtis  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  As 
citizen  he  is  an  ornament  to  society.    Liberal  with  his  ample  means,  his 
ind  is  open  to  every  worthy  cause  and  object  that  may  appeal  to  his  sym- 
iihy  or  charity,  while  the  same  hand  is  strong  to  uphold  public  order,  j us- 
ee, and  virtue.  As  a  man,  he  is  frank,  ingenuous,  and  noble  souled.  Above 
le  narrow  prejudices  and  petty  ambition  that  stain  the  acts  and  aspirations 
f  too  many  in  our  midst,  he  can  differ  from  his  fellow-men  in  politics  with- 
it  bitterness,  and  in  religion  without  bigotry.   He  would  have  all  men  in- 
Uigent  and  fortunate,  and  rejoices  in  rather  than  envies — as  w  the  com- 
Km  rule — the  success  of  others.   In  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  lovely  family 
noand  him,  and  everything  conspiring  to  hia  advantage,  a  proud  future 
ridently  lies  before  him. 
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Art.  TL— HiCKENZIP;8  liW  OP  PARTNERSHIP  IN  ENGLAND* 

Thb  English,  corarnercially  great  as  they  are,  have  much  to  learn.  Their 
law  of  partnership  is  incomplete,  cumbrous,  and  unjust.  If  it  were  iDtended 
to  check  enterprise,  and  to  deprive  Capital  of  the  means  of  legitimate  em- 
ployment, that  purpose  has  been  well  fulfilled.  It  is  in  spite  of,  and  noi 
owing  to,  the  English  law  of  partnership  that  Great  Britain  has  obtaioed 
commercial  and  mercantile  power.  Common  sense  tells  the  capitalist  that 
money  will  not  fructify  unless  it  be  used.  British  law  says,  "If  you  adven- 
ture even  one  sixpence  of  it  in  partnership,  you  shall  be  and  you  are  liabk 
to  the  last  penny  in  your  possession." 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  Great  Britain  as  partnership  with  limited  liabil- 
ity— what  in  this  country  is  called  special  partnership,  what  is  known  through- 
out continental  Europe  as  ^^partnership  en  commandite^  An  act  of  Par- 
liament, a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  or  Letters  Patent  from  the 
Crown,  have  the  power,  it  is  true,  of  allowing  partners  in  joint-stock  compa- 
nies to  be  liable  for  no  more  than  the  respective  amount  of  the  bhares  each 
may  possess.  But  the  cost  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  even  when  wholly  un- 
opposed, is  about  £800,  and  a  charter  or  letters  patent  come  nearly  as  ex- 
pensive. If  two  or  more  people  choose  to  form  a  partnership,  one  to  find 
£1,000,  we  will  say,  as  the  capital,  and  the  other  two  supplying  the  requis- 
ite knowledge  and  industry,  there  are  positively  no  means  iu  England  to 
limit  the  responsibility  of  him  who  8upf)lies  the  money ; — the  law  is,  that 
whatever  amount  I  e  may  bring,  he  is  liable  to. the  creditors  of  the  concern  . 
not  only  to  the  full  extent  of  that  amount,  but,  as  Lord  Chancellor  Gotten-  - 
ham  declared,  "even  to  the  last  shilling  and  the  last  acre  he  may  have  in  m 
the  worid." 

Ill  the  last  days  of  the  Derby  Government,  last  December,  a  curious  discus — 
•ion  took  place  on  that  head  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  member  fronLtf 
South  Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  the  well-known  commercial  house  o^ 
Brown  and  Shipley,  of  Liverpool  and  New  York,)  moved  for  "  Copies  of  aUK 
applications  made  by  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  North  American  Serein* 
Steamship  Company  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  charter ;  and  of  all  corre — 
spondence  between  the  said  company  and  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subjectfl 
thereof;  and  of  all  letters,  memorials,  and  other  communications  reeeivedM 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  other  persons,  companies,  and  associations  re — 
lating  to  such  applications." 

He  was  the  mouth-piece  of  certain  members  of  the  shipping  interest 
Liverpool,  who  had  heard  that  the  Board  of  Trade  intended  to  grant  th«^ 
above-named  company  a  charter,  by  which  the  liabilities  of  the  shareholders 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares,  and  who  **  sub- 
mitted that  such  a  charter  would  be  injurious  to  other  shipowners  who  had 
invested  large  capital  in  the  Canada  trade,  and  were  liable  to  the  full  extenW 
of  their  property,  as  it  subjected  them  to  an  unfair  competition  with  a  com- 
pany which  was  not  exposed  to  the  same  risks  as  they  were,  and  which  wa» 
not  restrained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  commercial  profit,  and  which  inter- 
fered with  private  enterprise ;  nor  was  there  anything  special  in  the  compar 
ny  or  undertaking  which  required  an  exceptional  charter." 


*  Partnership  «'en  Command ite,>*  or  Parlnerabip  with  Limited  Liabilitiea,  for  the  Einployme«t  ^ 
(SapitiO,  the  Cii  culaUun  of  Wagea,  and  the  BeTivid  of  our  Home  and  Colonial  Trade.  8 vo.,  pn.  SSa 
LoAdon :  K.  WUaon. 


A  long  dfacvBsion  ensaed,  in  which  the  principle  of  limited  liability  was 
itt%ckHd  nod  defended,  while  tha  goverament  refund  the  papers,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  determined  whether  such  a  charter  aa  was 
objected  to  should  be  granted.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  now  holds  office  under  the 
Aberdeen  government,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  special 
fimitation.  He  said : — *^  Hon.  gentlemen  were  talking  as  if  the  limited  lia- 
bility had  never  been  tried  as  a  principle  of  Commerce.  But  they  forgot 
the  experiences  of  France,  and  they  forgot  what  were  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  of  the  advanced  States  of  America. 
For  himself  he  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  House  of 
Coromons  would  relieve  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the  invidious  and  annoy- 
ing duty  imposed  on  it — not,  however,  to  take  back  the  power  once  given 
to  tliat  department — but  by  so  changing  the  law  as  to  leave  it  to  every  set 
of  persons  in  England  wishing  to  invest  their  capital  for  a  common  enter- 
prise to  do  so  without  having  occasion  to  go  to  a  government  department 
*t  all,  bat  simply  by  making  known  to  the  public,  as  in  the  United  States, 
by  advertisement,  what  their  objects  are,  and  what  the  capital  is  they  pro- 
P<»e  to  put  into  the  concern." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  attention  of  the  British  Par- 
l*MQent  has  been  drawn  to  this  question  of  partnership.  In  1844,  a  Com- 
ipittee  on  Joint>Stock  Companies  received  evidence  on  this  subject — in  which 
limited  liability  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  the  banker,  (now  Lord 
Overstone;)  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  the  currency  writer ;  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer, 
of  the  Bank  of  England ;  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  Sir  George  Lapont,  Mr. 
JohD  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Hodgkin ;  and  was  deftnded  by  the  late  Lord  Ash- 
bnrton  and  his  son  PVancis,  (who  had  even  prepared  a  plan  for  its  adoption 
*n  England  as  far  back  as  1836 :)  Mr.  Naman  SJenior,  the  political  economist; 
Mr.  Bellenden  Eer,  and  half  a  score  more,  well-known  as  commercialists  and 
politidans. 

Id  1848,  was  published  an  octavo  volume,  now  on  our  table,  which  put 
advantages  of  limited  liability  so  cleariy  before  the  public  that,  in  1850, 
Staney,  M.  P.,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  CommitteOi 
^  inquire  into  it,  and,  in  1851,  actually  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  its  gene- 
^  adoption,  which  bill,  however,  he  did  not  proceed  with. 

The  book  before  us,  as  wo  have  learned,  was  written  in  a  peculiar  man- 
^v*.  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  (an  Englishman  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune 
the  partner  of  the  late  king  of  Holland,  in  the  cotton  works  at  Brussela 
^d  the  linen  &ctory  at  Liege,)  came  to  London,  immediately  after  the 
'''eDch  revolution  in  1848,  and,  holding  a  few  shares  in  a  joint  stock  com- 
ply, was  made  to  feel,  as  a  rich  and  solvent  man,  that  he  was  liable  for  the 
^«bt8  of  the  concern,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  his  shares,  but  to  the  full 
•"Jjount  of  his  whole  property.    He  backed  out  of  the  co-partnership  with 
and  looked  about  for  a  literary  man  capable  of  writing  a  book  against 
^  sjstem  by  which  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  suffered,  and  in  support  of  the 
partnership  by  which  be  had  made  his  fortune.    He  met  Dr.  Shelton 
"^enne,  (well  known  in  this  country  as  the  former  correspondent  of  Major, 
josh's  Evening  Star,)  and  that  gentleman  wrote  the  book  in  question  in 
Weeks.    We  believe  it  was  put  to  press  chapter  after  chapter,  as  it  was 
^W*n,  There  is  no  appearance  of  haste  about  it.    There  is  a  vast  quan- 
%  of  commercial,  legal,  statistical,  and  general  information,  clearly  and 
^Qietimes  eloonently  written.    And  in  the  chapter  entitled    American  vt. 
l^ntii.h  Trade,*'  we  find  more  facts  and  more  liberality  than  Bnglish  writers 
^^y  take  the  trouble  to  collect,  or  have  the  fairness  to  express. 
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In  the  opening  chapter,  I>r.  Mackenzie  has  collected  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  one  of  them,  relating  to  the  rise  ofth^ 
Peel  family,  from  the  cotton  trade,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted : — 

The  rise  and  progress  of  that  trade  in  this  country  is  very  carious.  There 
are  persons  yet  living  who  recollect  its  commencement.    In  1764,  the  East  Indijk 
Company  petitioned  Parliament  for  permission  to  export  foreign  printed  cottons 
fai  their  African  trade,  those  which  ihey  procured  from  India  being  too  fine.  The 
year  following  thatj  permission  having  been  given,  a  Dutchman,  named  Voort- 
man,  came  over  from  Holland  to  print  calicoes ;  but  not  being  allowed  to  pria^ 
India  cottons  for  consumption  in  England,  he  returned  to  Wezep,  in  his  native 
land.'*'   One  of  his  Dutch  workmen  married  a  woman  named  Story  from  Car- 
lisle, whose  father  died  about  1766.    Her  two  brothers,  of  tender  age,  were  left, 
orphans,  and  she  took  charge  of  them,  procuring  them  employment  at  Wezep* 
whither  she  had  removed.   Both  these  became  calico-printers.    About  the  year 
1788,  Benjamin  Story,  the  elder,  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  U.  to  go 
into  Belgium  (then  a  province  of  Austria)  with  his  master,  Mr.  Clements,  to  pria* 
cottons.    He  went,  and  died  in  Brussels  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  86,  proprietor 
most  extensive  print-works,  opposite  the  palace  of  Laeken,  near  that  city.  Tli« 
first  Dutchman  whom  I  have  named,  had  the  privilege,  whileinEnffland,of  prin'fc- 
ing  Indian  Baftas  and  Salampores,  for  the  East  India  Company,  under  an  engage- 
ment to  export  them ;  but  not  for  home  consumption.    To  make  certain  to&4 
they  were  exported,  and  not  sold  in  England,  the  Excise  Officers  stamped  eacli 

Siece,  charging  sixpence  a  yard  duty,  which  was  returned  as  a  drawback  wbeia 
bey  were  sent  out  of  the  country.}   After  the  works  were  given  up,  and  ttiia 
printer  had  left  England,  the  Exciseman  who  stamped  the  pieces  was  ordered  into 
Lancashire,  amons^  the  publicans,  and,  fortunately  for  one  of  the  first  men  of  tlie 
a^e,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Black  Bull,  at  Blackburn,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Yates. 
While  engaged  in  stamping  the  calicoes  for  exportation,  the  Excise  Officer  laad 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  process  of  printing.   He  had  learned  how 
plocks  of  wood,  on  which  flowers  had  been  cut,  could  yield  impressions  upon 
cotton  fabrics  previously  prepared  by  being  dipped  into  mordants  of  solutions  of 
iron.    "Mine  host  "of  the  Black  Bull,  in  conjunction  with  another  person  and 
the  Exciseman  ("  under  the  rose,")  began  calico-printing  near  Blackburn,  about 
the  year  1766,  with  some  blocks  purchased  from  Voortman : — that  *'  other  person 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  a  statesman  and  financier,  bajj 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  Legislature  and  Executive  (ioveniment  of 
this  country  for  many  years,  and  whose  pride  it  is  that  he  has  sprung  from  the 
people.   The  Exciseman  eventually  married  into  one  of  the  first  families  in 
cashire ;  and,  with  his  natural  intelligence,  aided  by  the  connections  which  he  b*" 
formed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  ^ 
well  as  of  a  branch  of  manufacture  and  trade  which  now,  and  for  a  long  tin** 
past,  has  employed  much  of  the  capital,  labor,  and  enterprise  of  the  country. 
is  not  overstating:  the  fact,  when  it  is  said  that  nearly  three  millions  sterling  b»J* 
been  gained  by  uie  families  of  the  two  persons,  who,  as  has  been  shown,  chie^ 
founded  the  other  manufactures  of  England.   As  "  Industria  "  is  the  motto 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  Peel  family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  may 


*  So  early  had  the  trade  been  in  full  operaUon  In  the  Low  Conntriea,  that  the  Hiatoir  of  Aiiift|^ 
dam  states  that,  in  1707,  calico-printers  must  not  enter  the  city  with  carta  whose  wheeb  were 
than  four  Inches  wide,  for  fear  of  catting  up  the  pavement." 

t  Among  the  advantages  which  science  has  conferred  on  society  may  t>e  reekoned  that  of  lap* 
bleaching.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  oeutury,  the  Dutch  had  a  monopdj  of  bleachlflf' 
The  Scotch  manufacturers  used  to  send  their  goods  to  Holland,  and  receive  them  back  after  aa  to* 
terval  of  about  nine  months.  About  the  year  1760,  It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburg,  U) 
•ubetitute  sulphuric  add  for  the  s'our  milk  whioh  the  Dutch  bleachers  had  hitherto  used.  This  taf- 
geation  was  adopted ;  and  the  Ume  of  bleaching  was  thereby  reduced  from  nime  to  tAre«  moatte. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  chlorine  began  to  be  used,  instead  of  exposure  to  the  sun  on  the  graas  ;  aad 
the  proeese  Is  now  so  complete  that  the  most  extensive  bleaching  bouses  in  Glasgow  are  Id  narrov 
lanea  where  the  sunshine  never  enters :  and  it  is  quite  usual  to  receive  unbleached  gooda  on  tks 
momlnff  of  one  day  and  retom  them  on  the  next,  bleached  and  ready  (br  the  raarketa.  Thia,of 
ooorae,  has  had  great  effect  on  the  prioBB  of  textile  manothcturea. 
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eiM  tiie  *  lk>n*8  thare**  of  the  adventure  has  fallen  to  them.  From  such  a  small 
•oDmeccement,  as  has  thas  been  described,  arose  the  cotton  manufactures  of  this 

In  condosioD,  we  maj  state  that  if  commercial  and  legal  works  (for  this 
Tolame  partakes  of  the  double  character)  could  be  made  as  agreeable  as 
this,  without  any  lack  of  information,  they  would  be  more  generally  popu- 
lar than  they  are.  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  is  a  rapid  and  ready  writer,  and 
his  great  experience  as  a  journalist  in  England  has  given  him  a  general  and 
very  aecurate  acquaintance  with  political,  literary,  and  commercial  subjects. 
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ISSIGKBfENT  MADE  BT  A  DEBTOR  imDER  FAILIHO  CIRCUUSTANCES. 

Deeiaion  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  John  Nicholson  vs.  David 
LeiTitt,  by  Edmonds,  Judge. 

A  TohoitarT  Mwigniwrnt  made  bf  a  debtor  under  falling  cireomstaaeeaf  ia  rold  if  it  contain  a  elania 
nUiorizing  the  aaeignee  to  sell  the  aaslgned  property  on  credit,  becaoae  it  ia  calculated  to  hinder 
Md  delay  creditora,  and  reaenrea  to  the  debtor,  or  the  aaaignee  of  his  own  choice,  the  abaolutc 
antroloTer  the  debtor*a  property,  which,  in  Justice,  belonga  to  the  creditor,  and  enables  them,  in- 
itiid  ot  the  creditor,  to  oetennine  when  the  debt  shall  be  paid. 

A  dettor  in  (killnff  circumstances  has  a  right  to  make  a  voluntary  aaalgnment,  to  select  hia  own  aa- 
ripMe,  and  to  giTe  preferences  among  his  creditors.  But  further  than  that  he  may  not  go  to  inter- 
ftriag  with  his  creditors*  right  to  enforce  iho  payment  of  his  debts  by  due  proceaa  of  law,  at  such 
time  and  in  anch  nuuiner  as  to  him  may  seem  best  Such  is  the  rUht  of  the  creditor ;  and  the 
AatToT  a  debtor  la  to  make  an  abaolute  and  unfettered  dedication  or  all  his  property  to  the  pay- 
Mat  of  hto  debta. 

Jatfgment  of  the  Superior  Court  reTeraed,and  v^iredtnovo  awarded,  with  coata  in  the  court  below. 

The  ({ueation  is  presented  in  this  case  simply  and  nakedly,  whether  a  volun- 
tary iseignment  by  a  debtor  in  failing  circumstances  is  void  by  reason  of  its 
eouUmmg  a  clause  authorizing  the  assignee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on 

Iihoald  be  inclined  to  consider  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Bur- 
ts.  Hunting,  M.  J.,  and  the  ruling  of  this  court  in  Barney  vs.  Griffin,  2 
Comst,  371,  as  decisive  of  the  question.  I  have  no  means  of  going  behind  the 
nport  of  these  cases,  to  inquire  into  the  private  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
^ort,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  do  so,  lest  I  might  be  regarded  oa 
■VKtioning  a  course  that  may  tend  to  unsettle  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
eout  of  lut  resort  So  far  as  the  record  of  the  case,  made  by  the  authorized 
^iffieer  of  the  State,  may,  in  its  language,  give  rise  to  double  criticism,  it  becomes 
'  perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry.  But  when  that  record  is  sufficiently 
npHcit  on  its  face,  I  cannot  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  impair  its  just  force,  by  any 
j^ate  cross-examination  of  the  members  of  the  court,  or  by  any  private  ana 
J^'^^nsible  statement  of  theirs  in  conflict  vrith  the  plain  import  of  their  official 

As,  however,  the  authority  of  the  decision  of  this  court  has  been  questioned 
^  the  inferior  tribunal,  whose  judgment  Mre  are  now  considering,  and  has  been 
'i^ly  discussed  on  the  argument  before  us,  it  will  be  as  well  to  reiterate  here 
on  this  occasion,  and,  if  practicable,  in  language  too  explicit  for  doubt,  our 
entire  concurrence  with  the  ruling  on  this  point,  in  both  of  the  cases  referred  to. 
^or  more  than  thirty  years  our  courts  have  been  struggling  to  keep  within  due 
r^odft,  voluntary  assignments  by  failing  debtors.   No  one  can  be  engaged  lonff 

the  administration  of  justice,  without  becoming  sensible  how  much  fraud  and 
'^^'^^f  are  perpetrated  under  color  of  such  machinery.  To  punish  a  vigilant 
^^jiitor,  to  extort  terms  from  him,  to  keep  the  property  within  the  debtor's  con- 
vol  by  means  of  a  friendly  assignee,  or  to  make  it  as  available  to  him  as  pos^- 
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ble,  are  far  more  frequently  the  purpose  of  such  aaai^mente  than  a  fur  aoft 
equal  distribution  of  the  property  amongr  those  to  whom  it  equitably  belongs. 

And  the  result  at  which  courts  are  bound  to  aim,  such  distribution,  namel^^ 
and  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  is  almost  invariably  thwarted  by  these  assigrv 
ments,  and  the  delay  and  hindrance  which  they  interpose,  under  the  pretence  of 
equality,  and  a  full  dedication  of  the  debtor's  effects  to  the  payment  of  hisdebta 
Under  the  name  of  that  equality  which  is  equity,  the  means  of  the  debtor  art 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditor,  and  frequently  consumed  in  expenaeaaDd 
charges  by  the  assignee,  rather  than  in  the  liquidation  of  debts. 

Such  is  most  generally  the  practical  effect  of  tolerating  these  voluntary  as- 
signments, and  no  one  can  long  occupy  a  seat  on  the  bench  without  witnessing 
and  lamenting  it. 

The  only  ground  on  which  they  have  ever  been  allowed  at  all  is,  that  thev  do 
only  that  which  every  principle  of  honesty  demands,  and  surrender  all  of  a  debt- 
or's property  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  debts.  Yet  it  most  frequently  is  true, 
that  they  operate  to  withdraw  that  property  from  that  legitimate  purpose,  at  least 
for  a  while,  if  not  permanently,  and  often  appropriate  it  to  other  purposes. 

The  courts  have  been  compelled  to  witness  ^hese  frauds,  thus  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  until  they  have  been  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  aim 
at  suppressing  the  evil  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  and  at  attaining  that  equality  which 
is  shunned  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  it. 

From  the  cases  of  Murray  vs.  Riggs,  (2  J.  Ch.  R.,  665,)  and  Hvslop  w.  Clark, 
(14  J.  H.,  458,)  both  in  1817,  until  this  day,  our  courU,  both  of  law  and  equity, 
have  struggled  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  been  engaged  in  striking 
down  the  various  forms  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  debtors,  to  pervert  a  mis 
sounding  fairly  to  purposes  of  evil. 

1  remember  well  the  effort  that  was  made  in  the  Court  for  Correction  of  Ep— . 
rors,  in  the  cose  of  Grover  vs,  Wakeman,  (11  Wend.,)  to  relax  the  strict  rule  ofll 
the  courts,  and  sustain  the  voluntary  assignments  as  a  quasi  necessary  snbstitat^n 
for  a  bankrupt  law.  I  was  myself  engaged  in  that  effort,  and  was  unwilling  tea 
extend  the  rule  any  further  than  it  had  been  extended  in  the  case  of  Murray  v^m 
Riggs.  But  after  full  and  mature  consideration  I  was  overruled  by  a  very  deek^H 
ed  majority  of  the  court,  and  the  ruling  of  Grover  vs.  Wakeman  have  ever  ainc^M 
for  now  some  twentv  years,  been  the  unwavering  law  of  this  State. 

The  principle  estiiblished  by  that  case  was  happily  and  forcibly  stated  by  Jod^^ 
Sutherland,  who  delivered  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  court  in  Grover  ^m^^ 
Wakeman,  and  it  is  manifest  from  the  report  of  the  latter  case,  that  it  was  tMtm 
intention  of  that,  the  court  of  last  resort,  after  full  consideration  so  to  establkMift 
it   **It  is  time,"  he  says,  *'that  some  plain,  simple,  but  comprehensive  princi^It 
should  be  adopted  and  settled  upon  this  subject.   In  the  absence  of  a  bankrmfil 
law,  the  right  of  giving  preferences  munt  probably  be  sustained.  Let  the  embflsjw 
rassed  debtor,  therefore,  assign  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  whom  be  pleassfl; 
but  let  the  assignment  be  absolute  and  unconditional ;  let  it  contain  no  reserM* 
tions  or  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignor;  let  it  not  extort  ft  om  the  feait 
and  apprehensions  of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  an  absolute  discharge  of  tlieir 
debts  as  the  consideration  for  a  partial  dividend;  let  it  not  convert  the  debtor  into 
a  dispenser  of  alms  to  his  own  creditors ;  and  above  all,  let  it  not  put  up  his  fi^ 
vor  and  bounty  at  auction,  under  the  cover  of  a  trust,  to  be  bestow^  upon  ths 
highest  bidder.   After  the  maturest  reflection  upon  this  subject,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  interests,  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as  the  g«B> 
era]  purposes  of  justice,  would  be  promoted,  if  the  question  is  still  an  open  im» 
by  confining  these  assignments  to  the  simple  and  direct  appropriation  of  tbi 
property  of  the  debtor  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

**The  remnants  of  many  of  these  insolvent  estates  are  now  wasted  inlitigatkN^ 
growing  out  of  the  complex  or  suspicious  character  of  the  provisions  of  then 
assignments.  One  device  after  another,  to  cover  up  the  property  for  the  beneH 
of  the  assignor,  or  to  secure  to  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  some  nneooaei* 
sntious  advantage,  has  from  time  to  time  been  brought  before  our  courts,  and  ra- 
ceived  condemnation.   But  new  shifts  and  devices  are  still  resorted  to,  and  wSl 
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^ntiDue  to  be  80,  until  some  principle  is  adopted  upon  the  subject,  so  plain  and 
Aioiple,  that  honeHt  debtors  cannot  mistjike  it,  and  fraudulent  ones  will  be  deter* 
f^d.  from  iu«  violation  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  defeat. 

••The  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  appears  to  me,  if  adopted,  will,  to 
*  vwy  con>idenible  extent,  accomplish  that  oiy'cct." 

lucknowledge  the  binding  force  of  this  decision,  even  in  this  the  court  of  last 
resort,  and  have  ever  felt  myself  constrained  to  obey  it,  when  silting  in  any  in- 
ferior tribunal,  and  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  I  should  admit,  that  subsequent  re- 
flection and  experience  have  tended  to  impress  on  my  mind  the  conviction  of  its 
entire  propriety.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  re-affirm  it,  in  the  brond  and  explicit 
lAngu.-)ge  in  which  it  was  then  announced.  I  have  already  had  occossion  to  do  so 
mt  the  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  same  question  now  present- 
«d  to  us,  and  1  am  now  persuaded  that  there  is  no  other  rule  that  can  be  safely 
S4lopted,  to  prevent  the  innumerable  fnmds  that  are  perpetrated  under  the  sanc- 
tion and  in  the  name  of  these  voluntary  assignments. 

The  great  consideration  that  is  urged  in  support  of  the  clause  which  is  object- 
«<]  to  in  this  assignment  is,  that  the  assignee  mu^t  have  some  discretion  as  to  the 
mode  of  selling  the  property,  and  that  discretion  may  often  warrant  a  sale  on 
credit — that  sales  on  credit  are  often  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  statute,  and  that 
tJieiefore  it  cannot  be  improper  to  confer  in  terms  upon  the  assignee  the  power 
which  flows  to  him  as  a  necessary  incident,  or  in  the  language  used  in  this  re- 
^3&id,**if  the  law  says  that  the  authority,  as  necessary  and  beiieficiaK  is  given  by 
implication,  we  shall  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  it  is  illegal  and 
frandalent  when  given  in  terms." 

Kow  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  overlooks  this  important  cojisideration, 
^luat  sanctioning  this  clause  **  when  given  in  terms,"  strips  the  creditor  of  his  con- 
^«^l  over  the  property,  and  confers  that  control  on  the  debtor. 

When  a  debtor  becomes  insolvent,  his  property  belongs  in  equity  and  justice 
bU  creditors,  and  not  to  him,  and  thenceforth  the  object  and  aim  of  the  law  is 
give  it  to  his  creditors.   He  has  an  interest  to  see  that  it  is  not  sacrificed  or 
^"■•ted,  but  is  so  managed  as  to  pay  as  much  of  his  debts  as  possible. 

This  is  the  extent  of  his  equitable  interest,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  rights 
2'  hit  creditor,  which  are  to  have  the  property  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
^*^bta,  withoat  fraud,  hindrance,  or  delay. 

That  subordination  is  an  inflexible  principle  of  the  law,  and  is  universal,  save 
^V^J         it  is  interfered  with  by  the  rule  which  sustains  these  voluntary  as- 
^M^nments.   It  is  in  obedience  to  that  principle  that  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  re- 
^^rt  to  the  coarts,  and  enforce  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim,  even  at  the  expense 
forced  sale  and  sacrifice  of  the  debtor^s  property.    It  is  that  which  lies  at 
foundation  of  all  bankrupt  laws,  and  is  interwoven  into  our  insolvent  laws, 
^^ia  founded  in  justice,  enacted  into  her  statutes,  and  is  necessary  for  the  due 
protection  of  the  immense  mass  of  mercantile  transactions  which  are  accumulat- 
around  as.   Yet  it  is  invaded  by  the  rule  which  sanctions  voluntary  assign- 
^*>«ti— <i  rule  having  its  origin,  not  in  the  statute,  but  in  the  decisions  of  our 
^vrtSi  and  springing  from  the  difficulties  flowing  from  the  absence  of  a  general 
•^*3itnipt  law.   A  bankrupt  law  that  would  take  from  the  debtor  control  of  his 
Pjl^rty  when  he  became  insolvent,  and  transfer  it  to  his  creditors,  and  to  them 
^•nd  not  to  such  one  only  as  would  press  the  hardest,  would  obviate  all  the 
^olty. 

.Bat  in  the  absence  of  such  a  law,  there  is  nothing  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
J  4      ^Vtlut  creditor,  but  a  voluntary  assignment    How  far  that  assignment  shall  go, 
^1     ^  vhat  shall  be  its  provisions,  and  what  its  office  beyond  the  invasion  of  the 
^^rdination  already  spoken  of,  has  been  the  dispute.    It  is  already  too  well 
jgi     *tttied  for  us  now  to  shake,  that  it  may  also  perform  the  office  of  nreferring  one 
creditor  to  another.   Shall  it  go  further  ?   Shall  it  also  give  the  debtor  power  to 
^  to  bis  creditors,  you  shall  wait  my  pleasure  for  your  pay  ?   You  shall  abide  my 
_  *i>d  not  select  your  own,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  just  claim  ?  Because 

rt/  «  it  may,  it  necessarily  takes  from  the  creditor  the  control  of  the  mode  and  man- 
t|     Bcrio  which  he  shall  coerce  payment,  and  confers  it  upon  the  debtor  and  the 
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friendly  Assignee  whom  he  may  choose.  And  can  any  one  aay  that  this  is  w 
hindering  and  delaying  creditors  ?  Practically  it  is  so,  reason  or  refine  opon 
as  we  may.  Anything  that  interrupts  the  creditor  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  b 
remedy  through  the  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment,  hinders « 
delays  him. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  strikes  at  the  principle  of  voluntary  aaaig 
ments,  at  all,  and  especially  at  that  which  allows  of  preferences  among  cre£toi 
Truly,  it  seems  so.   Yet  those  two  principles,  whether  they  are  exception  > 

rilifications  to  the  general  rule,  are  far  too  well  settled  for  me  now  to  intend 
turb  them.  The  general  rule  is  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  avowing  H 
determination  at  once,  of  adhering  to  it,  and  allowing  no  farther  ezceptioDi* 
qualifications  to  it 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  creditor  may  be  delayed  and  hindered  by  tl 
clause  in  question.  When  he  has  obtained  his  judgment,  he  has  a  right  to  b 
execution  at  once,  and  to  a  sale  of  the  testator's  property,  within  such  timei 
the  law  allows.  But  the  assi^ment  takes  away  from  him  that  right,  and  coo 
pels  him  to  wait  such  time  as  Uie  assignee  may  see  fit,  subject  only  to  such  eoi 
trol  as  the  court  may  exercise  over  an  unreasonable  delay.  If  it  be  lawful  to  ii 
sert  such  a  clause,  then  it  will  be  lawful  for  the  assignee  to  give  a  credit,  u 
the  only  control  the  debtor  can  exercise  through  the  courts  will  be  over  an  bi 
reasonable  delay,  while  without  the  clause,  he  may  ask  the  courts  to  order  a  tt 
without  any  delay. 

In  one  case,  the  delay  will  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  with  whk 
the  courts  will  not,  for  a  slight  cause,  interfere.  In  the  other,  it  will  be  an  a 
bitrary  act,%nd  readily  controlled.  In  one  case,  to  give  credit,  and  thereby  cam 
delay,  will  be  a  part  of  his  duty  written  down  for  him,  and  in  the  other, 
will  not  be  allowed  without  permission  obtained,  in  one  case,  it  will  be  ttb 
option,  and  in  the  other,  only  by  direction  of  the  court,  after  notice  to  the  pifti 
in  interest.  In  one  case,  he  may  consult  the  interest  of  the  debtor  who  hi 
selected  him,  and  in  the  other,  he  must  consult  that  of  the  creditor  whose  tn 
tee  he  is. 

It  will  not  be  difficult,  then,  to  see  how  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  credit 
may  be  in  fact  affected  by  legalizing  this  obnoxious  clause,  and  practically  i 
know,  and  have  often  seen,  how  it  may  be  and  has  been  used  as  a  means  to  tk 
end. 

The  suggestion  that  credit  on  official  sales  is  sometimes  authorized  by  stati^ 
does  not  strike  me  as  having  any  application  to  the  case  in  hand,  for  it  seem 
me  there  is  some  difference  whether  an  act  is  authorized  by  statute  or  not  Ai 
if  the  fact  that  a  principle  is  adopted  in  a  particular  statute  is  a  ground  for  i 
universal  application,  (and  that  seems  to  be  the  argument)  then  the  provision 
the  insolvent  laws  forbidding  preferences  would  destroy  all  assignments  of  tl 
character. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  other  suggestions  that  were  miide< 
the  argument.  I  have  already  stated  the  general  principle  on  which  I  regfldtl 
clause  as  illegal,  and  that  Is  in  no  wise  affected  by  those  suggestions,  for  I  !• 
upon  the  clause  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors  bectt 
such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  it  and  we  must  infer  "  that  a  man  intends  to 
what  his  deliberate  conduct  plainly,  distinctly,  and  inevitably  tends  to  accompliii 
It  may  very  well  be,  where  the  hindrance  and  delay  is  the  necessary  eo0 
quence  of  an  act  otherwise  lawful  of  itself,  that  that  will  not  vitiate  the  di 
but -where  the  intent  and  object  is  to  hinder  and  delay  the  final  payment  is  ft 
intended,  such  intent  will  void  the  deed.  The  case  of  Van  Nest  rs.*  Yoe,  (1  So 
ch.  R.  4,)  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle.  See,  also,  Ward  vs.  Tntt 
(3  Monroe,  R.  1 ;)  Vernon  vs.  Morton,  (8  Dana,  R.  247.) 

In  all  of  those  cases,  the  ultimate  dedication  of  all  the  debtor's  property  fo^ 
payment  of  his  debts  was  provided  for,  but  in  the  meantime,  the  assignment  i 
intended  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  it  by  forced  legal  sales,  and  because  of  thit 
tent  the  instruments  were  held  void,  and  rightly  so,  I  think ;  and  it  was  wdi  i 
in  one  of  those  causes : — ^  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  debtor  provides  an  \ 
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for  the  pajrment  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  creditor  is  ultimately  to  be 
ilL  The  law  gives  to  the  creditor  the  right  to  determine  whether  his 
uQl  have  farther  indulgence,  or  whether  he  will  pursue  his  remedy  for 
Btion  of  his  debt 

lis  right  which  the  clause  in  question  would  interfere  with,  and  that  in- 
e  is  no  more  lawful  in  one  case  than  the  other.  It  has  always  been  con- 
•tgectionable  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  to  stop  or  delay  parties  in 
Btion  of  their  debts.  To  allow  a  party  to  make  a  stop-law  of  his  own 
ore  obnoxious  to  sound  principle. 

herefore  of  opinion  that  the  assignment  is  void,  by  reason  of  the  clause 
ithorizes  the  assignee  to  sell  the  assigned  property  on  credit,  and  the 
i  of  the  Superior  Court  ought  to  be  reversed. 

VERCHANTABLE  WHISKT. 

Mention  has  been  called  by  a  correspondent,  to  the  subjoined  case  of  ar- 
in  the  CniciNifATi  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Piice  Current  of 
m  publishing  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  remarks  : — 

Bcision  is  one  of  great  importance  both  to  the  dealers  in  and  manufac- 
'  the  artksle.  The  committees  (it  was  carried  up  to  the  committee  of 
have  decided  that  sellers  are  responsible  when  they  sell  whisky  without 
a  understanding  relative  to  its  quality,  which  may  prove  unmerchantable, 
ition  was  also  decided  that  inspectors,  under  the  general  inspection  laws 
tftte,  are  required  merely  to  ascertain  the  proof  of  the  whisky,  and  the 
of  the  barrel.  The  result  of  this  decision  will  be,  we  suppose,  that  here- 
•ky  will  be  sold  for  what  it  may  be,  whether  "  rotten,"  or  "sound,"  with 
rstandiug  that  the  purchaser  shall  have  no  recourse  upon  the  seller,  unless 
)  seller  may  know  the  article  to  be  prime,  and  be  willing  to  guaranty  it, 
atter  wQl,  of  course,  command  the  highest  price.  This  arrangement  will, 
,  effectually  provide  against  the  difficulties  that  have  heretofore  existed, 
he  several  points  decided  upon  b^  the  committees  there  are,  we  are  aware, 
opinions ;  but  our  own  impression  is  that  the  decision  is  correct  Whis* 
aiticle  which  enters  largely  into  our  Commerce,  and  it  should  not  bo  ex- 
n  the  control  exercised  over  other  commodities  by  the  civil  laws  and  the 
blished  by  custom,  because,  in  its  use,  it  becomes  by  abuse  a  curse  to 
lanity.  So  long  as  it  is  an  article  of  trade,  manufacturers  should  not 
>d  advantages  over  purchasers. 

ay  certain  that  whisky  is  frequently  made  out  of  rotten  corn,  and  also, 
often  damaged  while  passing  through  the  process  of  distillation.  An 
I  Stiller  admitted,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  had  used  corn  so  rotten,  that 
lid  not  consume  the  slop.  An  article  manufactured  in  this  way  must  be 
ind  the  seller  is  no  more  entitled  to  a  full  price  for  it,  than  a  miller  is  to 
of  superfine  flour  for  fine.  A  law  or  custom  that  would  enable  a  man- 
to  pass  it  off  as  prime,  and  compel  the  purchaser  to  suffer  all  loss,  would 
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whisky  sold  there,  (Pittsburg,)  and  they  (defendantu,)  would  do  whate* 
euAtomary  in  such  crises.  The  whisky  was  sold  at  Pittsburg  and  plaintil 
seek  to  recover,  with  interest,  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
proving  not  merchantable. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  account  as  rendered  by  Messrs.  J.  C 
&Co.  :— 

Messrs.  N.  W,  Thomas  A  Co : 

To  Joseph  0.  Butler  A  Co, 
For  amount  paid  29th  April,  1852,  for  83  barrels  whisky, 
shipped  to  Pittsburg,  and  on  arrival  there  found  not  mer- 
chantable, being  musty   ) 

Cr. 

Proceeds  of  same  at  Pittsburg   $628  70 

Deduct  4  months  interest,  and  guaranty  commission  on 
$481  92   21  69 


Balance  

Plaintiffs  produced  depositions  of  the  deputy  city  ganger  of  Pittsbnr 
rectifier  of  Miller  &  Ricketson,  and  the  receiving  clerk  of  the  same  hon 
two  former  testifying  that  the  whisky  was  musty,  and  the  latter,  th;it  thi 
ferred  to  in  the  depositions  was  tho  samo  received  from  Cincinnati  per  i 
messenger. 

Defendants  offered  no  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  the  whisky  when  b< 
they  contended  that  the  article  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  city 
tor,  and  it  having  been  customary  for  purchasers  to  run  the  risk  of  qualil 
(defendants,)  are  not  liable,  and  therefore  object  to  the  claim  presented  b 
tiffs. 

The  committee  called  in  Messrs.  Edmund  Dexter,  and  Henry  Pike,  liqc 
lers  and  rectifiers  of  this  city,  who  stated  that  musty  whisky  when  used 
tifying,  is  worth  two  to  five  cents  per  gallon  less  than  a  prime  article,  ba 
used  for  making  alcohol,  the  difference  is  not  material. 

Upon  the  several  points  presented  in  this  case  the  committee  decided— 

1st.  That  the  whisky  was  musty  and  therefore  not  a  merchantable  articl 
told  by  the  defendants. 

2d.  That  the  article  of  whisky  cannot  be  considered  in  trade  as  differer 
any  other,  and  therefore  the  usages  which  govern  transactions  in  flour,  | 
other  commodities,  the  quality  of  which  regulates  the  price,  must  applj 
mestic  liquor.  When  flour  or  pork  is  sold  and  an  inspector  called  in  t( 
mine  the  quality,  then  the  seller  is  no  longer  responsible;  but  if  flour  is  i 
superfine,  or  a  lot  of  pork  for  sweet  mess,  though  nothing  should  bo  sai 
quality  and  no  written  guaranty  given,  yet  if  cither  prove  inferior  to  the 
indicated  by  the  brand  or  the  term  expressed  to  represent  the  character 
article,  and  no  inspector  having  been  called  in,  the  seller  is  bound  to  mak 
the  quality.  The  principle  applies  to  whisky,  because  the  quality  of  tl 
modity  is  not  tested  by  the  inspector. 

3d.  The  law  creating  the  office  of  inspector  of  domestic  liquors  do 
clearly  muke  it  the  duty  of  inspectors  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  whia 
merely  to  ascertain  the  proof,  and  cnpucity  of  barrel.  That  the  law  has 
been  understood  in  this  light  is  evident,  from  the  custom  which  has  beei 
lished. 

The  committee  allow  the  claim  of  plaintiffs,  less  the  21  per  centchai^ 
guaranty  commission. 

Aioard.—That  N.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  pay  to  Joseph  C.  Butler  &  Co.  1 
of  936  42. 

ROBT.  BROWNE,} 

JOd.  TORRENC£,>Commttti 

LEWIS  STAGCi,  ) 

I  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  tl 
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Etest  against  it  being  held  as  a  precedent  for  the  trade  of  the  city,  in  regard  to 
porcbase  and  sale  of  whisky,  for  the  following  reasons : — 
iHt  I  hold  that  whisky  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  other  articles  of 
prodace  purchased  and  sold  in  this  mnrket.  The  latter,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
•re  subject  to  a  riffid  inspection  law,  which  defines  their  standard  as  regards  quan- 
and  qoality.  la  cases  where  inspection  law  does  not  apply,  custom  has  made 
a  law,  and  in  this  case,  unless  the  quality  is  guarantied  by  the  seller,  the  pur- 
chaser is  bound  for  his  own  protection  to  examine  the  quality.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
tver,  with  whisky.  Neither  law  nor  custom  has  defined  what  shall  constitute  a 
aerchantable  article,  the  proof  of  the  articles  being  the  standard  by  which  the 
tode  is  goTemed.  The  law  provides  as  to  quantity,  strength,  or  proof,  and  no 
nors.  Custom  has,  for  all  times  past,  held  that  whisky,  as  usually  purchased 
aod  sold  in  this  market,  was  merchantable,  without  reference  to  its  other  qualities. 
No  objection  has  ever  been  raised  in  this  city  or  any  place  except  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburg,  in  reference  to  musty  or  other  qualities,  I  contend  there  is  no  such 
^kfflj;  as  unmerchantable  whisky. 

Toe  committee  had  it  in  evidence  that  musty  whisky  for  alcohol  was  as  good 
iaany  other.    There  is  a  choice  in  quality  I  do  not  deny,  but  the  purchaser,  as  in 
^er  articles,  should  select  the  quality  best  suited  to  bis  trade.   The  manufac- 
or  factor  is  not  liable  in  conseauence  of  customs  prevailing  in  other  cities. 
necQstom  of  ihis  city  makes  the  law  by  which  the  trade  here  must  be  gov- 

GEOR6E  KECK,  Minoritj  of  Committee. 

Committee  of  Appeals,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  August  5, 1853. 
*ieph  C.  Butler  &  Co.  vs.  N.  W.  Thomas  &.  Co. 

This  case  was  brought  up  from  the  committee  of  appeals. 

The  committee  confirm  the  award  of  the  committee  of  arbitration,  with  the 
addition  of  2i  per  cent  guaranty  commission  claimed  by  plaintiffd. 

Aioorrf.— That  N.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  pay  to  J.  C.  Butler  &  Co.,  forty-eight 
hilars  and  forty-two  cents,  being  in  full  the  amount  of  their  claim. 

W.  HOOPER,  1 
B.  EGGLESTON,  'ip^^^H*^ 
TH08.  ODIORNE,  >Committee. 
E.W.PATT180N,  J 

IN00R8ERS — NOTICE  OF  PROTEST. 

h  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1862.  The 
neaident  &c.  of  the  Montgomery  County  Bank,  respondent  vs,  Seymour  N. 
wah  and  ^others,  appellants. 

When  the  indorser  of  a  note  resides  in  one  town  and  has  an  office  or  place  of 
^  baaineas  in  another,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  post-office  to  which  he  is  in 
^  habit  of  resorting  to  deposit  and  receive  letters,  a  notice  of  protest  addressed 
^  him  at  either  place,  when  he  has  not  designated  his  address  in  the  indorse- 
■ant,  and  does  reside  in  the  town  where  the  note  is  payable,  will  be  good. 

A  stockholder  of  a  bank  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  bank,  notwithstanding 
|v  interest  As  is  not  a  party  to  the  action,  nor  a  person  for  whose  immediale 
JBDefit  it  is  prosecuted,  within  the  meaning  of  section  899  of  the  Code  of 
"ocedure. 

BOTTOURT  BOim— ADVANCE  OF  FREIGHT— CHARTER  PARTY. 

The  master  of  a  «ihip  having  a  given  a  bottomry  bond  on  a  ship  and  the  freight 
^  A.,  subsequently  chartered  the  ship  to  B.,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter- 
was  to  advance  part  of  the  freight  to  defray  necessary  expenses  already 
■ciUTed ;  the  charter-party  then  provided  for  payment  of  the  balance  of  freight 
^  A.  in  discharge  of  tne  Dond«  It  was  held  that  the  bond-holder  had  no  claim 
2poo  the  freight  advanced,  as  against  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  and  assignee  of 
■a  freight,  but  that  his  claim  was  against  such  freight  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
■hielf,  which  was  capable  of  being  attached  and  made  liable  to  the  bond-holders 
^•ttand.   (The  Cynthia,  16  Jarbt,  749.) 
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LOSS  OF  RAILROAD  TICKET  BT  A  PASSENGER. 

The  late  case  of  Alexander  vs,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Daj^ton  RaOrotd 
Company,  related  to  the  consequences  of  a  mishap,  which  sometimei  overUket 
travelers — ^the  loss  of  a  ticket 

The  plaintiff  having  lost  his  ticket  and  being  called  upon  to  produce  it,  vai 
ejected  from  the  car  at  ni^ht  and  compelled  to  walk  over  a  mile  for  shelter. 
The  weather  being  cold  he  froze  his  feet,  and  brought  an  action  to  recover  danu* 
ges  for  the  alleged  injury. 

The  Judge  charged  the  Jury  that  the  ticket  was  merely  evidence  of  a  ptrtj^ 
having  paid  for  the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  cars,  and  that  if  the  ticket  werelorf 
it  was  competent  for  him  to  substitute  other  evidence  in  its  place. 

In  re^ara  to  the  suggestion  that  a  lost  ticket  might  be  found  and  used  by  one 
who  had  not  paid  for  it,  the  Court  remarked  that  a  company  need  not  expo« 
themselves  to  any  such  imposition  as  this.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tieieti 
should  be  issued  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  good  in  the  hands  of  i 
stranger,  who  may  happen  to  have  obtained  passession  of  it. 

A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  (500. 

FIRE  INSURARCE. 

We  copy  from  a  Philadelphia  paper  the  subjoined  case  decided  in  one  of  tb 
courts  of  that  city. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance.  The  fiu^ts  were  that  Henry  GiiJ 
Baird,  the  well  known  book  publisher,  deposited  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Ducomb,  a  book- 
binder, works  of  various  kinds  to  be  bound.  To  indemnify  himself  against  kNi 
bv  fire,  he  insured  the  property  so  deposited,  in  April  last  year,  in  the  Phibidfll- 
phia  Insurance  Company  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  on  "  books  bound  and  onbovo^t 
and  on  sheets  folded  and  in  process  of  binding,  contained  in  the  bindery  of  I 
F.  Ducomb,  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories  of  Hart's,  brick  building,  nortbeiit 
comer  of  Sixth  and  Chesnut  Streets."  The  amount  and  value  of  the  goo(li 
$3,700,  and  the  fact  of  their  total  destruction  was  proved  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Dueofflb 
and  Mr.  A.  Hart 

The  company  rested  their  defence  on  the  ground  of  a  mistake  in  the  deflcrb- 
tion ;  the  stories  stated  in  describing  the  bindery  being  the  third  and  fourtht  wfaO* 
in  fact  it  was  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

It  was  proved  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Morton,  President  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  by  Mr.  Benton  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  InsonDce 
Company,  (both  of  which  companies  paid  risks  on  Ducomb*s  bindery,)  th**^ 
mistake  did  not  increase  the  risk  or  his  amount  of  premium  on  the  sum  insoA 
their  own  insurance  being  at  the  same  rate  of  premium. 

His  honor,  after  argument,  ruled  that  if  the  risk  was  not  increased  by  the  >A* 
tual  position  of  the  bindery,  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  premium  would  Mve  been 
charged,  the  plaintiff  could  recover. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  the  whole  amount  claimed  $2,065. 

ACTION  ON  A  LENT  NOTE  DISCOUNTED  AT  A  USURIOUS  RATE. 

In  New  York  Common  Pleas,  March  11,  1862;  before  Judge  Woodruff 
bert  L.  Case  &  Co.  vs.  Charles  Lent  and  Samuel  E.  Lent. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  note  of  $530,  made  by  Charles  Lent  to  his  brother 
Samuel  E.  Lent,  and  by  the  latter  indorsed  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  defense  was» 
that  it  was  a  lent  note  without  consideration  as  between  the  two  brothers  Cbariei 
and  Samuel,  and  that  it  was  discounted  by  the  plaintiffs  at  a  usurious  rate.  The 
plaintiffs  contended  that  there  was  no  usury,  and  that  notes  were  ezchanced  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  and  that  the  usury  claimed  was  but  the  fees  paid  by  the 
defendants  to  their  own  bankers  for  negotiating  the  note. 

The  court  charged  that  if  the  notes  were  exchanged,  as  claimed  by  the  plaiiA* 
iffs,  the  transaction  was  not  usurious,  at  whatever  rate  the  note  might  have  been 
sold,  and  also  charged  that  the  commissions  paid  by  the  defendants  to  their  om 
brokers  was  not  usury.   Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $566  56. 
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ATXACHmO  CREDITORS— COMMISSIOR  MBRCHART8. 

iopreme  Court  of  Looidana.  Eustis,  Chief  Jastice.  Hil],  McLeaa 
SimpsoQ — ^Preha,  Clegg  &  Co.  and  others,  intervenors. 
it  presents  a  contest  between  the  plaintiffs,  as  attaching  creditors  and 
■y  and  the  intervenors,  as  commission  merchants,  claiming  the  right  to 
ge  quantity  of  cotton  upon  which  they  had  made  advances. 
3d  June,  1851,  Hill,  McLean  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  sold  to  John  Simp- 
lales  of  cotton  for  the  nrice  of  $30,585  T2  cash,  payable  on  delivery. 
>ii  was  stored  in  the  Orleans  Cotton  Press,  but  was  not  delivered  to 
QDtil  4th  June.  On  the  day  of  tho  sale  the  plaintiffs  received  from 
|S0,000  on  account,  and  on  the  7th  he  gave  them  his  check  on  Robb  4i 
era,  for  the  balance,  $10,585  72,  which  was  protested  for  non-payment 
«overy  of  this  sum,  and  to  enforce  their  privilege  as  vendors,  the  plain* 
|[ht  the  present  suit  On  the  9th  June  following,  Simpson  had  abscon. 
the  plaintiffs  caused  to  be  issued  a  writ  of  sequestration,  and  writs  of 
It  against  his  property.  The  sheriff  seized  the  819  bales  of  cotton,  un- 
vrit  of  sequestration,  and  was  executed  by  process  of  garniahmeni 
le  intervening  parties.  On  the  21st  June  a  confession  of  judgment  was 
f  Simpson  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  for  the  balance  claimed,  with  priv- 
endore^  and  as  attaching  cr^itors.  Previous  to  this  the  parties  who 
advances  on  the  cotton  had  intervened,  and  claimed  each  for  his  intei^ 
»tton  sequestered. 

hat  the  parties  to  these  transactions  being  all  in  perfect  good  faith, 
[uestion  which  presented  itself  was,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  seiznrs 
tton  tho  vendors  had  a  privilege  on  it.  The  sale  was  made  for  cash  on 
The  cotton  was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  June.  Tho  plaintiff,  by  their 
>f  the  cotton,  gave  the  purchaser  the  ownership  of  it,  and  he  appeared 
ner  and  got  credit  on  his  purchase  accordingly  in  the  market,  without 
B  or  intenerence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  on  account  of  their  unpaid 
mtil  the  9th  of  June  following.  On  the  latter  day,  therefore,  when  the 
as  made,  the  plaintiffs  had  no  privilege  on  the  cotton  which  could  con- 
tbe  rights  of  the  interveners.  The  plaintiffs  having  no  privilege  on 
1  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  it  only  remains  to  determine  their  rigfata 
Ir  attachments.  The  rule  that  when  the  owner  has  parted  with  his 
rer  a  thing,  and  cannot  change  its  destination,  his  creditors  cannot  at- 
mt  whenever  the  owner  can  sell  or  deliver,  the  creditor  may  seize. 
3t  that  some  of  the  intervenors  had,  prior  to  the  service  of  the  attach- 
edged  the  bills  of  hiding  received  from  Simpson  to  Dennistoun  &  Co. 
iaxml  Bank,  to  secure  certain  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  them — ^tho 
tding  to  be  returned,  on  the  satisfactory  acceptance  of  the  bills  of  ez- 
ras  not  an  unusual  transaction  in  this  market,  and  there  being  no  evi> 
diow  that  the  transaction  in  this  instance  was  of  a  tortuous  character 
Qse,  it  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  interveners, 
tine  of  the  service  of  the  garnishment,  all  the  cotton  was  on  shipboardi 
3ety-two  bales,  for  which  bills  of  lading  had  been  indorsed  and  deli?- 
Smpson  to  the  intervenors.  The  shipment  was  completed,  the  bills  of 
l^otiated,  and  the  property  was  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  its  own- 
ee,  the  cotton  was  bevond  the  reach  of  the  plaintiffs'  garnishment 
t  was  therefore  rendered  in  favor  of  the  intervenors. 


LIABILITIES  OF  PARTNERSHIP— BROKERS. 

Clourt  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.  Hionw 
appellant,  vs.  Walter  L.  Newberry  &.  Co.,  respondents, 
uendants,  exchange  brokers  at  Chicago,  in  April,  1845,  agreed  to  tar- 
idr  partnership  on  the  first  of  May  following.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
wr  having  formed  a  new  partnership  with  the  plaintiff,  to  continue  tiM 
from  the  first  of  May,  settled  with  his  former  partner,  and,  in,  the  tottl^ 
xna. — ^vo.  III.  22 
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ment,  canceled  two  notes  of  the  old  firm  amounting  to  $10,000,  which  had  beao 
taken  up  by  the  new  firm,  and  received  therefor  from  the  old  firm,  a  draft  pay^ 
ble  to  the  order  of  the  new  firm  for  $3,000,  on  J.  T.  Smith  &  Co.  of  New  Yorlr, 
correspondents  and  a^rents  of  the  old  firm,  and  an  order  for  certain  drafts  (orthe^ 
proceeds,)  which  had  oeen  sent  by  the  old  firm  to  Smith  &  Co.  for  collection— 
the  drafts  and  order  amounting  to  near  $11,000— covering  all  the  assets  of  tha 
old  firm  in  the  hands  of  Smith  &  Co.,  and  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  two 
notes  $940  93,  for  which  sum  the  note  of  the  new  firm  was  jriven  to  the  old. 

The  new  firm  on  the  first  of  May,  transmitted  by  Mail,  from  Chicago  to  Smith 
&  Co.  at  New  York,  the  draft  and  order,  with  instructions  to  place  the  amount 
of  the  draft  to  their  credit,  and  to  hold  thepaner  mentioned  in  me  order,  for  col- 
lection for  them.  Smith  &  Co.  acknowlcaged  the  receipt  of  the  draft  ani 
order,  on  the  9th  May,  by  Mail,  saying  they  hsd  placed  the  $3,000  to  the  credit 
of  the  new  firm,  but  had  not  then  time  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  old  fim 
as  to  the  order.  This  letter,  by  mail,  could  not  reach  Chicago  until  after  the 
16th  May.  No  other  demand  was  made  by  the  new  firm  upon  Smith  &  Co.  for 
the  $3,000  or  the  drafts,  until  after  May  16th,  when  Smith  &  Co.  failed,  haviog 
previously  received  the  avails  of  all  the  drafts,  except  one  of  $1,000.  Thef 
were  insolvent  on  the  30th  April,  but  were  in  good  credit  and  paid  all  denuDdf 
upon  them  until  their  failure.  The  bill  in  this  case  was  filed  oy  the  incoDUOg 
partner,  against  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  to  compel  the  retiring  partners  to 
pay  to  the  new  firm  one-half  the  amount  of  the  two  notes  and  interest 

HM^  that  the  old  firm  was  not  liable  to  the  new  for  the  losses  sustained  hj 
the  insolvency  and  failure  of  Smith  &  Co. 

That  the  only  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  old  firm,  was  that  the  things  thej 
assumed  to  transfer,  were  in  fact  what  they  described  them  to  be. 

That  if  the  guaranty  extended  farther,  the  new  firm  had  made  Smith  &  Co. 
their  agents,  and  assumed  the  risk  or  their  responsibility. 

SALVAGE  CASE. 

In  the  Admiralty  Court,  (British,)  January,  1853. 

Hiis  was  an  action  brought  by  the  screw  steamer  Phoebe,  of  the  burden 
670  tons,  with  engines  of  130  horse-power,  against  the  Arabian,  also  a  screw 
steamer,  of  the  burden  of  394  tons,  with  engines  of  150  horse-power,  to  obtain 
remuneration  for  salvage  services  rendered  to  her  from  the  24th  to  the  26th  of 
June,  1852.  Both  vessels  were  homeward-bound  from  Constantinople  to  li^ 
erpool,  with  general  cargoes.  The  Arabian,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  acci- 
dentally broke  her  intermediate  shaft  and  damaged  other  parts  of  the  machiDerj, 
which  impeded  the  working  of  both  her  engines.  At  three,  P.  M.,  she  was  de- 
scried by  the  Phoebe,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Island  of  Ga- 
lita,  and,  having  been  taken  in  tow,  was  conducted  back  to  Malta — a  distance  of 
250  miles.  The  principal  point  in  contest  between  the  parties  was  the  danger 
to  which  the  Arabian  was  exposed.  By  the  salvors  it  was  represented  that  she 
was  drifting  bodil v  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Tunis ;  whereas  the  owners 
leged  that  when  the  Phoebe  came  up  the  Arabian  was  adopting  measures  to  re- 
pau"  the  machinery,  and  was  proceeding  under  sail  to  Malta.  The  value  of  the 
propertv  salved  was  £14,000,  and  the  action  was  entered  for  jS7,000. 

The  learned  judge,  after  commenting  upon  the  extent  of  affidavits  on  the  part 
of  the  salvors,  awarded  £950,  with  costs,  and  added,  that  but  for  the  latter  d^ 
cumstance  he  should  have  decreed  £1,000. 

RAILWAY  COMPANY — LIABILITIES  FOR  LOSS  OF  PASSENGERS'  LUGGAGE. 

A  decision  of  great  importance  to  railway  travelers  has  been  given  in  the 
Court  of  -Session  in  Scotland,  viz ;  that  a  railway  companv  is  liable  for  the  value 
of  a  passenger's  luggage  lost  on  their  line,  although  such  luggage  was  notad* 
dressed.  (Campbell  rs.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  19  Ixtw  Times  Eteporta 
328.) 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


til  ITATB  or  T«  HOMST  KAEKBT— BXPAlllIOll  Of  CmSDIT,  AND  IKPLATIOll  OP  PBICCa— 
DIM  AJIB  PBOBABLK  lUUVM  OP  THK  PRB8SNT  COMMERCIAL  PR08PSRITT— TOTAL  IMCRSABB  IX 
■  aiTALUO  CDEEBNCT  OP  TBB  COUNTET  POR  28  TBAR8,  WITH  A  COMPARIBOH  OP 
II  UI.4TITB  AMWCAL  OAIN— BVIL8  MOST  TO  BB  APPRBHBNDBD  PROM  IPBCaLATITB  BX- 
miBITft--fBAPBB  OP  DAiraBR  TO  BB  ■XBIf  IB  THB  PUTURB— DBPOiITi  AMD  COIBAOB  POR 
WUn  4T  TBI  PMILADBLPHIA  AMD  RBW  ORLXAMi  KIMTi— IMPORTS  OP  PORXIOIf  OOOOS  POR 
nm— CLASSIPICATIOM  OP  IMPORTS  RBCXIVBD  AT  XBW  YORK— RXCXIPTS  POR  CASH  SUTIXS, 
•VIWI  AH  nCRBASB  IN  THB  IMPORTS  OP  ARTICLES  OP  LUXURY— BXPORTS  PROM  XBW  YORK 
IJABVART}  WITH  A  COHPARISOM  OP  THB  SHIPMBIIT  OP  DIPPBRBlfT  ARTICLBS  OP  PRODUCB— 
W  van  BILb—RBOUCnuX  IX  WBISHT  op  SILVBR  coin,  and  SB1ON10RAOB  UPON  OOLX>— MUIr 
MMASlOa  or  HfeW  BAXXS,  BTC. 

*Bm  has  been  less  buoyaDcy  of  feellDg  in  moneyed  circles  since  the  date  of 
lilt  report.  In  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  but  especially  in 
r  York,  large  amounts  of  fancy  stocks  and  speculative  investments  are  car- 
by  parties  most  of  whom  are  dependent  upon  borrowed  capital  for  their 
wrt,  and  thus  the  advance  of  the  rate  of  interest  abroad,  and  the  fluctuations 
M  market  at  home,  have  created  no  little  uneasiness  as  to  the  final  result, 
t  there  has  been  a  very  great  expansion  in  credits,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
lee  upon  prices,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer ;  but  the  course 
ih  this  movement  will  take  in  future — whether  toward  a  still  greater  inflation 
gradual  reduction — or  a  sudden  collapse — it  is  not  easy  to  predict  Many 
«  remember  the  rapid  expansions  of  former  periods,  so  speedily  followed 
odden  and  disastrous  revulsions,  look  for  the  same  catastrophe  as  the  cer- 
nnilt  of  the  present  excitement ;  while  others  regard  the  sources  of  our 
perity  as  beyond  the  reach  of  a  commercial  panic.  It  may  be  that  both 
les  are  mistaken.  There  is  certainly  no  such  ^analogy  between  the  causes 
present  expansion,  and  those  which  produced  similar  excitements  in  the 
.11  would  warrant  a  belief  in  the  certainty  of  a  like  termination  in  a  sudden 
iiaastrous  revulsion.  The  fever  of  speculation  in  the  past  has  been  almost 
yi  caused  by  a  very  rapid  and  unwarranted  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nom- 
eapltal  in  circulation,  which  capital  was  found  totally  unreliable,  the  moment 
laeming  prosperity  received  a  healthful  check.  The  history  of  the  present 
nuon  has  a  totidly  difierent  reading.  It  began  side  by  side  with  the  increase 
ta  eoined  gold,  and  it  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  this  increase  in  relative  ex- 
ton.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  nominal  value  of  other  species 
roperty  has  not  increased  uniformly  with  the  product  of  gold ;  and  the  rela- 
proportions  between  capital  and  credits,  bear  at  this  moment  a  comparison 
)  £ivorable  to  the  latter  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion.  In 
I  words,  there  is  at  this  moment  a  greater  amount  of  solid  available  capital 
^portion  to  the  business  of  the  country,  than  there  was  four  years  ago. 
know  that  new  enterprises  have  been  started,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of 
^,  and  that  many  of  these  schemes  have  already  absorbed  heavy  sums  in 
progress;  but  the  amount  of  coin  distributed  through  the  channels  of  trade, 
more  especially  throughout  the  interior  of  our  country,  is  enormously  largOi 
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eompmd  wHh  our  progreat  in  that  req)eot  in  former  yean.   Bk  wall  to  mil 

our  memory  with  a  few  atatbtica  on  this  important  anbject,  and  we  have  tri 
aome  paina  to  preaent  them  in  a  form,  aa  far  aa  we  know,  never  before  pnUlib 

Beginning  with  the  year  1821,  the  total  imporla  of  foreign  coin  and  baOi 
into  the  United  Statea,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1847-8,  amovt 
to  $262,160,841 ;  while  the  total  ezporta  of  the  preciona  metaLi  for  the  M 
time  amounted  to  $180,462,406,  showing  a  gain  for  28  yeara  of  $71,707^ 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  total  deposit  for  coinage  of  gold  and  s3ver  of  d 
mestic  production  for  the  same  time,  waa  in  round  numbera  not  fiur  froi 
$10,000,000,  mahhag  a  total  gain  of  specie  from  iheae  aonreea  of  aboi 
$82,000,000,  or  in  round  numbers,  $3,000,000  per  year.  Now  beginnhig  wll 
the  year  1848-9,  the  imports  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  into  the  United  M 
to  date  are  $24,000,000,  and  the  production  of  domestio  bullion  whieh  haalM 
cobed  $166,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $189,000,000;  from  this  deduct  theoo 
porta  $86,000,000,  and  we  have  a  total  gain  in  our  specie  cnrrenej  < 
$104,000,000,  in  four  and  a  half  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  $23,000,000  perjM 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  amount  brought  by  emigranta,  although  th 
has  much  increaaed ;  nor  does  it  include  a  still  more  important  item,  thejri 
duat  which  is  uaed  for  manufricturiDg,  and  other  private  purposes,  without  nid 
ing  the  mint.  Formerly  this  consumption  was  from  the  coin  indoded  fiifll 
imports,  now  it  is  exclusive  of  this  and  is  much  larger  than  generally  anppoia 
But  lea^ng  this  out  of  the  calculation,  we  have  still  an  increase  to  the  coin  a 
tually  circulating  in  the  country,  at  the  rate  of  $23,000,000  per  annum.  Infk 
of  auch  an  increaae,  against  a  ratio  for  the  previoua  28  yeara  of  lesa  than  $3,OO(MI0 
the  candid  inquirer  must  admit  that  the  expansion  in  business  and  relatifsp 
eea,  has  been  exceedingly  moderate.  Create  what  panics  we  will,  there  b  mm 
thing  to  fSdl  back  upon,  and  thus  although  temporary  revulsions  may  bring IbM 
to  individual  speculators,  that  cannot  lead  us  so  near  to  the  verge  of  nito 
bankruptcy,  as  we  have  been  in  the  disaaters  of  the  past,  when  the  expsiA 
was  caused  merely  by  an  unnatural  inflation  of  credits. 

The  thing  moat  to  be  dreaded  in  the  present  excitement,  is  the  waste  of  mm 
upon  useless  projects  and  wild  schemes,  where  the  capital  can  neither  be* 
gathered  or  profitably  employed.  The  mere  ti:anafer  of  local  property  fiomM 
hand  to  ano^er  at  a  high  nominal  rate,  works  much  less  mischief  than  genenl 
■upposed.  The  chief  evil  resulting  from  it,  is  the  idleness  and  eztravagiflBe 
Sa  apt  to  engender  among  the  speculators  themselves. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  aa  warranting  the  continuanee  of  ov|n 
•nt  prosperity;  our  object  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  not  chimerical,  and fti 
U  ia  not  to  be  permanently  'checked,  by  the  aame  causes  which  have  broiigM* 
the  revulaiona  of  the  past.  If  evil  overtake  us,  it  will  come  in  soma  eA 
■hape.  Suppoae,  for  instance,  that  while  our  importa  are  awelling  toaliq 
amount,  and  while  capitalists  are  carrying  a  load  of  atocks  and  bonda  gnat 
than  ever  before  known,  the  cotton  crop  should  fail,  or  the  production  of  fl 
■taple  ahould  be  greatly  diminished ;  in  this  caae  those  who  suppoae  thai  1 
bulk  of  our  new  securities  are  held  abroad,  would  find  themaelvea  wofnlly  wi 
taken.  Tliey  wouki  find  a  great  portion  of  it  represented  by  the  additional  m 
ital  already  noticed,  wliich  being  called  upon  to  make  good  the  defieiensj 
•sporty  would  Uafo  the  aeeoritiea  liko  a  milUtone  upon  the  oadi  of  the  M 
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Stall  seontiBgineyvliowefery  may  not«riie»  and  if  il  ilmldt  Um  im* 
«f  imfiofta  wodd  toon  regalate  tba  evil,  and  apply  the  proper 


Rli  neaipts  of  gold  fiom  Galifoniia  continne  large,  bat  would  have  been 
fk  fgtdaktff  had  the  atormy  weather  not  proTented  a  free  eonununieation  be* 
M-flie  mlnea  and  the  aea  eoaat  The  following  will  ahow  the  depoata  and 
iMfeatthe  PhOadelphia  and  New  Orleana  minta  for  the  month  of  Jannary : 


DBroana  Foa  jAHOAaT. 


fYom  CUlforaia.    Total.     From  CallforaU.  TtoUL 

$tt7,ee8   $809,S6S   $4»ei7,ooo  Koes^oo 

1,7S1         6,497  14,000  14,000 


VoCal   $299,729  $814,7«0 

eoLD  ooncAoa. 


14,981,000  14,976,500 


iMHiciglei. 

l^el^*!! 


Value. 
18,600  $270,000 


^  reaglet. 


100/K)0  100,000 


Votal  gold  ooinage , 


118,500  $870,000 
giLVsa  oonrAOB. 


coma  oonriGB. 


Pleoet. 
201,228 
11,460 
27,676 
95,910 
292,678 

628,842 


8,125/NK) 
886,079 


Vahio. 
$4,024,460 
114,600 
187.880 
289,776 
292,678 

$4,809,888 

$98,760 
$8,860 


Total  ooiaagei. 


....  118,500  $870,000  4,189,921  $4,906,998 
Ae  receipta  for  the  apring  montha  will  veiy  likely  ahow  an  increase  upon  the 
BHpondiog  montha  of  last  year. 

Ilie  imports  at  all  of  the  porta  are  comparatively  large*  and  at  New  York 
lira  very  considerable  gain  on  the  same  period  of  laat  year.  The  following 
ieomparlson  for  three  years 


maoHAaDisB  at  mbw  Toaa  roa  thb  komth  or  jAiruAaT. 


Ind  §oit  oflnsnmption. 
Ived     warehooBiog . 

•gooda  

Mb  and  bollioa.  


M  entered  at  the  port  ... 
fiMnwn  frooi  warehouie. 


18S0.        18jl.  18il  18tt. 

$10,548,581  $12,708,518  $8,584,811  $11,668,406 

960.758     1,611.847  1,281,694  642.279 

487,270       987,660  1,041.466  1,202,288 

488,882       210,455  104,786  88,048 

$12,866,486  $15,468,470  $11,012,097  $18,440,970 

902,966     1,024,246  1,684,662  1,686,886 


t  will  be  aeen  from  the  above  that  the  valae  of  goods  entered  for  warehoaa- 
ibr  the  first  month  of  the  current  year  ia  only  half  aa  large  aa  for  the  aame 
iih  of  1853,  and  bat  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  amoant  for  Jannary, 
t.  Thia  ahowa  that  the  demand  has  been  active  for  immediate  delivery*  and 
rto  anrplna  haa  accumulated.  Our  statistical  returns  for  February  are  not 
oom^ete,  bat  enough  b  known  to  warMnt  the  aaaertloti  tiial  the  Tate  of  ia- 


1 


M  Chmmirdal  Okrtmide  and  Jtmriem. 

ereue  aa  above  noticed  has  been  still  larger  than  in  January.  iniM 
thia,  it  la  known  that  large  quantities  of  goods,  designed  for  the  steaoMn 
have  already  arrived,  have  been  shut  out,  and  that  the  shipments  wffll 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  packets,  particularly  the  later  dates  ftoB 
have  cleared  with  fewer  costly  fabrics,  but  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
arrive  with  full  cargoes.  The  imports  of  tea  will  be  very  large.  In  on 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars  in  this  commodity  were  landed  at  the  port 
York.  The  receipts  of  dry  goods  also  continue  in  excess  of  the  amouni 
corresponding  period  of  1852,  although  less  than  the  total  for  the  saau 
of  1851.   The  following  comparison  will  be  found  of  interest : — 

VOEXIOK  MUCHAXDSUB,  XXOLOBIVB  OF  8P10UI,  XHTSEID  AT  MZW  TOaX  FOE  IB 

OF  JAMUAST. 

1851.  18fil. 

Dry  goods   $9,872,664     $7,927,876  $8, 

General  merchandise.   5,886,461      2,979,986  4, 

Total   $16,268,016   $10,907,861  $18, 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  have  been  divided  among  the  different  eh 
fabrics  as  follows:-^ 

IMPOBTS  OF  FOaSOW  DBT  000D8  AT  IfXW  TOEK  FOE  THE  KOltTB  OF 
BMTKEBD  FOE  OCmSUMFTIOX. 

18S1.  18». 

liann&ctures  of  WOOL   $1,600,098  $1,806,822  $1, 

Hanu&ctures  of  cotton.   1,848,441  1,808,462  1, 

Manufactures  of  silk   4,082,002  2,970,688  8, 

liani^actuFes  of  flax.   692,188  669,261 

MiseeUaneous  dry  goods.   640,204  461,248 

Total   $8,707,888      $6,606,811  $8 

WITHDEAWK  FEOX  WAEXHOVSX. 

1851.  1851. 

Manufactures  Of  WOOL   $106,827  $214,108  | 

Manu&etures  of  cotton   264,224  280,601 

Manufactures  of  silk.   106,870  291,886 

Manufactures  of  flax.   109,986  121,686 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   68,960  22,820 

Total   $680,806        $980,644  I 

Add  entered  for  consumption   8,707,888       6,606,811  8 

Total  thrown  on  the  market....      $9,888,189      $7,686,865  $8 

SMTXEBD  FOE  WAEEHOUSINO. 

1851.  1858. 

Manufkctures  of  wooL   $189,666  $184,111 

Manufactures  of  cotton   222,412  208,866 

Manufactures  of  silk.   206,006  887,867 

Manufactures  of  flax.   64,866  66,889 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   42,268  24,402 

TotaL   $664,681      $1,821,666  | 

Add  entered  for  consumption   8,707,888       6,606,811  8 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $9,872/^64     $7,927,876  $8 


Ckmmmial  ChrmieU  a$ui  Bm/uw. 


S4t 


Mb  daties  have  been  larger  than  the  increased  dutiable  imports  would 
aecordiog  to  former  averages,  showing  that  the  merchandise  received 
a  larger  amount  than  usual  of  articles  of  luxury,  which  are  entered  at 


nes  FOE  DUTm  at  the  poet  of  new  toes  foe  the  xokth  of  januaet. 

Amount        Tear.  Amooat 

  88.811,187  87  I  1860   |2,M8.«26  W 

  2.600,662  64    1849   1,898.024  12 

  8.611,610  04  I  1848   2.282,688  62 


izports  of  provisions  show  also  a  large  increase  over  the  corresponding 
f  last  year,  but  have  not  reached  the  amount  shipped  in  January,  1861 ; 
>rta  of  specie  show  a  decline,  as  compared  with  either  of  the  last  two 


KXBTS  FEOX  NEW  TOES  TO  FOEEIGX  FOETB  FOE  THE  XOMTH  OF  JAHVAET. 

18fi0.         18S1.         18fiS.  18U. 

eproduce   $2,716,820  $8,162,744  $2,419,296  $2,990,624 

merchaod  (dutiable).  882,141  422,896  868,244  266,780 

inerchand(free)   74,710  61,684  26,698  42.674 

  90.861  1.266,281  2.868.968  747.679 

  $8,262,682     $4,898,004     $6,678,191  $4,046,607 

ezdosive  of  specie        8.172,171      8,626,788      4,804.288  8.298.928 

ave  also  compiled  a  statement  of  the  comparative  shipments  of  different 
of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st  to  Feb- 
»th,  which  will  show  the  relative  course  of  the  export  trade  thus  far  for 
ent  year : — 


»  FEOX  MEW  TOEK  TO  FOEEIGE  POETS  OF  OEETAIW  LEADIKO  AETIOLES  OF 
DOMBSTIO  PEODUCE. 


m  18SS. 

pots.....bbl&  1.298  777 

pearls.   77  10 

[  ibs.  48.141  29.964 

k  flour  . .  bbl&  69.667  128,272 

lour   887  84 

seal   8,784  7,698 

t  bosh.  121,810  870,010 

  8,008   

  919  6.060 

\\\\V.\\\\\\  68,267'  94,498 

mold,  .boxes  7.826  10.668 

sperm   190  686 

 tons  8.886  2,099 

 bales  66,266  16,966 

  1,178  797 

  202  48 


185i.  18$t. 

Naval  stores. . .  .bbls.  70.180  86.447 

Oils,  whale  galls.  7.781  7.268 

sperm   18.028  181,088 

lard   18,980  1.826 

linseed . . «   2.878  1,079 

PtovinoM — 

Pork.  bbls.  6,816  6,086 

Beef.   4,614  10,886 

Out  meats  lbs.  628.408  400,088 

Batter   80,612  107,910 

Cheese   811.269  928,868 

Lard   240,628  991,629 

Rice  trcs.  7,417  2,285 

Tallow.  cwt  287,622  22,788 

Tobacco,  crude.  ..pkgs.  2,680  2.177 

Do^  manufacturMJbs.  288,600  474.182 

Whalebone   86.688  166,181 


1  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  have  more  than 
I  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  current  year,  as  compared  with  tha 


•44  Oommereml  OhrmUeU  a»d 

Mune  period  of  the  last    Cotton  has  gone  forward  freely  from  Sentfcenifoiiii 

Irat  the  shipments  from  New  York  have  declined.  The  exports  d  prondm 
have  also  increased,  and  the  clearances  of  thb  elaas  of  produce*  as  well  ai  of 
breadstufis,  have  been  at  higher  prices. 

Since  onr  last,  the  New  Mint  Bill  has  become  a  law,  and  will  be  published  in 
our  next  number.  Its  provisions  give  general  satisfaction,  particulariy  Dm 
feduetion  of  the  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  which  will  tend  to  relieve  the  preml 
■earcity  of  small  change.  The  reduction  applies  only  to  half  dollars,  qurte 
dollars,  dimes,  and  half  dimes,  and  is  equal  to  6.91  per  cent,  aa  will  be  seen  hf 
the  following  comparison : — 


Old  weight  grains 

Hew  weight  

Reduction  


Btdf 

Qnaittr 

diiUar. 

dollar. 

Dime. 

206.25 

103.126 

41.26 

20.«tt 

192. 

96. 

88.40 

19.S0 

14.25 

7.125 

2.86 

l.itt 

Had  more  than  this  been  taken  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  iadtaut 
might  have  supplied  the  change  from  private  mints,  and  thus  have  defrandad 
^vemment  of  the  profits  of  the  new  coinage.   The  law  further  provides  fo* 
■eignorage  of  |  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gold  coinage,  a  measure  which  has  been 
■everely  opposed  by  those  whose  interests  are  more  immediately  connected  vitH 
the  bullion  business.   It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  akrg» 
portion  of  the  gold  dust  directly  to  England  for  eoioage,  instead  of  its  pfesettl 
direction  to  Philadelphia  via  New  York.    As  far  as  this  shall  be  limited  to 
amount  which  would  be  shipped  in  coin  to  Europe,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ^ 
an  evil.   The  transmission  of  gold  dust  to  the  United  States  Mint,  and  tiiesoDd^ 
what  expensive  process  of  turning  it  into  coin,  together  with  the  subseqnsB^ 
return  of  the  same  to  New  York,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  London,  thentv 
be  melted  and  recoined,  has  always  seemed  to  us  like  a  waste  of  labor.  If  tW 
dost  should  be  shipped  to  England  either  from  New  York  or  directly  from  Stn 
Fhmdsco,  only  so  far  as  the  same  would  have  been  sent  after  coinage,  weshoald 
think  the  change  a  saving  instead  of  a  loss.   The  laws  of  trade  will  prevents 
greater  sum  being  shipped  than  is  required  to  pay  our  balances  abroad,  for  ttt 
moment  a  larger  amount  is  exported  the  rate  of  exchange  would  at  onee  de> 
eline,  and  the  advantage  gained  by  saving  the  expense  of  coinage  would  all  be 
lost 

New  banks  continue  to  multiply,  and  the  Western  States  are  creating,  mdtg 
new  free  banking  laws,  a  host  of  small  institutions,  which  increase  so  6st  that 
it  is  difficult  even  to  keep  a  list  of  them.  This  rapid  extension  of  banking  fik 
eiiitien,  and  more  especi^ly  of  banks  intended  merely  to  furnish  a  d^rcclitii 
eirenlation,  is  a  great  evil,  and  seems  to  be  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  a( 
fraud  and  corruption.  If  the  sound  banks  do  not  set  theur  faces  against  thM 
frauds  they  will  find  that  the  whole  country  will  rise  up  in  indignation,  «ad»a 
reaction  occur,  which  shall  bring  a  loss  of  credit,  even  to  the  most  respeetdill 
lostitutiona. 
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B08T01I  UrSURAffCE  COMPAHIES. 
aobjoin^  tjoopsb  of  the  yearly  returns  of  the  Insurance  Companiee,  with 
i  capitala  in  the  atf  of  Boston,  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Merchanii 
MmgrnuMB^  by  0.  K  W.  Dimkock,  Esq^  Secretary  of  the  Warren  Insurance  Company. 
8m«  years  sinoe  we  published  a  similar  table,  prepared  by  our  esteemed  friend  JoKV 
Ifc  Dxmcocx,  Esq.*,  the  efficient  and  intelligent  President  of  the  same  company. 

•munm  rmox  thk  tka&lt  BcruENS  of  thi  nrsuRAifox  oompanxcs,  wtth  sfxcitio  oapx- 
TALs,  ur  THI  crrr  of  boston,  deokmbis  Ist,  1862. 


EISOU&OKS. 

Uatted  States,  Rail  EiUto 

id.  '  sod 

Mohgtges 
on  tbe  sane. 
$46,000 
21,226 
66,000 
46,000 
61,200 
148,600 
18,600 


State,  Bank,  Railroad, 
and  other  stocks 
at  par  ralae.* 

$366,830 
289,000 

Bojlstoo   267,600 

Ooefaitoate    116,200 

»Uot   79,600 

  266,266 

raMklio   261,400 

™»ps   206,760 

limaeturer^a                   407,826  69,080 

Vmuitile  Marine               828.026  .... 

■|«vciant^                         688,676  100,000 

2»»ioitta                           262,460  887,890 

5"FtQDe                            831,080  47,900 

M.  Ameriean                       40,400  60,482 

SfflbUc                               149,980  80,000 

SP^SUtes   187,490 

^J^ntk                              83,000  46,200 

WtiUogtoo                        78.970  7M00 

$1,139,627 


Loans  on  oonatertl  and 
personal  security ;  cash 
on  hand,  and  prem.  notes 
on  risks  feennlnated. 
$66,976 
68,096 
127,171 
6,166 
6,742 
106,671 
64,621 
47,647 
258,8891 
18.894 
60,684 
282,^18 
146,848 
16.942 
29,920 
47,660 
64,914 
62,947 


$4,197,760 


$1,446,786 


UABIUTIES. 


Oapltal 
Slock. 

  $800,000 

^USI   800.000 

  800,000 

SS^itaate.   160.000 

^   146,950 

™««isn's   800,000 

SfttWin   800.000 

g^pt   200,000 

j^aofiidiirer's   400,000 

{{^outaeliarine....  800,000 

S^chmir   600,000 

1^1^   600,000 

  800,000 

fvAiMriflMi   100.000 

«ttk   226.000 

£iilid  SlalM   200.000 

I«iT«   160,000 

WaduB^   200,000 

$4,870,960 


Borrowed 
Money. 


16,000 


6,000 


21,000 


Losses 

unpaid. 
$36,600 
26.039 
96,000 
4.260 
60 
18.000 
8.700 
61.000 
47,000 
26,476 
26,860 
88,000 
188,900 

16^66 
8,000 
16,860 
26,666 


Fire  Prcmlams  re* 
oeifed  on  risks  not 

terminated. 

$22,466 

22,828 
12,848 
18,209 
78,976 
22,098 

90,928 

78^87 
48,410 
84,288 

8,044 

1,989 

1,926 

1,668 

1,008 


$689,170  $488,940 


846  J<mirwd  of  BatMnffj  Cwrr§mify  mi  Fimmmi. 


BBOAPITDLATIOW. 


Reeonrcei. 

LimMlitles. 

Difflnvnee. 

$477»805 

$857,966 

$119,889 

$89  8-10 

868,821 

826,089 

42,282 

14  1-10 

460,671 

417,822 

82,849 

10  9-10 

litis  SftA 

1  A7  HQS 

1  787 

146,642 

169,209 

12,667 

•  •  •  • 

620,686 

891.975 

128,661 

42  9-10 

844,621 

826,792 

18,729 

6  2-10 

264,807 

276,000 

21,698 

726,744 

587,928 

187,816 

47V" 

Mercantile  Marine.  • .  • 

841,919 

826,475 

16,444 

5  5-10 

689,269 

604,187 

85.072 

17 

822,668 

686,410 

286,158 

47  2-10 

626,778 

628,188 

2,695 

1 

107,824 

108,044 

220 

par 

Suflfolk  

269,850 

247,989 

11,911 

6  8-10 

186,140 

208.926 

18,786 

184,114 

168,608 

15,606 

16*4-10 

218,417 

227,664 

14,147 

$6,788,172 

16,956,060 

liVt         p6f  06 

par.  MMi| 


1  MO 
8  6-10 


10  9-10 


9  4-10 


PRSmUlC  IfOTBB  ON  RI8KB  TKBMINATKD,  AMOUNT  AT  BI8K  AMD  L068I8  PAID. 


AmericaD.. , .  • 

Boston  

Boylston . . . ,  

Oocbituate  

Elliot  

Fireman's  

Franklin  

Hope  

Manufactarers'  

Mercantile  Marine. . . 

Merchants'  

National  

Neptune  

North  American  

Suffolk  

United  States  

Warren  

Washington  , 


risks 


Notes  on  At 
not  terminated.  Fire. 

$78,876  $8,224,218 

82  824 

146^840  8,994,884 

  1,661,016 

  1,914,102 

  10,567,212 

19,842  2,914,794 

168,677   

88,807  10,280,194 

66,518   

97,482  11,976,808 

87,091  6,740,168 

815,796  6,696,614 

  1,128,676 

  535,100 

28,007  824,788 

68,869  892,700 

76,298  242,400 


risk. 

Marine. 
$8,876,411 
2,428,088 
6,169,988 


Decl^l,tol>et.l,'ML 


628,945 
4,080,204 
2,887,736 
1,878,418 
8,609,044 
9,026,699 
10,731,619 


1,803,660 
868,016 
8,407.181, 
2,201,085 


$6,250 

6,746 
6,758 
2,214 
82,128 
16,186 

48,056 

24,879 
84,167 
16,099 
986 
476 
52 
1,650 


$87,289 
69,864 
118096 


16,882 
166.407 
85,876 
44,067 
69,581 
18.630 
816/^79 


22,949 
64,494 
60,161 
69,782 


$1,194,922   $61,527,618   $68,671,879   $194,579  $1,140,586 


SimOS  BANKS  15  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  being  desirous  of  learning  the  oooditioiVK 
of  the  Savings  Banks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  addressed  a  letter  in  September:^ 
1852,  to  Hon.  Abbott  Ijaw&encx,  Minister  at  London,  requesting  the  &Tor  of  hii 
in  procuring  such  documents  as  had  been  printed  by  order  of  the  British  goyenme^^ 
in  relation  to  Savings  Banks.  In  the  same  month  he  forwarded  to  the  Commisiioo^^gi, 
eeyeral  valuable  documents,  which  had  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  0(^^^ 
moDB,  comprising  the  latest  returns  from  each  Savings  Bank  in  the  United  TTingi^fii^n^ 


Jmmml  ^JBmkmp,  Ourtmcy^  and  Fimme.  • 


674 
618 
1,168 
0  0 
0  0 
8  1 


Aom  the  retains  of  tbeir  oondhkm,  Norember  20, 1861,  we  obtain  the  following  m- 
femsting&cU:— 

£i>Iwlation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1861    27,104,894 

aomber  of  Sayings  Banks.  

Riimber  of  officers  unpaid  

Vomber  of  c^cen  paM  

Amount  of  securities  given  by  the  unpaid  officers   £868,000 

Amount  of  securities  given  hj  the  paid  officers   889,706 

Salaries  and  allowances  of  the  paid  officers   76,099 

Annual  expenses  of  management,  inclusive  of  all  salaries   108,264  10  11 

Ayerage  rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  per  annum   2  17  10 

rotal  amount  owing  to  depositors.   80,184,604  11  2 

Of  which,  £80,178,847  1  11  had  been  invested  with  the  Commissioners  for  the  redue- 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  The  average  rate  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  banks 
fcr  the  expenses  of  management  was  7s.  9d.  on  £100. 

In  the  three  largest  Savings  Banks  in  the  citj  of  New  York,  whose  deposits  at  the 
eoumencement  of  1862,  amounted  to  upward  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollar^  the  invest- 
mente  are  less  varied  than  the  law  permits  in  Massachusetts.  In  New  York  State 
'here  are  no  loans  on  personal  security  whatever.  A  peculiar  feature  in  those  institu- 
tioos  is  that  a  less  amount  of  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits  exceeding  $600,  than  on 
ttoee  under  that  amount  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  passed  May  6, 
1889,  authorizes  the  accumulation  and  investment  by  Savings  Banks  of  a  surplus 
fcnd,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  on  the  deposits,  to  make  good  any  losses  by  reason  of 
4  redaction  in  the  value  of  their  securities. 

Id  some  of  the  New  York  charters  there  is  a  provision  authorizing  Savings  Banks 
to  pay  to  minors  sums  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount  of  deposits,  and  making  the  re- 
oaipta  of  minors  valid,  provided  such  deposits  were  made  personally  by  the  minors. 

We  take  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  aggregate  condition  of  all 
the  Sayings  Banks  in  the  State  in  1886 

V^nmber  of  depositors. . .  97,868 

imount  of  deposits  118,401,807  86 

^blic  funds   1,176,917  29 


Loans  on  Railroad  stock. .  $261,468  80 

Invested  m  real  estate  . . .  102,401  66 
Loans  in  mortgage  of  real 

7.660  00     estate   6,616.479  18 

8,666,296  96  Loans  to  county  or  town . .  2,012,249  96 

660,704  00  Loans  on  personal  security  6,028,417  62 

Cash  on  hand   888,068  66 

288,748  28  Amount  of  dividend   1,088,286  96 

145,789  26  Annual  expenses.   49,a30  02 

The  rate  of  dividend  for  the  year  was  a  fraction  over  4  69-100.  The  average  an- 
baI  per  cent  of  dividends  of  last  five  years  was  a  fraction  over  6  49-100. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement,  showing  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  Savings 
bilks  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits  in  each  year  since  1884,  in 
Fhich  year  returns  were  first  required  by  law,  is  derived  from  the  last  annual  report 
f  the  Bank  Commissioners : — 


I  on  public  funds. . . 

lank  stock.  

lOBDs  on  bank  stock  .... 
>0po8it8  in  banks,  bearing 

interest  

tailroad  stock  


fear.                      No.  Amoont. 

.884    24,266  18,407,778  90 

1886   27,282  8,921,870  88 

1886   29,786  4,874,678  71 

L887   82,664  4,781,426  29 

1888   88,068  4,869.892  69 

1889   86.686  6,608,168  76 

1840   87,470  6,819,668  60 

1841   41.428  6,714.181  94 

1842   42,687  6,900,461  70 

1848   48,217  6,986,647  07 


rear.  No. 

1844   49,699 

1846   68,178 

1846   62,898 

1847   68,812 

1848   69,894 

1849   71,629 

1860   78,828 

1861   86,687 

1862   97,868 


Amoant. 
88,261,846  18 
9,818,287  66 
10,680,988  10 
11,780,812  74 
11,970,447  64 
12,111.668  64 
18,660,024  84 
16,664,088  68 
18,401,807  86 


It  AppearSk  from  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  amoant  of  deponts 'm  1868,  it  fire 


I M  hrge  n  in  1884,  and  the  period  embmeed  in  the  retanM  iilM  i 
'  yean.  The  increase  of  deposits  from  Maj  81, 1851,  to  Maj  26, 1852,  was  9ifi4%tl9  ft; 

The  capital  of  105  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  out  of  Boetoo  wDCNiiili  Id 
$18,610,500;  the  amount  of  deposits  (near  the  close  of  1852)  in  the  SaTiiiga  Banihi^ 
WHM  118,401,807— showing  that  the  laboring  classes  and  the  compantirvlj  poQr«f 
Massachusetts  have  invested  in  Sayings  Banks  nearly  as  mnch  as  the  eapittl  of  ifl 
tiie  banks  of  discount,  Ac^  (105)  out  of  Boston. 


STATISTICS  OF  BAimO  II  THB  STATE  OF  IBW  TORE. 

hk  the  dftrehanuf  Magcusint  and  Commereial  Review  for  April,  1852,  (voL  xzfi^ 
piges  466-471,)  we  gare  an  abstract  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Superiotendcot 
of  the  Banking  Department,  as  required  by  chapter  164,  Laws  of  New  York  of  1861. 
Prior  to  that  year  the  Banking  Department  was  managed  by  the  Controller.  We  are 
indebted  to  D.  E  St.  John,  Esq.,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Department,  lior  hia 
aeeond  annual  report,  the  most  important  portions  of  which  we  have  embodied  inn 
nondensed  form  in  the  present  and  subsequent  pages  of  the  JlerehanU  Maganm  as 
follows:— 

The  whole  number  of  banks,  banking  associations,  and  individual  banken  doing  ln> 
nness  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1852,  is  two  hundred  and  seven ty-seven,  vnafr^ 
Incorporated  banks,  70;  banking  associations,  118,  individual  bankers,  89  ;  total,  S77. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  thirty- eight  banking  associations  and  indH- 
▼idual  bankers  have  deposited  the  securities  required  by  law,  and  eommeneed  tk« 
I  of  banking,  Tia:— 

ASSOOIATIONa. 


Astor  Bank,  New  York. 
Binghamton,  Bank  of,  Binghamton. 
Grouse  Bank,  Syracuse. 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Empire  City  Bank,  New  York. 
Bast  River  Bank,  New  York. 
Fallkill  Bank,  Poughkeepsie. 
Fulton  County  Bank,  OIoversTille. 
Farmers  and  Citiaens'  Bank  of  Long  Isl- 
and, Williamsburff. 
Qenesee,  Bank  of,  Batavia. 
Bion  Bank,  Ilion. 

Medianics'  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  securities  deposited  by  the  twenty-fonr  1 
associations  above  named,  are  as  follows : — 

Bonds  and  mortgages   $491,000 

Kew  York  State  stocks.   989320 

United  States  stocks   868,900 

Canal  revenue  certificates.   ]  18/NN) 


Kanufacturers*  Bank  of  Troy,  Traj. 

Market  Bank,  New  York. 

New  York  and  Erie  Bank,  Dunkirk. 

Nassau  Bank,  New  York. 

Quassaick  Bank,  Newburg. 

Salt  Springs  Bank,  Syracuse. 

State  Bank  of  Troy,  Troy. 

Suffolk  Bank,  New  York. 

Ulster,  Bank  of,  Saugerties. 

Union  Bank  of  Watertown*  VatertowB. 

Williamsburg  City  Bank,  Williamabnif. 

West  Troy,  Bank  of,  West  Troy, 


Total   $2,871,720 

Circulation  issued  on  the  above  securities   2,088gM6 


Individual  bankers  under  the  name  of  the 


Brockport  Exchange  Bank,  Brockport. 

Burnet  Bank,  Syracuse. 

Oarthage,  Bank  of,  Carthage. 

Dairymen's  Bank,  Newport 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Onondaga,  Onondaga 

VaUey. 
Leland  Bank,  New  Lebanon. 
Merchants  and  Mechanics^  Bank  of  Oswego, 

Onwiigo. 


Monroe  Bank  of  Rochester,  Roeheetar. 
Newark,  Bank  of,  Newark. 
People,  Bank  of  the,  Lowville. 
State  Bank  at  Sacketts  Harbor, 
Harbor. 

Schoharie  County  Bank,  Schoharie. 
Union,  Bank  of  the,  Belfast 
Wyoming  Oonnty  Bank,  Wamw. 


and  eharacter  of  the  aecaritiea  depotited  bj  the  fimrieen  indiTidnal 
•boTe  named,  ere  as  follows: — 

nd  mortgaget.   $196,888 

Mk  State  Stodn   298,228 

States  stocks   265,200 

irenae  certificates   40|000 


[btal   $798,811 

)bculation  issued  on  the  above  securities.   647,987 

bUowing  statement  shows  the  state  and  condition  of  all  the  banks,  banking  as- 
18,  and  individual  bankers,  from  which  reports  have  been  received  during  the 
ir  on  the  several  daya  designated  bj  the  Superintendent  for  making  their 
^reports. 

anouBou. 

Baports  dstsd  97th  Bap.  dated  96th  Rap.  dated  4th 
March,  1858.       Jane,  1853.     Sept.,  1858. 

od  discounts  except  to  directors  and 

IB  $105,788,446  $115,918,814  $124,146,908 


od  discounts  to  directors 
er  liabilities,  absolute  or  contmgent 


6,787,668      6,870,782  6,978,496 


solvent  banks  on  hand. ........ 

suspended  banks  on  hand  

«d  value  of  the  same..  

m  solvent  banks  on  demand.  • . . 

m  solvent  banks  on  credit  

m  suspended  banks  on  demand.. 

«d  value  of  the  same.  

m  suspended  banks  on  credit. . . 
ad  value.  of  the  same.  


1,992,621 
8,621,766 
4,012,008 


Ls  due  from  brokers  

bate.  

od  mortgages   4,445,746 

  14,918,189 

cry  notes  other  than  for  loans  and 

iDta.  

d  expense  account  

iU  


120,168 
616,026 
277,464 
10,780,684 
12,286,862 
2,614,170 
8,506 
1,121 
10,961,870 
196,000 
47,680 


1,800,791 
6,966,528 
4,188,970 
4,648,490 
16,867,298 

142,202 
677,084 
274.677 
18,804,866 
12,871,410 
8,248,660 
2,686 
1,886 
10,866,971 
204,088 
140,082 
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1,741,029 
6,698,221 
4,262.480 
4,827.926 
16,128,804 

188,688 
777,689 
289,888 
9,998,815 
18/)62,961 
2,774,106 
8,478 
1,896 
18,611,219 
262,611 
87,226 
18,974 


1  circulation  not  registered.  

red  notes  in  circulation.  

easurer  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

podtors  on  demand.  

nviduals  and  corporations  other  than 

B  and  depositors  

oka  on  demand. ...   

oka  on  credit  

«>ther8  not  included  in  either  of  the 
B  heads  


69,026,740 
9,687,128 
640,880 

26,771.674 
1,780,816 

66,211,686 

1,746,866 
18.600,680 
482,684 

1,892,917 


69,706,688 
10,489,087 
688,666 
27,402.892 
1,692,608 
66,084,604 


62,207,216 
9,689,181 
624.668 

29,410,099 
1,728,848 

66,897,497 


1,464,678  1,848,049 

28,466,277  87,686^19 

1.762,890  1,259,918 

1,461,788  1,607,114 


total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banking  associations  and  Individual 
I,  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1862,  was  $19,159,066 ;  Ibr  tha  rs- 
»  of  which,  securities  were  deposited  and  held  in  tmaft  bj  the  BtqparintsDdsol^ 
ii«  in  th«  aggregate  to  $20,28(^112  67,  via.>- 
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Bonds  and  mortgages  

New  York  State  stocks  4i  per  cent. 
«  "         6      **  . 

tt  M  61      "  . 

M  K  ^  tt  ^ 


United  States  stocks  6  per  cent. 

tt  it         ^  u 


1337,600  00 

4.126.661  29 
1,166,400  00 
3,007,840  26 

1,783.600  00 

2.963.662  62 


|4»114^  00 


8,628,601  65 


Canal  revenue  certificates  6  per  cent  

Illinois  State  stock  6  per  cent  

Arkansas  State  stock  6  per  cent  

Michi^  State  Stock  6  per  cent  

Cash  in  deposit  for  stocks  matured,  bonds  and  mortgages  paid,  and 
banks  closing  business  


4.747,162  62 
1,371,600  00 
646,687  85 
866,000  00 
181,000  00 

186,817 

Total   $20,230,112  67 

Total  amount  of  securities  held  December  1, 1861   16,822,714  86 

Increase  of  securities  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1862     $8,407,897  8S 

Total  amount  of  circulation  outstandmg  December  Ist,  1862   $19,169,066  00 

Total  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  December  1st,  1862   16,671,004  00 

Increase  of  circulation  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1862   $3,488,062  00 

The  following  statement  shows  the  name  and  location  of  such  banks  as  have  giTen 
notice  of  their  Intention  to  close  their  business ;  the  greatest  amount  of  circulation  i«- 
sued  to  said  banks,  and  the  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  on  the  first  daj  of  De- 
cember, 1862  :— 

Greateit  OutaUwI^ 

Banks.  eircuUtion.  circalatioii. 


Knickerbocker  Bank,  Genoa   $190,886 

Champlain  Bank,  Ellenburg   120,680 


American  Bank,  Mayville 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Washington  County,  Oranville 

New  York  Stock  Bank,  Durham  

Mclntyre  Bank,  Adirondac  

Lumberman's  Bank,  Wilmurt  

Amenia  Bank,  Leedsville.  

Excelsior  Bank,  Meridian  

Franklin  Bank  of  Chautauqne  County,  Marvin.. . . . 
Prattsville  Bank,  Prattsville  


70,493 
49,686 
91,282 
49,996 
66,838 
77,179 
69,626 
87,682 
110,000 


$18,609 
12,862 
11,048 
20.269 
16,000 
8,000 
61,508 
21,108 
19,000 
48,875 
5,8«8 


Ten  individual  bankers  who  have  heretofore  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  doM 
their  business,  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sec  8  of  chap.  819,  laws  of 
1841,  by  redeeminfl^  90  per  cent  of  their  circulation,  have  withdrawn  the  securities 
held  in  trust,  and  deposited  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  redeem  the  balance  of 
circulation  outstanding. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  circulation  unredeemed  on  the  firat 
day  of  December,  1862;  the  amount  of  money  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendeni; 
the  date  of  the  first  notice  to  bill  holders  to  present  their  notes  for  payment,  and  the 
time  when  such  notice  will  expire : — 


Banks. 


OutsUndV  Cash 
circulaV  in  dep*t. 


Cortland  County  Bank,  Ashford  $2,667  $2,667 

Henry  Keep's  Bank,  Watertown.   769  769 

Vaiage  Bank,  Randolph.   483  489 

"Warren  County  Bank,  Johnsburg   2,609  2,609 

Sullivan  County  Bank,  Monticello.. . . .  3,980  3,980 
KorthemBankof  New  York,  Madrid.  10,088  10,088 
Merchants*  Bank  of  Ontario  County, 

Naples   6,182  6,132 

Adams  Bank,  Ashford   1,871  1,871 

Oswego  County  Bank,  Meridian   8,697  3,697 

Commercial  Bank  of  Lockport,  Lock- 
port   1,647  1,647 


Date  of  notics. 
Dec  1,  1851 
Sep.  17.  1861 
May  22,  1861 
Nov.  4,  1861 
Aug.  17,  1852 
Oct.  30,  1852 

Feb.  12,  1862 
June  2, ] 862 
July  7,  1862 


NoUee 
will  expire. 
Dea  1,1868 
Sep.  17,  1868 
May  22,  1868 
Nov.  4.  186S 
Aug.  1 7. 1864 
Oct  80,  1864 

Feb.  12,  1864 
June  2,  1864 
July  7,1864 


Oct.  80, 1862   Oct  80, 1854 
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irtaUin  Ck>uDtT  BadIc,  an  individaal  bank,  having  complied  with  sections  8 
chapter  819,  laws  of  1861,  and  the  individual  banker  having  executed  a  bond 
pril  20,  1852,  with  satisfactory  sureties,  conditioned  for  the  redemption  of  all 
ending  circulating  notes,  if  presented  within  six  years  from  the  day  thereof, 
*ed  by  section  9,  chapter  68,  laws  of  1861,  the  seciuities  held  in  trust  for  said 
immtuig  to  $8,022  66,  were  surrendered  to  the  banker.  The  amount  of  cir- 
notes  issued  to  this  bank,  and  not  returned  to  the  department,  is  $2,544.  It 
itood  that  the  outstanding  notes  are  redeemed  by  Edward  C.  Weeks,  of  the 
Tew  York,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  above  amount  of  $8,022  66, 
Snperintendent  of  the  Bank  Department. 

is  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  Atlas  Bank 
er,  which  ikUed  in  1847,  the  sum  of  $4,820  47.  The  outstanding  circulation 
[.  The  notes  of  this  bank  secured  by  **  public  stocks  "  are  redeemed  at  97 
,  those  secured  by  "  stocks  and  real  estate  "  at  76  per  cent 
lines  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle  failed  to  redeem  their  notes  on  the 
of  October,  1861.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  convert  the  securi- 
in  trust  for  these  banks  into  money  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  issued  to 
ter  having  given  the  notice  required  by  section  4,  chapter  203,  laws  of  1851. 
Dods  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  &e  James  Bank  were  sold  at  auction  at 
shants'  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  17th  day  of  December,  1861. 
mnt  of  mortgages  credited  to  this  bank  at  the  time  of  its  failure  was  $89,888. 
ale,  these  mor^ages  brought  $29,476,  showing  a  loss  of  $10,418,  or  about  26 
.  Hie  stocks  held  in  trust  amounted  to  $89,000,  via. : — 

8,000  Michigan  State  stock. 
6,000  United  States  5  per  cent  stock. 
0,000  New  York  State  6  per  cent  stock. 
6,000  New  York  State  6|  per  cent  stock. 

ere  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  New 
I  the  6th  day  of  January,  1852,  and  brought  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 
60,  ehowmg  a  loss  of  $472  50.  The  sum  of  $1,200  in  cash  was  also  held  in 
this  bank.  The  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  of  its  failure  was  $76,748. 
!nd  of  91  percent  was  made  to  the  bill  holders  on  the  16th  day  of  January, 
rhe  circulation  unredeemed  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862,  was  $9,009, 
amount  of  cash  held  in  trust  to  redeem  the  same,  $8,186  25.  Certificates 
in  given  to  bill-holders  for  unpaid  balances  on  notes  presented  for  redemption, 
ich  a  small  dividend  may  hereafter  be  paid. 

9Dds  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  the  Bank  of  New  Rochelle  were  sold  at 
)  time  and  place  with  those  of  the  James  Bank.  The  amount  held  for  this 
8  $68,918,  which  brought  at  the  sale  the  sum  of  $87,400,  showing  a  loss  of 

per  cent.  The  stocks  held  in  trust  for  this  bank  consisted  of  New  York 
wks,  amounting  to  $76,481  10,  of  which  $78,481  10  fell  due  upon  the  same 
tober  1st,  1851, )  on  which  the  banker  allowed  his  notes  to  be  protested  for 
nent,  and  the  balance,  $3,000,  were  due  on  the  1st  da^r  of  July  last,  whidi 

have  been  received  from  the  State.  The  outstanding  cmsulatiun  at  the  time 
e  was  $189,466,  of  which  $180,009  was  secured  by  stocks  and  real  estate," 
(67  by  **  stocks  "  only.  A  dividend  of  81  per  cent  was  made  on  the  16th  day 
iry,  1862,  on  the  notes  secured  by  "  stocks  and  real  estate."  The  notes  se- 
'  **  stocks  "  alone  are  redeemed  at  par  on  presentation  at  the  Bank  Depart- 

ireolation  unredeemed  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862,  was  $12,592,  and 
ant  of  cash  held  in  trust  to  redeem  the  same,  $11,870  89.  Certificates  have 
eo  to  bill-holders  for  unpaid  balances  on  notes  presented  for  redemption, 
oods  and  mortgages  held  in  trust  for  this  bank  were  on  property  situated  in 
of  Brooklyn  and  in  the  village  of  Dunkirk.  From  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
Brooklyn,  made  by  an  agent  appointed  by  me  for  that  purpose,  after  the  fail- 
le banlc,  and  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  mortgages,  I  became  satisfied  fhat  the 
tations  made  to  the  Controller  in  regard  to  the  productiveness  of  the  proper- 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  in  this  particular  at  least,  he  was  deceived  in 
)  the  actual  condition  of  the  mortgaged  premises.  The  bonds  and  mortgages 
roperty,  amounting  to  over  $48,000,  were  made  and  executed  by  John  C.  Bun- 
wife  to  Albert  S.  James,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Philo  C.  FuUer,  Controller, 
i$7  lots  in  the  Ninth  Ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.    The  premises  w%n 
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Tmloed,  hj  the  appraisers  appointed  by  the  Controller  for  that  purpose,  Ct  d 
amount  for  which  the  mort^sg^  ^^^^  taken. 

The  following  tables,  marked  I.  and  II.,  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  i 
oatstanding  circulatiog  notes  issued  to  nine  incorporated  banks,  whose  cbai 
expired,  and  of  ten  banks  whose  respective  charters  will  expire  oo  the  1 
January,  1853. 

SHOWIHO  THS  TDOC  WHIN  TBI  CBA&TKB8  OW  SUVDaT  XNOOaPOKATBO  BAVXI 
ARD  THK  AMOUNT  OF  THEIX  OiaOULATIMG  NOTES  OUT8TAKDIXO  AND  NOT  1 
BANK  DXPARTMXNT  ON  TEX  IST  DAT  OF  DKCXMBER,  1852. 

Name  of  Bank.  Charter  expired. 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank  1st  Monday  in  June,  1849. . . . 

Bank  of  Auburn  lat  January,  1 850  

Bank  of  Ithaca  lat  January,  1860  

Bank  of  Monroe  lat  January,  1850  

Bank  of  IJtica  and  Branch..  let  January,  1860  

Bank  of  Newburg.  1st  January,  1851  

New  York  Stote  Bank  Ist  January,  1851  

Bank  of  Genesee.  Ist  January,  1852  

City  Bank,  New  York  1st  July,  1862  


Total  drculatioa   f 

n. — SHOWING  THX  TIMK  WHEN  THE  OBAXTXES  OT  SUNDET  INOOKPOEATSD  BANKS 
PIBB,  AND  THB  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  CIECULATINO  NOTES  0DT8TANDINQ  AND  NOT  RBI 
TBB  BANK  DEFABTMENT  ON  THE  IST  DAT  OF  DECEMBER,  1862. 

Name  of  Bank.  Charter  will  expire.  < 

Bank  of  America.  Ist  January,  1863.  

Bank  of  Geneva  1  st  J anuary ,  1853  

Bank  of  New  York.  1st  January,  1868  

Bank  of  Troy  Ist  January,  1858  

Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank  lat  January,  1858   ... 

Oatakill  Bank.  1st  January,  1863  

Farmers'  Bank  of  Troy  lat  January,  1853  

Medianics  and  Farmers'  Bank  lat  January,  1863  

Mohawk  Bank  1st  January,  1853  

Union  Bank  lat  January,  1858  

Total  circulation.   t 

There  is  now  held  in  trust  for  various  banks  and  individual  bankers^  I 
canal  revenue  certificates,  which  were  received  under  the  provisions  of  cbi 
section  6,  laws  of  1851,  and  constitute  the  basia  of  circulation  to  that  amoi 
law  above  referred  to  having  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeala  to  be  n 
tiooal,  some  anxiety  has  been  manifested  in  regard  to  this  class  of  security 
idea  ^ould  not  be  entertained  that  the  State  will  neglect  to  provide  in  som* 
refunding  the  amount^  with  the  interest,  which  it  has  received  from  banks 
and  individuals.  An  omission  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  re« 
Just  and  equitable  claims  of  certificate  holders,  by  the  prompt  and  punctual 
of  the  interest,  would  brin^  distrust,  and  be  calcmated  to  produce  difiicultj 
fosioQ  in  our  monetary  affiurs. 

lliere  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Superintendent  the  sum  of  177,400  New  Y 
tlooks  and  canal  revenue  certificates,  for  sundry  incorporated  banks,  as  foUoi 

Interest, 

Banks.  Stocks,  p.e.    Under  what  act  Amoant 

Bank  of  Geneva  New  York  State         6  April  12, 1848.  $10,00( 

Bank  of  Geneva  New  York  Stote. .. .   6  April  12, 1848.  12,0(N 

Bank  of  Orange  Oonnty..0anai  rev.  certificates  6  Mar.  12, 1849   

Oaynga  Oounty  Bank  . .  .New  York  Stote   6   April  12, 1848  

Greenwich  Bank  New  York  Stote   5^  Mar.  12, 1849. .  $1,00< 

OrasDwichBank  New  York  Stote   6  Mar.  12,  1849. .  8,00( 

Seoeea  Goontj  Bank. ..  .Canal  rev.  certificates  6   Mar.  12, 1849   , 

OiBtiBlBank  Canal roT. certificates  6  Mar.  12,  1849  

^Tbtol  
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»ppem  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment that  the  incorporated  banks  are  entitled  to  have  in  circa- 

MUioQ   $21,130,870 

mid  they  have  in  circulation  and  on  hand   19,631,929 


Bmng  their  circulating  notes  less  than  the  amount  they  are  entitled 

to  drcnlate   $1,498,441 

be  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued  to  banks  and  bankers,  out- 
standing is     88,790,985 

lDCorrx»rated  hanks   $19,631,929 

Free  banks   19,169,056 


88,790,985 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  number  of  banks  whose  charters  will  expire  in  each 
fWifrom^  the  1st  January,  1853,  to  the  Ist  January,  1866,  both  inclusive,  the  amount 
of  their  respective  capitals,  (including  State  stock  and  canal  revenue  certificates,)  the 
UDOunt  they  are  entitled  to  circulate,  and  the  amount  in  actual  circulation  and  on 
bind  on  the  Ist  December,  1852  :— 

EntiUed 

Bulo.  Charters  will  expire.  Capital.     to  circulate.  Circulation. 

 1st  January,  1853  $6,373,200  $4,645,000  $4,024,466 

8  1st  January,  1854   1,950,000    1,576,000  1,574,144 

»•  1st  January,  1856   2,306.000    1,616,000  1,671,447 

1.  IstMondayin  June,  1855.  ...      204,000      203,970  203.932 

1  2d  Tuesday  in  June,  1855   160,000      176,000  175,000 

 Ist  July,  1856   220,000      310,000  810,000 

««ndl  branch...  Ist  January,  1856   620,000      610,000  609,715 

 Ist  January,  1 867  , . .    2,640,000    2,000,000  1,692,894 

*  Ist  January,  1858   200,000      300,000  299,983 

^  1st  January,  1S59   200,000      800,000  299,947 

^  2d  Tuesday  m  June,  1859   100,000      160,000  149,884 

•  1st  January,  1860   360,000      476,000  474,839 

1  1st  June,  1861   100,000      160,000  160,000 

 1st  January,  1862   775,660      996,000  994,810 

J»  Ist  June,  1862   600,000      460,000  450,000 

•»  1st  January,  1863   1,975,400    1,800,400  1,746,812 

J-  Ist  January,  1864   1,200,000    1,000,000  999,998 

I'  1st  January,  1805   200,000      200.000  199,997 

 Ist  January,  1866   8,950,000    2,775,000  2,681,653 

 Unlimited    2,250,000    1,400,000  1,022.410 


Total   26,364,260  21,130,370  19,681,929 

amount  of  mutilated  notes  returned  to  the  Bank  Department,  for  destruction, 
the  year,  is  $8,123,216.   The  circulating  notes  counted  and  destroyed  at  tht 
^"Mlk  Department  average  more  than  $26,000  for  each  business  day  in  the  year. 


COHDITIOlir  OF  THE  BA.IKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  1852. 

are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
^  Maanu^usetts,  for  an  official  copy  of  the  **  Annual  lleport  of  the  Bank  Oommis- 
^'"'^tn,''  appointed  by  the  act  of  May  8th,  1851.  for  the  year  1852  ;  and  also  for  an 
^l^ttract  of  the  Returns  from  Banks  and  from  Institutions  for  savings  in  Maasachu* 

for  the  same  year. 

^  Bank  Commissioners  are  required  to  complete  the  examination  of  all  the  Banks 
Savings  Institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  term  of  two  years  from 
^7 18th,  1851.  Since  the  date  of  their  last  annual  report  (an  abstract  of  which  was 
P^^^liliihed  io  a  former  number  of  the  Merchant^  Moffcutine)  the  Commissioners  have 
^*^iniiied  87  Banks  of  discount  and  circulation,  and  21  Savings  Banks.  The  whole 
I^M^er  of  the  former  in  operation  in  Massachusetts  is  187,  and  the  whole  number  of 
iMings  Banks  is  54 — ^in  all,  192  institutions.    The  whole  number  of  banking  instita- 

m.  xxvni. — Ko.  lu.  28 
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tions  examined  hj  the  Coramiesioners  since  their  appointment  is  160,  eome  of  whir^ 
they  have  visited  twice — leaving  31  to  be  examined  prior  to  May  ISth,  1853. 

At  the  sesaion  of  the  Legislature  in  1851,  seven  new  banks  were  established,  vi^^ 
two  in  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  and  five  out  of  Boston,  with  a  capital  ^ 
$1,125,000.  The  capital  of  these  banks  was  paid  in  within  one  year  from  the  datfe  ^ 
their  incorporation.  At  the  same  session  27  banks  were  authorized  to  make  additioi^ 
to  their  cspital  stock,  viz.:  eight  banks  in  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  $2,150,000,  and 
nineteen  banks  out  of  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  $1,735,000. 

No  corporation  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  bank- 
ing under  the  act  of  May  24,  1851,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Business  of 
Banking  ** — known  as  the  Free  banking  Law,  and  none  probably  will  be,  until  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State  adopt  the  general  banking  system  of  New  York,  and  ceaie  to 
grant  special  charters. 

The  present  (December,  1852,)  capital  of  Banks  in  Massachusetts  paid  in,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— thirty-two  banks  in  Boston,  $24,660,000,  and  one  hundred  and  five  out  of  Bos- 
ton, $18,610,500- showing  a  total  bank  capital  in  the  Commonwealth  of  $43,270,500. 

From  the  abstract  of  the  returns  from  Banks,  we  give  in  a  condensed  form  a  table 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  each  Bank  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  amoont  of 
circulation,  amount  of  specie  in  Banking-house,  relative  proportion  of  each,  amoootof 
immediate  liabilities,  or  circulation  and  deposits,  not  bearing  interest,  and  the  relatire 
proportion  of  the  same  to  specie  on  hand,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns  made  oo 
the  first  of  September,  1852  :— 

TABLX  XXBIBrriNO  THE  CONDITION  OP  EACH  BANK  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  BEOARD  TO  TH 
AMOUNT  or  CIKCULATION,  AMOUNT  OF  SPECIE  IN  BANKING-HOUSE,  RELATIVE  PROPOETIOB 
or  BACH,  AMOUNT  OF  IMMEDIATE  LIABILITIES,  OR  CIRCULATION  AND  DEPOSITS  NOT  BKAl' 
INO  INTEREST,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  SAME  TO  SPECIE  ON  HAND,  Mi 
SHOWN  BY  THE  OFFICIAL  RETURNS  MADE  ON  THE  FIRST  SATURDAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  185S. 

BANKS  IN  BOSTON. 
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PnportlMar 

Proportion  of     Amoaot  of  ciro«U«tott 
Amoant  of  AmoaDt  of  circulmion    elrcolatioa  and        and  dcpaaiU 

eircBlaUon.  tpceio.  to  I  of  iperie.      drpotita.  to  1  •finete. 

  1296.848  00  $427,159  53  $0.69  2  $468,243  84  $1.07i 

....  176.273  00     46,824  62  8.76  4  871,070  16  T.92  4 

  371,714  00     76,319  05  4.93  6  866,100  72  11.36  $ 

  214,693  00     64,344  48  3.33  6  613,^86  29  7.97  8 

  195,809  00     44,231  96  4.42  6  431,658  72  9.76  6 

  8,304,691  00  2,784.792  08     2.98  1  18,697,678  66     6.67  8 
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Banks. 
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Country  banks          12,867,778  75    778,990  44    16.63  1  17,641,895  42 

City  banks   8,804,691  00  2,784,792  08     2.98  1  18,597,678  65 


Ttotal,  187  bank*..  21,172,369  76  3,663,782  62     6.94  0  36,289,673  97 
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RELIEF  NOTES  OF  BANKS  IN  PENNSVLVANIA. 

.ATEWENT,  8BOWINO  THE  SEVERAL  BANKS  OF  THK  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSTLVANlfA 
'VHAT  ISSUED  NOTES  IN  PURSUANCE  OP  THE  ACT  OF  4tH  MAT,  1841,  THE  ORIQINAJL 
.^OUNT  ISSUED  BT  THEM  RE8PECT1VELT,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  SAME  REDEEMED  AND 
C:A!CCILBD,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  REMAIMNO  IN  CIRCULATION*,  TOGETHER  WITH^  THOSE 
MhSKS  THAT  RE-ISSUED  SAID  NOTES  IN  PUR:>UANCE  OF  THE  ACT  OF  IOtH  APRIL,  1849, 
TBS  AMOUNT  OP  THE  EE-ISSUES. 

O  >  > 


2  3- 


03  is 
o  2  o  c-o 


o  e  s  s 

~ "  2,2- 


BANKS.                                      Ig  Is  I 

:§  ?i  i-5  s:s 

Bank  of  Northern  Liberties.   $70,000  |67,678  $2,322   

Bank  of  Penn  Township   100,000  97,437  9,663   

Hwufiicturers  A  Mechanics*  Bank.   80,260  78,609  1,651   

Moyamensing  Bank*   62,500  62,600   

Bank  of  Chambersburg   66,000  68,600  2,500  28,600 

Bank  of  Cliefiter  County   71,512  71,286  226   

Bank  of  Delaware  Ck)unty   48,057  40,834  2,223   

Bank  of  Germantown.   86,624  84,490  1,034   

Bank  of  GettVfcburg   80,968  29,422  1,630  

Bank  of  Lewistown    74,259  71,867  2,892   

Bank  of  Middlctown*   49,820  49,320    60,472 

Bank  of  Northnmberland   40,000  88,402  1,698   

Bank  of  Susquehanna  County*   26,000  26,000   

Berks  County  Bank   46,787  46,787   

Carlisle  Bank   57,627  66,869  2,258   

Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co   25.579  24.529         950  7.600 

Brie  Bank   875,474  875,474   

Exchange  Bank  of  Pitti?burg   177,776  170,184  7,641   

wmere  Bank  of  Bucks  County   28,056  19,609  8,446   

Jannen  Bank  of  Lancaster.   80,000  77,676  2,824  109,246 

Janners  Bank  of  Reading.   60,072  66,669  8,403   

Winers  A  Drovers*  Bank,  Way  neeb'g..        27,760  26,811  939   

««n"iaburg  Bank.   76,042  73,116  2,926  100,000 

{^caster  Bank.                                     88,430  87,963        476  262,400 

J^Dcaater  County  Bank                            18,760  18,090         660  60,000 

jfhixmi  Bank                                       17,670  16,900 


jerchants'A  Manufact'rs*  Bk.  Pittsb'g..  120,000  114,692  6,408 

J}*«»€rB'Bank  Pottsvillc   49,936  48,880  1,056 

*OQongahela  Bank  of  Brownsville.    .  81,500  80,246  1,264 

Northampton  Bank   81,171  29,230  1,941 

^^anda  Bank   107,600  107.600   

lJ>«t  Branch  Bank   25,000  24,660  860 

-ST  doming  Bank  at  Wilkesbarrc   80,232  29,090  1,142 

'^t-kBank   62,726  60,669  2,066 


Total   $2,220,266  $2,163,820   156,946  $693,218 

^^^*^e  banks  naarked  (*)  under  the  authority  of  the  11th  and  12lh  sections  of  the  act 


1^ 


^th  Maj.  1841,  issued  the  following  fuidb,  in  addition  to  those  here  stated,  and 


i^^-'^iged  to  the  Auditor  General  as  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  t^ame,  equal 
r^^ounti  of  6  per  cent  State  stocks,  viz : — 

g^yamensing  Bank   $12,600  00 

S^*k  of  Middletown   6,050  00 

^^xikof  Susquehanna  County   6,200  00 

Total   $22,760  00 

Of  these  issues,  the  Bank  of  Commerce  (late  Moyamensing,)  has  redeemed  $10,926, 
received  back  the  same  amount  of  pledged  securities ;  -whilst  at  the  State  Treasury 
^<re  has  been  redeemed,  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Middletown  the  sum  of  $3,261, 
*^of  the  Bank  of  Susquehanna  County,  $4,830,  for  which  equal  amounts  of  the 
hedged  ttoeks  have  been  canceled ;  leaving  still  in  circulation  of  these  issues,  Moy- 
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aniensiDg  Bank  $1,574,  Bank  of  Middletowo  1,789,  and  the  Bank  of  Su^ 
Coonty  1870. 

The  Berks  Connty  Bank  made  an  over  issue  of  relief  notes  to  the  amount  of 
For  the  redemption  of  these  the  Commonwealth  became  responsible,  pomau 
act  of  the  29tb  January,  1845,  and  has  redeemed  the  sum  of  $27,408,  leavic 
circulation  $1,093. 

Under  the  construction  given  to  the  act  of  10th  April,  1849,  in  accordanoc 
opinion  of  the  late  attorney-general,  many  of  the  re-issues  as  they  became  defii 
canceled  and  renewed.  Of  these  renewed  re  issues,  the  Harrisburg  Bank  1 
$80,000,  the  Bank  of  Middlctown  $100,000,  and  the  Lancaster  Bank  $144,9( 

From  OoY.  Bigler's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  we  ei 
■ubjoined  paragraph,  touching  the  relief  issues  of  that  State : — 

There  are  still  in  circulation  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  rd 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  have  become  so  defaced  and  ragged  as  to  rei 
future  use  almost  impracticable.  About  $250,000  of  the  old  notes  were  ci 
the  Treasury  during  the  past  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  1( 
1849,  and  a  like  amount  of  new  notes  issued  by  certain  banks,  for  which  \ 
paid  these  institutions  two  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  the  law  of  1850,  p 
the  circulation  of  the  small  issues  of  other  States,  has  been  greatly  weakeni 
continued  use  of  the  relief  issues  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars, 
ence  of  these  notes  familiarizes  the  people  to  the  use  of  small  paper,  anc 
the  circulation  of  coin  ;  whilst  the  officers  of  the  law,  in  many  instances,  mj 

fretezt  to  evade  the  duty  of  scrutinizing  this  currency.  The  law  of  1850  i 
fear,  be  thoroughly  vindicated,  so  long  as  this  depreciated  paper  is  permitt 
ply  tho  channels  of  circulation.  To  remedy  this  evil,  three  modes  have 
themselves  to  mv  mind.  The  first  is — to  allow  all  holders  of  these  notes  1 
them  into  state  oonds,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  ceo 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars.  The  second  is — to  apply  the  mei 
Sinking  Fund  to  their  cancellation.  These  notes  are  as  much  a  debt  against 
as  are  her  bonds,  and  it  would  be  tho  legitimate  work  of  this  fund,  to  take 
of  existence.  The  third  is — to  apply  to  this  purpose,  all  the  premiums  thi 
received  from  a  farther  conversion  of  the  present  debt  into  new  coupon  bon( 
gested  in  another  p<irt  of  this  communication.  Should  the  latter  idea  mee 
probation,  the  Sinking  Fund  can  be  made  the  instrument  of  performing  th 
work  of  cancellation.  By  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  this  illegitimate  currei 
be  removed  from  the  channels  of  circulation  without  encroaching  upon  tl 
means  of  the  Treasury,  or  imposing  new  burdens  on  the  people.  With  the 
legislation,  I  confidently  believe  that  this  end  can  be  accomplished. 

PENNSTLVANIA :  HER  DEBT  AND  RESOURCES. 

William  Bigler,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  message  of  January  I 
"the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gener 
bly /*  thus  concisely  groups  "  tho  facts  and  figures  "  of  Pennsylvania's  financ 
dostrial  progress  and  condition : — 

"Tho  population  numbers  2,311,785,  being  an  increase  of  almost  35  per 
1840.  According  to  this  ratio  of  growth  her  people  in  1 870  will  number  near 
Our  debt  of  forty  millions  is,  at  this  time,  a  charge  on  each  inhabitant  of  a 
eighteen  dollars;  in  1870,  according  to  this  datum,  it  will  but  little  exceed 
present  assessed  value  cf  real  and  personal  estate  is  $497,039,649,  showing  i 
of  18  per  cent  since  1810,  and  according  to  this  ratio  of  growth  up  to  18 
amount  to  the  sum  of  §675,973,922.  The  debt  of  forty  millions  was  a  liei 
cent  on  the  assessable  property  of  1840;  on  that  of  1870  it  will  be  only 
and  8  mills.  But  in  the  census  report  of  1850  the  true  value  of  the  propc 
State  is  estimated  at  ^722,486,120 ;  on  tbij  sum  our  present  debt  is  but  a  in 
6^  per  cent.    Who  can  doubt  the  Holvcncy  of  such  a  debtor  I 

"Her  production  of  wheat  in  1840  was  13,213,077  bushels ;  in  1850, 15,4 
ingan  increase  of  17  per  cent,  at  which  rate  her  yield  for  1870  will  cxoe 
mdlions  of  bushels.  Tho  same  rate  of  increase  is  apparent  in  rye,  com,  oi 
buckwheat,  and  live  stock.  Tho  census  of  1840  shows  a  production  for  tl 
98,895  tons  of  pig  metal— that  of  1850  is  285,702,  or  an  increase  of  19( 
At  this  rate  the  yield  of  1870  would  be  1,371,370  tons.  Wrought  in 
amounted  to  87,244  tons — in  1850  it  is  182,506  tons.  On  this  datum  the 
of  1870  would  be  680,809  tons.   Our  woolen  manufactures  for  1840  were 
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3f9l9J61,  an']  for  1850  at  $5,331,866.  showinsr  a  gain  in  ten  years  of  1 29  pe^  cent 
id  the  eoormoufl  yield  1870  of  $13,738,401.  In  cotton  goods  the  increase  has 
wo  about  6  per  cent,  which  ratio  of  growth  up  to  1870  would  show  a  production  of 
■Mt  six  millions  of  dollars. 

"Hie  whole  amount  of  anthracite  coal  mined  and  taken  to  market  in  1840  was 
MiOi>  bans.  Iq  1352  the  prijdi3ct  will  r«JM!h  nw  fivo  millions  of  tons,  being  an  in- 
Ml^b  |w«1t«  yeftrs  of  600  per  cent  This  rate  of  augraeotatiaji  up  t<i  1870  would 
i  joe  «t4rtliii?  production  f*f  over  forty -five  millions  of  tons,  ana  yielding  at  the 
•■hit  PJutivii^Ephia  prices  the  Hum  of  one  htindretJ  an^l  ^'i^^hty  Tiiillions  of  dollars, 
Ujf  cjfjrc  \Mu,n  trebto  the  prcfsent  revenues  of  llie  wholii  Unitecl  States  I 
'Thb  h  a  moit  grotifjTFi;^  pictisris,  a^dgoea  far  t»  prtive  what  I  have  for  some  time 
iw^^d,  I  bat  before  thJ  (:!■>  r  of  the  preient  Century,  Fen  nay  I  van  id,  in  point  of  wealth 
i^aal  griiatnssa.  will  fiUni  Id  adraoce  of  all  her  iiater  States, 
m  report  of  A^odto^^mtal  of  Pennsylvania,  bI  " 
UiS:  table  of  tihi  Stitt*  fbAllMi^  »ti0Wil«  tho  several 
m  mum  nw mm  HiDuiUitt  piilod  vbtnitimbursable,  and  amounts,  as  they  severally 

Ki  on  thHst  ^dimmS»,  tm^ 

Loans*  Jcc  iDterest.  Dne.  Aroottot. 

%  loan,  per  act  April        2, 1821   6       1841  $7,965 

"      April         1,1826   6       1846  285,760 

•  •*      April         9.1827   6       1850  988,202 

•  "     March      24,1818   6       1858  1,971,276 

December  18, 1828   6  1854  767,258 

•  "      April       22,  1829   5  1854  2,188,067 

•  "     December  7,  1829   5    50,000 

•*     March      13,1830   5  1868  3,971.406 

•  "     March      21,1881   6  1866  2,482,240 

•  **     March      28.1881   5  1861  118,800 

"     March      80.1831   6  1866  290.708 

"     March      80,  1832   6  1860  2,279.214 

"           "     April         5,1832   5  1860  297,722 

"     February  16,  1833   5  1858  2,510,864 

•*     March        1,  1833   4i  1862  198,200 

March      27,1833   5  1858  521.832 

•*      April         6,  1834   6  1862  2,242.741 

"      April        18,  1835   5  1866  946,867 

•*          "     January    26,1839   5  1869  1,168,416 

"     February    9,1839   6  1864  1,236,121 

-           "      March      16,  1839    6  1864  91,861 

**     March      27,1839   6  1866  487,006 

"     June         7.  1839   6  1859  47,798 

"     Juno        27,1839   6  1864  1,114,828 

"      July        19,  1839   5  1868  2,042.641 

**          "     January    23,  1840   5  1866  809,748 

**          "     April         8,1840   6  1864  797,821 

**          "     June        11,1840   5  1870  1,905,686 

**          "     January    16,1841   6  1846  268,608 

"     March        4,1841   6  1847  7,699 

^relief,  per  act  May          4, 1 84 1   660,1 68 

^  loan,  per  act  May          6,  1 841   6  ....  626,761 

"     May          6,1841   6  1846  290,507 

'^^'••t  certificates,  per  act  July   27,1841   6  1843  9,464 

t^,"                   "     March  7,1843   '6  1846  28,191 

IJ^loan,  p^^r  jict  April  29,  1844    6  1849  68,861 

^[«st  iifriificiiU^  per  v^-A  May  31,  1844   5  1846  21,980 

loan,  per  act  April     16,  1846   6  1856  4,467,881 

**          "     January  22,  1847   5    69,500 

•  «      April     11,1848   6  1863  161,488 

•pitininterest,  per  act  April  10,  1849   6  1879  400.n00 

Branch  interest,  per  act  April  2,  1862   4i-5  1852  99,366 

^  for  the  redemption  of  6  per  cent  State  stocks,  Ac^ 
per  act  of  May  4,  1852   4<&5   2,045,000 


$41,474,596 
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mmms  of  the  banks  of  new  Hampshire. 

Tlie  snbjoined  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  each  bank  in  the  State  of  New ! 
•hire,  in  the  leading  departments,  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1852,  accordiD( 
retuma  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : — 


Debtd  due 

Names  of  banks.  to  the  bank.  Specie.  Deposits.  Cir 

Ashuelot   $177,167  |6,479  $32,816  \ 

Amoskeag   800,801  6,595  86,476 

Belknap  Coontj   161,894  6,098  14,195 

Cheshire   199,458  6,183  26,818 

Claremont  ,..  191,799  5,725  21,461 

Connecticut  River.   175.299  3,399  80,491 

Cocheco   189,922  8,219  13,666 

Carrol  County   78,011  2,201  4,491 

Dover.   207,871  8,116  26,364 

Francestowu   111,639  8,820  2,220 

Granite  State   274,889  4,287  28,294 

Great  Falls   248,879  4,027  6,678 

Indian  Head   201,815  8,654  24,493 

Lancaster.   98,852  646  18,213 

Lebanon   166,246  8,982  15,848 

Mechanics'   225,876  18,028  89,705 

Merrimac  County   163,240  18,141  69,409 

Manchester   286,766  4,612  44,291 

Mechanics' <fe  Traders'   824,346  6,776  78,186 

Monadnock   91,129  2,777  8,779 

Nashua    268,114  12,797  80,247 

New  Ipswich   164,904  4,957  2,156 

Piscataqua  ExcJiange   400,895  10,718  70,870 

Pittsfield   84,854  2,098  6,086 

Rochester   174,469  7,600  2,170 

Rockingham   829,932  8,716  68.980 

Strafford   224,503  3,216  86,100 

Salmon  Falls.   90,822  2,804  8,068 

Warner   68,265  1,720  7.031 

Winchester   168,807  2,800  11,047 

White  Mountain.   63,271  1,293  6,800 


Total                             $5,830,153  $167,284  $838,678  $2, 

The  aggregate  of  the  leading  departments  for  several  years  have  been  as  a 

Loan.  Deposit.  Specie.  Cti 

1840                                            $4,099,612  $420,800  $193,:i59  $1, 

1846                                              2,708,730  696,492  186,871  1, 

1848                                              8,618,786  -440,382  161.711  1, 

1860                                              8,852,157  458,671  149,571  1, 

1062                                            5,850,183  819,078  167,694  2, 


It  appears  by  this  that  the  increase  in  every  department  but  specie  has,  sin 
been  very  great.  The  proportion  of  specie  on  hand  to  papt  r  in  circulutioo 
but  the  deposits  in  other  banks  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills  is  large,  an 
to  $712,103.  This  makes  the  total  amount  of  i«pccie  $879,797 — about  one  < 
three  of  paper  circulation. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  banks  of  the  State 
made  up  to  the  first  of  November.  There  arc  now  sixty-eight  banks  in  th 
fhti  L  Five  of  the  original  chartered  institutions,  including  tlie  Ohio  Life  Is 
and  Trust  Ci>mpany.  II.  EIcviii  indt  pendent  larikt^,  duirg  businef-s  under  < 
general  law,  and  depositing  b<»n<i^  as  collaterals  for  iesues.  111.  Forty  branch 
State  Bank  of  Ohio,  each  independent  in  itself,  its  capital,  loans,  profit?,  &c^h 
the  occaiinnal  snperrision  of  the  board  of  control,  and  each  liable  to  cootril 
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one  or  more  of  the  branches.  lY.  Twelve  free  banks  established  under 
f  Ohio. 


11 Indep. 

40  State. 

5  Old. 

IS  free. 

$749,180 

$4,466,675 

$1,647,626 

$361,730 

1,144,642 

8,120,828 

1,488,470 

619,870 

1,148,410 

60,038 

444,490 

164,816 

854,961 

918,428 

90,896 

1,302,027 

8,648,660 

1,213,690 

912,676 

66,412 

297,095 

828,770 

8,467 

86.972 

161,418 

12,046 

22,206 
14,473 

36,396 

280 

82,836 
8,676 

29,271 

140,928 

28,093 

73,140 

42,740 

22.608 

14,792,166 

$17,168,614 

$5,658,060 

$2,497,400 

  $2,202,600  $10,346,815  $3,169,038  $1,068,900 

  269,478  1,854,416  884.060  123,466 

  804,210  817,110  770,711  180,628 

  120,404  686,496  121,891  166,034 

  875,253  2,026,766  660,460  216,988 

  22,054  67,817    6,262 

  1,195,930  908,624    '702,986 

  105,116  171,687  186,890  19,866 

  197,220  825,084  816,010  12,920 

  $4,792,164     $17,158,613     $5,580,060  $2,397,898 

posits  amount  to  $6,972,000  and  the  aggregate  circulation  is  $11,878,000, 
that  the  banks  have  specie  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $2,631,000,  (or 
:ent  of  circulation,)  and  deposits  in  the  Eastern  cities  to  the  extent  of 
!o  addition  to  which  the  State  holds  collateral  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
meet  the  issues  of  these  institutions. 
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COMUIERCE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

if  Porto  Rico  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Cuba.  Though  the 
e  greater  Antilles,  it  is  of  very  considerable  size.  It  is  about  100  miles 
east  to  west,  and  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica.  Sugar,  coffee, 
3ACCO,  are  the  leading  articles  of  export  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
62,206,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,616,611.  We  are  indebted  to 
lOUse  in  Boston  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Isl- 
aicoin  1861-52:— 

FROM  TEE  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO  IN  1851 — EXTRACT  FROM  THE  OF- 
FICIAL RETURNS. 


.lbs. 


.hbds. 
. .  .lbs. 


.hbds. 


ales . 


.galls. 
• .ears 


118,416,300 
12,111,900 
6,478,100 
45,976 
682,700 
866,600 
847 
6,881 
172 
6,161 
1,429 


Cocoa-nuts   40,863 

Cocoa  lbs.  9,000 

Ox  horns   6,926 

Oranges  M.  1,669 

Plantains   676 

Cigars   84,800 

Lignum  vit{c  tons  4 

Logwood   17$ 

Pimenta  Ibe.  6,800 

Annatto   7,862 

Castor  oa  qta.  600 
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Total  value  of  exports  amounts  to  |5,761,974,  of  which  48f  per  cent  ioUmted 
States,  6^  to  foreign  West  Indies,  9f  to  Spain,  21f  to  Great  Britain,  6^  to  British 
North  America,  7|  to  Germany,  1^  to  Austria,  3  to  Sardinia,  H  to  France,  { toCaba 
snd  Jamaica. 

Total  value  of  imports  amounted  to  |6,07 3,870,  of  which  191  per  cent  from 
the  United  States,  32i  from  West  Indies,  chiefly  St  Thomas,  2U  from  Spain,  12f 
from  S»>uth  America,  mostly  in  cocoa,  4  f  from  Great  Britain,  4 f  from  British  North 
America,  4  from  Cuba,  and  1^  from  Germany,  Sardinia,  and  France. 

Ti)e  number  of  vepsels  entered  inward  was  1.824,  measuring  160,686  tow,  of 
which  42  per  cent  was  American,  22 1  Spanish,  2 1^  British.  Costonxs  revenue  $1,069,418 
against  $1,189,001  in  I860. 

EJCP0ET8  FKOM  THE  ISLAND  OF  POKTO  BIOO,  1862 — JANUARY  TO  DEOXMBXB  1. 


Hides,  Cotton,        Sugar,  Molasses,  Coffee,  TotMee»« 

lbs.  lbs.            lbs.             galls.  lb«.  ^ 

334,051  255,880  93,702,693  8,717,771  10,209.176  6,807,026 

To  U.  States...       1,625    72,668,848  8,066,664  88,800   


Extract  from  a  letter  dated  St.  Johns,  P.  R.,  December  13,  1852  :— 

The  total  quantity  of  sugars  shipped  as  the  crop  of  1862,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation, is  93,702,693  lbs.,  or  93,000  hhds.  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  showing  only  a  falling 
off  of  24,713,711  lb?.,  or  24,000  hhds.,  from  that  of  1851,  which  will,  no  donbt,be 
much  more  tlmn  made  up  the  coming  year,  as  the  weather  during  the  summer  tfwi 
fall  months  is  not  generally  favorable  for  the  growing  canes  throughout  the  whole  isl- 
and, and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop. 


COMMERCE  OF  CHICAGO  AND  THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER  AND  CANAL 

"We  extract  from  tlie  message  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  (Hon.  J.  A.  MAmsoWf) 
the  subjoined  statement  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  Illinois : — 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  was  but  a  few  thousand  dollars,  af»<i 
her  population  a  few  hundred  souls.   Her  Commerce  now,  through  the  aid  of  com- 
mercial advantages,  has  increased  to  over  $20,000,000,  and  her  population  ia  ofC' 
60,000.   Then  Waukcgan,  Elgin,  Belvidere,  Rockford,  Freeport,  and  Galena  were 
most  wholly  unknown.   Now,  by  the  influence  of  the  Lake  Couimerce  and  the  Chica- 
go and  Galena  Railroad,  with  the  influence  the  Mississippi  has  on  Galena,  they  ^^^^ 
become  large  aud  flourishing  cities  and  towns,  growing  with  a  rapidity  almost  increo- 
ible.   The  canal  going  into  operation  has  made  lively  and  flourishing  towns  of  Ixx^' 
port,  Joliet,  Morris,  Ottawa,  La  Salle,  and  Peru,  and  greatly  added  to  the  ^wth 
all  the  towns  along  the  Illinois  River.    These  again  have  thrown  back  their  wealt* 
and  forced  Chicago  into  a  growth  which  challenges  a  parallel  in  any  city,  unless  e*' 
cept  those  of  California.   She  has  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  manufa*^' 
tures,  the  most  substantial  of  all  city  improvements.   Among  the  most  important 
them  are  her  foundries,  her  milling,  ana  manufactories  of  agricultural  implemeot* 
"Without  these,  the  farmer  never  would  be  able  to  send  forward  such  amounts  of  prO" 
duce. 

The  following  table  of  pome  of  the  leading  articles  of  her  local  trade,  will  ir*T5 
some  idea  of  her  prosperity.    For  the  last  year  there  has  been  received  from 
sources : — 


Railroad.  Canal.  Teams.  Total.  ^■l^'^b.^ 

Wheat  bush.   475.425  108.597  131,403  715,425  |600.OO^ 

Corn                                     673,621  2,044,298  287,791  3,005,710  1,600,02^ 

Oats                                      665,491  883,703  499.631  1,998.625  600,OO^ 

Barley                                    85,484  8,785  24,054  118,273  eM^J 

Rye   617  26,000  26,617  12.S0O 

Flour  bbls.     45,251  1,847  70,000  117,100  861.S0J 

Wool  lbs,    248,66  2  625,632  8  66,896  1,126,190  260,000 

Total   |3,172,T5« 


Her  lumber  trade  will  not  fall  short  of  140,000,000  feet,  and  her  capital  invests* 
In  tliat  article  about  |2,000.000.  Her  beef  packing  in  1862  was  24,163  bead  of  0^ 
U«  slaughtered,  making  a  total  weight  of  18,284,160  pounds ;  and  her  pork  6,000,000 
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capital  invested  io  this  basiDess  is  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dol- 
a  ane  has  two  hundred  and  eleven  houses  engaged  in  wholesale  business, 
'  large  number  of  retail  establidhmeots.  Many  import  their  goods  di- 
arope.  She  has  twenty-six  houses  engaged  in  forwarding  and  commia- 
r  doing  a  heavy  business.  While  these  numbers  look  incredible,  I  haz- 
1  the  opinion  that  many  years  to  come  will  witness  a  growth  equally 

as  been  the  history  of  the  region  of  country  penetrated  by  the  Illinoia 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  flourishing  towns  are  lining  its  banks  at  eveij 
tance,  and  are  furnishing  producers  a  ready  and  profitable  market  This 
e  connecting  link  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
I  been  taken  to  ascertain  its  Commerce  as  near  as  may  be,  The  follow- 
lieved  to  contain  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be  obtained,  still  I  am 
t>elow  the  true  amount : — 

176,000 
200,000 
200,000 
160,000 
100,000 
800.000 
1,660,000 
60,000 
800,000 
4,000,000 
860,000 
800,000 
40,000 
60,000 
60,000 
40,000 
200,000 
176.000 
76.000 
2,600,000 


ek. 


$20,000,000 

400,000 

550,000 

76,00a 

80,000 

400,000 

80,000 

650,000 

60,000 

1,200,000 

1,100,000 

625,000 

150,000 

860,000 

660,000 

220,000 

150,000 

2,600,000 

1,500,000 

150,000 

150,000 

$42,845,000 


mount  of  Commerce  on  the  Illinois  River  and  Canal  for  the  year  ending 
,  1852,  |42,346,0Qp.  Number  of  steamboat  arrivals  from  St.  Louis  and 
s  high  up  as  Peoria,  in  same  time,  1,608.  A  large  amount  of  trafle  on 
arried  on  by  canal- boats  and  barges,  towed  by  steamboats.  Connected 
ly  mention  the  fact  that  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  at  St  Louis  during 
bave  been  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  it  is  estimated  by  reb- 
lat  at  least  one-third  are  employed  in  carrying  the  products  of  Illinois. 


JFFS  RECEIVED  AT  TOLEDO,  CHICAGO,  AND  ST.  LOUIS  Ilf  1852. 

Toledo.  Chicago.  St.  Loals. 

 bbls.            383,877  117.100  181,888 

 bush.          2,402,606  715,425  2,872,126 

  4,059,209  8,005,710  1,016,606 

le  flour  to  bushels,  at  5  to  the  barrel,  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows : 

Toledo.  Chicago.  St.  Louis. 
  8,381,199         4,806,686  4,044,297 

ived  by  canal  to  November  14  th — 

is   260,898  I  Wheat  bush.    1,934,718  |  Com  bush.  8,878,047 

road  to  December  81st — 

>1b.    122,979  I  Wheat  bush.   447,887  |  Com  bush.  181,162 

rbat  reached  Toledo  by  canal,  after  14th  November,  and  by  wagon  du- 
the  receipt  of  these  three  articles  at  that  city  in  1852,  conld  scarcely  be 
t  milliont  and  three  quarters  of  buthels. 
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New  York  exported  to  all  foreign  conntries,  from  let  January  to  SOtti  Hof 
1862,  1,226.298  harwU  fl.Mir.  2.678,461  bushels  wheat,  and  746,180  bttdbel 
amounting  in  all,  couniiug  the  flour  at  6  bushels  to  the  barrel,  to  9,566,126  boi' 

Tonnage  of  canal  freight  to  and  from  Albany  in  1862   Ir 

Toledo       "    5 

The  canals  which  have  their  lake  terminus  at  Toledo,  will  on  the  opening  of 
tion,  next  spring,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  seven  hundred  miles.  For  t 
seven  years,  the  canal  business  at  Toledo  has  had  an  average  increase,  equ 
regular  duplication  in  every  period  of  three  years.  The  same  ratio  of  increasi 
the  next  seven  years,  would  swell  its  business  to  nearly  that  at  Albany  the  pa 

On  the  Ist  inst,  an  enumeration  made  the  population  of  Toledo.  6,412,  i 
number  of  buildings  erected  in  1862,  200.   A  yery  small  city  for  so  laige  a  I 

Toledo,  January  17, 1853.  J.  W,  fl 


IMPORTS,  AND  DUTIES  COLLECTED  AT  LOUISVILLE  IN  1852. 
We  are  indebted  to  R.  0.  Thovpson,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  port  of  Louisril 
tucky,  for  the  annexed  statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  t 
1862,  on  goods  imported  into  ihe  port  of  Louisville,  and  the  foreign  cost  of  (hi 
also  the  amount  of  hospital  money  collected  during  the  same  period. 

Coai  articles  imported.  Dalies  < 

Railroad  iron.   $108,559  00  $32 

Earthenware   60,213  00  18 

Hardware  and  cutlery   26,045  00  7 

Cigars.   1,169  00 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  soda-ash   8,969  00 

Merchandise,  (variety)   4,617  00  1 

Brandy   4.499  00  4 

Wine   2,626  00  1 

Gin   888  00 

1212,085  00  |6( 

Earthenware  warehoused                                      12,892  08^  S 

1224,477  03i  I7C 

Hospital  fees  collected  >   1 

Received  of  hull  and  boiler  inspectors  for  license  of  pilots  and  en- 
gineers of  steamboats  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1862. . . . 

Total  amount  collected  during  the  year   W 


NORTH  PACIFIC  WHALE  FISHERY. 
We  give  below  a  tobular  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  tl 
Pacific  Whale  Fishery  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  takei 


Barrels. 

1841   20  ships  averaged  1,412 

1842   29     "        "  1,627 

1843   108     "        "  1,349 

1844   170     "        •*  1,528 

1846   263     "        "  «53 

1846   292     **        "  869 

1847   177    "        "  1,069 

1848   159     "        "  1,164 

1849   156     "        "  1,834 

1660   144    "        «  1,692 

1851   138     "        "  626 


In  1852,  about  283  ship  cruised  in  the  Northern  Seas,  four  of  which  were 
the  remaining  number,  179  have  been  reported  in,  with  an  aggregate  of  22fiJI 
or  an  average  catch  of  1,260  barrels. 
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PAIGES  OF  SPERM  AHD  WHALE  OIL  AND  BONE  IN  1852. 
mnomrr  of  thb  pricks  of  sperh  and  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  on  the  fisbt 

A90  FUTEBNTH  OF  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  TEAS  1852,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  AVERAGE 
nZGB  PER  TEAR  FOR  TWELYB  TEARS. 

Sperm  Oil.  Whale  Oil.  Whalebone. 

Ist  15th.        1st.  15tb,  iBt.  15th. 

Inmrj                                         128  125        68  58  45  45 

Wjfuaiy                                       125  124        66^  67^  43  48J 

Iwh.                                           124i  125        58  60  44  45 

April                                            124^  124i      61  73i  47  60 

I17                                             12H  126        76  75  62  55 

hm.                                            125  125        75  75  55  64i 

Wy                                             125  125        75  74  65  65 

Anginst.                                         125  124^      75  73  65  56 

September                                     124  123        72  72^  65  66 

October                                          123  123        73  73  65  55 

Horember                                      120^  120        72  70  55  60 

Dwember                                      llSi  118        65  60i  48  48 

Sperm  Oil.  Whale  Oil.  Wbaleb*e. 

Aferage  for  1852   128f  68^  60| 

**     "  1851   I27i  45i  84i 

"         1860   120|  49|  84i 

-      "  1849   1081  89|  Slf 

**      "  1848   100^  86  30| 

"     "  1847   87f  83f  84 

"     "  1846   88  32i  88f 

•*      *'  1845   90^  86^  40 

"  1844   63  34i  86f 

"      "  1843   73  33f  23 

**      "  1842   94  81J  Iflf 

"      "  1841   100  SOfr  19 


PRODUCTION,  STOCK,  AND  PRICE  OF  SCOTCH  IRON, 
following  will  show  the  total  production  in  Scotland,  of  pig  iron,  for  each 
r^tsbce  1845,  the  stock  December  3l3t,  the  price  in  December,  (delivered  free  on 
at  Glasgow,)  and  the  average  for  the  year : — 


SCOTCH  PIG 

IRON. 

Production. 

Stock  Dec.  31. 

Price  Dec.  31. 

Ayerago. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

B.  d. 

0.  d. 

476,000 

246,000 

76  0 

80  8 

670,000 

149,000 

72  6 

67  3 

610,000 

80,000 

47  0 

65  4 

580.000 

98,000 

42  8 

44  4 

690,000 

210,000 

46  8 

46  6 

696,000 

270,000 

43  6 

44  7 

760,000 

360,000 

38  0 

40  1 

775,000 

460,000 

69  9 

45  6 

THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIA,  AND  CHINA  TRADE. 

East  India  and  China  Association  liave  published  their  usual  comparative 
•■^•oieot  of  the  nnmbel*  of  ships,  both  British  and  Foreign,  with  their  aggregate  ton- 
entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  with  cargo,  from  and  to  places  within  the 
•■•^of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  for  the  periofl  embracing  the  Ist  of  Jana- 
to  the  80th  of  September,  in  the  years  1851  to  1862.  The  return  of  vessels 
J|«red  inwards  shows,  for  the  port  of  London,  an  increase  of  60  vessel?,  with  31,047 
^'^Qtte,  the  difference  between  465  vessel,  with  286,885  tonnage  in  1851,  and  625 
^VMeu  with  266,885  tonnage  in  1852.  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  presents  a  decrease 
^6%  vessels  with  26,858  tonnage,  the  numbers  for  the  respective  periods  being  188 
Vtliels  with  94,209  tonnage,  and  136  vessels  with  67,851  tonnage.  Bristol  and  Hull 
ttfcibit  an  increaae  of  16  yesaels  with  6,843  tonnage,  the  difference  between  4  veaMls 
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with  1,698  tonnage,  and  19  vessels  with  7,641  tonnage.  The  Clyde  it  retained  fir  i 
decrease  of  11  vessels  with  3,600  tonnage,  the  figures  for  the  respective  periods  bdqg 
61  vessels  18,660  tonnage,  and  40  vessels  with  16,050  tonnage.  The  general  mall 
of  vessels  entered  inwards  is  an  increase  of  12  vessels  with  7,032  tonnage,  the  diftr 
cnce  between  708  vessels  with  860,296  tonnage  for  1861,  and  720  vessels  vitli 
867,8*27  tonnage  for  1862.  The  chief  increase  has  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  vessels 
Madras,  Bombay,  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  return  of  vesfcls  deind 
outwards  gives  for  the  port  of  Liondon,  in  the  same  period,  an  increase  of  61  Tcodi 
with  49,906  tonnage,  the  figures  in  1861  being  417  vessels  with  213,497  tonnige,aBd 
1862,  478  vessels  with  263,403  tonnage.  Liverpool  also  presents  an  increase  of  44 
vessels  with  48.867  tonnage,  the  difference  between  239  vessels  with  126,787  toiniM 
and  283  vessels  with  174,664  tonnage.  Bristol  and  Hull  show  a  decrease  of  5  vesMi 
with  2,918  tonnage,  the  return  for  1861  presented  this  total,  while  in  1862,  there  fall 
been  no  departures  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  Clyde,  a  decrease  of  4  vessels  i 
presented,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  2,034  tonnage,  the  respective  figures  bdni 
66  vessels  with  28,394  tonnage,  and  62  vessels  with  30,428  tonnage.  The  general  if 
suit  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  is  an  increase  of  96  vessels  with  97,889  tonnage,  tb 
diflference  between  727  with  370,690  tonnage  for  1861,  and  823  vessels  with  468,4ft 
tonnage  for  1862.  The  chief  incre^sse  has  occurred  in  the  departuro  of  vessels  k 
New  South  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Australia,  the  stimulus  given  to  emigration  b 
the  gold  ditjcoverics  having  reached  its  higbt  during  July,  August,  and  September. 


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  ALBANY. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  financial  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Joumalt  for  the  sob 
joined  statement  of  the  Lumber  Trade  of  Albany,  for  the  year  1860,  compared  witi 
the  two  preceding  years : — 

The  Lumber  trade  of  Albany  for  1852  has  been  unusually  large  and  prosperoni 
The  transactions  ezcee<l  those  of  any  former  season,  the  receipts  for  this  and  the  tw 
last  years  having  been  as  follows : — 

Boarda  and  ftcantliogf  Shingles.  Timber,  SUvet. 

feet.                   M.  cubic  fevU  lbs. 

1860                  216,786,890  34,226  28,832  160,617,280 

1861                   260,238,003  84,136  110,200  116,087,290 

1862                  317,136,620  29,334  291,714  109,961,289 

Showing  an  excess  of  sawed  lumber  in  1852  over  1861  of  66,897,617  feet,  and  ov0 
1860  of  100,348,730  feet,  and  this  notwithstanning  the  quantity  has  been  dimintibM 
by  drouths  in  the  greater  pait  of  the  lumber  region.  The  demand,  however,  has  kep 
even  pace  with  this  large  increase  in  supply,  and  enabled  the  dealers  to  dispose  o 
their  stocks  at  remunerative  rates,  leaving  on  hand  for  Spring  sales  a  very  limit** 
amount  Prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ruled  fair,  but  advanced  with  the  set 
eon,  till  in  the  last  two  months  they  reached  a  higher  figure,  on  mbst  kinds  of  Inmbci 
than  was  ever  before  obtained  in  this  market.  This  advance  went  into  the  pockets  o 
those  manufacturers  whose  mills  are  within  short  distances;  but  f  n  the  lon^  roatfii 
was  absorbed  by  the  high  rates  of  canal  nnd  lake  freight  The  high  prices  williAiiBl 
late  pn>duction,  and  the  receipts  for  next  year  will  thow  a  large  increase  over  tbi8,tb 
excess  being  estimated  by  K)me  dealers  at  two  hundred  millions  feet — there  is 
doubt  it  will  reach  at  the  least  one  hundred  millions,  if  the  year  is  favorable  for  ilocft 
ing  and  sawing.  This  large  increase  will  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  price,  ^ 
considered  burdensome  by  builders,  though  if  the  money  market  continues  ea^,i 
cxtent^ive  U  the  demand  that  there  is  little  prubabihty  of  the  rates  being  reduced  fal 
low  a  fair  figure. 

The  sources  from  which  Albany  lumber  is  derived,  are  of  great  extent,  it  bai^ 
supplied  from  the  streams  which  empty  into  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  H«l* 
and  the  Georgian  Bay,  Saginaw  Bay  and  the  St  Clair,  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario^  ii 
Champlain,  the  Rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  and  from  the  head  waters  cif  it 
Alleghany,  the  Susquohannah,  and  the  Delaware. 

The  demand  is  also  from  an  extensive  range  of  country,  lumber  being  shipped  fliroi 
Albany  direct,  to  all  the  Atlantic  ports  from  Mame  to  Georgia,  and  reshipped  frfl 
New  York  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  California,  in  large  quantities* 
io  more  limited  amount  to  Europe  and  Australia. 
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e  lnm(>er  received  this  year  is  nearly  seven  million  dollars,  and 
1^  to  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  transactions  effected,  it  is  the 
om*  city,  with  the  single  exception  of  flour  and  grain,  as  it  is  only 
ides  in  tonnage  on  the  canals. 

le  naturally  centers  in  Albany,  for  this  is  the  first  point  where  the 
igmn  and  Canada  West,  the  oak,  ash,  walnut,  cherry,  sycamore,  and 
o  and  Michigan,  the  more  common  pine  of  Penosjlvania,  New  York, 
and  the  hemlock  spruce  of  Vermont  and  Northern  and  Central 
tQffether,  and  supply  to  the  dealers  in  lumber,  a  full  assortment  of 
3  rorest 

'  furnishing  the  large  amount  of  wharf  room  required  for  so  bulky  a 
iheltered  basins  for  the  safety  of  canal  boats  while  discharging,  are 
ong  pier  making  a  large  basin  in  front  of  our  city,  and  many  smaller 
id  by  slips  branching  from  the  canal  towards  the  river,  to  which  it 
for  miles.  These  facilities,  with  the  vast  extent  of  country  whidi 
ind  demand,  have  already  made  ours  the  largest  lumber  market  in 


OF  GOAL  MD  RECEIPTS  OF  WOOD  AT  PHIUDELPHIA. 

imishes  the  subjoined  monthly  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels 
id,  (near  Philadelphia,)  from  December  Ist,  1861,  to  November  80th, 
mber  of  tons  of  coal  shipped  and  the  number  of  cords  of  wood 

Total  DO.  vesKls.  Total  oo.  tons  coal.  Wood  vessels.  C*d8  wood. 
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62,41  li 

26 

1,611 

68 

11,611 

1 

110 

212 

86,4l0i 

2 

168 

628 

85,670 

61 

2,717 

667 

93,784 

48 

2,148 

761 

116,221i 

47 

2,461 

961 

166.8741 

49 

2,681 

961 

160,406 

41 

2,141 

987 

162,767 

86 

1,918 

847 

187,614 

86 

1,964 

810 

181,999 

66 

8.286 

667 

79,679i 

71 

8,973 

7,880 

1,286,649 

469 

24,968 

>f  vessels  Includes  18  ships,  66  steamers,  94  Barques,  640  Brigs, 
87  sloops,  and  1, 684  boats. 

NDIA  AJSD  PACinC  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

t  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  furnishes  a  list  of  arrivals  at  and  depar- 
in  the  Uoited  States,  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade, 
362.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the  trade,  over  any  previous  year. 
Is  from  Calcutta,  twenty-one  sailed  originally  from  California.  The 
irrivals  in  the  United  States  was  191,  of  which  84  were  at  Boston, 
8  at  New  Bedford,  8  at  Salem,  and  6  at  other  ports.  The  clearances 
srhich  73  were  from  New  York,  8  from  Salem,  and  4  from  Baltimore, 
r  of  arrivals  from  ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  from  Califor- 
'hich  50  were  at  Baltimore,  86  at  New  York,  21  at  Boston,  6  at 
r  Orleans,  8  at  Philadelphia,  4  at  Alexandria,  and  7  at  other  ports, 
or  ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  for  Cnlifomia,  numberecl  299, 
)  from  New  York,  106  from  Boston,  14  from  Philadelphia,  8  from 
Richmond,  8  from  Salem,  and  6  from  other  ports. 


KDINE  FISHERIES  ON  THE  COAST  OF  BRITTANY. 

'  Brittany,  which  are  upwards  of  sixty  leagues  in  extent,  there  are 
an  average,  676,000,000  sardines,  of  whi^  one-half  are  sold  fresh, 
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the  other  preseryed.  The  sum  receiyed  for  the  «ale  is  8,685,0001  The  fid 
ploys  about  160  vessels,  and  8,500  men  and  boys.  On  shore  the  D^paratioD, 
ance,  and  sale  of  the  fish,  give  occupation  to  4,500  persons,  of  whom  2,500  in 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  4,400  other  persons  are  occupied  in  the  « 
making  and  repairing  of  nets  employs  during  the  winter,  8,000  families,  or  9 
sons,  of  whom  one-half  are  females.  The  fiiihing  lasts  on  an  average,  210  di 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.  The  sardines  then  disappear, 
fishermen  are  unable  to  explain  what  becomes  of  them.  They  only  leave  w 
have  obtained  their  full  growth.  In  April  sardines  again  appear,  but  they  u 
er  and  smaller  than  those  which  abandoned  the  coast  at  the  end  of  the  ] 
•eaaoQ. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLieENCE. 

NOTICES   TO  MARINERS.* 

(official.) 

DcPARTMKIfT  OP  StaTK,  WaBBU 

February  1, 1853. 

The  following  "notices  to  mariners,"  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  th 
States  Consul  at  London,  are  published  for  general  intbrmation. 

UTDRoaRifBic  OrncK,  Nov. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — BIRD  ISLAND  LIGHTS. 

Official  Notice  has  been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  Li{ 
been  establii-hed  in  Algoa  Lay,  on  the  Easteruniost  of  the  Bird  Islands,  ol 
Point  The  Tower,  which  is  rectangular,  and  painted  with  black  and  white  I 
stripes,  is  45  feet  high,  and  carries  Two  Fixed  Lights,  18  foot  apart;  the  u 
being  70  feet  a))Ove  high  water,  and  10  feet  hi-^her  than  the  otlier. 

Li  the  direction  of  the  Doddington  Rock,  the  Lights  will  appear  in  a  ver 
ooe  above  the  other. 

The  following  are  Commander  Fi^hbourne's  Sailing  Directions. 

The  Bird  lalantls  lie  in  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  Algoa  Bay,  oflf  Woo< 
which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  covered  with  wooil,  except  a  small  patch  of  s) 
summit,  and  is  the  only  seaboard  land  that  is  so,  which  gives  it,  in  contrast 
for  miles  on  eitlier  side,  a  dark  appearance ;  the  land  on  its  west  side,  from 
Croix  up,  ri?es  into  numerous  small  sandy  hillocks,  quito  bare  of  vegetation, 
to  the  eastward,  up  to  Padrone  Point,  is  similarly  naked. 

Woody  Cape  is  high,  and  rugged,  but  so  prominent  as  to  appear  like  a  i 
cept  when  very  near  it ;  not  so  Padrone  Point,  which  runs  out  into  a  lo^ 
Baud,  forming  a  determinable  Cape,  from  which  breakers  run  out  some  dist 
the  water  breaks  still  further  out,  at  times,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  curri 
strong  winds. 

These  Islands  afford  tolerably  sheltered  anchorage  behind  them  in  winds 
to  S.  S.  £.,  in  1 3  fathoms,  and  rather  better  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Korl 
breakers;  closer  in  would  afford  more  shelter,  but  the  ground  is  fouL  Ther 
low  and  proportionally  dangerous,  and  though  the  main  land  will  genenm; 
before  them,  and  their  distance  may  thereby  be  better  estimated  by  it,  yet  ii 
a  course  to  go  out.^ide  of  them,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  eddy,  < 
current,  which  sets  in  towards  thorn,  and  then  to  the  eastward. 

The  Doddington  Rock  and  West  Reef  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
ands  shoal,  and  no  vessel  should  go  between  them ;  for  in  bad  weather  the 
extend  the  whole  way.  In  clear  weather  the  rugged  and  Cockscomb  Mount 
be  seen  from  abreast  of  these  Inlands ;  but  in  parsing  outside  the  Doddii 
Ofick'scomb  should  be  kept  open  to  the  Westward  of  tlie  Rugged  Mountaic 
about  N.  W.,  and  the  ship  thould  steer  N.  W.,  by  W.  |  W. ;  having  passed 
dingtou,  the  high  land  at  the  back  of  Port  Elizabeth  wdl  soon  appear  right  i 


*  PobUihedofliclally  in  tho  Meechaxti'  IlisAztxKf  by  order  of  the  Departmeat  ol 
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IlTDKooRAPiiic  Oppici,  Dcc  SS,  1858. 
DXNMAEK,  WEST  COAST  OF  SLESYIO. — LIGUT8  ON  BYLT  1SLA>'D. 

Monn&tion  has  been  received  from  Her  Mnjesty*^  Consul  at  Kl>inore,  that  in  the 
begiouDg  of  this  month  the  Danish  Government  eetablishcd  the  two  following  Lights 
€0  the  North  end  of  Sylt  Island. 

The  Westernmost  is  66  feet  high,  with  a  copola  shaped  top,  and  stands  on  Ostendie 
IWntjin  66®  8'  North  and  8°  26'  East  from  Greenwich.  The  other,  which  is  placed 
S,910  yards  farther  to  the  Eastward,  is  102  feet  high,  with  a  equar^  top.  Both  lights 
■re  Tisible  at  the  distance  of  14  to  16  miles. 

These  two  L^ght- Houses  kept  in  one  (bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  f  E.  Magnetic)  lead  over 
the  deepest  part  of  the  bar,  in  15  feet  at  low  water,  into  the  Lister  Deep;  but  imme- 
^tely  after  crossing  the  bar  the  vessel  must  alter  her  course  more  to  the  Eastward, 
in  order  to  keep  in  the  Channel.  The  Light- Houses  are  most  conspicuous  when  seen 
from  the  Northward.  The  two  old  Beacons  of  List,  and  also  the  two  on  Homo  Island, 
l»Te  been  removed. 

Od  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  same  Island,  (Sylt,)  in  order  to  distinguish  Homum 
Port  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  the  adjacent  coast,  and  also  to  warn  vessels  of 
the  dangerous  shoals  which  extend  from  thence  to  the  South-Westward,  a  Beacon  has 
heen  erected  in  64*^  46'  North  and  8°  17'  East  of  Greenwich.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
ud  riees  to  the  hight  of  104  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  beacon  a  shel- 
tered place  has  been  prepared  for  Shipwrecked  Mariners,  who  will  find  benches  on 
vhich  they  can  repose,  and  cases  contaming  bread  and  water. 


Hydrooraprxc  Orpxci,  Admikaltt,  Dec  97, 18S8. 

BAHAMAS. — RXVOLTINa  LIGHT  ON  TURKS*  ISLAND. 

^oUce  is  hereby  given,  that  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  a  Revolving  Light  was 
f^^blished  on  the  Northern  extremity  of  Grand  Turk  Island,  in  21^  81'  0"  N.,  and 
tio  7'  40"  w.  of  Greenwich. 

.  The  Tower  ie  constructed  of  Iron,  and  painted  White ;  its  hight  being  60  feet^  and 
^  base  62  feet  above  high  water;  the  Light  has  an  elevation  of  108  feet. 

1*he  Light  revolves  every  half  minute,  and  at  each  revolution  flares  up  into  a  bril- 
"^rxX  flash,  which  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  moderate-sized  vessel,  in  clear 
leather  at  the  distance  of  10  miles. 

The  Mariner  should  however  be  aware  that,  when  approaching  the  Light  from  the 
Southward,  it  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  Southern  part  of  the  Island  on  which  it  stands, 
^tween  the  bearings  of  N.  \  W.,  and  N.  f  E.;  by  Salt  Cay  between  N.  by  R,  and  N. 
Jy     f  E. ;  and  by  the  Eastern  group  of  Bays  between  N.  by  W.  f  W.  and  N.  by  W. 

^ith  the  light  bearing  South,  it  may  be  approached  withm  2  miles ;  but  vessels  run- 
''^g  for  the  Turk's  Island  Passage,  should  make  the  Lii^ht  on  a  bearing  to  the  Wcst- 
^aid  of  South ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the  limited  distance  at  which 
0.1?°  be  seen,  it  will  not  protect  them  from  i'hillips  Reef  and  the  dangers  off  East 
rj^^cos.  They  must  also  remember  that  the  Reef  projects  8  miles  from  the  North  Point 
^  Turk's  laland,  and  continues  along  its  whole  Eastern  side. 


ROCKS  IN  TUE  EAST  RIVER,  KEW  TORK. 
Tie  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  have  made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Maille- 
k  Raasloff,  to  remove  the  reef  of  rocks  and  sand  lying  in  the  lilast  River,  between 
'^^eUncey  and  Stanton  streets,  so  as  to  make  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low 
^•ter  mark,  over  all  portions  of  the  reef.   The  compensation  allowed  is  $16,500,  from 
appropriation  for  docks  and  slips.   The  work  will  be  commenced  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  removal  of  Middle  Rock,  near  the  mouth  of  New  Haven  harbor,  will  also  be 
%flbcted  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  in  the  Spring.  Seventeen  feet  of  water  ii  to 
Veaecnred  over  the  highest  point  of  tho  rock.  The  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  government 
ii  $6,000. 

TOUXXVIIX. — NO.  UI.  24 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIOIVS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  AGREED    UPON    AND  ADOPTED    BT  THE  NEW  ORLKANS  CIAMBIK  OF 
COMMERCE,  IN  1846  AND  1848,  AND  AMENDED  IOtH  MAT,  1852. 

COMMISSION  ON  BALES. 

Percent. 

Sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  lead,  flour,  and  other  products  of  the  soil   ^\ 

Domestic  manufactures,  and  all  foreign  merchandise   6 

Guaranty  of  sales  on  time   2i 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produce   2^ 

Sales  or  purchase  of  stock  and  bullion    1 

Collecting  and  remitting  dividends  ....  *   1 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats   ^\ 

Purchasing  do   6 

Procuring  freights   6 

Collecting  freights  from  foreign  ports   2i 

Coastwise   6 

Outfits  and  disbursements   21 

Eflfccting  insurance   -I 

Adjusting  or  collecting  insurance  or  other  claims  without  litigation   2i 

With  litigation   6 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or  receiving  or  paying  money  on  which  no 

other  commission  has  been  charged   1 

If  bills  remitted  are  guarantied,  in  addition    \k 

Bills  and  notes  remitted  for  collection  protested  and  returned   1 

Landing,  custody  and  re-shippiug  merchandise  or  produce  from  yessels  in 

distress   2 

Ditto  bullion  or  specie   1 

Adjusting  and  collecting  general  average   5 

Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  re-shipped  per  order,  on  account 

of  advances  and  responsibilities — full  commission  

On  the  surplus  amount  of  invoices  of  such  consignments,  deducting  advances 

and  liabilities — half  commission  

Drawing,  indorsing  or  negotiating  foreign  bills  of  exchange   ^  ^ 

Dirt"  nn  domestic  bills  of  exchange   1 

Re  •  !  \  i  1',-  entering,  and  re-shipping  merchandise  to  a  foreign  port— on  amount 

of  invui^* .    1 

On  amount  of  uavaju  i-.-,  el)  irf^cs,  and  liabilities  on  same   2» 

For  drawing,  acceptiniij,  lu  »j;oMutinir,  or  indorsing  notes  or  drafts  without 

funds,  produce  or  bills  of  lading  in  hand   2-*' 

On  cash  advances  in  all  cases    

JPor  entering  and  bonding  merchandise  fur  the  interior — on  amount  of  duties, 

freight  and  charges  (besides  the  regular  charge  fur  forwarding)   2# 

Agency  for  steamboats — according  to  special  contract  

Tho  foregoing  rates  to  be  exclusive  of  brokerage  and  charges  already  incurred. 

HEOEIVINO  AND  FORWARDING  MERCHANDISE — EXCLUSIVE  OF  CHARGES  ACTUALLY  INCCB*^' 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco  per  hhd. 

Cotton  per  bale. 

Hemp  ;   20 

Moss   10 

Provisions  or  Bacon  per  hhd.  ^ 

"  "   per  tierce.  I-^ 

Pork,  beef,  lard,  tallow  per  bbl.  * 

Box  pork  per  box. 

Flour,  grain,  and  other  dry  barrels  

Lard,  nails,  and  shot  per  keg.  ^\ 

Lead  per  pig.  ^ 

Com,  wheat,  beazw,  oats,  and  other  grain  per  bag.  > 


Commercial  Be^lations.  87 1 

LIQUUXS. 

•heads   50 

d  tierces   26 

and  barrels   12)- 

 perbbL  10 

  12i 

•UNDBIXS. 

sases,  trunks,  and  other  packages  dry  goods                        10  to  50 

lard  ware  per  package.      25  to  50 

iastings.  per  ton..  16 

and  pig  iron   50 

  1  50 

,  wines,  <&c  per  box.  5 

Ac  per  bag.  6 

 perkeff.  25 

 persacE  8 

STOaAGE  AND  LABOR  FU  MOXTH. 

Fint  Seoond 
month,  and  aOer. 

ooU  per  bale.            20  10 

 perhhd.            50  25 

 per  bale  not  exceeding  SCO  pounds.            10  07 

  "             «        460     "                15  10 

  «              «        600     «                 20  15 

  "              «        800     **                 25  18 

 per  bale.            10  06 

Elope                                                                     06  08 

  10  07 

 each.            OH  01 

....  .4  P€rpig.            01  01 

 per  ton.         1  25  76 

uiBtiogs                                                                  75  50 

and  pig  iron                                                           50  26 

syisions  per  hhd.            25  28 

rd,  tallow,  <&c  per  bbl.            08  06 

and  whisky                                                             10  08 

  05  04 

 per  keg.            02J  02 

lasses.  per  hhd.            40  25 

I    per  box.            12^  10 

oats,  and  other  grain  per  bag.            04  08 

,  Ac                                                                      05  08 

  08  02 

Lwine,  fish,  raisins,  oils,  sweatmeats,  cigars,  <bc., 

ket                                                                   04  02 

boxes                                                                    02  01 

 per  keg.            08  02 

 not  exceeding  10  feet            15  10 

  "       20   **              20  15 

  "       30                   26  20 


 per  cask  or  crate.  80  20 

.  half  cask  or  half  crate.  15  10 

  per  cask.  40  25 

 per  tierce.  20  15 

 per  bbl.  10  08 

Fer  pipe  or  hhd.  40  80 

pipe  or  tierce.  26  18 

>6r  quarter  cask  or  bbL  10  08 

 per  cask.  20  15 

 per  bale.  10  08 

  16  10 


Commercial  EegulatUmB, 


WXIOHT  OF  OEAIN  FKR  BUSHXL. 

Wheat  and  Rye  pomds.  (0 

Com   6« 

Gate   H 

TARSS. 

Lard.  s  actoaltaie. 

Butter  

Cheese  

Tallow  

Stearioe   * 

Sugar     " 

Rice  

Cofifee  in  bags  2  per  oeD^ 

FREionrs. 

When  vessels  are  chartered,  or  goods  ahipped  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreemeDt 
respecting  the  proportion  of  tooiiage  which  each  particular  article  shall  be  competed 
at,  the  following 'regulation  shall  be  the  standard: — 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton,  to  equal  a  ion  of  heary 
materials,  shall  in  weight  be  as  follows : — 

In  casks.  In  baft. 

Coffee  lbs.  1,668  1,880 

Cocoa   1,120  1,800 

Pimento   950  1,100 

Flour   8  barrels  of  196poaiMi& 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  naval  stores  bbls.  6 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead  and  other  metals  or  ore,  heavy  dye  woods,  sugar, 

rice,  honej,  or  other  heavy  articles,  gross  lbs.         2,2  40 

Ship  bread  m  casks  672,  bags  784,  bulk  806  pounds. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally,  reckoning  the  full  capacity  of 

the  casks,  wine  measure  galls.  200 

Grain,  peas,  and  beans,  in  casks  bush.  22 

Grain,  peas  and  beans,  in  bulk   86 

Salt — European   86 

West  India   81 

Stone  coal   28 

Timber,  planks,  furs,  peltries,  in  bales  or  boxes,  cotton,  wool,  or  other 

measurement  goods  .'  cubic  feet. 

Dry  hides  Ibe.  1.120 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any  special  agreement,  it  ahall 
be  taken  at  110  gallons,  estimated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 

Freights  (and  commission  on  them,)  when  in  sterling  money,  shall  be  settled 
$4  84  per  pound  sterUog ;  and  other  foreign  currency  at  the  value  fixed  by  CoogreA 


TARIFF  OF  BRITISH  COLONIES  ON  THE  PACinC. 

The  followmg  are  the  duties  leviable  under  the  new  Customs  Act,  which  went  into 
force  on  the  5th  of  August,  1852,  through  the  British  colonies  on  the  Pacific:— 


Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  of  all  sorts,  in  wood  per  gallon  0  1 

Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  of  all  sorts,  in  bottles  •   0  * 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  ,  per  Ibi  0  Of 

Currants,  raisins,  and  other  dried  fruits   0  OJ 

Spirits,  or  strong  waters  of  the  strength  of  proof  by  Sykes's  hydrometer, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strtngtii,  vii. : 

Brandy  per  gallon  6  0 

Gin   6  0 

Rum,  whisky,  and  all  other  spirits   4  0 

Perfumed  spirits  of  whatever  strength,  in  bottles   4  0 

All  spirits,  liqueurs,  cordials,  brand ied  fruits,  or  strong  waters,  respectively 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  anv  article  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof 

csBDoi  be  ascertained  by  Sjket'a  hydrometer  » .  .per  gaUeo  6  t 


Jommal  cf  Mhimg  and  Mamtfachurei.  8ft 

,  perewi  8  4 

IT   «  « 

  1  8 

 per  lb.  0  U 

tobacco,  l8.  6(J.  per  lb.  until  the  Dec  81, 1863,  and  thereafter  1,  0 

ed  tobacco,  la.  per  lb.  UDtil  Dec  81, 1853,  and  thereafter. ...  08 

iff.   2  0 

tainiog  more  than  25  per  cent  of  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity 
le  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in 

tie  per  gallon  1  0 

n  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  made  in  colony. .  .per  cvt  8  4 

refined  sugar, known  as  bastard  sugar.   2  6 


MPORT  km  EXPO&T  DUTIES  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

J  a  decree  dated  December  27th,  has  raised  the  export  duty  on  olive 
iom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  about  £18  12s.  per  ton  (and  to  about  £18 

Xflag  of  those  countries  that  have  not  treaties  of  reciprocity,^  being 
ut  £5  123.  per  ton  on  the  old  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  import 
rticle  is  reduced  one-half,  namely,  from  £17  to  £18  lOs.  per  too.  The 
)etroi,  on  oil  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  of  Naples,  is  reduced  one 
ar,  or  about  £2  28.  per  ton— that  is,  from  8  20  ducats  to  2  20  ducate 
ome  further  clauses  of  the  decree  prohibit  the  export  from  the  kingdom 
silies  of  beans,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  French  beans,  vetches,  lentils,  and 
1  also  tallow  and  hr^'s  lard.  The  whole  of  these  regulations  were  to 
)  from  the  date  of  the  decree,  and  the  motives  assigned  for  them  are  the 
crops  of  all  kiuda  of  pulse  as  well  as  oil,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of 
Dn  tne  home  consumers  of  these  products  and  their  substitutes. 
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1115UFACTURI5G  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HUMBKR  U. 
NA8HDA,  NXW  HAlCFfiHIUK. 

located  in  the  ancient  County  of  Hillsborough,  in  the  State  of  New 
copying  the  point  nearly  of  the  treble  meetmg  of  the  Merrimac  River 
branch,  the  Nashua,  and  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Masaa- 
}  the  point,  also,  at  which  the  Merrimac,  descending  from  Lake  Winni- 
from  its  southern  to  a  south-eastern  course,  which,  in  a  few  miles'  run, 
Lowell  to  a  direction  a  little  northwardly  of  east,  and  so  continues  to 
fewburyport  The  yillnge  is  about  88  miles  by  railroad  north-west 
3  miles  north-west  from  Lowell,  17  miles  from  Manchester,  N.  BL,  and 
•by- east  from  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  Merrimac  lies 
m,  and  the  Nashua  upon  its  south- eastern  limits.  In  the  latter  there  ia 
five  feet  in  two  miles*  run,  fumishmg  a  great  water-power,  which,  as 
the  course  of  this  brief  description,  has  been  considerably  improved  for 
the  town  and  surrounding  region.  The  volume  of  water  afforded  by 
ver  in  the  dry  est  season  is  180  cubic  feet  a  second, 
part  of  what  was  the  old  township  of  DurutabU^  embracing  the  present 
na,  Nashville,  Hollis,  Hudson,  Litchfield,  and  Merrimac,  all  in  the  County 
{h,  New  Hampshire,  and  Dunstable  and  Tyngsborough,  in  Middlesex 
cbosetts.  One  division  of  the  parent  town  was  made  at  the  time  the 
boundary  was  fixed  in  1741,  that  prorinoe  having  originallj  daimed 
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and  held  jarisdictioD  over  a  considerable  part  of  "what  is  now  the  eoathera  p 
New  Hampshire.  Other  separations  have  been  made  according  to  the  pn 
population  at  different  points  within  the  original  limits,  and  according  to  the 
ments  of  the  municipal  and  local  convenience.  The  present  town  of  Nashua 
the  name  of  Dunstable  until  1887,  a  name  which  it  had  worn  from  its  infancy, 
good  and  evil  fortune,  one  hundred  and  sixty  yeare,  under  which  it  had  witne 
revolutions,  and  formed  a  portion  of  a  colony,  a  province,  and  a  sovereign  8t 
der  which  it  had  passed  through  many  wars,  and  grown  up  from  obscuritf 
erty adopting,  at  that  time,  its  present  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  n« 
town  of  Dunstable  in  Massachusetts.  Nashua,  or  Nashaway — it  is  spelt  in  b 
by  Winthrop  and  other  writers  of  the  times,  and  Nashawake  in  the  colonial  i 
is  the  Indian  name  applied,  we  believe,  to  the  river  which  still  bears  it,  ai 
which  its  prosperity  is  principally  derived." 

The  population  of  the  whole  New  Hampshire  town  of  Dunstable,  as  i1 
1800,  amounted  to  862.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  place  between 
of  16  and  60,  in  1775,  had  numbered  only  128.  Its  first  connection  with  Bos 
regular  coach,  was  in  1796,  running  through  once  a  week  on  its  way  to  and  i 
herst  About  the  same  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  stage  wonder,  i 
really  was,  the  locks  and  canal  around  Pawtucket  Falls  were  built,  and  boai 
the  Merrimac  began.  There  were  then  no  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  preeen 
village.  In  the  spring  of  1803,  a  canal  boat  was  built  at  Dunstable  Ir 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  a  rather  singular  structure,  and  attracting  great  attention,  ai 
ever  built  in  that  vicinity  for  the  regular  transportation  of  goods.  It  was  lat 
the  fourth  of  July,  amid  the  public  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  day  and 
ral  rejoicings  of  the  people,  the  more  sanguine  of  whom  eaw  in  imagination 
accretions  of  trade  and  population  flowing  in  to  swell  the  importance  of  t 
That  was  "  the  birth-day  of  Nashua."  In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  beti 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Nashua  as  a  manufacturing  town,  we  will  q 
a  picture  of  the  village,  previously  called  Indian  Iff  ad,  but  then  dubbed  Ni 
lage,  as  it  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  launching  of  the  canal-boat,  from  a  ! 
the  old  township  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox ;  and  will  then,  after  a  few  further  brief 
history,  proceed  to  give  such  information  relating  to  its  present  condition,  as 
enabled  to  gather  in  a  brief  visit  to  the  place  in  October,  1852.   Mr.  Fox  say 

A  large  one  story  dwelling  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  Head  Coff 
(of  wliivh  it  now  forms  a  part,)  and  was  kept  as  a  taveni  by  Timothy  Ta; 
A  large  one-etory  ttore,  owned  and  conducted  by  Kobort  Fletcher,  who  r 
Amherst,  stood  where  Kendrick  <k  Tuttle's  store  now  stands.  Abbot  A  Fi 
was  a  dwelling  house  occupied  by  "uncle"  John  Lund,  his  brother  and  si 
dwelling  house,  three  stories  in  front  and  two  in  rear,  had  just  been  erectc 
Fletcher,  but  was  then  unfinished.  It  stood  on  the  north-east  comer  of  ] 
Franklin  streets,  opposite  the  Baptis:  meeting-house,  and  here,  upon  a  tempo 
form,  the  oration  was  delivered.  The  Amherst  and  Concord  Road,  with  Mi 
and  a  road  down  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nasliua  to  the  boating  house  ai 
were  all  the  highways  then  existing. 

At  the  Harbor  the  dwelling  house  of  Gen.  Noah  Lovcwell,  now  occupic 
Hon.  Jesse  Bowers,  with  two  other  small  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Saim 
were  the  only  buildings.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  lived  w*st  i 
of  this,  the  meeting  house  was  built  on  thn  little  triangle  in  front  of  Silai 
house.  Here  was  the  largest  village  in  town,  a  tavern,  Ktore,  shops,  and  < 
and  here  resided  the  physician  and  th^  lawyer,  (Mr.  AhUit.)  But  in  Septi-m 
the  "  Ofd  Tontine"  the  long,  low,  building  at  the  head  of  Main-street,  in  ] 
was  built,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  Mr.  Abbot,  (who  removed  here  De< 
1808;)  Dr.  Elias  Maynard,  physician;  Dea.  James  Patterson,  bookbinder,  i 
Clements,  saddler.  There  was  no  dam  across  the  Nashua,  and  its  waten  i 
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(tewB  its  nataral  channel  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  "piiffrimt"  who  ihen  settled  here 
Bast  hate  seen  some  light  from  the  future  breaking  through  the  surrounding  darkneia, 
kt  there  was  not  a  building  between  Salmon  Brook  and  Nashua  RiTer,  and  a  broad, 
nofeoced,  desolate  white-pine  forest  spread  in  every  direction  beyond. 

Id  1803,  the  town  was  dignified  with  a  post  oflSce,  and  in  1804,  the  growth  and  bu- 
■oeas  of  the  village  received  a  farther  impulse  from  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  Middlesex  Canal,  effecting  a  direct  communication  with  Boston,  and  rendering  the 
place,  as  the  head  of  navigation,  one  of  considerable  trade.  Hitherto,  the  principal 
mirkets  of  this  region  had  been  Haverhill  and  Newburyport,  all  its  trade  being  upon 
tbe  Herrunac  River.  From  this  period  the  growth  of  the  village  was  gradual  but 
CQOBtant 

About  1817,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  Nashua  River,  a  grist-mill  being  erected  on 
one  tide,  and  a  saw-mill  on  the  opposite.  Another  dam  was  soon  built,  near  where 
^  present  dam  of  the  Jackson  Company  stands,  and  a  mill  erected.  At  this  time, 
tbe  Tillage  contained  a  dozen  or  twenty  houses,  and,  as  a  central  thoroughfare,  had 
^^derable  busmesa. 

About  1820,  at  which  time  the  population  of  Dunstable  was  1,142,  and  of  all  the 
formed  of  the  ancient  Dunstable,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
*i077,  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  be  turned  toward  manufactures.  In 
1822-3,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  and  around  the  village,  and  up  to  the  falls, 
^purchased  by  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  and  in  June,  1823,  a  charter  was 
^'•'''ed  to  a  number  of  individuals,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Nashua  Manufacturing 
^panj"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  divided  into  three  hundred  shares  of 
^hOOQ  each,  and  with  the  right  of  increasing  the  amount  to  $1,000,000,  which  right 
^«  Company  have  since  availed  themselves  of.   Daniel  Webster  took  sixty  of  these 
^^^9^  and  appears  to  have  been  the  largest  subscriber  but  one. 

^  1 824,  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  stock  was  disposed  of  to  capitalists,  and  the 
^orka  were  commenced.   The  dam  at  Mine  Falls  was  built,  and  tlie  excavation  of 
^/^^*ial  began  under  the  superintendence  of  CoL  James  F.  Baldwin.   Tlie  canal, 
*bicli  supplies  the  water  for  the  factories  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
*bout;  three  miles  in  length,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep,  and  afibrda  a  head  and 
^        about  thirty-six  feet 
^  X)ecember,  1824,  a  cliarter  was  obtained  by  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company 
'         purpose  of  building  "a  canal,  with  the  necessary  dams  and  locks,"  to  connect 
^®  ^^aahua  with  the  Mcrrimoc.    Tliey  were  built  in  1825,  and  opened  for  the  trans- 
P°'^U.tion  of  goods  in  the  spring  of  1826.   The  lower  dam  across  the  Nashua  was 
at  this  time.   The  locks  are  of  solid  stone,  24  feet  high ;  each  lift  being  ten  feet 
''''^^»  and  82  long.    They  were  built  under  the  superintendence  of  CoL  Baldwin,  and 
^20,000.   The  canal  dam  cost  a  further  sum  of  $10,000. 

No.  2  of  this  company  was  built  in  1827,  aud  mill  No.  8  in  183C. 
present,  the  company  has  a  capital  of  $  1 ,000,000,  divided  into  2,000  shares  of 
"^O  each.   Mill  No.  1  is  155  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.    It  con- 
6,784  spindles,  and  220  looms,  manufacturing  No.  14  shirting  and  drills.  Mill 
^*  S  is  155  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  six  stories  high.    It  contains  12,170  spindlee, 
315  looms,  which  manufacture  No.  24  printing  cloths  and  jeans.    Mill  No.  8  is 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high.    It  contains  9,088  spindles,  and  276 
■^lOa,  and  manufactures  37-inch  sheetingy,  No.  14  yarn.   Mill  No.  4  was  built  in  1844, 
was  put  into  operation  in  December  of  the  same  year.   It  is  198  feet  long,  50 
wide,  and  five  stories  high,  and  contains  9,408  spindles,  and  278  looms,  ma'nufao- 
t^iing  87  inch  sheeting.  No.  12  yams.   The  whole  number  of  spindles  in  the  four  mills 
*  ^7,450;  looms,  1,089.   Number  of  female  operatives,  850 ;  number  of  males,  160 
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The  females  average,  net  wages,  after  paying  board,  from  $2  to  $2  26  perwidfc 
These  milla  manufacture  13,000,000  yards  of  cloth  per  annum;  and  ute  10,000 bilei 
of  cotton,  weighing  4,000,000  pounds  ;  160,000  pounds  of  starch;  8,000  gaMom  ol 
■perm  oil ;  $4,000  worth  of  leather ;  800  cords  of  hard  and  pme  wood  annually. 

A  Savings  Institution,  organized  in  1 826,  is  connected  with  the  company,  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  company.  The  rate  of  interot  al- 
lowed is  6  per  cent,  on  sums  below  ?500,  no  interest  being  paid  on'snms  exceeding 
that  amount   The  amount  on  deposit  is  now  about  $46,000. 

In  May,  1826,  a  portion  of  the  lower  water  privilege,  now  occupied  by  the  Jadw** 
Company,  was  sold  by  the  Nashua  Company  to  Charles  C.  Haven  and  others,  vho 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  Head  Company,"  for  the  purpoic 
erecting  woolen  factories.   Their  works  were  commenced  immediately,  and  went  int^ 
operation  in  1826,  under  the  agency  of  Mr.  Haven,  but  about  1828,  the  company  bo- 
came  embarrassed,  and  the  works  soon  after  suspeuded  operation.   The  whole  pro- 
perty was  then  disposed  of  to  a  new  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  July,  ISSO, 
by  the  name  of  the  Jack.'on  Company.   They  took  out  the  old  machinery,  and  cott- 
Terted  the  establishment  into  a  cotton  factory.   The  capital  stock  of  this  company  wm 
at  present  $480,000,  divided  into  600  shares  of  $800  each.   They  have  two  mill«, 
160  and  166  feet  in  length,  by  48  ftet  in  width,  and  four  stories  high.   They  u»« 
4,600  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  averaging  400  pounds  each,  from  which  they  manofiLC- 
ture  about  five  million  yards  of  cloth  of  the  following  kinds :  46  and  87  inch  shee*^ 
ings,  and  80  inch  shirtings,  all  of  No.  14  yam.    There  is  used,  also,  in  the  works  of 
the  company  annually,  $50,000  pounds  of  potato  starch;  80,000  gallons  of  sperm  oil » 
2,000  pounds  of  leather ;  600  cords  of  wood. 

There  is  a  Savings  Institution  connected  with  this  company,  also,  under  the  same 
regulations  as  that  of  the  Nashua  Company.  The  present  amount  of  deposits  mm 
$18,000. 

Tlie  machinery  of  the  Jackson  Mills  is  driven  by  Purbine  wheels — the  fall  of  tit* 
water  is  22  feet. 

In  1846,  a  large  machine-shop,  built  of  brick  and  slated,  was  erected  by  the  Nasbn* 
Company  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  main  building  is  160  feet  long,  with  an  m^' 
dition  of  158  feet,  used  as  a  blacksmith's  shop,  furnace,  <tc  The  main  building  is  oc- 
cupied by  shuttle  and  bobbin  makers,  locksmiths,  gunsmiths,  manufacturers  of  ax«*» 
hoes,  plows,  and  by  artisans  in  other  branches.  Several  hundred  workmen  are  e«**' 
ployed  in  this  building.  Some  of  the  establishments  in  this  building  will  be  notic«<^ 
in  the  account  following  of  the  chief  iron  and  other  manufactories  of  the  place. 

One  of  the  former  occupants  of  this  building  was  the  firm  of  Gage,  Warned"  * 
Whitney,  manufacturers  of  steam-engines,  machinists*  tools,  shafting,  mill-work,  ' 
they  have  a  capital  of  ^^50,000,  and  employ  about  60  hands.   The  business  was 
ried  on  very  successfully  for  about  a  dozen  years  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  fin>*» 
John  H.  Gjige,  who  has  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  manufacturer.    Mr.  Waro^ 
was  formerly  foreman  of  the  great  Lowell  machine-shop,  and  is  master  of  his  bu^' 
ness.   Their  establishment  is  constantly  receiving  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  Uui^ 
and  the  Provinces.   Tlieir  machinists'  tools  are  of  the  very  best  patterns.    They  h»*'^ 
just  moved  into  a  new  shop,  177  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  have  added  to  their 
bosiness  the  manufacture  of  stationary  steam-engines,  and  are  now  ready  to  answer 
all  orders.   The  motive  power  of  their  shop  is  furnished  by  an  engine  of  their  owD 
manufacture,  of  thirty  horse-power,  and  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  machine. 

The  Nashua  Iron  Company  have  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  employ  60  men. 
amount  of  their  sales  reaches  $176,000  per  annum,  and  they  consume  8,600  tons  of 
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bkm  jear.  Ertabliahed  in  1848.  Daniel  H.  Dearborn,  agent;  Franklin  llimroe, 
nrer.  This  establishment  enjoys  a  Tery  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its 
Hr.  Dearborn  is  a  practical  worker  of  iron,  and  has  had  long  and  successful 
ritDce.  Their  work  embraces  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  forging,  of  all  sixes  and 
St,  from  six  or  eight  tons  weight  down  \a  the  smallest  The  motive-power  is  a 
'  borse-power  engine. 

la  Uhderhill  Edgt-Tool  Company  is  a  new  concern,  now  about  to  go  into  operar 
Its  works  ore  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Tillage,  upon  the 
ma  and  Lowell  Railroad.  Water-power  is  to  be  used,  water  being  brought  in  a 
I  about  half  a  mile.  The  shop  is  400  feet  long,  and  b  calculated  to  employ  from 
>  100  hands.  Capital,  $40,000.  Mr.  George  W.  Underbill  is  the  head  man  of  the 
diihment  His  edge-tooLi  are  known  throughout  New  England  as  among  the 
best,  he  having  been  engaged  in  their  manufacture  for  several  years  here. 
BHTB.  Williams,  Bird  Co.'s  iron  foundry  (erected  in  1846)  employs  50  men,  and 
ifiictures  1,200  tons  of  castings  per  year,  including  those  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
Their  annual  sales  amount  to  $70,000,  and  ihcy  consume  600  tons  of  hard  coal 
150  chaldrons  of  soft.  Their  capital  invested  is  $50,000.  This  firm  have  also  a 
ar  foundry  at  North  Chelmsford,  some  ten  miles  below  Nashua,  at  which  their 
MBS  is  about  double  that  at  thb  place. 

•epbos  Baldwin  employs  120  men  in  the  manufacture  of  manufacturers'  shuttles, 
ins,  and  spools,  including  a  patent  spool-bobbin,  which  surpasses  all  others.  The 
mt  of  his  annual  sales  reaches  $100,000,  and  his  goods  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
te  United  States,  where  such  articles  are  used,  and  in  Mexico.  He  employs  a  fifty 
B  power  steam-engine,  and  has  a  water-power  of  more  than  equal  force.  Mr. 
win  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneer  of  mechanical  business  here,  although  he  was 
early  followed  by  John  II.  Gage. 

Bssrs.  Hartshorn,  Ames  &  Co.,  stove  manufacturers,  employ  50  men,  manufacture 
tons  of  iron,  consume  100  tons  of  luird  coal,  and  600  bushels  of  charcoal  annu- 
and  their  annual  sales  amount  to  $60,000.  Their  stoves  embrace  almost  all  pat- 
I  for  wood  or  coaL 

Mide  these  establishments,  is  the  machine-shop  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Rail- 
— upon  the  Nashville  side  of  the  rivor — which  has  the  conveniences  for  manufao- 
^  locomotive  engines,  and  other  descriptions  of  machinery. 
Bisrs.  J.  <b  S.  C.  Crombic,  at  Kimballs  steam  mill,  upon  the  Nashville  side,  and 
rs  S.  N.  Wilson  <S;  Co.,  in  Nashua,  each  carry  on  a  large  business  in  the  manufac- 
of  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Both  of  these  establishments  bavo  agencies  in  New 
:^thc  latter  at  64  Cortlandt-strcet — and  their  goods  are  of  the  best  description. 
•  manufacturing  business  of  the  Nashua  Lock  Company  is  done  in  the  machine 
lag  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company  before  mentioned.  This  establish- 
,  ol  which  L.  W.  Noyes  and  David  Baldwin  are  the  proprietors,  is  employed  in 
lanufucture  of  mortise  locks  and  latches  for  dwelling-house  doors,  and  rosewood 
iraes  knobs  for  the  handles  of  the  same.  They  usually  have  in  their  employ- 
about  40  men,  and  manufactured  during  the  last  year  $35,000  to  $40,000  worth 
odi. 

B**  Nashua  Manufacturing  and  Mechanics'  Association  "  was  chartered  January  2, 
with  liberty  of  a  capital  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  and  was  organized  in  August, 
with  $10,000  capital  in  $60  shares.  The  work  done  by  them  is  similar  to  that 
i  Nashua  Company's  shop,  the  working  power  being  supplied  by  a  steam-engine, 
ere  are  other  manu&ctories  in  Nashua,  of  plows,  guns,  iron,  brass,  and  tin  ware, 
igee,  saddlery,  hats,  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  reeds,  cigars,  fumitore,  clocks,  boxea, 
it-leather-*tbere  are  book- binders,  also,  and  the  usual  wiety,  in  short,  of  me- 
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chanical  pursuits  found  in  all  the  considerable  towns  of  New  England.  Altfg® 
amount  of  capital  is  engaged  in  them,  and  employment  famished  to  a  large  nombef 
of  persons. 

A  review  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Nashua  shows  that  there  is  invested 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that  village  $1,480,000;  the  number  of  spindles  in  tb« 
same  manufacture  ia  49,994;  the  number  of  looms,  1,483  ;  the  number  of  femaleop^ 
ratives  in  the  mills  is  1,200;  of  male  operatives  240.    The  quantity  of  cotton  fB^bri^ 
turned  out  annually  i3  18,000,000  yards,  in  the  production  of  which  12,600  bales  ^ 
southern  cotton  is  consumed.   Taking  the  principal  manufacturing  establishmentB 
all  kinds,  as  described  above,  into  one  view,  the  capital  engaged  in  them  is  abw^'^ 
$2,000,000 ;  the  number  of  operatives  about  1,000  males  and  1,800  females. 

There  are  three  railroads  which  connect  Nashua  with  the  important  towns  and  dtief^ 
of  New  England  around.    In  1837-8,  the  Lowell  and  Nashua  Road  was  built,  d©"^ 
signed  as  an  extension  of  the  Boston  and  LowelL    The  Wilton  is  an  extension  of  th^»^ 
Nashua,  reaching  seventeen  miles  further  toward  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire— 
The  Concord  Road,  connecting  Concord  with  Lowell,  and  by  the  Lowell  Eoad  witS» 
Boston,  was  incorporated  in  1835,  begun  in  1841,  and  finished  to  Concord,  September 
1,  1842 — length  34  miles— capital  $800,01)0.   By  the  lines  connecting  with  this  r(M(3  , 
Nashua  has  an  indefinite  field  of  communication  opened  to  her.   Trains  of  the  Nortfcm- 
em;  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal;  Vermont  Central;  Vermont  and  Canada;  0^^- 
densburg;  Connecticut  and  Pas-umpsic;  Concord  and  Claremont,  and  Oontoocoo'fc 
Valley  Railroads,  all  run  in  connection  with  the  trains  of  the  Concord  Road  to  Nort^ft^- 
em  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  New  York  and  the  Canadas. 

The  Nashua  Bank  was  incorporated  in  June,  1886,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  a»«J 
went  into  operation  soon  after. 

There  are  three  newspapers  published  in  Nashua,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  tl^« 
New  Hampshire  Telegraphy  conducted  by  Albin  Beard,  to  whose  iu*banity  we  are 
debted  for  some  of  the  statistics  embodied  in  this  article.    There  are  seven  cburch^^» 
built  at  an  expense  of  near  $50,000.   The  receipts  of  the  post-office  probably  do 
fall  much  sliort  at  present  of  $3,000. 

From  1830  to  1837  the  growth  of  Nashua  was  rapid  and  constant,  the  popul«t5j« 
advancing  from  2,414  to  5,613,  the  females  being  in  excess  of  the  males  by  nesBT'^y 
1,000.  Trade  and  travel  had  increased  correspondingly.  In  1840,  th6.populatioa  m »  •* 
6,064.  In  1842,  tlie  town  of  Nashua  was  divided,  and  a  part  of  the  territory,  chicr'^y 
lying  north  of  the  Nashua  River,  received  the  name  of  Nashville. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  State  of  New  Hamprffc-:*** 
and  one  which,  if  not  assured  of  a  . remarkable  expansion  in  the  future,  is  yet  mo(^K-^^* 
ately  certain  of  a  constant,  healthy,  and  very  respectable  growth.    If  the  capital  »-st8 
of  Boston  were  induced  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  that  point,  the  progrea^^ 
Nashua  might  easily  be  pushed  to  a  rapidity  that  would  soon  give  her  rank  i 
the  first  class  of  manufacturing  towns  in  New  England. 


VACUUM  SUGAR  PANS, 


J.  "Walker,  of  Wolverhampton,  England,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new  wm^^ 
pan. — The  improvement  consis-ts  in  introducing  into  the  body  of  the  vacuum  paJf'  * 
series  of  vertical  tubes,  through  which  steam  is  admitted  to  facilitate  the  operatioia.^  ^' 
evaporation  and  crystallization,   llie  tubes  are  inclosed  within  a  cylindrical  cafia-''I^* 
between  the  sides  of  the  pan,  a  vacant  space  is  left.   This  arrangement  causes  an  ' 
ward  current  of  the  solution  in  the  pan,  at  the  center  of  the  series  of  tubes,  while*  * 
gentle  descending  current  is  produced  between  the  cylinder  and  pan,  by 'which 
pound  motion  the  contents  in  the  pan  are  prevented  from  burning. 
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THE  MANUFAGTDBE  OF  GLASS.  . 

MUMBKB  yil. 

MAinTFAOTUBE  OF  OLA88  IN  TQB  UNITXD  STATES,  BTa 

We  now  refer  to  the  early  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  GlaBS  into  England, 
fto  English  manufkcturcrs,  like  ourselves,  had  to  struggle  with  the  various  evils  in- 
tent to  the  introduction  of  a  new  art  France  and  Germtiny,  from  their  long  expe- 
aice  in  the  making  of  glass,  were  enabled  for  a  long  time  to  undersell  the  English 
Uiu&cturer  in  his  own  market 

To  foster  and  protect  this  branch  of  national  industry,  the  English  Government 
ipoied  a  heavy  tax  on  all  foreign  glass  imported  into  their  dominions.  This  mea- 
i"e  secured  to  the  English  manufacturer  the  entire  trade,  both  with  the  English 
^lonies  and  with  the  Home  Market,  thus  giving  such  substantial  encouragement  to 
!^  enterprise,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  manufacture  was  so  much  increased  as  to  ad- 
of  exportation. 

To  stimulate  the  exportation  of  various  articles  of  English  production,  the  govcrn- 
&»t,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  granted  bounties,  from  time  to  time, 
I  linens,  printed  cottons,  glass,  Ac,  Ac  Until  the  bounty  on  glass  was  allowed,  the  ex- 
*«^tion  of  glass  from  £ogland  to  foreign  countries  was  very  limited ;  for  the  French 
k<i  German,  as  has  before  been  stated,  for  various  reasons  could  undersell  the  English ; 

the  government  bounty  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  shortly,  the  English 
^ufacturers  not  only  competed  with  the  Germans  and  French  for  the  foreign  market, 

actually  excluded  them  from  any  participation ;  the  government  bounty  being 
l.\ial  to  one  half  the  actual  cost  of  the  glass  exported. 

JUi  Act  of  Parliament  levied  on  flint  glass  an  excise  duty  of  98«.  sterling  on  all  glass 
^^e  in  England;  which  excise  was  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  being  about  twenty- 
"V-e  cents  per  lb.  weight,  without  regard  to  quality ;  but  if  such  glass  was  exported, 

excise  officer  repaid  the  tax  which  it  was  presumed  the  manufacturers  had  paid, 

a  clear  bounty  of  2l«.  sterling  was  paid  by  the  government  to  the  exporter  on 
^<h  cwt  of  flint  glass  shipped  from  England,  being  equal  to  6  cents  per  lb.  Under 
i*ch  enoouragcment,  the  export  increased  from  year  to  year  to  a  very  great  extent 
^  that  the  excise  duty  of  9S«.  sterling,  on  the  amount  consumed  at  home,  did  not  equal 
amount  paid  out  in  bounty.  In  the  year  1812,  52d  George  III.  an  act  was  pa!<sed 
Cueing  the  excise  duty  to  49«.  and  the  export  bounty  to  10«.  6dl  In  1815  the  act 
^aa  renewed,  and  again  in  1816.  In  1825,  6  George  IV.  ciiap.  117,  an  act  was  passed, 
arising  the  former  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  excise  duty  and  bounty,  so  as  to 
Tevent  frauds  in  the  revenue  which  had  been  hitherto  practiced  to  a  very  great 
irtent;  this  act  remained  in  force  until  the  Premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
oth  excise  and  bounty  were  abrogated,  and  the  English  manufacture  stands  on  the 
ame  footing  in  foreign  countries,  as  those  of  other  nations.  By  the  protecting  hand  of 
be  English  Government,  the  flint  glass  manufactories  multiplied  with  very  great 
apidity,  underselling  all  other  nation;*,  and  not  only  rivaling,  but  far  excelling  them 
1  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and  density  of  the  articles  manufactured. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  business  into  this  country,  a  very  great  improve- 
nent  in  the  mode  of  manufacture  was  introduced.  Pallat  in  his  admirable  work  on 
}laBs,  alludes  to  the  American  invention  in  only  a  few  words,  and  passes  it  by  as  of 
light  importance,  but  it  has  brought  about  a  very  great  change,  and  is  destined  to 
arert  a  istill  greater;  in  fact  it  has  revolutionized  the  whole  system  of  the  flint  glass 
nanufacture,  simply  by  mould  machines  for  the  purpose  of  presFing  glass  into  any 
bnn.  It  is  well  known  that  glass  in  its  melted  state  is  not  in  the  least  degree  mallea- 
)le,  but  its  ductility  is  next  to  that  of  gold,  and  by  steady  pressure,  it  can  be  forced 
nto  any  shape.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  the  -first  tumbler  made  by  machinery, 
n  this,  or  any  other  country.  Great  improvement  has  of  course  taken  place  in  this 
nachioery,  so  much  so,  that  articles  now  turned  out  by  this  macliinery,  so  closely  re- 
lemble  cut  glass,  that  the  practiced  eye  only  can  detect  the  diflerencc.  Still  the 
ntire  field  of  improvement  is  not  yet  occupied,  and  greater  advances  will  yet  bo 
Bide.  The  tendency  in  this  particular,  has  been  so  to  reduce  the  cost  of  glass,  that  it 
US  multiplied  the  consumption  at  least  ten  fold,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
itA  that  at  this  period,  a  much  larger  (juantity  of  flint  glass  is  made  in  this  country 
Juui  id  England  ;  the  materials  composmg  glaso,  are  all  of  native  production,  and  may 
iw  considered  as  from  the  earth.  The  pig  lead  used,  is  all  obtamed  from  the  mines 
o  the  Western  States ;  Ashes  from  varioos  sources,  in  other  states,  and  Silez  is  also 
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indigenous.  The  materixils  consumed  yearly,  in  the  manufacture,  are  Bomethiog 

the  followiog  estimate : 

Coal,  for  fuel   48,000  Tons, 

Silcx   6,600  "  *• 

Afih— Xitre  <Sx.   2,600  "  " 

Lead   8,800  "  ** 

for  the  flint  manufacture.   How  much  more  is  consumed  by  the  window  glui  foaiar 

facturers,  the  writer  is  without  data  for  estimate.  A 


THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  AUSTRAUi. 
In  the  Merchants  Magazine  for  February,  1853,  (voL  zxviii.  page  264,)  we  pnb&li- 
ed  a  statement  of  the  yield  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Auslnlii,  ft«n 
October,  1841,  to  August,  1852.  That  statement  was  originally  condensed  from  tht 
Melbourne  Argus,  and  published  in  the  London  journals.  The  statements  of  the  Ar^ 
have  heretofore  been  extensively  quoted,  and  its  accounts  credited  by  the  British  PreM. 
The  editor  of  the  Argus  appears  to  bo  sufficiently  aware  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  reports  likely  to  influence  thousands  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  mikei 
in  his  statements  "  a  wide  distinction,  between  such  portions  of  the  reports  as  are  of  i 
perfectly  authenticated  character,  and  of  the  correctness  of  which  there  can  be  no  poi- 
eible  question,  and  such  portions  as  are  avowedly  formed  upon  no  better  basis  ihio 
that  of  conjorture  ;  conjecture  indeed  arrived  at  with  some  caution,  and  formed  inth 
the  most  entire  absence  of  any  interested  motive."  The  views  therefore  of  the  Arg^ 
touching  the  permanence  of  the  gold  field  which  we  give  below,  are  in  a  measure  es* 
titled  to  credence. 

THE  TEaMANENCE  OF  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

"  On  this  subject  various  opinions  are  entertained ;  some  people  boldly  asserting 
that  the  very  existence  of  these  mines  will  be  a  matter  of  history  in  two  or  three  vein; 
and  others,  witli  equal  confidence,  pronouncing  them  inexhaustible.  Our  own  impre>* 
sions,  formed  ujxm  a  tolerably  attentive  study  of  the  subject,  and  confirmed  by  coo- 
staut  intercourse  with  intelligi*nt  men  of  all  classes,  who  have  visited  or  worked  it 
the  mines,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  continuance,  and  of  their  very  oonsidersbli 
further  deveK»pnient.  The  whole  history  of  gold  discovery  in  Australia,  seems  to  point 
to  the  alinost  unlimited  extent  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  continent,  and  in  spite  of  lU 
th(»  activity  engendered  by  the  desirable  nature  of  the  object  sought  for,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  wejiave  as  yet  discovered  all  the  gold  mines,  or  even  the  richest  lindi 
which  the  whole  continent  contains.  Science  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  Ufs  Oiff 
proce-*.-LM  in  obtainin;^  the  gold  are  of  the  ruJe»t  nature.  The  search  is  characterised 
almo.-it  .solely  bv  what  the  sailors  well  call  "sheer  strength  and  stupidity."  ^ro« 
tlio  very  exti-nilevl  diffusion  of  gold  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  unlikely  thattb* 
field  will  be  exhausted  within  any  reasonable  time. 

**  liVent.-,  we  conceive,  have  shown  that  a  vast  belt  of  highly  auriferous  land  extewi* 
acrt>s<<  the  continent  from  our  own  fieUU  to  those  of  Bathurst  and  its  neighborhood, 
and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Hunter,  and  the  back  of  Moreton  Bay;  abeU^ 
hin«i  of  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  and  of  unknown  widtli.  This  colony,  in  particn* 
lar,  seems  to  ctmtain  gold  in  every  direction.  It  has  been  found  at  the  Pyrenees,** 
Uio  Wurdy,  Yallock,  at  Hallarat,  at  the  Clunes,  at  Mount  Alexander,  and  Bendigo;  »t 
Anderson's  Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  Melbourne,  near  Wangaratta,  on  the  Ovens, 
Mitta  Mitta,  on  the  Murray  ;  it  has  been  found  even  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne  it^* 

"  Kyon  while  these  lines  are  being  written,  news  has  arrived  from  Adelaide,  m* 
nouncing  that  an  available  gold  field  has  beeu  found  within  eighteen  miles  of  that  city. 
It  is  not,  uideed,  likely  to  prove  equal  to  Mount  Alexander,  but  it  appears,  upon  cott* 
pi»tent  authoiity,  tt>  be,  at  all  events,  remunerative. 

*'  Kven  sup|H)sing,  then,  that  the  days  of  rapid  fortunes  should  pass  by,  and  thatbj 
■ome  singular  coinoidenco  ignorant  men,  in  a  hurrieii  and  desultory  scaich,  have  stuB* 
bled  upmi  all  the  largo  "nugfi^ots,"  by  which  so  many  of  them  have  been  raised  to 
com)>(«tenee  in  a  day,  wo  hold  that  there  aro  sufiicient  indications  of  the  almast  uoi- 
ver^al  ditfusion  of  gold  in  this  country  to  justify  a  l>eUef  that  an  ample  return  will  bi 
attainaUfi  for  yean  to  come,  by  any  man  capable  of  hard  work,  and  willing  to  cxot 
bimaolf  with  induitry  and  •teaduieas.'* 
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MANUFACTURE  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHAMPAGNE. 

16  average  quaotity  of  genuine  champagne  annually  produced,  is  Baid  to  exceed 
millions  of  bottles,  a  quantity,  however,  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  public  de- 
I,  as  the  great  numbers  of  establishments  for  the  production  of  spurious  cham- 
e  attest  It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  in  one  establishment  alone, 
irda  of  900,000  bottles  of  so-called  champagne,  made  principally  from  the  stalks 
le  rhubarb,  are  annually  sold.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  cpn- 
>tioo  of  real  champagne  by  different  countries  from  the  following  return  of  the 
1  in  1843,  of  the  department  of  the  Mame.  The  total  quantity  amounted  to 
),000  bottles,  which  were  thus  distributed;  Eughind  and  British  India,  46*7,000; 
da  and  Poland,  602,000;  Germany,  including  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  dominions; 
)00;  United  Slates  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  400  900  ;  Italy,  60,000; 
fnm,  67,000;  Holhind,  80,000;  Sweden  and  Denmark,  80,000;  Switzerland, 
00 ;  South  America,  80,000 ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  20,000  ;  Turkey,  6,000 ;  and 
loe,  620,000  bottles. 


WROUGHT  IRON  MANUFiCTURED  BY  A  NEW  PROCESS. 

ttie  two  or  three  years  since,  says  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Advertisf^r,  wo  took  occa- 
to  announce,  that  an  important  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
been  made  by  Mr.  James  Kenton,  of  this  city,  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  con- 
^t  in  the  production  of  pure  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  with  mineral  coal, 
dispensing  with  the  time  and  money-consuming  process  of  reducing  it  first  to  pig 
and  thence  into  wrpught  iron  by  puddling,  or  with  charcoal.  An  association, 
d  the  American  Iron  Company,  has  recently  been  organized  mider  the  General 
ifSicturing  Law  of  the  State,  ancl  have  erected  their  works  at  the  comer  of  Parker 
Passaic  streets,  in  this  city,  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  f<'r  several 
a,  the  right  to  the  new  process  having  been  secured  to  them  for  New  Jersey, 
le  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are,  that  the  iron  is  produced  for 
)  $30  per  ton  less  than  the  puddled,  or  charcoal  iron,  and  that  it  is  worth  |10  per 
more,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality ;  that  a  greater  quantity  of  the  iron  is 
icted  from  a  given  amount  of  ore  than  by  the  old  process,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
in  by  which  pure  wrought  iron  can  be  produced. 

M  rationale  of  the  invention  is  that  the  iron  is  deoxidized  by  heating  a  mixture 
»  pulverized  ore  and  coal  in  close  tubes,  so  that  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal, 
sygen  is  absorbed  from  the  ore  and  passed  off  in  an  aeriform  state.  The  resi- 
ais  taken  from  the  tubes  and  worked  into  balls,  weighing  about  100  pounds 
.  These  are  taken  to  the  trip  hammer,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  blooms. 
toDs  of  the  iron  are  now  made  per  day,  and  it  requires  about  two  tons  of  ore,  and 
xm  and  a  half  of  coal  to  produce  one  ton  of  the  wrought  iron.  The  iron  is  ez- 
ed  and  perfected  by  a  continuous  process,  very  simple  in  its  operation,  and  there- 
ii  said  to  be  more  uniform,  and  altogether  superior  to  that  made  by  other  pro- 
is,  by  which  the  ore  or  iron  must  undergo  two  sacceeeive  exposures  to  the  lire 
« it  can  be  reduced  to  wrought  iron. 


SILVER  MINING  IN  SPAIN. 

NUD  was  for  a  great  length  of  time  considered  richer  in  silver  than  any  other 
Uy  in  the  world.  The  Phosnicians  found  so  much  silver  there,  that  their  ships 
1  not  bring  it  all  away,  so  that  they  even  made  their  anchors  of  that  metal.  But 
>  certain  than  these  traditions,  is  the  fact  that  the  Carthagcnians  brought  great 
titles  from  thence.  Under  Hannibal,  the  silver  mines  of  Andalusia  were  worked 
ideotific  manner,  and  out  of  the  same  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  war  which 
ade  at  that  time  against  the  Romans.  And  stiU,  long  after  the  Romans  had  taken 
MsioD  of  the  land  and  mines,  the  old  workings  were  called  Hannibal's  Shafts.  Cato 
nted  in  one  year,  25,000  lb3.  of  silver  in  the  Roman  treasury.  And  in  the  first 
fears  after  the  Romans,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  had  driven  tho  Carthagcnians 
f  Spain,  111,642  lbs.  of  silver  were  taken  to  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Tieatest  quantity  of  silver  was  found  in  Andalusia  by  Hipo  and  Lisapon.  The 
mines  by  Carthagena  were,  according  to  Polybius,  the  most  extensive  in  Spain  ; 
lommns  employed  employed  40,000  people  at  this  place  daily.  But  the  silver 
I  of  Spain,  in  earlier  times,  were  not  confined  alone  to  the  Sierre  Morena;  silver 
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was  also  found  Id  the  middle  and  southern  proyinces,  in  the  mountaiiu  of  Toledo, 
Qranada,  and  Asturia. 

Concerning  the  mines  worked  by  the  Goths  and  Saracens,  after  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  nothing  is  known.  First  of  all,  in  the  year  1671.  the  old  Carthagenian  silver 
mine,  at  Guadacanal,  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces  Sevila  and  Cordova,  r** 
opened  by  the  Earl  Fugger,  who  took  it  on  a  lease  for  86  years,  and  it  produced  « 
much  silver  that  the  royalty  of  one-fifth  amounted  in  some  years,  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars,  if  these  accounts  are  not,  as  is  probable,  very  much  exig* 
gerated.  As  the  lease  expired,  thid  mine  was  again  abandoned,  and  is  said  to  haye 
purposely  been  laid  under  water.  Since  then,  all  tffortf-  to  unwaterit  have  proved  iniii* 
less ;  though  some  years  ago  exertions  were  made  to  bring,  not  only  thi-a  but  aLso  the 
mines  at  Cezalla,  into  working  order,  and  this  is  nearly  all  that  has  been  done,  owing 
to  the  sloth  and  broken  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  to  bring  its  buriw 
riches  to  light,  and  place  it  on  a  footing  with  its  competitors. 

A3IERICAN  RAILROAD  IR05, 

From  a  well  authenticated  statement,  says  the  Bankers*  Circular^  we  learn  that 
American  Railroad  Iron,  manufactured  from  American  pig,  is  in  quality  superior,  by 
almost  3  to  l,to  the  imported  article.  The  following  is  the  test  furnished  bj the 
engineers  (  f  the  Reading  Railroad — a  route  better  calculated  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  to  try  the  qualities  of  iron  rails : 

Annual  wear  of  English  iron  4  1-10  per  cent  . 

Annual  wear  of  American  iron  1  4-10  " 


Difference  in  favor  of  American,  2  7-10 

On  lines  principally  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  the  wear  is  not  so  great,  coo- 
Bcquently  the  diiterencc  in  favor  of  American  iron  is  less ;  but  the  average  disparitj 
is  about  2  to  1  in  the  wear,  being  the  difference  in  cost  for  repairs.  The  Lowia')or 
iron,  which  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  our  railroad  managers  is  fiar  inferior  ia 
tenacity  to  ordinary  American  iron  in  use. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  MADDER. 

C.  A.  KrBTz,  Chemist  of  Manchester  (England,)  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  prepar- 
ing the  article  known  in  commerce  as  nuidder.  The  improvement  is  for  treatins 
madder  roots  and  ground  madder,  or  munject,  for  calico  color-makers.  The  patentee 
takes  20  lbs.  of  crushed  malt  and  boils  it  in  100  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  boor;  be 
then  stops  the  boiling  and  adds  46  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  stirring  the  whole  tegetheTt 
and  then  allows  the  liquor  to  settle.  "When  sottl€d  the  clear  is  run  off,  and  toevoy 
65  gallons  of  it  100  gallons  of  water  are  added,  which  is  placed  in  a  copper  vessel  aao 
heated  to  120^  Fah.,  and  to  this  is  added  3  cwt  of  madder,  or  of  munjeet  ("'Roto 
Hunjista,")  which  is  stirred  at  intervals  of  15  minutes,  until  a  homogeneous  man  i> 

J)roduccJ.  In  this  state  the  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  exhibit  symjptoiDS of 
ermentation,  when  this  is  checked  by  successive  stirrings  for  18  hours.  Tliispe- 
pared  madder  is  then  filtered  ,presscd,^dried,  and  ground,  and  packed  away  for  use  nk* 
garancine. 


GA5NEL  COAL  U  BEAVER  COUNTY,  PENNSTLYANIA. 

A  small  F^cimen  of  cannel  co.il  from  the  mines  in  Beaver  County,  (Pa.)  has  b«0 
loft  at  the  oflicc  of  the  Merchants  Magazine,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  specimen  left  was  not,  of  course,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to  give  it  • 
practical  te:»t  A  company  has,  however,  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  ^150,000, 
privilogoil  to  increase  it  to  ^250,000.  The  company  is  authorized  to  mine,  andcofl- 
struct  a  railroad,  which  is,  as  we  learn,  under  ct»utract  to  be  finished  in  the  summer 
the  present  vear,  (1 853.)  This  co.al  mine  is  s.iid  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  Unitw 
Statis,  and  is  lifteen  feet  thick.  The  company  have  five  hundred  and  fourteen  acrefiB 
capital  stAvk,  and  its  charter  is  perpetual.'  The  coal  can  be  delivered  at  Clere- 
land,  Ohio,  at  an  expt^se  of  $1  75  per  ton.  The  company's  railroad,  which  ia  to  1* 
six  miles  in  length,  mtersccts  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Ef* 
lUilr^vids.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  can  be  had  at  par.  Johh  Wb* 
Ksq.,  tbo  prcaideot  of  the  company,  resides  at  Darlington,  Bearer  County,  Pa. 
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COAL  RECEIVED  AT  PORT  RICHMOm). 

bmond  is  near  the  citj  and  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  depot 
ding  Railroad.  We  give  below  a  BtatemeDt*  (furnished  by  Mr.  Hknbt 
f  the  number  of  arrivals  at  Port  Richmond  from  March  24th  to  December, 


Ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops. 

Barges. 

8 

8 

122 

8 

28 

6 

16 

486 

40 

230 

14 

82 

606 

84 

206 

13 

81 

728 

26 

244 

2 

14 

103 

763*' 

38 

335 

3 

21 

115 

784 

84 

358 

1 

6 

86 

763 

43 

447 

I 

8 

60 

612 

42 

488 

1 

7 

46 

616 

46 

235 

8 

26 

263 

14 

28 

8 

94 

671 

6,482 

834 

2,769 

d  

I  grand  total  of  9,047  vessels  which  loaded  with  coal  in  the  nine  months. 
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REVENUE  FROM  CITT  RAILROADS. 
;t  annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flaoo,  Controller  of  the  Oity  of  New 
le  Common  Council,  made  February  14th,  1853,  contains  some  sound  and 
smarks  on  the  subject  of  City  Railroads,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 
g  to  the  proper  authorities  all  questions  coonected  with  the  legality  or  ez- 
>f  Railroads  in  the  streets  of  the  City,  it  is  deemed  not  only  proper  but  a 
ireseut  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  Cit^ 
to  give  to  the  public  in  some  form,  an  equivalent  for  the  very  valuable  pri- 
ored  to  them  by  the  agreements  under  which  they  enjoy  a  monopoly,  so  far 
1  travel  is  concerned,  of  the  most  important  portion  of  an  avenue.  For  this 
he  Company  might  be  required  to  keep  the  entire  avenue  paved  between 
ones*,  and  clean  the  streets.  This  would  be  a  moderate  compensation  to  the 
furnishing  to  the  Company  not  only  a  graded  line  for  the  Road,  but  a 
re  already  filled  with  more  passengers  than  they  can  accommodate.  In  all 
(tending  the  avenue  m  the  approach  to  the  Harlem  River,  each  Railroad 
as  a  condition  of  its  extension,  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  of 
id  paving  the  avenue,  in  proportion  tn  the  number  of  feet  occupied  by  its 
:k.  And  the  public  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  rereoue  beyond  ten 
t  the  highest,  in  a  reduction  of  fare.  Or  a  direct  annual  revenue  might  be 
bich  would  go  to  lesson  taxation  to  the  City. 

dlroads  which  open  great  avenues  to  the  City,  render  valuable  equivalents 
lie  for  the  privilege  of  laying  their  rails  on  the  graded  avenues.  And  yet 
(,  affording  such  facilities,  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  City,  are  placed 
ent  footing  from  the  City  Railroads.  Take  for  example  the  Hudson  River 
At  an  expense  of  ten  piillions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  its  stockholders  have 
,  road  whicn  brings  the  commercial  and  political  capitals  of  the  State  with- 
T8  of  each  other,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  shillings  to  each  person,  thus  producing 
il  saving  in  time  and  money  in  the  millions  who  annually  travel  the  valley 
Ison.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  Company,  instead  of  having  the  right  of 
and  the  avenue  graded  for  it  to  the  Harlem  River,  paid  at  least  $100,000 
ht  of  way  on  this  island)  and  five  times  that  amount  for  grading.  Where 
«  were  not  actually  opened,  the  Company  paid  to  the  individuals  fronting 
;200  per  lot  for  the  quantity  occupied  by  the  Company  in  the  avenue.  In 
}  this,  the  Company  was  prohibited  in  the  ordinance  from  running  any 
lios  below  Thirty-second  street^  taking  pay  from  passeogere^  under  a 
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penalty  of  $25  dollars  in  each  case.  These  were  the  conditions  in  a  casewberea 

company  of  cnpitalistfl  were  opcninnf  an  important  avenue  to  the  City  for  140  milei, 
where  the  right  of  way  cost  them  $800,000,  and  the  whole  outlay  not  less  than  tea 
and  a  half  miUionn  of  doUurs. 

"  In  this  view  of  the  sulject,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  person  who  is  not  Iwasedbj 
an  adverse  interest,  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  great  thoroughfares,  git" 
ded  as  they  are,  if  occupied  for  the  special  advantage  of  a  few  individuals,  ocgbt  to 
yield  to  the  public  a  fair  equivalent  for  this  great  privilege,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
mcreasc  with  tic  growth  of  ihe  City. 

"If  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  expense  of  opening  and  grading  the  avcnneaii 
exacted  from  the  Railroad  Companios  which  are  to  be  benefited,  it  will  be  a  check 
on  premature  movements  in  opening  and  grading  avenues,  and  the  imposition  of  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  this  purpose.  The  case  of  the  Second-avenue,  where  $220,000 
will  probably  be  asFcssed  on  the  City  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  should  be  an  admonitioB 
to  the  City  authorities  on  ihis  point.  If  speculators  in  Railroad  stocks  and  contracti 
are  to  have  the  avenues  by  a  partial  confiscation  of  the  adjoining  property  and  a  tax 
on  tlie  City,  and  then  arc  to  have  the  use  of  these  graded  avenues  and  profitAbI* 
thorough  faros,  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  they  ought  to  pay  a  large 
revenue  to  the  City.  And  if  the  grades  of  the  avenues  are  raised  or  cut  down  to  ac- 
commodate the  Railroads,  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  property, the 
Roads  thus  accommodated,  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  additional  expense. 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  UARLEM  RAILROAD. 
The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad  CompauyiB 
each  month  of  the  past  five  years : — 

1818.         1819.  18S0.  1851.  183. 

January..      |21,331        127,730  $31,541  $41,601  $46,601 

February  .       19,012          28,816  29,386  87,101  46,286 

Marclu              20,172          80.106  82.666  42,616  64,254 

April               23,436          83,026  89,876  49,610  61,046 

May                28,479          86,576  44,446  68,045  68,846 

June                29,598          86,466  46,866  64,992  66,698 

July                82,413          87,330  49,026  60,677  70,888 

August...       83,284          88,000  49,074  61,290  77,28« 

September.       84.441          87,700  46.250  69,006  69,889 

October...       29,601          40,500  45,641  67,228  70,468 

November        24.849          86,950  40,776  60.727  62,198 

December.       25,420          84,335  40,770  49,161  62,984 

Total...    $379,036      $417,533  $489,934  $621,842  $766,986 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  TRAFHC: 


roK  XAcn  OF  rna  teabs  from  1843  to  1852  ikolubitx. 


Average 

Aversffe  Ck>Bt  of 

Gspttaleiptsdai 

Weekly 

Excess  over 
the  previous 

of  gross  Railways  pcrmilet 
traffic  receipts  iDcludinc 

ontbeRailvijiv 
which  tbetniek 

Trafflc, 

year. 

lH»r  mile. 

working  stock. 

published  vcektf. 

1848 

£4,842.650 

£3,083 

£36,860 

£67,686,000 

1844 

6.610.980 

£768,330 

8,278 

85,670 

68,489,100 

1846 

6,669.230 

1,048,260 

8,469  . 

86,070 

71,647,000 

S846 

7,689,870 

1,020,040 

8,806 

81,860 

88,166,100 

1847 

8,975,671 

1.285,801 

2,870 

81,700 

109,628.000 

1848 

10.059,000 

1,088.829 

2.556 

84,284 

148,2OO/)00 

1849 

11.018,820 

954,820 

2,802 

86,214 

181,000,000 

1860 

12,757.985 

1,744.165 

2  227 

86,229 

2  1  9,762,760 

1851 

14.507.910 

1,800,925 

2,281 

85,068 

229,175,210 

1863 

15,088,310 

620,400 

2,288 

84,630 

239,967,46) 

The  gross  tniific  receipts  of  Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  186S,hi^ 
amounted  to  £16,648,610,  beiog  at  the  rate  of  £2,118  per  mile  per  anonm.  It  viD 


RaUmdi  Oan^  mid  Stmmhoat  8taiUHe9. 
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ifti  the  year  I860,  shows  the  greatest  increase  of  traffic,  chiefly  doe  to 
k  lines,  which  were  principally  benefited  by  the  cheap  excursion  trains 
Exhibition.  The  traffic  receipts,  per  mile,  show  a  considerable  falling 
>at  SO  per  cent,  but  during  the  last  three  years,  the  receipts  have  not 
ow  those  of  18-19.  The  reduction  per  mile  would  not  be  of  much  oon- 
rided  the  average  cost  of  constructing  the  railways  was  reduced  in 
t  unfortunately  it  appears  tliis  would  not  suit  the  tactics  of  engineers, 
d  other  parties.  The  expenditure  on  the  new  and  old  lines,  the  traffic 
:h  are  not  published  weekly,  amounts  to  about  £8,626,100,  making  alto- 
of  £243,693,668,  expended  on  7,338  miles  of  railway,  being  at  the  rata 
r  mile.  Deducting  45  per  cent,  for  working  expenses  from  the  gross 
62,  the  interest  for  the  capital  expended,  available  to  the  shareholders, 
le  rate  of  3  44  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  to 
long  the  holders  nf  railway  shares,  <&Cj  after  next  half  yearly  meeting! 
rill  not  be  less  than  £4,600,000. 

THE  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK. 

by  Mr.  J.  K.  Tuel,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  ex- 
nber  and  tonnage  of  the  Steamships  at  present  sailing  to  or  out  of  the 
fork. 

sh  Steamers,  the  most  successful  line  is  the  British  and  North  American 
teamship  line.  The  company  was  established  in  1838  by  the  Messrs. 
erpool. 

Tons.  Terns. 

  2,600  Africa   2,200 

. . . .  ^   2,200  Niagara   1,800 

  1,800  Canada   1,800 

  1,800  Cambria   1600 

  8,100  .   

Aggregate  tonnage   10,000 

''ork  and  Liverpool  United  States  Mail  Steamers.  This  line  was  estab- 
u  Collins,  Esq.,  in  1860.  The  first  of  its  ships,  the  AtUntic,  sailed  from 
\T  Liverpool  27th  April,  1850.  The  Arctic  of  this  line  has  made  the 
Bge  of  the  Atlantic  Steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  accomplish- 
ys  and  17  hours. 

Tons.  I  Tons. 

   8,000  Arctic   8,000 


8,000 
8,000 


Aggregate  tonnage   18,000 

n  Steam  Navigation  Company,*'  comprises  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
tween  New  York,  Southampton  and  Bremen,  and  consists  of  the 
>f  1,700  tons,  and  the  Herman  of  1,700  tons.  Aggregate  tonnage  8,400 
ompany  was  established  in  1 847. 

r  York  and  Havre  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  consists  of  the  United 
lers :  the  Franklin,  of  2,^^00  tons,  and  the  Humbolt,  of  2,200  tons.  Aggre- 
4,400  tond. 

gow  and  New  York  Steamship  Company**  is  running  its  new  steamship 
1,962  tons  and  four  hundred  horse  power. 

isbip  employed  on  lines  between  New  York  and  the  Southern  cities  of 
Itates,  are  seventeen,  belonging  to  the  following  companies : 
-Marion,  Union,  Southerner  and  Adger,  of  12,  16, 10  and  1,600 

•etively,  New  York  and  Charleston  Steamship  company   6,200 

\,  Benj.  Franklin  and  Wm.  Penn,  (1,000  each)  between  New  York 

Orleans    2,000 

I,  City  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  between  Charleston,  Norfolk, 

zh  and  Richmond,  of  444  and  618  tons,  respectively   962 

k  and  Alabama  Steamship  Company,  Black  Warrior,  between 

c  and  New  Orleans,  Mobile  snd  Havana   1,900 

•k  and  Savannah  Steamship  company,  Florida,  Alabama  and 

of  1,300,  and  1,360  tons  respectively   8;960 

k  and  Virginia  Steamship  Cfompany,  Uie  Roanoke  and  JamestowD, 

)eetively   2,1C0 

Till. — NO.  m.  25 
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Sailroad,  Omal,  and  SUamboai  SkUitiki. 


8  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Cherokee,  Empire  and  Or 

City,  1,800,  2,000,  and  1,600  respectively  

Total  number  of  ships  employed,  17. 

Aggregate  of  tonnage  

The  California  lines  consist  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Ste 
follows: 


Tons. 

The  Golden  €^te   2,500 

Tennessee   1,800 

Northerner   1,200 

Republic   1,200 

Or^pn    1,099 

Panama   1,087 

California   1,050 

Columbia    800 


Carolina  

Columbus  

Isthmus  

Uoicom  

Fremont  

Johu  L.  Stephens  . 


Total 


The  Uoited  States  Mail  Steamship  Co^  on  the  Atlantic  side,  Gonneet 
ile  Mail  Ca  Their  steamers  are. 

Tons. 

Georgia   8,000 

Ohio   8,000 

Illinois   2,600 

Empire  Ci^   2,C00 

Crescent  City   1,600 

Cherokee   1,800 

VandorbilVs  Line,  ria  Nicaragua,  is  composed  of  10  ships. 

Tods. 

Tlie  Northern  Light   2,600 

Pk-ometheus   1,500 

Pacific   1,200 

a  &  Lewis   2,000 

Morning  Star   2,600 

Independence   900  Total   

The  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Steamship  Ca  is  composed  of 


Philadelplua  , 
£1  Dorado  . . 

Falcon  

George  Law  . 

Total  .. 


Pioneer  

Brother  Jonathan . 
Star  of  the  West  . 
Daniel  Webster  . . 


Tons. 

The  Winfield  Scott   2,100 

United  SUtes   1,600 

Cortex   1,800 


Uncle  Sam 


Total  . 


The  Elmpire  City  Line  is  composed  of  the  following  steamers : 


Tons. 

Hie  Sierre  Nerada   1,800 

City  of  PitUburgh   2,000 

Total  


San  Francisco . 


The  whole  nmnber  of  Steamship  Companies  is  16,  with  a  total  of  76 
hradng  a  tonnage  of  129,010. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  ERIE  CASAL 

An  interesting  exhibit  for  several  years  of  the  arersge  tonnage  of  th 
lime  necessary  to  make  a  passage,  and  the  cost  to  bring  a  barrel  of  floui 
to  Albany,  of  the  lockages  at  Alexander's  Lock^and  the  total  tons  del 
water  from  the  Erie  Canal,  and  of  the  total  tdls,  is  as  follows 


Te«. 
184L.. 
1844.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850. . 

mi,. 


Averase  tOBnage  Days  between  Freight  od  a 

"    '         Albany  it  BslEdo.  bbL  floor. 

9  71 

7i  60 

lOi  77 

9  68 

8f  68 

9  68 

H  40 


41 
49 
67 
IX 
68 
78 

n 


Btdbctd^  OoMolf  and  SUamboat  SlaUiiics.  «8t 


Tods  deltrered  at  ttde  water 

flroin  Erie  Canal.  Total  tolI& 

  682.620  $2,084,689 

  799,816  2,446,874 

  1,481,253  8,686,881 

  1.184,837  8,262,219 

  1,266,724  8,208,226 

  1,664,676  8,278,896 

  1,508,677  8,829,727 

nparison  of  the  results  of  last  year's  business  with  that  of  1841,  ten  years  affo 
hat  while  the  boat  has  nearly  doubled  its  capacity,  the  time  necessary  to  ma£e 
^  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  diminished  half  a  day,  transportation  is  cheapened 
sent,  or  22  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour ;  and  that  while  the  lockages  at  Alezan- 
ick  hare  increased  only  88  per  cent,  tbe  tons  arriving  have  increased  200  per 
ind  that  though  the  tons  arriving  from  the  Erie  Canal  last  year  are  77,000 
isn  in  1847,  the  lockages  are  3,600  less. 

proper  to  ^tate  that  tlie  average  tonnage  of  thn  boat  and  the  time  necessary  to 
passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  as  put  down  in  the  forgoing  statement,  wat 
oed  in  this  way: — The  collector  at  Albany  kept  an  account  showing  the  boat 
ly  of  tlie  largest  tonnage  which  made  the  passage  in  the  shortest  time,  at 
if  the  dates  on  the  clearance  of  the  boat.  The  result  for  the  year  of  the  av- 
>f  the  statements  is  put  down  opposite  each.  The  time  may  he  less  than  the 
)erformances  of  lines  of  boats,  but  being  made  on  the  same  principle  for  each 
furnishes  a  just  comparison  of  one  year  with  another. 

average  tonnage  of  all  the  boats  registered  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  about  70 
liich  probably  approaches  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boats  now  in  existence, 
tog  tbe  nujDQber  of  boats  to  be  4,047~aTerage  tonnage  70— and  it  gives  as  tha 
Dosge  of  all  existing  boats  283,290. 

)e  data  used  in  arriving  at  the  above,  it  is  found  that  of  the  4,047  boats  exia> 
ere  are — 

Average  tonnage.  Total  tonnage. 

t.   1,076  70  76,260 

»d  scows   1,279  70  89,776 

boats.   686  70  47,960 

heads..   882  77  29,414 

boats   664  69  88,916 

ets   62  82  1,984 


rbtal   4,047  283,290 

lotal  number  of  boats  as  ascertained  by  count  in  1844, 1847, 1848,  and  in  1862, 
oate  with  their  tonnage  capacity,  and  the  tonnage  delivered  at  tide  water  from 
B  Oanal,  is  as  follows : — 

Tons  from  Erie      Lockagea  at 
Tonnage         Caoal  delivered  Alexander's 
Namber.  capacity.  at  tide  water.  lock. 

  2,125  117,458  799,816  28,219 

  8,991  266,260  1,481,252  48,967 

  4,047  288.290  1,608.677  40,896 

Men  that  the  total  number  of  boats  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  capacity,  the 
livered  at  tide  water,  and  the  lockages  delivered  at  Alexander's  lock,  are  about 
le  in  1847  as  in  1851.  In  1847,  a  portion  of  the  locks  between  Albany  and 
M  were  single,  now  they  are  all  double. 

lumber  and  tonnaffe  capacity  of  tbe  boats  built  and  registered  in  each  year, 
Ms,  has  been  as  follows : —  ^ 

, ,  ,  .  Boato.  Tons. 

e  added  m  1844    878  24,860 

1846    297  19,781 

1846    477  84,680 

1847    1,466  110,746 

1848    467  88,815 

*  1849    216  16,870 

*  1850    162  12.260 

*  1851   S18  18,450 
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As  the  representative  of  down  freight,  or  freight  from  the  West,  in  reference  toihi 
cost  of  transportation,  it  h»a  btseffl  usuiU  U>  tak^j  a  barrt!  of  216  lbs.;  and  as  the  repw- 
sentative  of  up  freight  gr  ft^B^  ^  ^  West,  100  lbs.  of  merchandise.  To  tbow  w 
have  been  the  variations  la  iffi^ee  of  transportatiop  of  up  and  <f[iwa  fM^MH 
Buffalo  and  Albany,  the  following  tablets  hivve  been  constructed,  giv?og  tlie  aifert|l 
price  in  Gftcll HMMiui  of  ckch  year,  frtim  &  0  to  51. both  yeafs  mclnsivp.  Tlip  tiBl 
have  been  prepared  T^ith  g^^xl  doal  uf  care,  frfiii  th<?  lio<ik?i  an  J  s-bipfiin  ;  Mb  yfOil 
principal  fbippioj;  lUirdi^uitf^  at  tide  water.  The  tui  !c>  givo  tln^  sv-rj^^ij 
each  waMXi,  m\d  (li^tinr.H]j  h  1>ohrc<  n  the  toll  which  goes  to  the  State,  and  the  friq^ 
or  anIAimfc  o^ti  i  u  11 ,    1  i  k  U  r  n  l  t  j  l  b  l-  carrier.   They  are  as  follows : — 

UP  FEEIOHT  F£a  100  LBS.  FROM  ALBANY  TO  BUFFALa 

AverafoTolilll 

Tear.  Mny.  June.    July.  August.  Bept  Oct.  Nov.  for  jetr.dt^fr 

1830   1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  51  4' 

1881   1  00  1  00  1  00  98  97  99  99  99  61  4 

1832   1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  1  00  61  4 

1883   92  7  9  7  0  6  9  6  9  67  7  3  7  4  44  t 

1834.   82  82  82  82  82  82  82  82  SI  4 

1885   80  80  80  80  80  80  80  80  SI  4 

1836   1  05  1  05  1  06  1  05  1  05  1  06  1  05  1  06  SS  I 

1837   1  06  1  06  1  01  90  84  76  88  93  SS  • 

1838   85  85  88  85  85  83  88  86  SS  I 

1839   87  81  76  81  90  90  90  86  SS  6 

1840   80  80  85  80  86  84  87  88  SS  * 

1841   68  63  69  47  50  68  81  61  SS  » 

1842   75  71  61  58  68  60  81  66  SS  Si 

1843   56  56  61  46  61.  61  72  66  SS  t 

1844   77  60  48  48  67  77  80  66  S3  I! 

1846   61  44  48  44  49  47  60  48  SS  H 

1846   38  4  0  4  1  86  87  4  0  4  9  4  0  24  H 

1847   39  39  39  39  89  89  89  89  24  H 

1848   39  8  9  3  9  8  9  39  3  9  3  9  89  24  11 

1849   89  3  9  8  9  8  9  3  9  3  9  8  9  89  24  H 

1860   87  36  35  85  86  87  39  86  24  I 

1861   81  81  30  30  81  81  32  81  2S 

Total   15  66  16  14  14  77  14  89  14  73  14  93  15  98  14  07  786  71 

Average  for  22  y'rs.  71  69  67  66  67  68  78  64  81  S 

DOWN  FaEIGOT  PER  BBL.  216  LBS.  FROM  BUFFALO  TO  ALBANY. 

Average  TdOiV 

Year.  May,    Juno.    July.  AugusL  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  for  year. dcU  ir 

1830   1  00  99  97  86  99  1  01  1  02  98  65  4 

1S31   1  04  97  91  92  90  97  1  02  96  56  4 

1832   1  10  97  90  97    1  00  1  00  1  06    1  00  55  4 

1833    91  82  86  83  90  91  91  88  89  4 

1884   87  78  78  81  86  85  88  83  85  4 

1886   70  65  66  64  64  76  75  68  85  S 

1836   80  7  8  7  2  7  2  7  6  8  0  8  0  7  7  85  4 

1887   80  8  0  8  2  7  2  8  8  7  7  9  7  8  1  85  4 

1888   80  73  71  68  73  70  76  78  35  S 

1839   68  67  66  65  78  87  1  00  76  85  4 

1840   80  78  74  67  76  80  1  13  81  85  4» 

1841   76  65  68  63  66  73  86  71  85  » 

1842   72  60  60  62  62  63  76  66  85  K 

1848   60  60  69  67  68  62  70  60  85  fl 

1844   75  61  66  66  64  67  65  60  85  « 

1845   66  65  54  67  65  63  96  71  85  H 

1846   61  ei  68  64  63  68  1  05  64  81  < 

1847   1  12    1  02  67  62  67  66  73  77  81  « 

1818   64  61  64  64  62  66  72  68  81  * 

1849   61  65  65  62  62  67  71  66  81  fl 

1860   51  61  63  64  63  69  81  67  81  H 

1861   40  46  60  43  46  68  60  49  28  ^ 

Total   16  66  15  64  14  94  14  65  16  26  16  18  18  24  16  02  802  Itf 

ATtrtge  for  22  j*nL  76  71  68  67  70  78  88  78  SI  D 
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RAILROADS  OF  CANADA. 

Man  Journal,  published  at  Toronto,  furui&heB  the  BubjoiDed  Bjnopsit  of 
>peratioo,  under  construction  and  chartered,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  thai 
W  miles  in  operation,  618  miles  under  construction,  and  1,066  miles 


Mllea 

Miles  in 

MUes 

ft  T^f*fif nA 

completed. 

constractloi). 

.  ch&rtered. 

TOUu. 

3 

•  • 

•  * 

3 

MIU   Oba  JLiaWrcUCC?,  W  rvUUBc  O 

43 

48 

20 

20 

96 

81 

126 

1  New  York,  to  Moer*8  Comers 

82 

82 

•• 

90 

90 

146 

146 

*  * 

"  • 

170 

Toronto    i  Trunk 

165 

166 

64 

64 

h  And  Pnrt  TTnnA 

27 

27 

h  and  Cobourg     ••••••  ••• 

'  * 

80 

80 

60 

60 

60 

60 

ni^h  to  Toronto 

76 

76 

ii*oA  Ann  TTiiron— • 

27 

66 

•  • 

96 

Samia — 

47 

47 

40 

40 

76 

78 

40 

40 

»m — 

76 

96 

104 

104 

42 

42 

60 

60 

»  Gait  

18 

18 

16 

16 

Ooderich — 

76 

76 

40 

40 

48 

48 

tario — 

20 

20 

206 

618 

1,066 

1,881 

A  CAUSE  OF  FIRE  IN  SHIPS  AND  STEAMERS, 
indent  of  the  Express,  under  the  signature  of  "  Precaution,"  protests  against 
10  much  paint  on  board  of  our  sea  going  vessels,  on  the  score  that  it  tends 
fires  and  to  increase  the  chances  of  ''spontaneous  combustion."   He  says: 

that  paint  or  oil  applied  to  cloth,  will  make  it  air  tight  and  water  tight, 
g  well  known,  often  used  in  vessels,  and  so  often  abandoned,  and  so  long 
ifter  a  disaster  produced  by  it,  that  new  actors  are<  liable  again  to  attempt 

without  knowing  of  its  combustibility.  Oil  combined  with  the  fibers  of 
I  a  description  of  heat  that  produces  spontaneous  combustion.  Numerous 
I  been  burned  by  using  painted  hatch  covers,  consequently  tar  has  been, 

and  hence  they  are  called  "  tarpaulings."  A  vessel  was  burned  in  Maine 
Mrs  since,  from  this  cause — painted  cloth.  A  few  years  since  the  insur- 
oom  in  Pine  street,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Moore,  took  fire  by  the  spontaneous 
oC  a  quantity  of  newly  painted  bags  that  had  been  prepared  to  aaTe  our- 
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COMPARATIVE  SAFETY  OF  RAILWAYS  lil  FOREIGlf  COUNTRIES. 

A  corrcspondeDt  of  one  of  the  morning  journals,  gives  the  following  sumiDi 
railway  accidents :  The  number  of  passengers  transported  on  the  Prussian  railva 
1861,  was  9,901,681.  Of  this  number,  one  person  was  killed  by  jampingonfc  o 
cars ;  four  were  wounded ;  four  were  killed ;  and  three  wounded  by  being  « 
track  when  the  cars  passed.  Of  officers  and  workmen  in  employ  of  the  difTereol 
panics,  eighteen  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  One  person  was  killed  bri 
tarily  tlurowing  himself  under  the  wheels  of  the  cars.  In  England,  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  pajjsengers  was  78,969,623,  of  whom  36  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Sixty  one  persons,  not  passengers,  were  killed,  and  fourteen  woundi 
the  track.  Of  officers  and  workmen  employed  by  the  companies,  there  wen 
killed  and  48  wounded.  Four  persons  committed  suicide  by  throwmg  thematlN 
der  the  wheels  of  the  cars. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE. 
Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants*  Magazine^  etc. : — 

There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  the  mercantile  community,  than  the 
mode  of  protecting  their  goods  and  store  houses  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  i 
of  our  great  cities  fire  companies  have  been  established  by  volunteer  assodatiooi^ 
for  a  time  rendered  good  service ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  it  has  been  fi 
that,  while  there  was  no  lack  of  zeal  or  energy  in  volunteer  companies,  disipline  ( 
became  relaxed  and  serious  riots  and  loss  of  property  were  the  consequencea 
Boston,  this  has  twice  led  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  fire  department ;  once  t 
the  energetic  administration  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Elliot,  and  once  under  the  mayoral 
the  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver,  the  present  enlightened  mayor.  At  this  time,  the  volui 
system  is  abandoned  in  Boston,  and  the  engines  arc  entrusted  to  a  select  body  of  ol 
and  judicious  men,  who  are  selected  and  paid  ibr  their  services  by  the  city  goveini 

Riots  in  the  volunteer  fire  department  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  c 
cities,  particularly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  intimated  tba 
latter  city  will  probably,  ere  long,  adopt  the  Boston  system. 

In  reading  a  few  days  since  the  admirable  letters  of  Pliny,  I  was  struck  wttl 
fact  that  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  volunteer  system  were  recognized  and  appred 
in  ancient  times,  when,  the  Roman  Empire  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  weiltl 
prosperity,  under  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  rule  of  the  celebrated  Trajan, 
reluctance  to  sanction  a  volunteer  department  after  his  experience  in  condoci 
great  empire,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letters  which  I  extract  from 
second  volume  of  Pliny*s  letters.  Ancient  precedents  are  sometimes  better  idi 
than  we  imagine,  even  to  this  age  of  progress  and  invention. 

LETTERS  or  PLINY,  TRANSLATED  DT  MELXOTH.     BOSTON  EDmON,  1809. 

T1k*;c'  letters  were  written  during  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Chrisli^ 
Pliny  was  pro-consul  of  Bithynia,  then  a  rich  Roman  province.  To  use  the  lu^ 
of  the  translator — "  Beside  their  particuhir  excellence  as  letters,  they  have  a  to 
recomendation  as  so  many  valuable  pieces  of  history,  by  throwing  a  strong  light 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  princea  of  the  Roman  ai 
Trajan  appears  throughout  in  the  most  striking  attitude  that  a  sovereign  can  be  d! 
in,  the  exertion  of  power  to  the  godlike  purposes  of  justice  and  benevolence,  tna 
one  of  the  ancient  historians  has  said  of  him  is  here  eminently  verified,  'that  he  r. 
chose  to  be  loved  than  flattered  by  his  people.*  To  have  been  distinguished  bg 
&Tor  or  friendship  of  a  monarch  of  so  excellent  a  character,  is  an  honor  thiife 
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ftehigiiert  luster  upon  our  author;  as  to  have  been  served  and  celebrated  bj  a  mia- 
of  PUdj'b  geoias  and  virtuea,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  glorj  that  could  hav« 
Imh  raised  to  Trajan."  Book  10,  lettor  42. 
S^ikt  Emperor  TVaJan, 

'While  I  was  making  a  progress  in  a  different  part  of  the  proTioce,  a  most  destruc- 
Ibifire  broke  out  at  Nicomedia,  which  not  only  consumed  several  private  houses,  but 
iho  t«ro  public  buildings,  the  town-house  and  the  tomple  of  Isis,  though  they  stood  on 
MBtnury  sides  of  tiie  street.  The  occasion  of  its  spreading  thus  wide,  was  partly 
Mris;  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  people ;  who,  it 
^ppnn,  Btood  fixed  and  idle  spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  The  truth  is,  the 
1^  was  not  furnished  with  either  engines,  buckets,  or  any  single  mstrument  proper  to 
tttin^h  fires,  which  I  have  now,  however,  given  directions  to  have  provided.  You 
vfll  consider,  sir,  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  form  a  company  of  fireman,  con- 
■iting  only  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  membera  I  will  take  care  that  none  but  those 
(f  that  business  shall  be  admitted  into  it,  and  that  the  privileges  grantod  them  shall 
■ot  be  extended  to  any  other  purpose.  As  this  corporate  body  will  be  restricted  to  so 
■nail  a  number  of  members,  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  them  under  proper  regulation." 

Later  43,  Trajan  to  Pliny. 

"Tea  are  of  opinion  it  would  be  proper  to  establish  a  company  of  firemen  in  Nico- 
nsdia,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  practiced  in  several  other  cities.  But  it  is  to  be 
fnembered,  that  societies  of  this  sort  have  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  province 
■  general,  and  of  those  cities  in  particular. 

"Whatever  name  we  give  them,  and  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  instituted, 
vej  will  not  fail  to  form  themselves  into  factious  assemblies,  however  short  their 
■Mtiogs  may  be.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safer  to  provide  such  machines  as  are  of  ser- 
l^in  extinguishing  fires,  enjoining  the  owners  of  houses  to  assist  in  preventing  the 
J^ief  from  spreiding,  and  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  popu- 

Ooe  might  almost  imagine  these  ancient  letters  bore  date  in  the  secood  half  of  the 
*«teenth  century. 

'••Tox,  IfAisACBnssTTs,  Pebnury,  1853.  B.  B.  DERBY. 


STREET  MERCHANTS. 
Our  "  Merchant  Princes'*  will  pardon  us  for  dignifying  the  retailers  of  apples,  pea- 
lozenges,  ^  with  the  title  of  merchants.  We  do  so  on  the  authority  of  the 
Thbodors  PAKKEa,  who,  if  not  one  of  the  most  orthodox  preachers,  in  chtlrch 
PtvlaQce,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  acute  theological  critics  of  the 
There  are,  ho  says  in  his  "  Sermon  of  Merchants"  various  grades  of  merchants, 
■nd  they  might,"  he  adds,  •*  be  classed  and  symbolized  according  as  they  use  a  basket, 
A  Wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  a  stall,  a  booth,  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  counting-room,  or  bank — 
41  ire  the  same  thing — men  who  live  by  buying  and  selling.   A  shop  is  only  a  large 
a  warehouse  a  costly  stall   Tour  pedlar  is  apmall  merchant  going  round  from 
to  house  with  a  basket,  to  mediate  between  persons ;  your  merchant  only  a  great 
Nlar,  sendmg  round  from  land  to  land  with  liis  ships  to  mediate  between  nations.'* 
^  ihort,  all  grades  of  merchants  are  reduced  to  one  denomination — men  or  women 
"^Hio  live  and  "get  gain "  by  toying  and  selling. 

Of  the  class  of  merchants  denominated  street  retailers  of  small  "goods,  wares,  and 
lMiuidise,"the  Boston  Journal  has  the  following  statement: — 

*A]>ples,  two  or  three  cents — peanuts,  three  cents  a  half-pint — lozenges,  two  cents 
lWlJ--b  the  cry  of  many  '  poor  old  apple  women,'  who  are  daily  found  on  the  cor- 
■nof  our  streets  and  wharves,  clothed  in  old  dilapidated  apparel,  presenting  an  out 
Uiippearance  of  poverty,  and  offering  for  sale  at  retail  a  few  apples,  half  a- peck  of 
ilDidak  a  box  of  lozenges,  a  dozen  sticks  of  candy,  <bc.  Appearances  are  sometimes 
behfol,  and  although  many  of  these  women  are  undoubtedly  poor,  others  have  ac- 
■Hdated  quite  a  competence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  male  pedlars, 
i  hw  m  both  sexes  of  this  class  have  money  hoarded  in  the  savings  banks,  or  in- 
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Tested  in  real  estate,  stocks,  and  occasionally  ooe  is  found  livioff  at  the  exp«Die 
of  the  citj,  during  the  winter  season,  at  one  of  the  public  institutions,  being  too  miseilj, 
lazy,  or  indolent,  to  continue  the  apple,  nut,  and  lozenge  trade  in  cold  weather.  As  an 
instance  of  how  these  people  accumulate  the  coppers,  the  ChrofiicU  relates  that  a  pew 
was  recently  sold  at  auction  in  Franklin-street  Church,  and  was  bid  off  bj  a  vomui 
at  1450.  As  the  successful  bidder  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  one  who  would 
be  likely  to  pay  so  high  a  price  for  a  pew  for  her  own  acconamodatioDt  some  of  the  by- 
standers intimated  that  she  could  not  pay  for  it.  On  being  asked  by  the  auctioneer 
when  she  would  settle  the  bill ,  she  replied  '  This  afternoon,  or  as  soon  as  I  can  draw 
the  money.'  This  ehe  did,  and  paid  her  agreement.  *  This  woman,*  says  the  Chroni- 
cle, *  has  for  many  years  been  known  as  an  apple-seller  on  Long-whart* " 


CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 
Mr.  Eeitell,  the  able  and  industrious  Editor  of  the  Economist,  in  apologiziiig  for 
inadvertently  omitting  to  credit  our  esteemed  friend,  John  Griog,  a  retired  mcrcbant 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  excellent  "  Hints  to  Young  Men  commencing  Business,"  (which, 
by  the  way,  were  originally  published  in  the  Merchants  Magazine^  ytrj  pertiwotly 
remarks : — 

"  The  custom  of  using  the  labors  of  others  without  giving  them  the  credit  to  whidi 
they  are  entitled,  is  by  far  too  customary  with  the  journals  of  the  day;  we  areoor- 
selves  among  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  practice.  We  frequently  find  matter  which 
has  cost  us  many  weary  hours  of  research  and  labor,  coolly  appropriated  by  prioti 
that  never  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  "fresh  matter"  put  before  the  public, hot 
the  columns  of  which  are  entirely  filled  with  matter  stolen  from  others.  There  is 
some  justification  for  ueing  the  matter  of  other  newspapers  without  credit  where  i 
paper  itself  contributes  to  the  common  stock  of  information  or  interest,  and  therefore 
furnislies  an  equivalent;  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  precisely  those  who  do 
nothing  whatever  towards  supplying  information,  enjoy  the  greatest  conaideralijn ai 
writers.  We  know  personally  editors  who  are  putTed  and  praised  from  ooe  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  who  not  only  never  wrote  a  line  in  their  lives,  but  are  utter- 
ly incapable  of  discussing  any  subject;  but  who  unscrupulously  use  the  labors  of 
others,  and  spend  time  in  getting  complimented  for  it  as  their  own.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  remedy,  because  it  is  one  about  which  the  public  cire 
but  little.  The  matter  which  comes  to  them  the  most  conveniently  and  cheaply  they 
receive,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  its  origin." 


TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  executive  committee  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  tribunals  of  commerce 
in  England  have  just  presented  a  report  to  their  president.  Lord  Beaumont,  and  to 
the  general  committee,  detailing  the  position  of  the  movement,  citing  cases  and  au- 
thorities in  its  support,  and  recommending  a  system  of  well  sustained  agitation.  Aj 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  advantageous  nature  of  the  results  that  will  be 
attained  should  the  association  carry  out  its  important  and  praiseworthy  ot>j*<5^^ 
cordial  support  of  many  of  our  most  influential  city  names  has  been  accorded,  and  the 
list  of  adherents  is  being  daily  swelled.  The  cause  has  also  received  the  sanction  ot 
eminent  judges  and  distinguiehcd  politicians,  of  practising  barristers  and  attorncjii 
and  of  several  British  chambers  of  commerce.  In  France,  Belgium,  Rhenish  P"*^ 
Denmark,  Spain,  and  even  in  Turkey,  tribunals  of  commerce  are  estAblished,  at  whiffl 
disputes  are  adjusted  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  In  view  of  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  system,  it  may  be  regarded  as  surprising  that  its  intr^ 
duction  into  Great  Britain  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Lord  Brougham  has  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference  to  tribunals  of  commerce,  that  **  the  admiraW« 
working  of  the  system  it  was  impossible  to  describe  in  any  language  beyond  its  mer- 
its," and  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  M.  P.,  states  that  on  looking  over  the  report  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  commerce  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  sat  in  Paris,  he  found  that 
it  disposed  of  more  cases  in  one  day  than  all  the  civil  tribunals  in  France  settled  ift 
one  month.  The  comraitee  conclude  their  report  by  recommending  that  the  working 
machinery  of  the  association  be  immediately  and  effectively  organized,  so  as  to  ope- 
rate ezteoaively  on  public  opinion. 
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ADHCE  TO  BUSINESS  MEN. 
301*8  Journal  gives  a  brief  lecture,  ecnsible  and  well  timed,  which  the  readers 
UtreKanlM*  Magazine  would  do  well  to  ^  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest:** — 
oor  converse  with  the  world  avoid  anything  like  a  juggling  dexterity.  The 
use  of  dexterity  is  to  prevent  your  being  circumvented  by  the  cunning  of  othera 
k)  not  be  aggressive. 

essions  and  compromises  form  a  large  and  a  very  important  part  of  our  dealings 
here.  Concessions  must  generally  be  looked  upon  as  distinct  defeats ;  and  yoa 
cpect  no  gratitude  for  them.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
oDcessions,  but  this  will  be  done  more  wisely  when  you  understand  the  nature 

u  , 

aking  compromises,  do  not  think  to  gain  by  concealing  your  views  and  wishes. 
«  as  likely  to  suffer  from  its  not  being  known  how  to  please  or  satisfy  you,  as 
ly  attempt  to  overreach  you,  grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  your  wishes, 
y  is  in  some  instances  to  be  adopted  advisedly.  It  sometimes  brings  a  person 
m  when  nothing  el$e  could ;  when  his  mind  is  so  occupied  with  one  iaca,  tnat  he 
tely  over-estimates  its  relative  importance,  he  can  hardly  be  brought  to  look  at 
ject  calmly  by  any  force  of  reasoning.  For  this  disease  time  is  the  only  doctor, 
od  man  of  business  is  very  watchful,  both  over  himself  and  others,  to  prevent 
from  being  carried  against  his  sense  of  right  in  moments  of  lassitude.  After  a 
has  been  much  discussed,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  not,  there  comes  a  time 
U  parties  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  settled ;  and  there  is  then  some  danger 
Andiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  matter  being  taken  for  the  best 
often  worth  while  to  bestow  much  pains  in  gaining  over  foolidh  people  to  your 
thinking ;  and  you  should  do  it  soon.  Tour  reasons  will  always  have  some 
with  the  wise.  But  if  at  first  you  omit  to  put  your  arguments  before  the 
they  will  form  their  prejudices;  and  a  fool  is  often  very  consistent,  and  very 
repetition.  He  will  be  repeating  his  folly  in  season  and  out  of  season,  until  at 
las  a  hearing ;  and  it  is  hard  if  it  does  not  sometimes  chime  in  with  external 
itanccs. 

an  of  business  should  take  care  to  consult  occasionally  with  persons  of  a  nature 
iffercnt  from  his  own.  To  very  few  are  given  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form 
man  of  business.  Thus  a  man  may  have  the  sternness  and  the  fixedness  of 
3  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  yet  these  qualities  prevent  him,  perhaps, 
itering  into  the  characters  of  those  about  him.  He  is  likely  to  want  tact.  He 
unprepared  for  the  extent  of  versatility  and  vacillation  in  other  men.  But 
efects  and  oversights  might  be  remedied  by  consulting  with  persons  whom  he 
to  be  possessed  of  the  qualities  supplementary  to  his  own.  Men  of  much  depth 
1  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  counsel ;  for  it  does  not  easily  deface  their  own  char- 
lor  render  their  purposes  indistinct. 


A  FORTUNE  MADE  BY  AN  ACT  OF  KINDNESS. 

American  readers  have  heard  of  Swaim,  the  author  of  "  Swaim*s  Panacea,** 
w,  being  a  bookbinder,  he  came  to  find  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  volume  he 
iding,  the  receipt  for  the  celebrated  medicine  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
f  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him.  Something  like  this,  was  the  lucky  acci- 
ikh  made  Day  and  his  eminent  blacking  so  famous.  Day  was  a  hair-dresser 
mble  way,  and  was  beneficent  and  cliaritable  in  the  extreme;  one  day  a  soldier 

his  shop,  and  stated  that  he  had  a  long  march  before  him  to  reach  his  regiment ; 
I  money  was  gone,  and  nothing  but  sickness,  fatigue,  and  punishment  awaited 
less  he  could  get  a  lift  on  a  coach.  The  worthy  barber  presented  him  with  a 
when  the  grateful  soldier  exclaimed,  **Ood  bless  you  sir — how  can  I  ever  re- 
X  thirl  f  I  have  nothing  in  this  world  except " — pulling  a  dirty  piece  of  paper 
B  pocket — ''a  receipt  for  blacking:  it  is  the  best  ever  was  seen  ;  many  a  half- 
have  I  had  for  it  from  the  officers,  and  many  bottles  have  I  sold ;  may  you  be 
get  something  for  it  to  repay  this  you  have  given  to  a  poor  soldier ;  your  kind- 
lever  can  either  repay  or  forget."  Mr.  Day,  who  was  a  shrewd  man,  inquired 
:  truth  of  the  story,  tried  the  blacking,  and  finding  it  good,  commenced  the 
eture  and  sale  of  it,  and  realized  the  immense  fortune  of  which  be  died  pos- 
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THE  SNAIL  TRADE  Iff  FRANCE. 

We  learn  from  our  Parisian  contemporaries,  that  the  snail  is  becomii^  a  fashionabj^ 
article  of  diet,  and  that  for  several  months  past  a  particular  place  has  been  »pprop*Z. 
ated  for  their  sale  in  the  Paris  fish-market,  in  the  south-east  angle,  near  the 
aters  and  fresh  water  fish.   "Snails,"  says  one  of  the  French  jouruaU, " were high^^ 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  our  masters  in  gastronomy,  and  are  now  raised  in  mwy 
the  departments  with  success.   In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Capuchins  of  Fritoji^^ 
recovered  the  art  of  breeding  and  fattening  snails,  an  art  which  is  not  lost  in  our  ^^^^ 
for  in  Franche-Comte,  Loraine  and  Burgundy,  they  raise  excellent  snails,  which  find 
aure  demand  in  the  Paris  market   There  are  now  fifty  restaurats,  and  more  thi 
twelve  hundred  private  tables  in  Paris,  where  snails  are  accepted  as  a  delicacy  b 
fipom  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  consumers.   The  monthly  consumption  of  t  ■ 
molluscan  is  estimated  at  half  a  million.   The  market  price  of  the  great  vineyi 
■nails  is  from  2f.  50c.  to  8f.  60c.  per  hundred,  while  those  of  the  hedges,  woods,  ' 
forests,  bring  only  from  2f.  to  2f.  25.   The  proprietor  of  the  mailUry  in  the  "r-^ 
of  Dijon,  is  said  to  net  over  7,000  francs  annually. 


THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  STATESMAN. 

There  were  two  men  of  one  city :  the  one  was  a  merchant ;  the  other  was  a  state^^Mj 
man.  One  made  himself  known  through  the  world;  his  name  was  in  the  mouth  oi 
Kings ;  mankind  did  him  honor.  The  other  was  known  in  the  secluded  home  of  wani^™t; 
and  the  orphan's  blessing  followed  wherever  he  trod  :  and  his  thoughts  were  for  1  lis 
fellow  man ;  while  no  night  closed  in,  without  something  done  by  him,  to  cheer  \  hs 
atruggling,  or  solace  ihe  sorrowing. 

ll^ese  two  men  were  known  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  one,  as  a  man  of  stu^^Jy, 
whose  nights  were  filled  with  cares  of  state,  and  whose  days  were  rich  in  vpeey  h: 
while  the  other  bore  no  laurels  of  oratory,  and  no  victorious  trophies  of  legal  or  le^^gu^ 
lative  conquest.  These  two  men  died.  And  many  pens  and  prints  and  toogues^^ro- 
fend  and  eulogize  the  one,  while  a  silent  gratitude  and  love  praise  the  other.  ^ETns 
ooe,  has  tlie  nation's  regard  for  his  power :  the  other  reposes  in  the  warna  affection  of 
many  sincere  hearts,  for  his  goodness.  The  one  obtains  the  nation's  praise :  the  ot^fcaer, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan's  prayer ! 


MONET  ENOUGH  TO  BREAK  ON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nonpareil,  writing  from  Zanesville.  Ohio,  tella  the  foUoi 
anecdote  of  a  rich  father  and  son : —  ,  .. 

"Zanesville  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  corruptible — in  wealth  and  all  its  ^"^^^JJ* 
ants.   One  of  the  richest  men  here  is  Mr.  Sturgcs,  who  has  acquired  some  $300,  ^-'vvi 
or  more.   lie  is  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  man,  very  nervous,  and  somewhat  ecceifc-  "g^c. 
Being  one  of  the  first  settlers,  he  has  not  brought  around  his  family  those  ruinou^» 
fluences  that  gcnerallv  destroy  rich  families.   When  his  son  William  came  of  matu 
he  asked  the  old  man  for  capital  to  start  on.  The  father  gave  the  son  $10,000. 
that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  break  on.   "Bill"  took  the  $10,000,  and  inste^^p' 
breaking,  acquired  a  fortune  in  less  than  ton  years,  equal  to  that  of  his  father.   IS-*  » 
an  extensive  private  banker,  engaged  in  milling,  Ac.   Occasionally  the  youth  vent 
into  deep  water,  and  the  father  undertakes  to  restrain  him ;  but  "  Bill's**  repl^  'J 
*|perhaps  you  want  the  $10,000;  if  so,  the  chinks  are  ready  for  principal  and  intereat 
This  is  a  rare  case — not  often  do  we  find  the  sons  of  the  rich  successful  in  speculatioa 


COMPANY  IN  FRANCE  FOR  SALVAGE  ON  SHIPS. 

Pablic  notice  has  been  given  in  the  French  Qoverment  Journal,  of  thecompletioeof  a 
company  for  the  salvage  of  ships,  with  a  capital  of  240,000  francs.  The  coocecsioo 
was  originally  granted  by  the  Russian  Government,  sanctioned  in  France  by  the  Seotts, 
in  July  and  August,  1852  ;  and  the  company  has  now  secured  the  prior  right  of  pro- 
oeding  to  the  assistance  and  rescue  of  all  ships  and  derelicts,  in  the  Qnlf  of  Finliiid 
or  OQ  the  coasta  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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7\m*8  Cabin ;  or^  Life  among  the  Loxoly.  By  Harriet  Becoher  Stowi. 
id  Edition.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Original  designs  by  Billimqs  ;  en- 
y  Baker  &.  Smith.  8vo.,  pp.  660.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &.  Co. 
I  of  this  work  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  modern  literature. 
»n  publishers  have  issued  three  different  editions,  and  have  sold  nearly. 
}d  thousand  copies,  and  the  supply  is  at  this  time  of  writing  scarcely  equal 
md.  It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  modern  languages,  and  the 
'  of  editions  and  copies  issued  in  Europe  is  greater  than  in  this  country.  It 
s  a  matter  of  course,  eulogized  by  the  "  higher  law,**  and  condemned  in  no 
erms  by  the  "  lower  law  "  party.  The  present  edition  is  got  up  in  a  su- 
its numerous  illustrations  are  executed  with  skill,  and  it  is  printed  with  a 
indsome  type,  and  on  the  most  costly  paper.  ^ It  is  a  model  of  the  book- 
of  the  day.  The  character  of  the  work,  however  variously  estimated,  is 
own  to  Deed  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the  Merchantt* 

Ministry  of  Taunton,  with  Incidental  Notices  of  other  Professions.  By 
loPKiNS  Emery.  With  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  Hon.  Francis  BATLiBa. 
2mo.,  pp.  394  and  860.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
tly  the  design  of  these  volumes  to  make  ii  slight  addition  to  the  general 
•wledge  concerning  the  New  England  fathers.  But  this  by  no  means  ex- 
r  true  character.  They  are  exceedingly  rich  in  those  facts  and  circumstan- 
id  greatly  in  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of  New  England  clergy,  and 
i  social  habits  and  spirit.  It  is  true  the  leading  idea  in  them  is  **  the  Min- 
mton  "  in  Massachusetts;  but  around  this  radiates  some  of  the  most  genial 
ew  England  life,  especially  its  religious  life.  These  reminiscences  should 
rer  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  ever  new  development  of  the  value  of 
ons  which  the  men  of  those  early  das  s  were  enableci  to  establish.  There 
*  recurring  too  often  to  first  principles — of  asking  with  undue  warmth  and 
after  the  old  paths,  or  of  keeping  too  much  in  mind  the  ancient  land- 

iphs  for  Freedom,  12mo.,  pp.  263.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co. 
me  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rochester  Ladies*  Anti-Slavery 
d  contains  articles  in  prose  or  verse  from  statesmen,  divines,  poets,  and 
ding  such  names  as  W.  H.  Seward,  Horace  Mann.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
ick  W.  Holland,  John  Pierpont,  John  G.  Whittier,  Mrs.  H.  E.  B.  Stowe, 
almost  equally  well  known  in  or  out  of  the  Anti-Slavery  world.  The 
ily  possesses  its  full  share  of  literary  merit.  It  will  not,  however,  attract 
a,  or  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  our  friends  in  the  "  sunny  South." 

pository  of  Wit  and  Humor :  comprising  more  Vian  One  Thousand  Ann 
dd  Scraps,  Off-hand  Hits,  and  Humorous  Sketches.  Selected  and  arranged 
PAYETTE  Byuo.v,  M.  D.,  Ruthor  of  "  Reminiscences  of  History,"  **  Daring 
Women,"   Random  Shot,"  etc    12mo.,  pp.  892.   Boston :  John  P.  Jewett 

collection  of  the    gems  of  wit  and  humor,"  gathered  from  all  sourcee. 
!  anecdotes,  incidents,  dec,  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  others  of  more  re- 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  collecfion  of  its  sixe  and  kind  that  has  fallen 
)tice. 

lions  of  a  New  England  Bride  and  of  a  Southern  Matron.  By  Carouns 
12mo.,  pp.  403.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
an,  the  author  of  these  sketches,  was  bom,  "  reared,**  and  married  in  New 
d  soon  after  the  last  event  removed  with  her  husband,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
rleston,  South  Carolina.  These  sketchea  are  therefore  the  result  of  her 
A  a  "  bride  "  in  New  England,  and  a  "  matron  '*  in  the  South.  The  recol- 
in  the  form  of  agreeable  stories,  founded  on  real  life,  and  they  are  told 
>manly  delicacy  and  grace. 
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64 — Ander9on*9  American  Villa  Architecture  in  1858 ;  eontainitiff  Plant  and EUfHt 
tiouSf  with  a  Description  of  Eighteen  Villas  and  Three  Country  ChurcJuz,  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  <fe  Co. 

This  promises  to  be,  judging  from  the  first  part  now  before  as,  the  most  splendid 
and  valuable  work  of  its  class  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  author, 
is  a  man  of  large  experience,  having  spent  thirty  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
Architecture  in  its  various  departments ;  and  after  studying  in  his  travels  the  archi- 
tecture of  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  <tc.,  he  now  produces  a  style  alto- 
gether new,  and  at  once  suited  to  our  climate,  the  magnificence  of  our  scenery,  and 
tne  wants  of  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  education  and  enterprise  entitlB 
them  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  a  country  villa  of  a  character  worthy  of  its  owier, 
in  arrangement  and  appearance ;  and  at  the  same  time  economical  as  regards  the  coet 
of  erection.  The  worK  is  to  be  completed  in  seven  parte,  each  containing  three  sepa- 
rate designs.  We  commend  it  to  our  enterprising  "  Merchant  Princes  **  who  wish  to 
retire  from  the  "  din  and  dust"  of  the  city,  to  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

7. — 77/<?  Water  Cure  in  Chronic  Diseases ;  an  exposition  of  the  Causes^  Progress,  oni 
Terminations  of  Nenmis  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  Lungs,  Nenet, 
Limbs,  and  Skin  ;  and  of  their  Treatment  by  Water  and  other  Hygiene  Means,  Bj 
James  Manbt  Gullt,  M.D.   12mo.,  pp.  404.   New  York:  John  Pntnam. 
A  new  edition  of  a  work  that  has  obtained  a  wide  repute  among  lay  as  well  •* 
professional  Hydropathists.   Dr.  Gully,  the  author,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  W***' 
Cure  establishment  at  Malvern  (England,)  was  originally  a  learned  Member  of  tbe 
Alopathic  school,  enjoying  a  most  extensive  practice,  and  consequently  brought  tlift 
aystem  of  Pressnitz,  of  which  he  is  a  much  more  accomplished  practitioner,  and  expo* 
nent,  all  the  experience  and  learning  of  the  past.   It  is  one  of  the  most  elegantly 
written  medical  works  in  the  English  language. 

^.-—Pictxtres  of  St.  Petersburg.  By  Edward  Jerrmann.  Translated  from  the  ari^ 
inal  German  by  Frederick  Hardman.  12mo.,  pp.  232.  New  York  r  Georgo  *• 
Putnam  «fe  Co. 

Mr.  Jerrmann  draws  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  picture  of  the  Russian  capital- 
He  is  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  rather  approves  tl**** 
blames  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  Empire  of  the  Autocrat  It  is  on  the  wU^'** 
an  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

9.  — Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad.   By  Richard  B.  Kimdall,  author  of  "St 
ger,"  etc.    I'imo.,  pp.  261.   New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired  the  "  St.  Leger  "  papers  of  this  author,  willn^^^ 
no  other  recommendation  for  the  present  graceful  and  graphic  sketches  ;  or,  as  ^^?^ 
friend  Willis  would  say,  "  inklings  of  adventure  "  abroad.    Putnam  is  not  excelled- 
the  style  of  getting  up  books. 

10.  — Speeches :    By  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Babbinqton  Macaulat.  IT- 
Author  of  "the  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Seeor*-^^ 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Pome,"  "  Essays  from  Edinburgh  Review"  etc.    In  2  voU,  12  rf**^ 
pp.  402  and  403.   New  York :  Redfield. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Speeches  of  a  celebrated  English  histiri^;^ 
and  statesman,  ehould  be  first  collected  and  published  in  a  connected  form  in  ^"^T 
United  States.   Such  however,  id  the  fact,  as  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and  reprinted  in  a  complete  series  from  IC^^' 
zard's  Parliamentary  Debates.   They  embrace  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Macaul^.^  * 
course  in  the  House  of  Commons,  arranged  in  chronological  order.   Francis  claiot**' 
and  justly,  in  om-  judgment,  for  Mr.  M.  the  first  rank  of  the  speakers  of  the  day — 
less  for  the  literary  and  historical  illustrations  of  his  speeche?.  than  for  their  fideli^ 
to  the  immediate  interests?  of  the  discussions.   The  volumes  arc  published  in  a  styl^ 
every  way  worthy  of  their  contents,  and  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Redlielo» 
the  publisher. 

11  — Delia's  Doctors ;  or,  a  Glance  Behind  the  Scenes.  By  Hannah  GARDNsa  CaxAMU. 
New  York :  Fowlers  6l  Wells. 

A  tale  designed  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  quackery  in  the  medkil 
profession. 
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-  Voie€9  from  ths  Mountains  and  from  the  Orowd,  By  Ghablbs  Maokat.  18mo^ 
K  373.    BostoD :  Tickoor,  Reid  <&  Fields. 

Its  collection  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Macxat  was  made  at  the  instance  of  James  T. 
is,  of  the  firm  whose  name  appears  in  the  title  page  quoted  above.  It  includes 
>  small  volumes,  published  at  intervals  in  England,  under  the  title  of "  Voices 
the  Crowd,  Voices  from  the  Mountains,  and  Town  Lyrics,"  besides  many  fugitive 
iB  (gathered  from  periodical  publications  and  other  works.  Mr.  Mackay  justly 
B  among  the  friends  of  human  progress,  and  these  poems  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
rs  to  indulge  in  the  same  aspirations  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  in  the  same 
mt  love  of  nature  in  which  the  author  indulges  himself.  The  lyrical  pieces  were, 
Ak9  most  part,  written  in  a  time  of  political  and  social  agitation  in  aid  of  the  poor 
oppresaea  of  England. 

"Adventures  in  Fairy  Land,  By  Richard  IIenrt  Stoddard.  "With  engravings 
Ma  de^iigns  by  Oertel.   Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

.  Tery  pleasant  and  tasteful  volume  of  fairy  tales,  that  cannot  fail  of  affording  the 
thfal  admirers  of  fairy-land  a  delightful  repast  The  illustrations  are  pretty,  and 
book  is  altogether  attractive  in  form  and  matter. 

•^Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  By  M.  Guizot.  12mo.,  pp.  860.  New  York :  Harper 
k  Brothers. 

riua  essay  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  originally  appeared  aa 
introduction  to  the  French  edition  of  Shakspeare's  complete  works,  which  was 
blished  in  Paris  in  1821.  These  essays,  which  have  been  enlarged,  now  constitute, 
•ome  sort,  proofs  in  support  of  the  ideas  which,  in  1821,  M.  Quizor  endeavored  to 
^•lop  regarding  the  nature  of  dramatic  art  in  general,  and  the  particular  and  diver- 
ge! furms  it  has  assumed  among  those  nations  and  in  those  ages  in  which  it  has 
le  with  the  greatest  brilliancy — ac  art  which  has  ever  remained  invmcibly  popular, 
has  never  ceased  to  charm  all  men,  either  by  its  master-pieces,  or  by  its  sparkling 
ties, 

^The  Gentle  Shepherd  A  Pastoral  Comedy,  By  Allan  Raksat.  With  a  Life 
^  the  Author,  and  the  opinions  of  various  eminent  men  on  the  work,  (be.  New 
ork:  William  Go  wans. 

^ho  has  not  heard  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd  t  Wm.  Roscoe,  no  mean 
lority,  describes  it  as  exhibiting  rusticity  without  vulgarity,  and  elegant  sentiment 
^«ut  affectation.  The  characters  of  the  piece  engage  in  the  humblest  occupation 
kout  degradation.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  thin^  of  the  kind  in  our  language, 
"we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Gowan^  for  bringing  an  edition  of  it  out  in  his  antique  but 
^tiful  style.  The  present  edition  embraces  a  glossary  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Scot- 
poets. 

— The  Western  Journal  and  Civilian,  M.  Tarrer  and  H.  Cobb,  Editors  and  Pro- 
rietors.   St.  Louis. 

Ilia  monthly,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Internal  Improvements,  Com- 
'ce,  Public  Policy,  and  Polite  Literature,  has  reached  its  fifty-seventh  monthly 
^ber.  It  is  to  the  South  and  West  what  De  Bow's  Review  is  to  the  Southern 
tea.  Its  editorial  papers  are  well  considered,  and  selections  well-timed  and  ju> 
ooa. 

^The  Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy.  With  Fifteen  Engraved  Illustrations  of 
inportant  Subjects,  from  Drawings  by  Dr.  Johnson.  By  Edward  Johnson,  M.  D. 
^  468.   New  York :  John  Wiley. 

^is  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  practical  treatises  on  hydropathy,  or  the 
ter-cure,  that  has  yet  been  published.  The  author  is  no  empiric,  but  a  man  with  a 
olar  professional  education  and  a  large  practice,  who  was  led  to  adopt  that  system 
matment  which  he  found  from  experience  to  be  the  m^st  efficient  remedial  agent 
Jie  care  of  diseases. 

-^Sliakupeare  Laconics.  A  Selection  of  Pithy  Sentences  from  Shakspeare,  de- 
igoed  as  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  the  Student  and  General  Reader.  18mo.,pp.228. 
^niladelphia :  C.  G.  Henderson. 

lie  contents  of  this  little  volume  consists  of  short  and  pithy  sentences  from  the 
^a  of  Shakspeare,  which  will  be  found  most  serviceable  to  public  apeakera  for  oc- 
mial  quotation. 
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19.  — The  Footpath  and  Highway,  or  Wanderingi  of  an  American.   Bj  BnciAiav 

MottAN.   Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co. 

The  taste  for  pedestrian  traveling  is  decidedly  on  the  increase  among  as :  a  nataral 
reaction  in  this  age  of  railway  rushing  over  the  earth.  Bayard  Taylor,  *•  The  Ameri- 
can Farmer,"  and  Mr.  Moran,  tho  author  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  us,  hare  set  a 
good  example,  which  is  likely  to  have  many  imitators.  If  yoa  would  see  a  oouDtry, 
you  must  walk  through  it :  if  you  would  know  a  people  you  must  walk  among  them. 
Mr.  Moran,  in  1851-52,  traveled,  m ably  on  foot,  through  England  (visiting  all  the 
counties  but  three)  and  saw  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  writes  plainly,  point- 
edly and  vividly.  lie  describes  with  minuteness,  so  minutely  and  fullv  indeed,  that 
his  book  would  serve  very  well  as  a  guide  and  handbook  to  the  traveler  who  would 
follow  in  bis  steps  on  the  Footpath  and  Highway.  The  book  is  very  appropriately 
dedicated  to  John  Grigg,  Esq.,  "in  testimony  of  his  great  exertions  in  promotiog  ana 
extending  throughout  the  South  and  West  a  pure  and  sterling  literature." 

20.  — Uistory  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  declared  bi/  Act  of  Congress,  June  ISth,  1812,  and  concluded  by  Peace, 
February  Ibth,  1815.  By  Coarles  J.  IwoEnsoLL.  Second  Scries.  2  yoIs.,  8vol, 
pp.  418  and  374.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co. 

No  history  of  the  second  war  of  the  United  States  has  been  heretofore  published 
which  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  accuracy  of  its  details  or  the  life-like  spirit  of  ita 
narrative.  The  author  entered  fully  into  the  enthusiasm  of  an  American  patriot^  and 
he  has  imparted  his  feelings  to  his  narrative.  He  also  presents  us  with  extremely  in- 
teresting personal  details  of  Napoleon,  much  of  which  was  related  to  him  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  Tiiere  may  be  occasionally  faulU  of  style,  but  these  the  reader  willingly 
forgives,  in  consideration  of  the  interest  and  instruction  of  the  narrative. 

21.  — Tiie  History  of  Kcw  York  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  Bj 
W.  H.  CAarENTEa  dc  T.  S.  A&Tnun.  ISmo.,  pp.836.  Philadelphia:  Lippinootti 
Grambo,  <&  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  histories  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  The 
present  volume,  like  the  preceding,  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  clear,  concbe,  and  sao- 
cinct  history  of  the  State,  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  day.  It  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  but  a  work  originally  treated,  and  elaborated  with  care  and  im- 
partiality. 

22.  — The  Beauties  and  Deformities  of  Tobacco  Using;  or,  its  Ludicrous  and  its  Sol- 
emn  liealities.   By  L.  B.  Coles,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 


The  author  of  this  work  seems  to  have  written  under  the  fullest  conyiction  of  its 
-fatal  ravages  upon  human  health  and  longevity.  Its  **  physical  and  moral  deformities** 
are  discussed  in  a  pungent  and  forcible  manner,  and  its  personal,  social,  domestic,  and 
public  "  beauties,"  treated  with  a  degree  of  irreverence  that  would  shock  tho  nerves 
of  the  banker- poet  Charles  Sprague,  who,  with  many  others,  loves  the  weed  "  in 
"learned  doctors*  spite." 

28.  Pleasant  Pages  for  Young  People:  or  Book  of  Home  Education  and  Entertain- 
ment. By  S.  Paoi7T  Newcombc  With  numerous  illustrations.  ISmo.,  pp.  426 
Boston  :  Gould  <&  Lincoln. 

This  work  happily  belongs  to  a  class  of  books,  which  aim  rather  to  reconcile  plea- 
sure with  useful  instruction  than  merely  to  mingle  them.  The  information  it  contains 
is  authentic,  the  scientific  expositions  accurate,  and  the  moral  tone  just ;  and  tho  whole 
is  conveyed  in  a  style  well  fitted  to  form  a  pure  taste  in  the  rising  generation. 

24.  Waverley  Novels.   Illustrated  Edition.   Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey  <&  Co. 

We  have  received  the  twenty  sixth  and  seventh  volumes,  which  complete  the  se- 
ries. It  is,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  best  and  cheapesit  editions  of  Scott's  nor- 
els  that  have  yet  emanated  from  the  press  in  this  country. 

26.  The  Spring-Time  of  Life;  or.  Advice  to  Youth.    By  Rev.  David  Magtb,  D. 

klizabethtowu,  N.  J.   18mo.,  pp.  828.   New  York:  Robert  Carter  <Sc  Brother. 
This  work  is  designed  to  inculcate  ]c8£ons  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  to  incite  ov 
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tL^Li/e  of  Mrs,  Eliza  A.  Seton,  Foundrest  and  firzt  superior  of  the  Sisters  or 
Daughters  of  Charily,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with  copious  extracts  frcm 
ker  writings,  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Sisterhood,  from  its  foundation  to  ths 
present  time.  By  Kev.  Coarles  J.  White,  D.D.  12mo.,  pp.  681.  New  York: 
Edward  Dunigao. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  woman,  who 
deroted  all  her  energy  and  powers  to  labors  of  genuine  piety  and  charity.  Her  attain* 
meats  were  such  as  to  impart  instruction  to  all  readers,  and  her  memoir  cannot  be 
perused  without  profit  by  every  well  disposed  mind.  It  is  true  she  was  of  the  Roman 
iitth,  but  we  are  disposed  to  infer  that  religious  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  is  not 
neceisarily  an  element  of  Christian  charity.  The  account  of  the  sitsterhood  also  ia 
quite  full   The  work  is  remarkably  well  written. 

27. — A  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Boston,  8vo.,  pp.  270.  Bot- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  embraces  an  account  of  Mr.  Webster's  last  autumn 
it  Marshfield,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  scholar  Professor  Felton,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  illness  and  death ;  the  proceedings  of  the  city  government  of 
Boston  and  the  various  associations;  political  and  literary  institutions,  <tc,  and  closes 
vith  the  eulogy  of  the  Rev.  Qeorge  S.  IIillard,  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  per- 
formance, delivered  in  Fanucil  Hall  before  the  government  and  citizens  of  Boston.  It 
is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  a  finely-executed  view  of  his  Marsh- 
field  residence. 

28.  — Tlie  Works  of  John  Adams,  Second  President  of  the  United  States :  with  a  Life 
o^  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  his  Grandson  Charles  F.  Adams. 
vols.  6  and  7.   8vo.,  pp.  550  and  675.   Boston :  Little  &  Brown. 

In  these  two  volumes  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  political 
writings  of  Mr.  Adams ;  especially  his  juFtly  celebrated  "  Discourse  on  Davila,"  and 
the  conclusion  of  his  **  Defence  of  the  American  Constitution."  The  letters,  of  which 
there  are  copious  extracts,  form  an  important  part  of  his  political  correspondence. 
The  student  of  our  national  history  will  welcome  these  volumes  for  the  ample  illus- 
tration which  they  afford  of  the  author's  character,  and  of  the  times  in  which  ho  lived. 
A.  few  notes  by  lie  editor  are  appended,  which  are  prepared  with  care  and  judgment. 

29.  — Five  Years  in  a  Oovemment  Exploring  Expedition ;  to  the  Island  of  Madeira^ 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  Brazil,  Coast  of  Patagonia,  Chili,  Peru,  d'c.  By  Lieut.  Georob 
M.  CoLYOooREssEs,  U.S.  Navy,  an  Officer  of  the  Expedition.  12mo.,  pp.  363.  New 
York :  Cornish,  Lamport  <&  Co. 

This  work  embraces  a  great  variety  of  incidents  occurring  on  board  ship,  dcscrip- 
tioDS  of  natural  scenery,  manners  and  customs,  government,  religion,  and  Commerce. 
It  has  been  compiled  from  a  diary,  which  the  author  kept  in  obedience  to  a  "  general 
order "  from  the  Navy  Department,  which  was  frequently  submitted  to  the  com- 
(i&ander-in-chief  of  the  expedition — a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  afford  a  sof- 
Qcient  guaranty  for  the  correctness  of  the  information  the  volume  contains. 

80w — Kouvellettes  of  the  Musicians.  8vo.,  pp.  853.  New  York:  Cornish,  Lamport  A 
Co. 

niis  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume  embraces  a  series  of 
tiooTellettes,  founded  on  incidents  that  really  occurred  in  the  artist's  life,  presenting  at 
the  same  time  illustrations  of  his  character  and  the  style  of  his  works.  Conversations 
itre  introduced  relating  to  the  musical  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  The  view 
^iTen  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  works  of  different  artists,  show  the  elevatmg 
tKiflaence  of  virtue,  and  the  power  of  vice  to  distort  even  the  loftiest  gifts  of  heaven 
Uito  a  corse  and  a  reproach. 

Bl. — Foot-Prints  of  TVuth;  or.  Voice  of  Humanity,  By  John  Cole  Hagrn.  With 
ninstrations  by  Chafman,  CaANcn  dc  Walcutt,  engraved  on  steel  by  Mr.  Roe.  8?a, 
pp.  144.  New  York :  Cornish  &  Lamport 

This  is  an  effort  by  the  combination  of  Art  and  Poetry  to  delineate  some  of  those 
fearful  master  vices  which  control  the  affections  of  mankind.  The  verse  contains 
tiarmonj'and  fire,  the  engravings  are  striking  and  well  executed,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Tolome  is  as  tasteful  as  an  annual   it  cannot  be  read  without  strongly  im- 

Wiling  the  mind.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  choice  gift-books  of  the  pnM. 
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82.  — Fxposition  of  the  Orammattcal  Structure  of  the  English  Language :  Being 
Atttmpt  to  Furnish  an  Approved  Method (f  Teaching  Orammar,  for  thf  iiw  oj 
Schools  and  Colleges.   By  Joiix  Mulligan.    12mo.,  pp.  676.    New  York:  D.  Ap* 
pleton  &  Co. 

We  regard  this  as  by  far  the  most  important  and  able  work  on  the  structure  of  out 
laoguogc,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  press.   Commencing  at  the  elements  or 
first  principles  of  languajjje,  the  author  proceeds  in  a  strictly  logical  onler  to  develc^P 
the  nature  and  power  of  every  "  part "  of  speech,  and  every  circumiifance  of  a  seti- 
tence.   Some  pi»rtions  of  the  woik,  especially  on  the  nature  of  Words  and  Tenses*,  ai^ 
remarkable  ppecimens  of  acute  and  logical  leasoning,  such  as  are  rarely  met  witb* 
By  the  method  of  thifl  book,  if  a  person  once  lenrns  grammar  he  will  understand 
thoroughly,  and  easily  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject 

83.  — 71ie  Guide  to  Knoiclcdge :  heihg  a  Collection  of  Useful  and  Familiar  Quesiio^* 
and  AfiKucrs  on  everyday  Subjects,  adapted  for  Young  Persons,  and  arranged 

the  motit  simple  and  easy  language.  By  Eliza  Robbins.  ]6mt>.,  pp.  417.  N'e'W 
York :  D.  Appleton  «t  Co. 

The  title  of  this  work  explains  very  fully  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  very  c'vi- 
dent  tliut  no  youth  can  peruse  it  with  car^  without  acquiring  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation such  as  is  usually  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  and  often  at  dbtant  intervaK  To 
young  persons  it  is  worth  vastly  more  than  its  pecuniary  cost. 

di.Scenes  in  Palestine.   By  a  Pilgrim  of  1861.    ISrac,  pp.  126. '  Boston:  Cros'by 
(b  Nichols. 

Although  a  little  volume,  and  designed  expressly  for  children,  tliis  work  bears  u  pon 
its  face  marks  of  merit,  which  are  too  often  wanting  in  large  histories.   The  aullnor 
very  modestly  states  tluit  "it  is  written  on  purpose  for  children,  under  the  impulse  of 
lending  the  religious  teacher  some  aid  in  clearing  away  the  mist  which  hides  frooa  so 
many  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  the  go^pel  story.'*    Yet  everywhere  the  fresh, 
truthful,  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  Rev.  Ficdt-rick  W.  Holland  shines  forth  io  itB 
pages,  animating  and  inspiring  every  genial  spirit  with  a  renewed  love  for  the  tm^ 
the  beautiful,  and  the  noble  in  the  world  and  in  humanity.   It  is  this  healthy  and  ele- 
vated tunc,  constantly  leading  the  reader  forward  in  hope  and  in  thought,  which  gives 
a  vital  interest  to  all  this  accomplished  writer  touches,  and  clothes  his  sentiments  with 
rare  moral  beauty. 

86.  — Ticelve  Lectures  on  the  Connection  Between  Science  and  revealed  Religion,  De- 
livered in  Rome.  By  Cardinal  Wiskman.  4th  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo.,  pp.  WO 
(b  3G3.    Baltimore:  Murj>hy  <&  Co. 

The  topic3  of  these  excellent  lectures  are  "  The  comparative  study  of  ltDgi»g**» 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  race  ;  the  natural  sciences ;  early  hu^tory ;  Archw* 
ology ;  and  oriental  literature."  They  are  written  with  richness  and  eloquence  of  *tyl« 
and  are  both  eloquent  and  instructive.  The  relations  of  science  and  religion  arebiO' 
died  with  liberality  and  ability. 

U.— The  Faded  Jlope.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigournkt.  18mo.,  pp.  264.  Ntw  York: 
Robert  Carter  <k  Brother. 

An  interesting  tribute  renderad  by  a  gifted  mother  to  an  amiable  and  prooiM 
son.  The  volume  embraces  the  childish  writings  of  that  son,  which  the  motbaf  ta* 
connected  by  the  incidents  of  a  brief  life,  but  little  varied.  It  will  interest  ind in- 
struct the  young. 

87.  — Daughters  of  China  ;  or.  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  in  the  Celestial  jBbpif^ 
By  Kliza  J.  Gillktt  Bridgman.  18mo.,  pp.  234.  New  Y'ork :  Robert  Carter  * 
Brother. 

Aside  from  the  missionary  character  of  the  little  volume,  the  authoress  depict^ 
•cenes  descriptive  of  idolatry,  and  visits  among  the  people  of  various  classes  illnsti*' 
tivc  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  wonderful  people,  the  Chinese. 

88.  —  Waverley  Novels,  Library  Fdition,  Boston :  S.  H.  Parker,  and  B.  R  Utu0f 
&  Co. 

Thi«  now  .ind  beautiful  edition  of  these  novels  has  reached  its  twenty-third  T€lom*i 
wiiich  contains  **  Count  Robert  of  Paris,*'  one  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 
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krl  I.— THE  HANUFACTDRES  OF  PARIS* 

W**OBT  OF  THB  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ON  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  PARIS. 

^-ARis  is  not  only  the  political  and  financial  center  of  France  ;  it  is  one 
'  "*»lie  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  also.  Those  who  think  of  it 
'  ^lie  home  of  pleasure,  the  seat  of  elegant  leisure,  of  art,  luxury,  and  ex- 
will  hear  with  surprise  that  no  leis  than  3l?5  different  branches  of  in- 
"*t.ry  are  carried  on  within  the  han  lieue  of  the  French  capital,  employing 
y  X847  no  less  than  407,346  persons,  and  producing  the  value  of 
i»B.%628,360  francs,  or  nearly  $300,000,000  in  that  year.  These  326 
l^ds  of  industry  have  been  classed  into  thirteen  groups,  the  enumeration 
^  ^hich  sufficiently  exhibits  the  variety  of  industrial  pursuits  at  Paris. 

I  Machioery,  and  works  in  metal& 
Chemical  products  and  pottery.  , 
**iffeig.  Carriages  and  saddlery, 

rj^^iturc  Printing  and  paper. 

^pi(iU4  metals.  Skins  and  leather. 

y^icles  de  Paris,  (or  fancy  articles.)  Turning  in  wood.  * 
^*«ads  and  woven  fabrics.  Basketwork. 

^^^e  take  these  statements  and  this  classification  from  a  source  of  reiy 
authority — the  great  report  on  the  industry  of  Paris,  published  by  the 
^^ernment.  For  a  copy  of  this  immense  report  of  some  1,300  pages  folio^ 
2^  are  indebted,  as  frequently  before  for  like  favor:*,  to  the  polite  attention 
^  Hons.  D.  L.  Rodet,  who  is  himself  an  able  and  active  member  of  the 


*  Matlsllqtts  d«  nndnstrle  a  Paris,  fkile  par  la  Chambre  de  Cammeree  pour  les  innsss,  18IM 
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CLamber  of  ConiTTierce,  which  has  set  the  first  example  of  a  thorough,  sjb- 
tematic  and  full  investigation  into  the  condition,  modes  of  life,  compensa- 
tion, habits,  and  prospects  of  the  mechanic  classes,  and  the  rehition  of  the 
employer  and  employed. 

This  great  work  had  its  origin  with  the  republican  government  of  1848. 
It  will  remain  one  of  the  monuments  (and  there  is  no  lack  of  them)  of  the 
practical  sympathy  of  that  government  with  tiie  laboring  class. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  visionary  turn  of  the  men  who,  in  1848,  were 
brought  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  France.  Lamartine,  above  all,  the  great 
leader  and  the  guiding  mind  of  that  movement,  has  been  set  down  as  a 
dreamer  and  a  visionary.  But  one  should  like  to  know  when,  in  Europe,  a 
no|)ular  revolution  has  been  brought  about  with  so  little  bloodshed,  and  so 
little  violation  of  private  rights;  in  short,  with  so  successful  and  practical  a 
result,  so  long  as  it  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  selfishness  and  passions 
of  bad  men,  as  the  revolution  of  February. 

Social  questions,  as  they  are  called,  occupy  every  day  more  and  more  the  ' 
minds  of  thinkers.    The  relations  of  buyer  and  seller,  of  employer  and  la- 
borer, the  family  relation,  the  economy  of  life,  the  influence  of  raaihinery, 
are  topics  of  constant  discussion.    There  is  every  shade  of  opinion  fromtho 
tenacity  of  the  conservative  to  the  radicalism  of  the  communist  But, 
whatever  side  one  may  take  in  these  controversies,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  must  be  agreed.    In  physical  sciences  we  recognize  butonesaf*^ 
basis  of  theory,  a  careful  study  of  facts — but  one  sure  method  of  correct 
generalization,  a  careful,  thorough,  searching  investigation  of  particulars.  I* 
is  difiicult  to  see  how  this  indispensable  rule  of  physical  science,  which 
also  the  basis  of  all  safe  metaphysical  study,  can  be  disregarded  in  tiie  study 
of  what  may  be  called  social  science.    Whatever  our  theories,  let  us  h»?d  * 
thorough  investigation  of  the  tacts  of  social  condition.    The  number  of  em* 
ployers  and  of  employed,  the  distribution  of  employment,  the  division  - 
labor,  the  right,  duty,  and  capacity  of  woman  for  labor,  the  rewards  of  Ubo' 
in  different  employments,  the  lodging,  food,  clothing  of  »he  labo  ing  classed* 
the  degree  and  means  of  education,  tlie  morals  and  manners,  the  Habilityto 
sickness  in  different  pursuits,  the  habit  of  saving,  the  insurance  of  he&lll** 
the  addiction  to  intemperance — all  these  are  topics  upon  which  we  wanttl*^ 
light  of  a  full  and  minute  collection  of  facts.    It  is  a  healthful  bign  thatoJ^ 
governments  and  statesmen  are  not  unmindfi  I  of  this  want.    The  inductic^ 
instinct  has  penetrated  into  Cabinets  and  Parliaments.  Hence,  the  censuses 
and  reports  of  Parliamentary  commissions,  which  in  our  day  are  doing  muc^ 
towards  making  known,  at  least,  our  wants. 

Why  is  it  that  the  same  enthusiasm  of  science,  which  sends  the  natural'' 
ist  in  search  of  some  new  species  over  a  whole  continent,  which  makes  * 
bot«mist  spend  years  in  completing  his  collection  of  curious  lichens  and  ferns — ^ 
why  does  not  some  such  z.'al  in  what  wo  should  consider  a  far  higher  lit»_^^ 
of  inquiry,  lead  students  of  social  questions  to  examine  with  the  utmost la"*^' 
nuteniss  of  investigation  all  the  ficts  of  social  condition,  in  order  tbattU^ 
laws  of  demand  and  supply,  the  influence  of  competition,  the  influence 
pursuits  on  health,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  lodging  of  laborers,  their  foo^ 
and  clothing,  and  the  problem  of  the  combination  of  a  reasonable  araoun* 
of  mentd  culture  with  the  rudest  forms  of  physical  labor,  may  be  fre(KJ 
from  all  the  uncertainties  which  now  make  tLe'.e  subjects  as  distressing 
the  man  of  science  as  to  the  man  of  feeling  ? 
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The  English  Parliamentary  commissions  have  fiimishc'l  some  spocimons 
of  inquiries  of  this  kind,  excellent  for  minuteness  and  tlioroupjhnoss.  But 
for  fullness  of  analysis  and  a  clear  presentation  of  results,  wo  must  look  to 
the  French,  who,  whether  they  are  determininfjf  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of 
an  andiscovercd  planet,  or  arranging  the  details  of  the  "dumb  show"  of  a 
new  balleU  display  the  same  f)atient  and  careful  accuracy. 

The  " Statistics  of  Industry  at  Paris"  is  a  model  of  what  such  reports 
eliould  be;  but,  although  fuller  and  more  carefully  arranged  than  any  pre- 
o^ing  report,  it  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind.    In  fact,  every  revolution  in 
P^Fance  has  led  to  such  investigations.    The  spirit,  the  instincjt  of  French 
clemocracy  is  a  very  soeial  one;  it  is  equality  as  well  as  liberty,  fraternity 
JSLS  wtll  as  equality.    Our  idea  of  equality  before  the  law,  co-existent  with 
frightful  inequalities  as  lo  the  means  of  living  and  the  intercourse  of  life,  it 
is   hard  for  a  French  democrat  to  understand.    Our  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
t,lie  individual,  which  deems  it  so  sacred  that  it  would  leave  a  man  free  to 
s-fc^rve  in  rags,  rather  than  interfere  with  his  liberty  so  far  ivs  to  put  him  in 
^"Lb^  way  of  taking  care  of  himself,  is  not  his  idea.    How  far  social  liberty^ 
i  ^    we  may  use  the  term,  can  l)e  brought  about  through  political  forms,  is 
y^^t  a  problem — a  problem  which  America  seems  destined     solve.  But 
«^nch  republicans  are  not  so  patient.    One  of  thf  ir  lirst  impulses  after  a 
*  "i^x  ccessful  revolution,  is  to  direct  their  newly  acquired  jjowers  to  that  cla^ 
measures,  by  which  the  material  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  may 
bettered,  and  the  distribution  of  property  equilizod.    In  one  night  the 
^  **^t  revolution  destroyed  the  whole  Feudal  system  of  property,  with  its  en- 
^■'^ils  and  preferences.    The  law  of  distributi(^n  by  which  the  estate  of  in- 
F'^^tates  is  divided  equally,  and  a  parent  is  not  ailowvd  to  wholly  disinherit 
^  V*  heirs,  is  a  fruit  of  the  first  revolution.    That  revolution,  in  fact,  was  the 
-^^*nlt  of  a  social  cause,  if  wo  may  so  speak,  rather  than  a  j>olitical  cause. 

was  not  rights,  but  food  ;  not  political  oppression,  but  physical  sLirvation, 
^^lich  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  that  great  change.  And  many  of  its 
^^^^t  social  results  France  did  not  lose,  and  every  revolution  that  has  follow- 
has  added  to  them,  and  she  enjoys  them  yet.  It  is  shallow  to  talk  of 
^Vje  entire  failure  of  the  revolutions  of  France.  It  is  narrow  to  refuse  the 
^ame  of  liberty  to  any  lil)erty  but  our  own,  and  that  of  the  Knglish  pat- 
^^m,  although  it  may  be  the  best. 

We  have  enlarged  more  than  we  intended  upon  this  topic,  but  have  not 
Pandered  from  the  point.  The  brief  sketch  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Sta- 
^istique^  of  previous  inquiries  ef  this  kind,  shows  what  a  growing  int<!ro5t 
t,)ic8e  subjects  excite  in  France.  It  is  after  great  political  commotions,  the 
Report  truly  remarks,  when  industry  sulVers  from  crises,  when  remedies,  or 
»\t  least  palliatives,  for  misery  are  sought  for  in  administrative?  measures,  that 
J>recise  information  upon  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  sought  after.  After 
t.he  great  events  of  1789,  under  the  empire,  at  the  rotjration,  after  the  rev- 
elation of  1830,  the  local  authorities  and  the  government  sought  information 
from  men  of  ex|>erience  and  commercial  bodies. 

This  was  the  cjise,  also,  after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Everywhere  the 
XatiUty  of  an  inquiry  into  the  general  and  sp.-cial  conditions  of  labor  was 
Iproclaimed.  The  National  Constitut'nt  Assembly  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
'instantly  commenced  throuirhout  France.  Under  these  cireum.stmces. tho 
C^haraber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  determined  to  carry  out  the  long-cherished 
{ilan  of  collecting  the  materials  of  a  complete  view  of  industry  at  Paris. 
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On  the  25th  of  May,  1848,  tlie  Constituent  Assembly  passed  the  deerea 
ve  have  mentioned.  The  inquiry  was  to  be  made  in  each  township,  under 
the  direction  of  the  jage  de  poixy  aided  by  a  committee,  composed  in  equal 
numbers  of  laborers  and  employers.  But  the  inquiry  was  to  be  completed 
within  a  month,  except  in  Paris  and  Algeria ;  obviously  much  too  short  a 
period  for  such  a  work.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  although  out  of  the 
2,847  townships  of  France,  2,177  made  returns,  these  statistics  furnish  little 
that  is  precise  and  reliable.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  report  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  which  has  performed  the  work  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  could  not  find  time  for.  Avoiding  all  que^ 
tions  of  doctrine,  the  committee  confined  itselt  to  a  limited  number  of  topioi^ 
such  as  the  facilities  for  manufacture  at  Paris,  the  value  of  manufactures,  the 
division  of  employment**,  the  number  of  employers  and  middle-men,  the 
number  of  workmen,  the  terms  and  rate. of  wages,  the  duration  and  degree 
of  dull  seasons,  and  lastly  the  material  effects  upon  industry  of  a  great  po- 
litical crisis. 

Almost  every  branch  of  industry  has  its  representatives  more  or  less  nu- 
merous at  Paris.  It  was  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  relatire 
importance  of  each,  the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  condition  in  life  of  the 
operative.  In  short,  the  object  to  be  effected  was  to  form  a  complete  exhib- 
it of  industry  at  Paris. 

It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  field  of  inquiry  and  to  fix  the  time,  so  as  to 
have  a  period  when  business  was  active  in  all  its  branches.  This  was  the 
case  in  1847,  the  year  to  which  the  inquiry  was  confined. 

And  it  was  strictly  to  the  city  of  Paris  that  the  inquiry  of  the  commb- 
eion  was  confined — to  the  city  witiiin  the  custom-house  limits  and  the  ban- 
lieue,  and  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Paris,  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
culture, which  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  city,  and  of  Commerce,  of  which 
Paris  is  the  great  center,  where  are  the  warehouses  of  the  great  manufao- 
turers,  and  the  agencies  of  foreign  houses,  and  any  complete  view  of  which 
would  necessarily  take  in  the  entire  Commerce  of  France. 

But  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  were  not  confined,  as  was  always  the 
case  before,  to  the  chief  manufacturers  in  each  branch.  The  most  minute 
individual  inquiry  among  niftnufacturers  on  the  smallest  scale,  such  as  work- 
men who  lay  up  enough  of  their  wnges  to  buy  the  raw  material  for  gilt  ear- 
rings and  finger-rings,  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  pic- 
ture of  an  industry  so  infinitely  subdivided  as  that  of  Paris. 

The  inquiry  began  in  the  second  half  of  1848,  when,  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  was  done  in  1847  was  perfectly  fresh  in  the  mind,  there  had 
been  time  for  the  accounts  to  ho  fully  made  up  and  the  results  ascertained. 
Questions  were  also  put  as  to  the  effect  of  the  revolution  of  February  upon, 
the  interests  of  industry,  which  were  answered  with  great  promptness  cm 
the  part  of  all. 

Having  drawn  these  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of  their  inquiry,  tl» 
commission  proceeded  to  frame  their  questions,  the  principal  of  which  rolsfc 
•id  to  the  following  points ; — 

1.  Nature  of  manufacture. 

2.  Extent  of  manufacture  in  1847,  and  falliner  off  in  1848. 

3.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  shops. 

4.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  the  city. 

5.  Number  of  permanent  workmen  employed  in  their  own  rooms. 
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romber  of  transient  workmen. 
riimb«r  of  femalea  working  in  shop, 
r timber  of  females  working  at  home, 
tic  number  of  bojs  from  6  to  1 2  years, 
lie  number  of  boys  from  12  to  16  years, 
lie  nnmber  of  girls  from  6  to  12  years. 
1m  number  of  girls  from  12  to  16  years. 

lie  number  of  apprentice^  including  the  above,  and  terms  of  apprenticeship. 
Tiimber  of  workmen  discharged  during  the  lour  months — Siarcfaa  April,  May, 
Jane,  1818. 

per  day  of  workmen,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  piece. 

per  day  of  women,  paid  by  the  day  or  the  piece. 

per  day  of  children  and  yuung  persons  not  apprentices 
*1m  period  and  duration  of  the  dull  season, 
"be  habits  and  condition  in  life  of  the  working  classes. 
Aitly,  as  regards  the  manufiicture  of  wo?en  fabrics,  the  number  of  looms. 

tie  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
to  classify,  arrange,  and  analyze  these  answers. 

aria  contains  about  32,000  houses.  If  all  the  workmen  scattered  about 
lese  bouses  would  have  cjrae  to  the  commissioner?,  much  labor  would 
»  been  spared.  But  the  commissioners  had  to  go  to  them.  Paris  is  di- 
d  into  twelve  arrondissemmtSy  and  each  of  these  into  four  quartiers, 
^ponding  with  this  civil  division  is  the  military  division  of  the  NaUonal 
rd.  In  each  arrondissement  there  is  a  legion :  in  each  quartier  a  bat- 
n,  and  in  each  battalion  generally  eight  companies,  occupying  as  many 
s  in  the  quarter.  This  military  arrangement  was  well  adapted  to  the 
K)Be  of  the  commission. 

canvassers  were  employed  in  each  beat  of  a  company.  In  the  morn- 
the  canvassers  left  the  office  of  the  commission,  with  precise  direction 
>  the  part  of  the  beat  or  district  he  was  to  visi:  tbat  day,  with  written 
verbal  instructions,  with  lithographed  blanks  for  the  name  of  any  per- 
interrogated,  and  the  answers  to  each  question. 

he  instructions  to  the  canvassers  were  necessarily  minute,  and  it  was 
etimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  strictly  industrial  inquiry  from  the 
tly  commercial,  so  as  to  limit  the  canvasser  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
fion — the  manufaeturing  ind  ^stry  of  Paris.  Sometimes  the  di  tinctions 
n  were  a  little  arbitrary.  Thus  the  trade  of  the  butcher,  who  cuts  up 
sells  meat  bought  on  the  hoof,  of  the  baker,  who  makes  bread  of  the 
r  he  buys,  were  decided  to  come  within  the  category.  But  the  bakers 
ight  with  them  the  pastry-cooks,  who  employ  the  same  workmen,  and 
ish  apprentices  t^  the  two  trades ;  yet  the  restaurateurs  had  to  be  exclu- 
»for  if  culinary  manufactu-es  had  been  admitted,  the  hotels  would  have 
e  in  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  while  professions  purely  artistic 
B  left  out,  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  designers  for  manufactured  ar- 
S  And  carvers  of  models  for  works  in  bronze.  But  such  details  as  these 
Bot  so  fully  and  briefly  give  an  idea  of  the  careful  minuteness  and  in- 

Ent  discrimination  with  which  this  inquiry  was  conducted  as  one  of  the 
\  or  forms  used  by  the  commission,  and  which  we  copy  word  for  word 
fed  up  by  the  canvasser : — 
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VOSM  USID  IN  0AMTA8SIMO  LOOGINO  HOUSU. 

Lodging  house. 

Dwelling  15  Roe  Saint  Medizo. 

Name  of  owner.  Cbabanne. 


a 


On  the  16th  January,  1848, 


Occupation  of  the  men  on, 
the  16th  January,  1849. 


Occupation  of  the  women. . 


Married.. 


Unmarried  . 

In  arrears.. . 
Not  in  debt . 


Men   60 

Women.....   10 

Men   10 

Women   69 

Permanent  

Transient   4 

Employed   82 

Unemployed  

'Scale-maker,  82  years  of  age  

Baker,  42  

Button-maker,  81  

Brush-maker,  16  

Singers,  24,  25  

Ragpickers,  16,  17,  18,18,  20,  22, 
25,  26, 26,  29, 80. 82, 84, 86,4 1,  44, 
46,  47,  49,  50,  50, 55, 55,  y.  of  age 

Cordwamerci,  68,  68,  56  

Cabinet  makers,  50,  61,  52  

Turner,  23  

Founders,  86,  87  

Watch  makers,  27,  46  

Journeymen,  22,  86,  87,46, 48,  60.. 

Mason,  28  

Merchant,  25  

Wioe-mercbant,  27  

Binder,  19  

Tailor,  67  

Djers,  63j&6..  

T^rraoe^makcVi^  t9, 69  

Cuoper,  68^..  

B^ket^maker^  64  

Wfl^herwomen,  18,  89, 62  y*rs  of  age 

Rag  pickers,  20,  80,  81,  89,48.49, 
t10  ycnr<i  of  age.. .  ^.  

Sempstresses,  22,  82, 86,  86,  89. . . . 

Char- women,  22,  26,  41,  61  

Trftdem,  27,  34...  

I3ialK  j»iitfte^llWll«40  

lleodwi/SMNi,fi  

Men  

Women  

Men   69 

Women   23 


82 


.82 
82 


Rooms  with  one  bed,  17  

Common  room  with  6  beds,  1 
Closets  with  one  bed,  80  


Total. 


17 
6 
80 

68 


RATE  OF  RKNT8. 


Rooms   40  centimes  per  night  per  head. 

Common  room   20      **  "  *• 

Closets   16«k80     **  «  *• 

Oonditioo  of  the  house,  dirty,  carelessly  kept. 
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Jl  these  workmen  lead  a  miserable  life,  living  on  broken  victnals,  or  occasionallj 
mrk.  Tbey  make  soup  out  of  the  bread  they  find,  or  which  id  given  them  when 
lering  rags ;  accustomed  to  misery,  and  living  from  day  to  day,  drinking  alcoholic 
ors  to  excess. 

HABTIS  AND  MANNERS. 

bey  all  gather  rags  and  bones  in  the  streets,  and  bring  them  to  their  lodging. 
■6  are  thrown  together  in  heap^  in  their  rooms,  and  give  out  an  infectious,  and  of 
^unhealthy  odor.  They  make  about  60  centimes  a  day,  of  which  2iO  or  40  go 
rent 

ORIQIN. 

Parisians   88  ) 

From  departments   49  [•  82 

Foreigners  ) 

POILVILAIN,  Canviiascr. 

07e  give  at  length  this  Bp  cimen  of  one  of  the  returns  used,  because  it 
ibits  the  careful  analyses,  the  minute  thoroughness,  and  the  admirable 
iDgement  which  marked  this  inquiry.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
aished  lodging  houses  {logements  gamis)  were  the  subject  of  a  special 
mination.  They  contain  most  of  the  floating  |X)pulat'on  of  Paris,  and 
the  report  remarks,  if  all  workmen  who  occupy  furnished  lodgings  do  not 
d  a  di  iorderly  life,  almost  all  those  who  do  lead  a  dissipated  life  occupy 

The  commission  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single  canvass.  A  second  can- 
cer visited  every  house,  and  verified  the  inquiries  of  the  first,  correcting 
•  new  return  the  errors  of  the  fir^t.  When  all  the  returns  from  one  dis- 
4  or  beat  had  been  collected  and  verified,  a  list  was  carefully  made  up 
in  them,  and  the  external  or  out-door  business  of  the  canvasser  was  con- 
ered  as  finished.  The  returns  and  the  list  were  transmitted  to  the  inter- 
department,  whose  duty  it  was  to  verify,  to  classify  and  analyze  the  re- 
us. 

One  table  was  devoted  to  each  branch  of  industry  in  each  battalion  dis- 
^  or  quartier.  The  tables  for  the  four  quartiera  gave  the  results  for  each 
yndiioement^  and  those  f  r  the  twelve  arrondmemenU  presented  the  sta- 
His  of  that  branch  for  all  Pans. 

^  the  returns  there  were  received  67,111,  of  which  63,685  related  to 
^ns  having  a  single  pursuit,  and  1,131  to  persons  having  more  than 

liose  branches  of  industry  having  some  connection  or  analogy  were 
•ed  together  in  groups,  and  again  four  great  g*  neral  divisions  suggested 
Uselves:  that  of  branches  of  industry  connected  with  food;  with  lodg- 
;  furniture ;  and  clothing  ;  but  the  diflSculty  with  this  division  is,  that 
branch  of  industry  would  fall  under  two  divisions.  It  was  therefore 
^ed  best  to  Arrange  the  325  branches  of  Parisian  iadus:ry  into  thirteen 

>^  the  325  branches,  the  total  number  of  employers  was  64,816,  of  whom 
t7  employed  more  than  ten  workmen;  25,116  employed  from  two  to 
%orkmen  ;  32,583  employed  one  man,  or  worked  alone, 
'lie  number  engaged  in  each  br.inch  of  industry  is  as  follows : — 

Clothing   29,216 

Articles  de  Paris   6.121 

Furniture   6,719 
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BiiildiDg  

11)  read  and  woven  fabrics. . . 

PimkJ  

IVorks  in  metal  

Works  in  precious  metaU. . . 

Printing,  engraving  , 

CHr^ing  

Chemical  work«  and  pottery 

Carriage  making  

Hides  and  leather  


8,104 

2,2S5 
1,661 
1,259 
1,258 
iU 


Total. 


64,816 


Takinor  the  statement  of  each  of  these  (54.810  employers,  the  total  amoi 
of  the  industry  of  Paris  in  1847  whs  1,463,628,350  francs.  This«iinii 
eludes  the  value  of  the  material  employed,  as  the  statements  refer  to  saki 

The  conrparative  amount  of  each  of  the  thirteen  groups  is  as  fullowi:- 

Amonnt.  vortai 

Clothing.  francs  240,»47.293  90.0 

Food   226,868,080  W 

Building   146,412.679  41jl 

Furniture   187,146,246  M,l 

Work  in  precious  metals.   184,880.276  111 

Fancy  ai  tides,  (articles  de  Paris)  •.   128,658,777  ti»0 

Threads  and  fabrics   105,818,474  80.0 

Works  in  metals.   103,681,601  2M 

Chemical  production  and  pottery                                        74.546,606  9,7 

Carriages,  sadlery,  Ac  »                62,857.176  W 

Printing,  paper,  ike                                                        61.171 ,878  lObI 

Hides  and  skins                                                             41,762,965  4> 

Carving,  baskets,  Ac                                                      20,482,804  figA 


It  is  striking  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  Paris  indostiT 
consumed  at  Paris.  Almost  all  the  products  of  those  branches  which  nil 
to  the  preparation  of  food  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  with  the  exceptioi 
a  portion  of  the  refined  sugars,  preserves,  and  pastes.  The  same  is  the  ei 
with  regard  to  building.  In  clothing  there  are  some  exports,  although  t 
Pat  is  demand  is  the  principal  (.ne,  and  this  is  the  case  with  furniture  alto 

Or  the  total  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  Paris  in  1647,  fifU 
hundred  million  francs,  (in  round  numbers,)  the  declared  vhlue  attht^ 
port  custom  office  at  Paris  of  goods  exported  was  168,572,187  frandi 
which  90,167,778  f.anc3  were  for  goods  not  entitled  to  premium,  78,404,* 
francs  were  for  goods  entitled  to  premium.  A  large  part  of  the  expofts 
Paris  cousists  of  goods  not  manufactured  there,  but  purchased  at  the  «s 
houses  of  the  great  manufacturers ;  this  is  the  case  with  silks,  cloth,  muil 
and  nearly  all  printed  goods. 

Of  exports,  the  total  value  of  articles  of  fashion  (hats,  dresses,  ^c.,)  i 
2,646,708  francs ;  the  total  value  manufactured  was  12,326,113  franei^ 
which  mutt  be  added  7,632,012  francs  for  articles  of  women's  use,  indil 
under  this  head  at  the  custom-house. 

The  value  of  hats  exported  was  1,219.992  francs;  of  hats  manufiictifl 
16,762,680  francs.  The  export  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  amounted 
1,060,136  francs;  the  manufactured  to  7,408,429  francs. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  amount  of  the  production  of  MM 
the  chief  branc^.s  of  Paris  industry  in  1847 : — 


ToUl  in  1847 


1,468,628,860 


84t^ 


T%€  Mamrfixeium  <f  Parit. 
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   francs  80.649,820 

  74.898,48* 

Hunage-iiiakers   16,7S1.812 

  90,624.744 

  60.242,890 

OMtry-oooka.   1 2,255,087 

  72,497.477 

«   48,282,487 

  41,599,984 

TiDkets  of  all  kbda   19,288,900 

  60.888,884 

I  f   29.026,100 

rt   28,404.957 

ikew.     27.982,950 

tn   26.958.886 

  26,858.740 

era   26,553.698 

r  aenipetreaaea    9,630,140 

  86.188.846 

I,  (maoafactures).   26.647,850 

era   28.600,000 

  23,424.890 

jumers   10.282.400 

  88.667,290 

re   20.663.202 

akers   19,897,824 

  18,600,886 

era  in  bronse   18,493.979 

  16,762,680 

   16,187,000 

tera   16,184,610 

  15,247,211 

ubograpbera   7.798,864 

  23,046.076 

Kloves  of  slcins   14,268,247 

d  dreaa  makers   12,826,118 

oil   12,260.000 

a   12,060,187 

n   11.486,070 

jwer  makera   11 ,055.668 

lem   10,988.550 

ings.   10.227.150 

TS   10,171.847 

era  ;   9.898.480 

oipmenta   9.801,850 

  9,741,858 

manufacturers)   9,621,259 

word  upon  the  plan  of  this  great  report  wo  take  our  leave  of  it 
38ent.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  (a  ts  collec- 
^lyzed,  and  the  general  tables  are  given.  In  the  twenty-three 
f  this  part,  tli€  feneml  results  are  stated,  fiiiil  \n  a  chapter  devo- 
b  of  the  thirt^^on  f^Tv^ups  of  udnstry  the  gctii^riil  conclusions  as  to 
)  are  given.  Witli  the  tables  Lhts  [>Lut  tuk(.3  up  nbuut  "300  pnires, 
d  part  forms  the  body  of  the  w 1  k .  t : 1 1^  i  n  'jr  u  p  l)  O  Q  pa g c s  U j  1  io, 
!ie  325  industries'^  of  Paris  is  cons; Jen, d  st?]>arHitc  y*  a  tiUo  is 
wing  the  number  of  manuficturcrs  in  each  arrondissementy  the 
r  workmen  employed,  the  amount  of  business,  the  number  of  per- 
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manent  workmen,  and  women,  and  children,  of  transient  workmen,  and  the 
number  of  men  and  women  paid  by  the  day  and  by  the  piece.  Each  table  is 
followed  by  full  and  detailed  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  amount  of  business,  the  principal  seat  of  it  at  Paris,  pay,  manners, 
f?nd  habits  of  workmen,  dull  season,  and  other  points. 

There  is  a  number  of  h«rge  public  establishments  at  Paris,  employing 
workmen,  the  statistics  of  which  could  not  properly  have  a  place  with  llie 
statistics  of  p  ivate  industry.  These  establishments  are  the  national  manu- 
facture of  the  gobelinSy  (carpets  and  h^mgings,)  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
the  national  printing-office,  the  mint,  stamp  office,  the  bakery  of  the  annv, 
the  bakery  of  the  hospitals,  the.  bakery  of  the  prisons,  spinning  estabiishr 
ment  for  the  poor,  {filature  des  indigents,)  prison  workshops,  the  funeral  es- 
tablishments, the  theaters.  To  these  the  third  part  is  de\  oted,  and  com- 
pletes this  huge  folio  of  1,300  paoes,  the  beautiful  paper  and  printing  of 
which  put  to  shame  the  miserable  specimens  of  "public  piinting**  which 
disgrace  our  government,  while  they  enric'i  the  partisan  contractor.  The 
details  given  respecting  these  ]>ublic  establishments  are  very  interesting, and 
some  of  them  sufficiently  curious.  Wo  shall,  from  time  to  time,  jn  future 
numbers  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  endeavor  to  give  the  results  of  this 
inquiry,  with  regard  to  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  branches  of  in- 
dustry at  l^aris ;  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this  valuable  report 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  legislation,  either  for  village, 
town,  township,  city,  county,  State,  or  nation,  will  not  be  considered  safe, or 
just,  or  possible,  without  a  minute,  personal  inquiry  into  the  numbers,  names, 
ages,  wages,  income,  occupations,  habits,  and  education  of  every  man,  womWi 
and  child  of  the  community. 


Art.  II.— THE  SEA  AND  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  ITS  WATERS.* 

If  we  take  a  sample  of  water  which  shall  fairly  represeiit  in  the  proportion 
of  its  constituents  the  average  water  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  analjic  it;-' 
and  if  we  do  the  same  by  a  similar  sample  from  the  Atlantic,  we  hhallfi^ 
the  analysis  of  the  one  to  resemble  that  of  the  other  as  closely  as  thougjj 
the  two  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  same  bottle  afber  having  been  well 
shaken.  How  then  shall  we  account  for  this,  unless  upon  the  suppofiitw" 
that  sea  water  from  one  part  of  the  world  is  in  the  process  of  time  broogW 
into  contact  and  mixed  up  with  sea  water  from  all  other  patts  of  the  worM' 

This  fact,  as  to  uniformity  of  components,  appears  to  call  for  the  hypothcsi* 
that  sea  water  which  to-day  is  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  will,  in  the  proce* 
of  time,  be  found  in  another  part  the  most  remote.  It  must  therefore  be 
carried  about  by  currents ;  and  as  those  currents  have  their  offices  to  perfotj" 
in  the  terrestrial  economy,  they  probably  do  not  flow  by  chance,  bot» 
obedience  to  physical  laws ;  they  no  doubt,  therefore,  maintain  the  ordef 
and  preserve  the  harmony  which  characterize  every  department  of  God* 
handy-work  upon  the  threshold  of  which  man  has  as  yet  been  permitted  to 
stand,  to  observe  or  to  comprehend. 


*  Leciare  in  the  People^a  Coarae  on  the  Sea  and  the  Circulation  of  ita  Waten.  deUrared  ^  ^ 
TUMTttacto,  nth  Janiury,  1853,  bj  M.  F.  MAURY,  LL.  D.,  U.  8.  Narj. 
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EreTT  drop  of  water  in  the  sea  is  obedient  to  law  and  order,  as  are  the 
embers  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space.  For  when 
e  morning  stars  sarg  together,  "  the  waves  also  lifted  up  their  voice  "  in 
e  alraiglity  anthem ;  and  doubtless,  therefore,  the  harmony  in  the  depths 
the  ocean  is  iu  tune  with  that  which  comes  from  the  spheres  above.  We 
Boot  doubt  it.  For  were  it  not  so,  were  there  no  channels  of  circulation 
m  one  ocean  to  another,  and  if,  accordingly,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
jre  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  or  if  the  waters  of  the  arms  and  seas  of  the 
Jantic  were  confined  to  these  arms  and  seas,  and  had  no  channels  of  cir- 
lation  by  which  they  could  pass  out  into  the  ocean,  and  traverse  different 
atudes  and  climates,  then  the  waters  and  arms  of  these  seas  would,  as  to 
Bir  constituents,  become,  in  process  of  time,  very  different  from  the  sea 
tten  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  instince,  take  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  illustra- 
(d:  upon  the  Red  sea  there  is  no  precipitation.  It  is  in  a  rainless  region ; 
t  a  river  runs  down  to  it,  nor  a  brook  empties  into  it;  therefore  there  is 
process  by  which  the  salts  and  washings  of  the  earth  which  are  taken  up 
d  held  in  solution  by  rain  or  river  water,  cim  be  brought  down  into  the 
id  sea.  The  air  takes  up  from  it  in  the  process  of  evaporation  fresh  water, 
iving  behind  all  the  solid  matter  which  the  sea  there  holds  in  solution. 
On  the  other  hand,  numerous  rivers  discharge  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
ne  of  which  are  filtered  through  soils  and  among  minerals  which  yield 

•  kind  of  salt^  or  soluble  matter ;  another  river  runs  through  a  limestone 
volcanic  region  of  country,  and  brings  down  in  solution  solid  matter,  it 
V  be  common  salt,  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash, 
i'on ;  either  or  all  may  be  in  its  waters.  Still  the  constituents  of  sea 
iter  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  sea  water  from  the  Red  sea,  are  quite 
5  same.* 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  account  for  this  sameness  of  compound,  but 
on  the  supposition  of  a  general  system  of  circulation  in  the  ocean,  by 
'Hsh,  in  the  process  of  time,  water  from  one  part  is  conveyed  to  another 
>  most  remote,  and  by  which  a  general  interchange  and  commingling  of 
^  waters  t-iko  place  ? 

The  chief  motive  power  from  which  marine  currents  derive  their  velocity, 

*  been  ascribed  to  heat ;  but  a  close  study  of  the  agents  concerned  has 
Sgested  that  an  important — nay,  a  powerful  and  active  agency  in  the 
tern  of  oceanic  circulation  is  derived  through  the  instrumenUility  of  the 
iwla,  of  marine  plants  and  animals,  and  from  the  salts  of  the  sea  water, 
•y  give  the  ocean  great  dynamical  force. 

litu^,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  and  explanation,  suppose  the  sea  in  all 
ptrts — in  its  depths,  and  at  the  surface,  at  the  equator,  and  about  the 


"Tlie  solid  consUtaents  of  sea  water  amount  to  about  2\  per  cent  of  Its  weight,  or  nearly  half 
JJMe  to  the  pound.  Ita  aailnesis  m  ly  be  considered  as  a  uecesMry  result  of  iho  present  order 
^^BRk  Rivera  wtiich  are  const  inily  flowini;  Into  the  ocitau  contain  saJts  varying  iu  amount  Trum 
to M and  eren  lOU  grains  pergiUlun.  They  are  chiefly  common  salt,  suiphateand  carbonate  uf 
%  iBagnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  iron;  and  these  are  found  to  bo  the  main  consiituenis  of  sea 
The  water  whtcii  ovaporalps  from  the  sea  is  nearly  pure*  cuntiiiiing  but  very  minute  traces 
iBili.  Falling  as  rain  upon  the  land,  it  washes  tlie  soii,  pereulatea  ihrous^h  the  rocky  layers,  and 
'^Vm  charged  with  saline  sub-iiatico:)  which  are  borne  seaward  by  the  returning  currents.  The 
^therefore,  is  the  great  depository  of  everything  that  water  can  dimolvo  and  carry  down  from 
**tseu  of  tne  eontioents ;  and  as  mere  is  no  chaanei  for  their  escape,  they  ol'  eonrao  coosianlly 
•Jalate."— y<mai«»*»  Chemistry, 

•JiiejMe  Ol  (he  sea,"  says  Fowner, "  is  but  a  migntfled  representation  of  what  occurs  In  every 
•  laiu  which  rivera  flow,  but  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  except  by  eva|>oration.  Such  a  lake 
**Sflably  a  salt  lake.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  otherwise :  and  it  is  curious  to  obaerra  Uutt 
^•OQiMuB  disappem  whan  an  artUlolal  outlet »  produced  for  too  wsten.** 
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poles — to  be  of  one  uniform  temperature,  and  to  be  all  of  fresh  water.  In 
ibis  case,  there  would  bo  nothintr  of  beat  to  disturb  its  equilibriam,  and 
there  would  be  no  motive  power  to  be^et  currents,  or  to  set  the  water  in 
motion  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  due  to  water  at  diff^J^ 
ent  densities  and  temperatures. 

So  far,  we  only  derive  from  evaporation  and  precipitation  over  the  supposed 
fresh  water  sea,  a  slight  surface  current  towards  the  equator,  and,  of  couwe, 
we  have  tiio  forces  fur  but  a  partial  oceanic  circulation. 

The  motive  power  of  such  a  current  would  bo  gravitation,  acting  uponiui 
inclined  plane. 

So  far  in  the  progress  of  illustration  we  have  apparent  counteraction;  for 
we  have,  on  one  hand,  the  sea-level  lowered  in  the  equatorial  regions  by 
evaporation,  and  raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat  on  the  other;  we 
have  also  the  sea  level  of  the  Polar  regions  raised  on  one  hand  by  precipi- 
tation, and  lowered  on  the  other  by  the  contraction  due  the  diminution  of 
temperature  there.  But  this  counteraction  is  only  apparent,  for  the  increase 
of  temperdturo  about  the  equatorial,  and  the  decrease  of  it  about  the  Polar 
regions  can  only  produce  a  certain  effect,  which,  like  the  effect  of  the  centri- 
petal force  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in  elevating  the  sea-level  at  the 
equator,  becomes  constant,  and  which,  like  every  other  constant  in  nature, 
is  compensated ;  whereas  the  process  of  evaporation  and  precipitation  being 
continued,  the  difference  of  level  created  by  these  in  different  parU  of  the 
ocean  is  accumulative  and  not  constant  It,  therefore,  remains  for  cunrenti 
to  restore. 

We  have  now  traced  from  their  principles  of  action  the  effect  of  two 
agcnti*,  which  in  a  sea  of  fresh  water  would  tend  to  create  currents,  and  to 
beget  a  8y>tem  of  aqueous  circulation  ;  but  a  set  of  currents  and  a  Fjatem 
(»f  circulation,  which,  it  is  readily  perceived,  would  be  quite  different  fro© 
those  whicli  we  find  in  the  salt  sea.  One  of  these  agents  would  be  employed 
in  restoring,  by  means  of  one  or  more  Polar  currents,  the  water  that  is  taken 
iVoin  one  part  of  the  ocean  by  evaporation,  and  deposited  in  another  bj 
precipitation.  The  otlier  agent  would  be  emj>loyed  in  restoring,  by  the 
forces  due  differences  of  specific  gravity,  the  equilibrium  which  has  been 
disturbed  by  heating,  and  of  course  expanding,  the  waters  of  the  Torrid 
Zone  on  one  hand,  and  by  cooling,  and  consequently  contracting,  those  of 
the  Frigid  Zone  on  the  other.  This  agency  would,  if  it  were  not  modifi«4 
by  others,  find  expression  in  a  system  of  currents  and  counter  currents,  or 
rather  in  a  set  of  surface  currents  of  warm  and  light  water  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  and  in  another  set  of  under  currents  of  cooler,  dense  and 
heavy  water,  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

Such,  keeping  out  of  view  the  influence  of  the  winds  which  we  may  suppo** 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  sea  were  salt  or  fresh,  would  be  the  systeio 
of  oceanic  circulation  were  the  sea  all  of  fresh  water. 

If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  good,  wo  may  infer  that  in  a  system  * 
oceanic  circulation,  the  dynamical  force  to  be  derived  from  difference  w 
temperature,  where  the  waters  are  all  fre-h,  would  be  quite  feeble.  An^ 
that  were  the  sea  not  salt,  we  should  probably  have  no  such  current  in  it** 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  hypothetically  to  show  what  would  be  th* 
chief  agent"*,  exclusive  of  the  winds,  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  tbi 
ocean,  were  its  waters  fresh  and  not  salt.  And  whatever  disturbs  equilibritt0 
there,  may  be  regarded  as  the  primum  mobile  in  the  system  of  marioe  dtf* 
rents. 
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Let  us  now  proceed  another  f&tep  in  the  process  of  explaining  and  illas- 
tbg  the  eDects  of  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  the  sjfitcm  of  oceanic  circuhition. 
tktt  end,  let  ns  suppose  this  imaginary  ocean  of  fresh  water  suddenly  to 
re  become  that  which  we  have,  viz. :  an  ocean  of  salt  water,  which  con- 
icUas  its  temperature  is  lowered,  till  it  reaches  *2S^  or  thereabout. 
Lrt  evaporation  now  commence  in  the  trade-wind  region,  as  it  was  snp- 
•ed  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  fresh  water  seas,  and  as  it  actually  goes  on  m 
tore — and  what  takes  place?  Why  a  lowering  of  iho  sea  level  hs  !>efore. 
It  as  the  vapor  of  salt  water  is  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  fre>h  wnter  only  is  taken 
» from  the  ocean :  that  which  remains  is  therefore  more  salt;  tlius  while 
e  level  is  lowered  in  the  salt  sea,  iho  equilibrium  is  d  stroyed  becau5^e  of 
e  lallness  of  the  water,  for  the  water  that  remains  after  the  evaporation 
kes  place,  is  on  account  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  specifically 
«ner  than  it  was  before  any  portion  of  it  was  converted  into  vapor. 
The  vapor  is  taken  from  the  surface  water:  the  surface  water  thceby 
•wnes  more  salt,  and  consequently  heavier ;  it  therefore  sinks ;  and  hence 
9  have  due  to  the  salts  of  the  sea  a  vertical  circulation,  viz. :  a  descent  of 
•tier — because  Salter  and  cooler — water  from  the  surface,  and  an  accent 
»ater  that  is  lighter — because  it  is  not  so  salt — from  the  depths  below. 
This  vapor  then  which  is  taken  up  from  the  evaporating  regions — by 
^  is  meant  those  regions  where  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  pre- 
>iUtion, — is  carried  by  the  winds  through  their  channels  of  circulation,  and 
•Ured  back  into  the  ocean,  where  the  regions  of  precipitation  are ; — and  by 
0  regions  of  precipitation  I  mean  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the  polar 
■ius,  where  the  ocean  receives  more  fresh  water  in  the  shnpe  of  rain,  snow, 
^tban  it  returns  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  vapor. 
In  the  precipitating  regions,  therefore,  the  level  is  destroyed,  as  before  ox- 
lined,  by  elevation;  and  in  the  evaporating  regions,  by  depression;  which, 
ilready  stated,  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  surface  currents  moved  by  gravity 
»>e  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Bat  we  are  now  considering  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  precipitation 
jpving  impulse  to  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  where  its  waters  are  salt, 
the  fresh  water  that  has  been  tiken  from  ih«  evapor  iting  regions  is  do- 
tted upon  thofe  of  precipitation  which,  for  illustration  merely,  we  will 
«te  in  the  North  Pular  liasin.  Among  the  sources  of  supply  of  fresh 
Wr  ^r  this  basin,  we  must  include  not  only  the  precipitation  which  tikes 
ICQ  over  the  basin  itself,  but  also  the  amount  of  fresh  watT  discharged  in- 
U  by  the  waters  of  the  great  hydrographical  basins  of  Arctic  Europe, 
ia,  and  America. 

ftiis  fresh  water,  being  emptied  into  the  Polar  sea,  and  agitated  by  the 
^  becomes  mixed  with  the  salt;  but,  as  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by  the 
Ub  ext^-nds  to  no  great  depth,  it  is  only  the  upper  layer  of  salt  water,  and 
to  a  moderate  depth,  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  fresh.  The  spo- 
c  gravity  of  this  upper  layer,  therefore,  is  dimini>hed  just  as  much  as  the 
*citic  gravity  of  the  sea  water  in  the  evaporating  regions  was  increased. 
*d  thus  we  have  a  surf  tee  current  of  saltish  water  from  the  poles  toward  the 
i^tor,  and  an  under  current  of  water  salter  and  heavier  from  the  equator 
*%rd  the  poles.  This  under  current  supplies  in  a  great  measure  the  salt 
the  upper  current,  freighted  with  fresh  water  from  the  clouds  and 
'•IS  carries  back. 

^Qs  it  is  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  that  we  owe  that  feature  in  the  system 
oeeaoic  oirculation  which  causes  an  under  current  to  flow  from  Ik^  ^<k(A[v 
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terranoan  into  the  Atlantic,  and  another  from  the  Red  sea  into  the  Ind'm 
ocean.  And  it  is  evident,  since  neither  of  these  seas  is  salting  up,— that 
just  as  much,  or  nearly  just  as  much  salt,  as  the  under  current  bringioot, 
just  so  much  must  the  upper  currents  carry  in. 

Her.co  we  infer  that  the  currents  of  the  sea,  by  reason  of  its  siItnesBfitr 
tain  their  maximum  of  volume  and  velocity.  Hence,  too,  we  infer  that  the 
transportiition  of  warm  water  from  the  Equator  toward  the  frozea  regtoosof 
the  Polos,  and  of  cold  water  from  the  Frigid  toward  the  Torrid  Zone,  is  fi«- 
litated ;  and  consequently  here,  in  the  saltne^s  of  the  sea,  have  we  not  an 
agent  by  which  climates  are  mitigated — by  which  they  are  softened  and 
rendered  much  more  salubrious  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be, 
were  the  waters  of  the  ocean  deprived  of  this  property  of  saltness? 

If  those  inferences  as  to  the  influences  of  salts  upon  the  currents  of  the 
sea,  be  correct,  the  same  cause  which  produces  an  under  current  from  the 
Mediterr.inean,  and  an  under  cuir  nt  from  the  Red  sea  into  the  ocean  sboald 
produce  an  under  current  from  the  ocean  into  the  north  polar  basin— it 
being  supposed,  merely  for  the  present,  that  there  is  a  surface  current  through 
Davis's  Straits  always  sotting  out  of  the  Polar  sea.  In  each  case,  the  hypo- 
thesis wiih  regard  to  the  part  performed  by  the  salt  in  giving  vigor  to  the 
system  of  oceanic  circulation  requires  that,  counter  to  the  sur^ce  current  of 
water  with  less  salt,  there  should  be  an  under  current  of  water  with  mow 
salt  in  it. 

Now  then,  whence,  unless  from  the  difference  of  speciOc  gravity  doe  eea 
water  of  ditierent  degrees  of  saltnes?,  can  we  derive  a  locomotive  power  anffi- 
cient  to  give  such  tremendous  masses  of  ice  such  a  velocity? 

What  is  the  temperature  of  this  under  current?  Be  that  what  it  may,  it 
is  probably  alcove  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water?    Suppose  it  to  be  at86®- 

This  under  Polar  curr(?nt  water,  then,  as  it  rises  to  the  lop,  and  is  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  agiuuion  of  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions,  gives  out  its  surplus 
heat,  and  warms  the  atmospht  re  there  till  the  temperature  of  this  wtrin 
under  current  water  is  lowert^d  to  the  requisite  degree  for  going  out  on  the 
surface.    Hence  the  water  sky  of  those  regions. 

And  the  heat  which  it  loses  in  falling  from  its  normal  temperatore,  be 
that  what  it  may,  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  28°,  is  so  much  caloric 
set  free  in  the  Polar  regions  to  temper  the  air  and  mitigate  the  clima** 
there.  Now,  is  not  this  one  of  those  moditications  of  climate  which  xsi9j 
be  fiiirly  traced  back  to  the  effect  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea  iu  giving  enei;^ 
to  its  ci'culation  ? 

Moreover,  if  there  be  a  deep  sea  in  tlie  Polar  basin,  which  serves  as  ar^* 
ceptacl:i  for  the  waters  brought  ir.to  it  by  this  under  current,  which,  because 
it  comes  from  toward  the  equatorial  regions,  comes  from  a  milder  cliniatdr 
and  is,  therefore,  warmer,  we  can  easily  imagine  why  there  might  be  an  opc^ 
sea  in  the  Pohir  regions,  why  Lieut.  De  Haven  in  his  instructions  wn^ 
directed  to  lo«)k  for  it;  and  why  l)oth  he  and  Captain  Penny,  of  one  of  tb* 
English  searching  vessels,  found  it  there.  Franklin  owes  his  safety  to  sil^^ 
of  sea. 

And  in  accounting  for  this  Polynia,  we  see  that  its  existence  is  not  cfsXf 
consistent  with  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  set  out,  touching  a  perfeC* 
system  of  oceanic  circulation,  but  that  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree 
at  least,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  salts  of  the  sea  upon  tb* 
the  mobility  and  circulation  of  its  waters. 

Here  then  is  an  office  which  the  sea  performs  in  the  economy  of  tbd  oiV 
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5  by  virtue  of  its  saltness,  and  which  it  could  not  perform  were  its 
in  altogether  fresh.  And  thus  philosophers  have  a  clue  placed  in  their 
la  which  will  probably  guide  them  to  one  of  the  many  hidden  reasons 
are  embraced  in  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  why  is  the  sea  salt 
at  we  find  in  sea-water  other  matter  besides  common  salt.  Lime  is 
dved  by  the  rain  and  the  rivers,  and  emptied  in  vast  quantities  into  the 
m.  Out  of  it^  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs  of  great  extent — marl  beds, 
1  banks,  and  infusorial  deposits  of  large  dimensions,  have  been  constructr 
}j  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

nese  creatures  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting,  apparently  for 
ir  own  purposes  only,  solid  matter,  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  hold  in 
lUon.  But  this  power  was  given  to  them,  that  they  also  might  fal6l  the 
t  assigned  to  them  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  For  to  them,  prob- 
has  been  allotted  the  important  o|5ce  of  assisting  in  giving  circulation 
the  ocean,  and  of  helping  to  regulate  the  climates  of  the  earth. 
The  better  to  comprehend  how  such  creatures  may  influence  currents  and 
nates,  let  us  suppose  the  ocean  to  be  perfectly  at  rest ; — that  throughout 
a  in  a  state  of  complete  equilibrium ; — that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
ants  of  the  deep  which  have  the  power  of  extracting  from  it  the  solid 
liter  held  in  solution,  there  be  no  agent  in  nature  capable  of  distributing 
It  equilibrium ; — and  that  all  these  fish,  <kc.,  have  suspended  their  secre- 
tt,  in  order  that  this  state  of  a  perfect  aqueous  e(fuilibrium  and  repose 
oughout  the  sea  might  be  attained. 

In  this  state  of  things — the  waters  of  the  sea  being  in  perfect  equilibrium 
I  single  mollusk  or  corralline,  we  will  suppose,  commences  his  secretions, 
i  abstracts  from  the  sea- water  solid  matter  for  his  shell.  In  that  act,  this 
Dial  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean ;  for  the  specific 
vity  of  that  portion  of  the  water  from  which  this  solid  matter  has  been 
tracted  is  altered.  Having  lost  a  portion  of  its  solid  contents,  it  has  be- 
^«  specifically  lighter  than  it  was  before ;  it  must,  therefore,  give  place  to 
pressure  which  the  heavier  water  exerts  to  push  it  aside  and  occupy  its 
^  and  it  must  consequently  travel  about  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of 
other  parts  of  the  ocean,  until  its  proportion  of  solid  matter  be  returned 
t|  and  until  it  att^uns  the  exact  degree  of  specific  gravity  due  sea-water 
erally. 

Cow  much  solid  matter  does  the  whole  host  of  marine  plants  and  animals 
tract  from  sea-water  daily  ?  Is  it  a  thousand  pounds,  or  a  thousand  mil- 
s  jof  tons  ?  No  one  can  say.  But  whatever  be  its  weight,  it  is  so  much 
be  power  of  gravity  applied  to  the  dynamical  forces  of  the  ocean.  And 
power  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sea,  through  the  agency  of  sea 
b  and  other  marine  animals,  that  of  themselves  scarcely  possess  the 
^er  of  locomotion.  Yet  they  have  power  to  put  the  whole  sea  in  mo  ion, 
Q  the  equator  to  the  poles,  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 
The  sea  breeze  and  the  sea  shell,  in  performing  their  appointed  ofiices,  act 
neh  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reciprocating  motion  in  the  waters :  thus 
y  impart  to  the  ocean  dynamical  forces  for  its  circulation, 
/he  sea  breeze  plays  upon  the  surface :  it  converts  only  fresh  water  into 
*or,  and  leaves  the  solid  matter  behind.  The  surface  water  thus  becomes 
d6cally  heavier,  and  sinks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little  maine  archi- 
t  below,  as  he  works  upon  his  coral  edifice  at  the  bottom,  abstracts  from 
t  water  there  a  portion  of  its  solid  contents ;  it  therefore  becomes  specific- 
r  lighter,  and  up  it  goes  ascending  to  the  top  with  increased  velocity,  to 
^OL,  xxviu. — NO.  VI.  27 
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take  the  place  of  the  descendinpr  column,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  vinds, 
has  been  sent  down,  loaded  with  fresh  food  and  materials  for  the  busy  little 
mason  in  the  depths  below. 

Seeing  then  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  with  their  powers  of  secrelion, 
are  competent  to  exercise  at  least  some  degree  of  influence  in  distmbing 
equilibrium,  are  not  these  creatures  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  agents  wbid 
have  their  offices  to  perform  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation!  It  is  im- 
material how  great  or  how  small  that  influence  may  be  supposed  to  be;  for, 
be  it  great  or  small,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  a  chance  inflaence, 
but  it  is  an  influence  exercised — if  exercised  at  all — ^by  design,  and  according 
to  the  commandment  of  Him  whose  voice  the  wind  and  sea  obey.**  Thos 
God  speaks  through  sea  shells  to  the  ocean. 

It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  arrangements  in  the  economy  of 
nature  are  such  as  to  require  thaj  the  various  kinds  of  marine  aniraab, 
whose  secretions  are  calculated  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water,  to 
destroy  its  equilibrium,  to  beget  currents  in  the  ocean,  and  to  control  its 
circulation,  should  be  distributed  according  to  order. 

Upon  this  supposition,  the  like  of  which  nature  warrants  throughout  her 
whole  domain,  we  may  conceive  how  the  marine  animals  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  assist  also  to  regulate  climates,  and  to  adjust  the  temperatare 
of  certiiin  latitudes.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  the  waters  in  a  certain  pari 
of  the  Torrid  Zone  to  70°,  but  by  reason  of  the  fresh  water  that  has  beew 
taken  from  them  in  a  state  of  vapor,  and  consequently  by  reason  of  the  pro* 
portionate  increase  of  salt*,  these  waters  are  heavier  than  waters  that  may  1:>^ 
cooler,  but  not  so  salt.  This  being  the  case,  the  tendency  would  be  for  ttm^: 
warm  but  salt  and  heavy  water  to  flow  oflf  as  an  under  current  toward  ti«- 
Polar  or  some  other  regions  of  lighter  water. 

Such  an  under  current,  by  reason  of  the  limited  conducting  powers  ^ 
water  for  heat,  would  preserve  its  high  temperature  for  a  length  of  time,  ax^^ 
for  great  distances — cooling,  of  course,  somewhat  by  the  way. 

This  under  current  may  be  freighted  with  heat  to  temper  some  hyp^^ 
borean  region,  or  soften  some  extra- tropical  climate;  for  we  know  that 
is  among  the  effects  of  marine  currents.  At  starting  it  might  have  been,  ' 
you  please,  so  loaded  with  solid  matter,  that  though  its  temperature  v9^^ 
70°,  yet  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  such  matter  held  in  solution,  its  tf^ 
cific  gravity  might  have  been  greater  than  that  of  extra-tropical  sea-wt^** 
generally  at  28°.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be  brought  into  contact,  by  the  way,  wi*^ 
those  kinds  and  quantities  of  marine  organisms  that  shall  abstract  sol'^ 
matter  enough  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity,  and,  instead  of  leaving  it  grsit^ 
than  common  sea-water  at  28°,  to  make  it  less  than  common  sea- water  ^ 
40°,  in  such  a  case  this  warm  sea-water,  when  it  comes  to  the  cold  latitod*^ 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface  through  the  instrumentality  of  shell-fi^' 
and  various  other  tribes  that  dwell  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  oce^^ 
Thus  we  perceive  that  these  creatures,  though  they  are  regarded  as  beiPS 
BO  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  agents  ^ 
much  importance  in  the  terrestrial  economy,  for  we  p^^rceive  th'it  they  i**^ 
capable  of  spreading  over  certain  parts  of  the  ocean  those  benign  mantles  ^ 
warmth  which  temper  the  winds,  and  modify,  more'or  less,  all  the  raari*** 
climates  of  the  earth. 

The  makers  of  nice  astronomical  instruments,  when  they  have  pot  ti> 
diflferent  parts  of  their  machinery  together,  and  set  it  to  work,  find,  as  in  ^ 
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'  ehronometer  for  instance,  that  it  i&  subject  in  its  perfomaance  to  maoj  irreg- 
ularities and  imperfections.  That  in  one  state  of  things  there  is  expansioo, 
and  in  another  state  contraction,  amon^  cogs,  springs,  and  wheels,  iwith  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  rate.  This  defect  the  makers  have  sought  to  over- 
come ;  and  with  a  beautiful  disphty  of  ingenuity,  they  have  attached  to  the 
iForks  of  the  instrument  a  contrivance  which  has  had  the  effect  of  correcting 
these  irregularides  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  instrument  to  change 
its  performance  with  the  changing  influences  of  temperature. 

This  contrivance  is  called  a  compensation^  and  a  chronometer  that  is  well 
T^ulated  and  properly  compensated,  will  perform  its  office  with  certainty, 
and  preserve  its  rate,  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed. 

So  too  in  the  clock-work  of  the  ocean,  and  the  machinery  of  the  universe : 
order  and  regularity  are  maintained  by  a  system  of  compensations.  A  oe- 
lesUal  body,  as  it  revolves  round  its  sun,  flies  off  under  the  influence  of  cen- 
trifagal  force ;  but  immediately  the  forces  of  compensation  begin  to  act :  the 
planet  is  brought  back  to  its  elliptical  path,  and  held  in  the  orbit  for  which 
Its  mass,  its  motions,  and  its  distance  were  adjusted.  Its  compensation  is 
perfect. 

So  too  with  the  salts  and  shells  of  the  sea  in  the  machinery  of  the  ocean: 
IVora  them  are  derived  principles  of  compensation,  the  most  perfect;  through 
^hcir  agency,  the  undue  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  storm  and  rain,  in  dia- 
Curbing  the  equilibrium  and  producing  thereby  currents  in  the  sea,  are  com- 
pensated, regulated,  and  controlled. 

The  dews,  the  rains,  and  the  rivers  are  continually  dissolving  certain  min- 
erals of  the  earth,  and  carrying  them  off  to  the  sea. 

Hence  with  diffusive  salts  old  ocean  steeps 
His  emerald  shallows,  and  his  sapphire  deeps. 

TThis  is  an  accumulating  process ;  and  if  it  were  not  compensated^  the  sea 
^onld  finally  become  as  the  Dead  Sea  is,  saturated  with  salt,  and  therefore 
tinsuitable  for  the  habitation  of  many  fish  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  shells  and  marine  insects  afford  the  required  compensation,  Aa 
the  salts  are  emptied  into  the  sea,  these  creatures  secrete  them  again,  and 
pile  them  up  in  solid  masses,  to  ser\'e  as  the  bases  of  islands  and  continents, 
to  be  in  the  process  of  a^es  upheaved  into  dry  land,  and  then  again  dis- 
solved by  the  dews  and  rains,  and  washed  by  the  rivers  away  into  the  sea. 

Thus  we  behold  shells  and  aniroalculze  in  a  new  light    May  we  not  now 
cease  to  regard  them  as  beings  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  main- 
taining the  harmonies  of  creation  ?   On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  in  them 
the  pnnciples  of  the  most  admirable  compensation  in  the  system  of  oceanie 
circulation  f    We  may  even  regard  them  as  regulators,  to  some  extent,  of 
climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  far  removed  from  their  presence.   There  is 
momething  suggestive  both  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  the  idea,  thai 
-while  the  insects  of  the  sea  are  building  up  their  coral  islands  in  the  perpetr 
nal  summer  of  the  tropics,  they  are  also  engaged  in  dispensing  warmth  to 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  mitigating  the  severe  cold  of  the  Polar 
winter. 
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Art.  III.— THE  nm  AND  COMERCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  IN  I8SL 

In  an  article  which  we  prepared  and  publwhed  in  August,  1846,  {ifey^ 
ehanU^  Magazine^  vol.  xv.,  162-171,)  we  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
St  Louis,  and  its  progress  in  Commerce,  population,  &c.    In  March,  1851, 
(vol.  xxiv.,  pages  298-316,)  we  published  the  annual  statement  of  the 
Missouri  Republican^  fox  the  year  ending  December  Slst^  1850;  and  ia 
March,  1852,  (vol.  xxvi.,  pages  806-325,)  a  similar  statement  for  the  year 
1851.   For  a  copy  of  the  subjoined  annual  review  of  the  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis,  for  the  year  1852,  carefully  compiled  from  daily  reports  published  in 
the  Missouri  Republican^  and  other  reliable  sources,  we  are  indebted  to 
A.  B.  Chambers,  E<q.    This  history  or  review  shows  an  increased  busineRs 
in  almost  every  important  branch  of  trade,  that  must  gratify  our  mercantile 
friends  in  the  great  and  growing  West. 

Mitsovmi  Rbpvblicaii  Ornci, ) 
Janiury  3d,  WSk  S 

A  comparative  table  of  the  receipts  of  produce  the  present  and  ^t  jfeflrs, 
will  show  in  some  articles  a  considerable  ftiHing  off.   Particularly  is  thu  the 
case  in  grain.    We  must  attribute  this  result,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  low 
stage  of  the  rivers,  which  continued  during  a  large  portion  of  the  business  sea- 
son, and  which  is  almost  unprecedented  in  our  commercial  history.   From  Jnne 
until  December,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  temporary  rise,  the  Missia- 
aappi,  and  its  tributaries  in  this  section,  were  almost  too  low  for  the  smallest 
class  of  boats,  and  on  the  Illinois  barges  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  country  to  this  market.   High  freights  were  de- 
manded, as  a  matter  of  course,  and  this  advance  on  the  usual  river  charges  had  » 
tendency  to  keep  back  a  considerable  portion  of  the  staples.   The  wheat  crop 
was  estimated  as  very  large,  and  yet  by  reference  to  our  tables  it  will  be  founat 
that  the  deficit  of  the  year  just  passed,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  show» 
an  amount  over  100,000  bushels.   It  may  be  that  the  crop  was  over  estimated* 
and  it  may  be  that  the  home  consumption  required  more  than  the  ordinary  alloii^- 
ance,  and  it  may  be  that  trade  has  been  in  a  measure  diverted  through  the  nof^ 
them  channel,  or  that  a  considerable  portion  yet  remains  in  the  granaries  of  tli<5 
fanners ;  but  taking  the  great  difference  into  consideration,  it  is  a  matter  that  d^-* 
serves  the  attention  of  the  business  portion  of  our  citizens.    If  it  shall  be  ascef-' 
tained  that  low  water  was  the  cause,  the  spirit  recently  expressed  in  regard  to  ^ 

gjneral  system  of  internal  improvements  should  be  fostered  and  improvecJ^- 
uring  the  past  season  a  very  practical  and  satisfactory  test  was  made  of  th^ 
value  to  our  Commerce  of  artificial  means  of  communication.   The  test 
made,  too,  at  a  most  favorable  time  for  exhibiting  fairly  the  practicability  and  iif  ^ 
portance  of  these  improvements.   It  was  during  the  season  of  extreme  droutl:' « 
when  navigation  was  nearly  suspended,  and  when  receipts  of  products,  in  cons^^ 
qnence,  were  light  and  inconsiderable;  and  although  the  road  opened  was  con^^ 
paratively  a  short  one,  and  the  country  rendered  tributary  thereby  but  small  in 
extent  and  new  in  its  settlement,  yet  the  effect  produced  was  so  apparent  thct*^ 
every  department  of  industry  felt  its  influence.   We  refer  to  the  opening  daring 
the  summer  of  the  Alton  and  Sprin^eld  Railroad.   The  result  was  most  sati^^ 
factory.   The  company  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  enhancement  of  business 
to  employ  an  additional  packet  between  this  port  and  Alton,  notwithstanding  ^ 
veiy  short  time  before,  prior  to  the  completion  of  (he  work,  one  of  the  packel^ 
had  discontinued  her  semi-daily  trips  between  the  two  points.   The  favorable 
results  to  this  city  from  this  work,  has  deeply  impressed  our  citizens  with  tb^' 
necessity  for  an  extensive  system  of  railway  communications,  and  active  prepars*^ 
tions  have  already  been  made  for  the  construction  of  importint  works.   A  fe^ 
years  at  farthest  will  see  our  Commerce  enlarged  under  this  wise  policy,  tb« 
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"ansportation  of  the  various  products  of  the  country  rendered  safe  and  certain  at 
II  seasons,  and  agfriculture  g^ruatly  enlarged.  St.  Louis  has  grown  into  her 
resenfproportions  without  the  aid  of  a  single  mile  of  railroad  or  canal,  and 
ithout  even  the  removal  of  an  obstruction  in  the  natural  channels  through  which 
er  Commerce  flows ;  her  prosperity  is  the  result  of  a  few  years' progression; 
nd  when  the  present  contemplated  works  are  finished,  extending  through  the 
chest  portions  of  our  own  State,  traversing  Illinois  through  her  whole  breadth, 
od  by  collateral  links  draining,  in  both  States,  an  immense  extent  of  country,  it 
ta^  rexisonably  be  supposed  that  our  commercial  and  consequent  general  pros- 
mty  will  be  most  beneficially  influenced,  and  that  our  metropolis  will  enlarge 
ir  borders  with  more  rapidity  than  has  yet  been  witnessed. 
These  observations  are  not  merely  theoretical;  practical  results,  emanating 
om  like  improvements  both  in  the  East  and  West,  sufliciently  prove  the  great 
ineflts  to  be  derived  from  artificial  connections  with  the  interior,  as  well  as 
ith  other  important  commercial  points.  The  able  review  of  the  Cincinnati 
irket,  for  the  year  ending  the  3ist  of  August  last,  conta'ns  important  data  in 
lation  to  improvements  of  the  kind  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  which  ex- 
>it  the  most  interesting  results.  If  we  would  retain  the  trade  under  which  wo 
prospered,  we  must  connect,  by  rail-road  and  plauk-rood,  with  the  points 
>m  which  our  Colnmerce  has  received  its  support ;  the  river  channels  must  be 
proved,  and  facilities  offered  as  great  or  greater,  than  other  entrepots  are  offer* 
Tv  for  the  transmission  of  the  various  products,  cheaply,  safely,  and  without 

TMiis  point,  at  no  distant  day,  must  become  important  as  a  manufacturing  one. 

heaviest  business  in  tliis  department  will  doubtless  be  in  iron.  The  State 
OAts  of  her  mountains  of  ore,  and  the  coal  region  is  immediately  at  our  doors, 
ilbin  a  few  years  past  the  articles  made  of  iron  have  multiplied  beyond  any 
pectation.  Railing,  fencing  for  agricultural  uses,  window-sash,  door-fronts, 
liimna,  caps,  telegraph-wire,  water-pipe,  are  a  few  only  of  the  uses  to  which 
B  aurticle  has  lately  been  applied;  while  speculation  begins  to  whisper  about 
ktire  buildings  being  constructed,  and  entire  streets  pav^  with  it  The  shops 
Sl  Louis  compete  with  the  best  artisans  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of 
^m-engines,  and  of  every  species  of  machinery.  A  connection  with  Pilot 
^Dob  and  the  Iron  Mountain,  by  railroad,  will  obviate  at  once  the  difficulty  to  an 
DaWkation  of  the  kind,  by  placing  the  ore  at  the  furnace  cheaply  and  expedi- 
^^\y,  and  thus  bringing  into  general  use  this  great  metal.  Missouri  contaiuH 
I'Q*!  within  her  own  bosom,  an  element  of  wealth  that  has  not  yet  been  brought 
'to  requisition,  and  which  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a  strong  and  vigor- 
*Q*  pulsation  to  her  growth  in  wealth.  Besides  this,  we  have  lead  and  copper 
abundance,  cxhaustless,  and  second  in  quality  to  tlie  yield  of  no  other 
^*>n.  The  tests  made  of  the  latter,  recently,  place  it  favorably  as  regards  puri- 
^»  *'ith  the  product  of  Lake  Superior,  while  its  contiguity  to  our  city,  its  easy 
to  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  cheap  mining  requisite  to  obtain 
'iJJ'^der  an  investment  in  its  manufacture  certiiinly  profitable. 

principal  deficit  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with 
'  JP^evious  one,  will  be  found  in  hemp,  lead,  flour,  whe^it,  corn,  and  oats,  and 
J^. 'Allowing  table,  compiled  the  present  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange 
J*  *how  particularly  the  relative  imports  of  the  two  seiisons  of  the  principal 
"lUcts  of  the  country. 

.  1851.      1852.  1851.  1851. 

 hhda.       10,871       14,053  ,  Beef  bbls.  8.872  11,165 

 boxes        8,880       12,888 ;   tierces  6,640  6,646 

 bales                          800  "Pork  bbls.  108,013  66,808 

  65,866       49,122 1    "   tierces  16,798  2  704 

 pigs     603,571     409,814  :  Lard.. bbls.  A  trcs.  62,208  42,516 

.kegs  14,460  11,815 


 bbls.     193,892  181,883 

JJJ^t  bush.  1,700,708  1,691,886 

^  sacks  1,840,900  844,720 

*y                          794,421  328.081 

*l«y  aiid  Malt  . .     101,674  47,264 


Bacon,  caks  «b  hhds.  16,791  11,285- 

'<    bbls.  <b  boxes  1,664  1,790 

"   pieces  6,629  18,809 

Whisky  YAAa.  V\;»^\ 
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Hides  

B»Kg:ing....  pieces 
Bale  rope  •  •  •  .coils 

Sugar  hhds. 

"  bbls.^  boxes 
**   bags 


18S1. 
99,786 

2,746 
34,088 
29,276 
86,687 


18U. 
97,148 
8,650 
43,121 
86,288 
27,672 
81,745 


Coffee  sacks 

Molasses,  hhds^  bbls. 

Salt  bbls. 

Salt  sacks 

Nails  kegs 


m 

101,904 
40.251 
46,250 

216,988 
57,862 


«• 
•M 

41 
2K 

41 


By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  the  staplea  o 
country,  the  receipts  of  this  year  are  fur  below  tliose  of  last.  The  table  i 
as  full  and,  we  fear,  as  accurate  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands; 
with  such  data  as  we  have,  it  is  presented. 

Money  Market. — ^Taking  the  year  through,  the  money  market  has  show 
little  flu;.*tuation,  and  a  high,  sound  standard  has  been  exhibited  in  the  t 
transactions  of  the  country,  through  the  legitimate  mediums  of  currency 
exchange.  The  amount  of  exchange  soU  durinor  the  year  is  eAtimtti 
120,000,000.  From  the  Ist  to  the  10th  of  January  it  stood  at  par ;  from  tli 
date  to  the  Ist  of  April  at  ^  per  cent  premium ;  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
of  May  i  per  cent ;  from  the  24th  of  May  to  the  24th  of  June  par ;  from  the 
of  June  to  the  1st  of  December  i  per  cent  premium ;  /rom  the  1st  of  Deef 
to  the  Ist  of  January  par.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Illinois  Banking 
many  houses  have  been  established,  and  their  issues  now  form  principoil 
circulating  medium  of  Missouri  and  the  adjoining  States. 

Hemp. — This  importxmt  staple  shows  a  decrcaHe,  in  our  port  receipts,  th 
year,  of  16,648  bales,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  The  fallii 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  in  the  increased  manufacture  of  rope  in  the 
which  our  table  exhibits.  During  the  year,  several  manufacturing  establish 
have  been  erected  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  at  Liberty,  Lexii 
Glasgow,  and  other  points  on  the  former,  and  on  the  latter  at  Hannibi 
Quincy. — ^These  consume,  in  the  agcrregate,  about  ten  tons  daily  durin 
running  season.  The  recently  erected  rope  walks  at  Lexington  and  Liber 
extensive ;  they  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  capable  of  manufacturing  fift] 
each,  of  bale  rope  per  day.  Allowing  each  factory  to  be  in  operation 
months  in  the  year,  the  increased  home  consumption  will  be  over  2,000  tons 
ed  by  these  new  establishments.  As  yet  the  manufacture  of  bagging  is  no 
and  comparatively  unimportant,  the  principal,  or,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  i 
is  furnished  by  the  penitentiaries  at  Jefferson  City  and  Alton.  There  can 
doubt,  however,  but  that  in  a  short  time,  private  enterprise  will  enter  iIm 
and  the  home,  as  well  as  a  large  export  demand,  will  be  supplied  by  on 
factories.  Should  the  steamboat  law  go  into  operation,  with  all  its  requirei 
shippers  will  be  obliged  to  use  bagging  for  covering  their  hemp, "  when  < 
on  the  deck  or  guards,**  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  raw  material  f 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  three  hundred  tons.'"  In  the  course  of  a  few  y 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  shipment  of  hemp,  in  its  raw  state  will  amo 
any  considerable  quantity.  The  demand,  which  every  season  is  beconiing  g 
for  rope  and  bagging  in  the  South,  and  the  home  consumption,  which  is  i 
time  enlarging,  will  induce  manufacturers  to  hackle  most  of  the  staple,  e 
the  tow  into  the  requisite  material,  and  ship  alone  the  hackled  article.  1 
ditional  quantities  of  rope  arriving  at  this  point  from  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  evidence  a  spirit  of  progress  in  relation  to  this  staple, 
will  go  far  to  enrich  the  State.  The  deficiency  in  the  receipts  of  the : 
must,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  shortness,  also,  of  the  crop.  The  quant 
well  as  quality,  were  below  the  average,  but  to  what  extent  we  are  unab 
cisely  to  ascertain.  The  quality  has  generally  fallen  very  fur  short  of  prii 
was  unsuited  to  the  Eastern  markets,  being  flaggy,  coarse,  and  towy,  am! 


*  At  this  proTtirfoB  of  tbe  new  steamboat  law  Is  Important  to  doalen  In  Henp>  we  aBasa 
the  rumark,  that  the  requirement  of  the  law  Is  construed,  not  to  extend  to  hemp  when  earrh 
hold  of  a  steamboat:  No  loose  hemp  shall  be  carried  on  bonrd  any  such  Teasel :  nor  aki 
bmap  be  earrled  ob  tbe  deck  or  f  narda  tberrof,  unless  the  bales  are  compactly  presNi  I 
cofMvd  with  bagfliig  or  a  ilmllar  tkbric**  Thii  eouatrucUon  la  alao  in  aeeordano*  wHk  Is 
!•  ilM  law  bjr  tbelBaanBot  ottMs  oC  this  «af. 
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ns  sold  in  those  markets  at  forced  sales,  and  consequent  ruinous  prices. 
iCions  at  home  were  more  satisfactory  than  those  made  abroad.  The  crop 
rioff  for  market  is  represented  throughout  the  State  as  fully  an  average  one 
fu^s  quantity,  and  as  reBpects  its  texture  it  is  said  to  be  very  superior, 
t  the  middle  of  the  month  just  past,  the  new  crop  began  to  coroo  into  mar- 
1  the  Missouri  more  freely  than  usual  for  so  early  a  period  of  the  season, 
or  information  relative  to  the  rot  is  of  the  mostflnttering  character.  Should 
pation  in  this  respect  be  generally  realized,  our  market  will  exhibit,  no 
^  in  its  forthcoming  operations,  no  little  enterprise  and  activity.  The  prod- 
I  Kentucky  has  decreased  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  many  of  the  lar^ 
Factaring  estAblishments  in  that  State  will  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies  m 
larket.  This,  with  an  enlarged  demand  at  home,  and  in  the  East,  on  ao- 
of  the  superiority  of  the  lint,  will  give  a  buoyancy  to  the  staple,  well  cal 
d  richly  to  remunerate  the  grower,  and  establish  the  credit  of  Missouri  for 
"oduction  of  this  great  and  important  staple. 

the  close  of  the  year  1851,  the  stock  in  store,  and  on  the  market,  amounted 
>00  bales;  at  this  time,  not  over  500  bales  remain  unsold.   The  receipts o 
rmer  exceeded  any  previous  year  subsequent  to  1847,  and  amounted,  as 
ble,  to  65,366  bales.   The  relative  prices  of  the  two  seasons,  given  month 
» as  follows: —  * 


18$1. 


uy. 


$86  A 

80  A 
86  A 
70  a 
70  A 
75  a 


1110 

105 
95 
90 
85 
82 


18S!. 
175  A  $92 


75  A 
60  a 
60  A 
62  a 
72  A 


18$1.  ISfl. 

July.   175  A  195  $72  a  $85 

August   80  A   95  68  a  87 

September.....  80  a   90  88  a  91 

October   75  a   85  88  a  100 

November   75  a   85  92  a  100 

December.   78  a   92  88  a  107 


i  disparity  which  is  shown  in  the  range  for  the  year  just  closed,  must  be 
to  the  extremes  of  qualities  in  the  product,  which  may  bo  classed  as  com- 
ad  prime.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  as  the  stock  became  diminished, 
liter  grades  ruled  high,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  staple  firm  at  the  fig- 
[iven. 

TBLT  BTATExnrr  or  m  rxcxiftb  of  hcmp  for  thk  tears  1851  akd  1862. 

im.  m 


uy. 


ISil. 

189i. 

27 

17 

1,078 

812 

4.796 

5,745 

9,461 

4,787 

12,142 

7,589 

12,064 

9.712 

488 
264 


6,811 
8,067 
1.717 
1,030 
254 


Total    66,866  48,818 

bales 


>tt  of  1847  were 
18  


72,222  I  Of  1849  bales  46.290 

47,270  I  Of  1860    60,861 

:.i-ROFE  AND  Bagging.  While  the  receipts  show  a  large  increase  this 
i?er  last,  the  quantity  manufactured  in  St.  Louis  falls  short  some  6,000  or 
eoils.  Our  city  factories  were  unable  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  hemp, 
laona  above  stated;  while  the  establishments  above,  situated  in  the  region 
)  the  product  is  grown,  were  more  readily  and  economically  supplied.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  receipts  has  been  sold  at  this  point,  however, 
lonog  any  other  year,  and  the  amount  will  foot  up,  perhaps,  some  8,000 
KK)  coik  Of  that  manufactured  in  St.  Louis,  5,000  or  6,000  coils  have 
•old  here.  The  ruling  prices  for  No.  1  have  been  pretty  uniforn,  and 
d  genenUly  at  5i  cents ;  No.  2  from  4f  to  5  cents.  The  quality  of  Missouri 
hia  been  subject  to  some  complaint  during  the  season;  if  our  manufactar* 
'oidd  seoure  soles  at  home  aod  a  good  reputation  abroad  for  this  aiiicle» 
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they  must  exercise  greater  care  and  attention.  The  receipts  of  bagging  ibow  ^ 
small  increase  over  last  year;  but  the  supply  is  quite  limited,  and  do  m«iii^ 
adequate  to  the  demand.   A  number  of  orders  from  the  South  during  the  tti^ 

son  could  not  be  filled,  and  were  returned  in  consequence  of  the  meageraen  o» 
the  stock.   The  receipts  of  bale-rope  during  the  year  1851  wore  34,088  coUs; 
this  year,  41,674 — leavings  diffcrenee  in  favor  of  this  senaon's  operation*  of 
7,686  coils.   The  pieces  of  bagging  for  1851  were  2,746;  for  1852,  3,650 — 
amount  in  favor  of  this  year,  904  pieces. 

Tobacco.  The  sales  at  our  warehouses,  for  the  year  just  closed,  exhibit  aft. 
excess  on  the  operations  of  the  preceding  year  of  3,096  hhds.  The  following 
table  shows  the  transactions  at  the  Planters*  and  State  Tobacco  VVarehouseB  for 
the  past  seven  years,  from  1846  to  1852,  inclusive: — 


Planters*  State. 

1846   hhds.      2.673  971 

1847                               8,864  1,286 

1848                               8,184  1,083 

1849                               4,982  867 


Plantere*  Btat»^« 

1860  hhds.      4,169  62 

1851                               4,195  79tt 

1862                              6,776  2,41  X 


The  largo  increase  in  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco  at  this  point,  tbi« 
present  over  any  former  year,  is  in  a  great  measure  t^  be  attributed  to  the  bi^ti 
prices  that  have  ruled  in  this  market  in  comparison  with  others,  and  which  prict^ 
have  induced  stemmers  to  dispose  of  their  lugs  here  rather  than  forward  them 
to  other  places  as  had  heretofore  been  their  general  custom.    The  unusual  com- 
petition among  buyers  for  shipment  and  manufacturing  purposes,  induced  tliia 
favorable  state  of  the  trade;  and  as  we  have  now  several  purchasers  residing- at 
this  point  who  buy  directly  for  Europe,  both  on  orders  from  thence  as  well  aa 
for  home  account,  we  may  fully  expect  that  the  production  of  future  crops  whieh 
will  find  a  sale  in  this  mart,  will  rapidly  and  permanently  increase,  until  all  tiie 
tobacco  now  sold  by  the  planters  to  the  stemmers  ond  factors  in  loose  conditioo, 
shall  be  prized  and  forwarded  to  this  market.   When  this  state  of  things,  obvi- 
ously so  much  more  remunerative  to  the  planter,  shall  be  realized,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  stemmer,  already  so  important,  and  daily  increasing,  will  be  ceo- 
tered  at  this  place  as  the  grand  depot  of  the  staple,  not  only  of  this  State,  but 
of  Illinois.   The  receipts  by  land  carriage  from  the  latter  State  form  alreadj  do 
inconsiderable  item  on  our  inspection  books.    This  is  the  present  condition  of 
all  the  principal  markets  in  Virmnia,  where  long  experience  has  taught  both  par- 
ties, farmer  and  purchaser,  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  business  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

The  proportion  of  fine  qualities  has  not  been  as  large  this  season  as  oflnal* 
which  accounts  principally  for  the  high  rates  at  which  they  have  ruled.  Althongh 
the  crop  was  over  an  average  one,  severe  wet  weather  setting  in  at  an  inauspi- 
cious time,  damaged  the  quality,  and  nistcrially  affected  the  prospect  which  «n 
early  stage  of  the  season  had  ^ipread  before  the  planter.  There  is,  however,  ifl 
the  disparity  which  marks  not  only  this  grade,  but  other  qualities  of  our  tobac- 
co, something  else  than  unfavorable  weather  to  which  to  attribute  its  compara* 
tive  inferiority.  The  fact  is  admitted,  that  as  regards  our  lugs  and  ^  hipping  leafi 
they  command  a  less  price  in  New  (Cleans,  by  from  fifty  cents  to  one  aollarp«f 
hundred,  than  the  growth  of  some  other  Western  States.  The  climate  andsoij 
of  Missouri  are  as  well  adapted  to  the  product  as  any  other  in  the  Union,  tfd 
the  legally  established  system  of  inspection  as  thorough  and  efficient  for  the 
purposed  designed,  and  our  private  premiums  as  liberal ;  yet  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages and  appliances,  our  planters  have  not  been  able  to  fully  compete  with 
those  of  Kentucky  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  raw  material  eqoalt 
the  reason  must  be  traced  to  the  inefficient  method  pursued  in  the  curing  arxi 
packing  process.  A  rigid  assortment,  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficiently  adhered  tOi 
and  in  the  dctiiils  generally  of  housing  and  preparing  for  market,  some  inacco- 
racies  from  inattention  are  permitted,  which  give  to  this  product  of  our  State  tn 
inferior  standing.  This  opinion  is  somewhat  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  froi0 
the  interior  couuties,  whence  transportation  to  this  market  is  too  high  forioie- 
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at 


\iit9j  the  best  tobacco  is  received.  Care  and  labor  are  necessary  to 
>  article  of  sufficient  value  to  bear  an  expensive  land  carriage,  while 
quality  is  found  adequate  to  remunerate  the  planter  for  the  labor,  and 
dditional  charges  in  reaching  a  market.  The  necessity  for  greater  at- 
*y  our  planters  to  this  matter,  is  becoming  more  apparent  from  the  fact 
liboring  States  are  putting  forth  greater  exertions  to  excel  in  the  growth  of 
le.  Kentucky  has  recently  adopted  an  inspection  systein  similar  to  our 
I  the  increased  transactions  in  Louisville  for  the  year  just  closed,  are 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  product  in  the  Commerce  of  that  State, 
uurket  shall  acquire  a  higher  character  by  the  inspection  system,  oure, 
%  eorresponding  improvement,  must  be  still  further  degraded.  Cincin- 
>»  as  a  tobacco  mart,  has  placed  her  claims  before  the  country,  and  if 
ters  would  earn  a  reputation  for  themselves  and  tlie  State,  at  home  and 
be  bounties  which  nature  has  supplied,  for  so  desirable  a  result,  must 
by  their  attention  and  industry.  It  is  claimed  by  other  points  that  they 
superior  advantages  in  their  central  position  and  iu  the  facilities  which 
T  artificial  channels  afford  them  for  reaching  the  Atlantic  ports ;  but  the 
occupied  by  our  planters  in  respect  to  transportation,  will  be  found  equal 
itter  than  those  o^  others.  They  have  a  stream  which  affords  every  fo- 
rcaching  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  improvements  now  complete  and  in 
>f  construction,  will  give  an  outlet  in  other  directions  sufficient  to  com- 
1  any  section.  As  the  foreign  demand  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  produc- 
he  West,  our  outlet  is  not  easily  surpassed.  The  exportations  to  Eu- 
tbe  year  1851  amounted  to  95,945  lilida.,  viz. 


.bhds. 


tain  

lies  of  Great  Britain. 


1,866 

.  .  .bhda. 

1,408 

22,606 

11,871 

623 

23,698 
2,681 

10.101 
8,968 
660 
7,661 
2,197 
1,968 


ta!  receipts  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  commercial  year,  (from 
er,  1851,  to  September  1,  1852,)  were  89,675  hhds. 
Ihe  1st  September,  1851,  to  the  close  of  that  same  year,  the  different 
in  New  Orleans  were  quoted  as  follows: — 


ory. 
do.. 


.cents  per  lb. 


2   a  2f 
none. 
8   a  4 


Leaf,  inferior  to  common. 

Fair  to  fine  

Choice  and  selections . . . . 


4i  a  5 
a  7 


the  middle  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  May  following,  the  ruling  rates 


ory. .  .cents  per  lb. 

do  

rior  to  common. . . . 


2  a  6i 
8  a  8i 
3f  a  4i 


Fair  to  fine  

Choice  and  selectioDS.. 


4i  a  5 
6^  a  6 


commencement  of  July,  on  account  of  an  active  demand,  the  figures 
an'eed  as  follows: — 


ory. .  .cents  per  lb.      2^  a  8^  I  Fair  to  fine   6  a  6| 

(k>    8^  a  4     Choice  and  selections.   6  a  7 

rior  to  commoo . ...      4-^  a  4f  | 

close  of  the  commercial  year,  (the  1st  of  September  last,)  the  range 


iory. .  .cents  per  lb.      3   a  8f  I  Fair  to  fine   6|  a  6 

do   8i  a  4i  I  Choice  and  selections   7^ 

rior  to  common. ...      4f  a  0^  | 
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Tho  sales  in  oar  own  market  daring  the  embraced  year,  show  the  foUovioK 
gratifying  result : — 


Lugs,  Leaf,  Inf.  Choice  At 

foctory.    PlantersMo.  to  com.    Fair  to  fine,  ■eleotiooa.  ImwV* 

January   none.  2a2i2ia3  3a4  4a5  iwd«> 

February   none.  2a2|2ia8  8a4  4a5  wne. 

March   none.  2^  a  2|   2|  a  8i  8^  a  4  4   a  5  6  a  • 

April   2M2i  2ia8     8   a  8^  8^a4  4   a5  5a  9 

May   2i  a  2i  2i  a  8     8   a  8i  8^  a  4  4   a  6  fi  a  16 

Jane   2f  a  8  8   a  8^   8i  a  8f  2f  a  4  4   a  5  6  a  IS 

July   2|  a  8  8   a  8i   8i  a  8^  a  4  4   a  5  6  a  16 

August   8   a  8i  8i  a  4     4   a  4f  6   a  6f        a  6i  6  a  16 

September   Si  a  4^  4   a  4i   4i  a  6  6   a  6^  5^  a  6f  6  a  15 

October   8i  a  4  4   a  4i   4|  a  6  6    a  6|  6i  a  6f  6  a  IS 

November     8M  3|  8|  a  4i   4^  a  4f  4f  a  6  b  thl^ 

December   none.  8a8|8|a4  4a4i4^a4f6aiS 


With  regard  to  the  crop  now  housed,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  one-third  le 
than  the  last.  Tho  quality,  however,  is  said  to  be  far  better.  The  low  prico 
which  ruled  at  the  planting  season  deterred  the  irregulal"  planters  from  embark- 
inff  in  the  growth  of  the  staple,  and  the  drought  of  the  summer  proved  of  con- 
siderable detriment  to  the  plants.  These  two  causes  sufficiently  account  for  the 
deficiency.  In  anticipation  of  a  comparative  scarcity,  and  of  superiority  in  qual- 
ity, planters  are  holding  their  products  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred  advance. 

The  probability  is  that  the  staple  will  bear,  the  ensuing  season,  about  the 
game  prices  that  ruled  in  November  last,  with  the  exception  of  lugs.  This 
quality  has  ruled  at  higher  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  Gter- 
man  market,  which  has  been  unusually  large.  Whether  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  to  the  same  extent  is  questionable. 

Manufactured  Tobacco.    A  few  years  since  a  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  western  manufactured  tobacco,  and  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  con- 
siderably retarded  in  consequence ;  but  more  recently  this  feeling  has  given  wayi 
and  each  season  witnesses  a  further  improvement  in  this  branch  of  industiy. 
This  city  ha.s  now  ten  establishments,  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale.  Oar  man- 
afactured  tobacco,  of  medium  and  good  qualities,  is  as  good  as,  if  not  supeiior 
to,  the  Virginia^and  some  of  the  fine  equal  to  the  best  imported.    All  tliat 
wanting  fully  to  develop  the  business  is,  that  our  merchants  and  dealers  geoer- 
nlly  should  encourage  the  manufacturers  by  purchasing  at  home,  and  thus  ri^® 
our  own  industry  a  fair  chance.    Prices  have  ruled  from  5  cents  a  pound 
the  lowest  grade  of  country  brands  to  10  and  15  for  the  best.    City  mannftc* 
tared  from  10  for  common  to.  14  and  18  for  medium,  and  22  to  25  for  fine  ^ 
which  rates  the  article  is  not  firm,  with  a  good  prospect  of  remaining  so.  The 
year's  operations  reach  about  8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hhds.  of  the 
material.   The  increase  in  the  country  manufactures  this  year  has  been  large. 

Lead.    The  operations  of  the  season  show  a  falling  off  in  this  product  A 
decline  has  been  perceptible  in  the  yield  of  the  upper  mines  for  the  last 
years,  which  is  thus  stated  by  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  bo*^' 
ject: — 


Pigs  of  70  lbs.  in  1850   668,800 

1861   472,6^ 

1862   400,000 


Pigs  of  70  lbs.  in  1847   778,469 

1848   681,969 

1849   628.984 

The  amount  of  the  year  just  closed,  is  known  up  to  the  25th  November, 
from  that  date  to  the  close  of  December,  the  yield  is  estimated.  . 

The  causes  to  which  this  deficit  is  traceable,  as  shown  by  the  writer  alloi«^ 
to,  are  Ist.  The  number  of  the  mining  population  which  the  California  einij^ 
tion  has  carried  ofi^,  amounting  to  at  least  one-half.  2d.  The  failures  in  sinnft^ 
for  ores  below  the  water  level  in  the  small  beds  of  rock.  3d.  The  mining pop^ 
ulation  being  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  who  take  no  interest  in  mining  easgp* 
for  wages.    4th.  Want  of  sufficient  economical  machinery  to  dmin  tiM  v**^ 
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6th.  Want  of  a  sufficient  capital,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
'  of  the  lead  basins. 
Ttfiough  each  a  decrease  is  exhibited,  the  price  of  lend  has  been  steadily  ad- 
dog.  In  1847,  on  the  levee  at  Galena,  the  rate  was  $3  60  per  100  lbs.,  while 
ng  the  year  just  closed  the  article  commanded  an  advance  of  $4  10. ' 
lie  deficit  in  the  receipts  at  this  port  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
H,)  is  over  99,000  pigs,  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  ranged  during  the 
'Was  as  follows: — ^From  the  first  of  January  to  near  the  close  of  March, 
25,  when  it  fell  to  S4  20,  and  at  the  commencement  of  April  declined  to 
10;  about  the  middle  of  April  it  rose  to  $4  15,  and  continued  gradually 
Iff  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  it  attained  to  $4  50 ;  from  this  time 
fthe  last  of  June  it  alternately  stood  at  $4  45  and  S4  50,  and  in  July  fell 
|4  30  and  84  35,  and  thus  remained  till  the  miidle  of  August,  when  it  ruled 

14  40;  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  commenced  a  permanent  rise,  and 
be  close  of  that  month  stood  at  $4  50,  which  position  it  occupied  until  the 
die  of  November,  when  it  went  up  to  $4  75.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
ith  of  December  it  ruled  firmly  at  (4  87^,  and  toward  the  middle  and  close 

15  00  and  $5  25,  at  which  price  our  report  closes  with  a  decided  upward 
leney. 

Hie  ruling  rates  for  1851  in  this  market,  as  given  in  our  last  annual  report, 
as  follows: — 


uuy   14  87i  a  $4  40 

marj   4  S7i  a  4  40 

th.   4  40   a   4  46 

fil   4  26   a   4  S6 

^   4  16    a   4  20 

i   4  26   a   4  80 


July  

August... . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December. . 


14 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


26 
26 

20  a 
05  a 
12i  a 
26  a 


a  $4  80 
a   4  86 

4  20 
4  10 
4  60 
4  80 


"he  amount  on  hand  at  this  time  does  not  exceed  9,000  pigs,  and  from  the 
eiit  appearance  of  things  it  is  hardly  probable  this  stock  will  be  much  in- 
aed  until  the  close  of  Uie  winter.  Upper  mines'  lead  is  now  held  at  S5  50, 
teeount  of  the  small  supply  on  the  market. 

arc  informed  by  a  large  operator  in  the  Missouri  Southern  Mines,  that  the 
ti£  off  this  year  in  that  section  will  be  at  least  45  per  cent  as  compared  with 

The  cause  is  traceable  entirely  to  the  California  emigration.  The  leads 
%m  favorable  as  ever  they  were,  and  the  prospect  for  the  miner  as  encourag- 
;  but  they  remain  nnworked  for  the  want  of  hands,  and  uncmbraced  on  ac- 
it  of  brighter  visions  farther  off. 

he  Jeffersonian  of  Galena  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  operations 
lie  year,  with  some  reasons  for  the  deficiency  in  the  product,  which  will  do 
licompany  the  statements  and  remarks  already  given  :— 

^tof  lead  shipped  from  Galena  from  13  th  March  to  16th  Novem- 

!r«1852  pigs 

■  forward  by  railroad  to  lakes  


Pigs 


Mmt  shipped  from  Dubuque,  Potosi,  Buena  Yiata,  and  Cassville . 
Total  shipments  for  1852  


281,895 
18,898 

295,788 
95,794 

891.583 

Vben  compared  with  the  trade  of  1851,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  82,532  pigs. 
>  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  early  closing  of  navigation,  the  low  water  of 
vly  the  whole  season,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  Immediately  preced- 
the  close  of  navigation,  the  roads  between  Galena  and  tho  furnace  were 
vly  impassable,  and  very  little  lead  was  received.  But  the  low  water  of  the 
^SL,  and  hu[\i  freights,  were  a  still  more  serious  interruption  to  business,  and 
thkU  to  be  added  tb«  fact  t.hat  navigation  closed  three  weeks  earlier  than 
mL  In  1851,  the  last  shipment  was  made  December  3d — this  year  the  last 
kasat  forward  November  IGth.   A  much  larger  amount  haa  been,  however^ 
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left  on  tlie  levee  at  Galena.   It  Ia  thought  that  the  lead  shipments  haTe  not^ 
reached  their  minimum,  and  that  hereafter  greater  supplies  may  be  expected. 

Flour.  In  our  prefatory  remarks  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  falling  off^ 
in  this  yearns  receipts  of  grain  and  flour,  and  attributed  the  cause,  in  a  gceai^ 
measure,  to  the  low  stage  of  our  rivers  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  tflcT 
harvest  Many  of  our  city  mills  have  been  only  partially  run  this  season,  aft 
well  as  last,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  while  two  or  three  hate  re- 
mained almost  entirely  idle.  The  deficit  in  the  operations  of  the  present  b»- 
son,  as  compared  with  last,  is  not  quite  15,000  bbls.,  as  the  following  table  wHl 
exhibit : — 


Nonantam. . , 
Atlantic  . . . . 

Pbeniz  

OTallon...., 

Pacific  

Magnolia. . . , 

Eagle  

Saxony   

Empire  

Star  

Total.. 


.bbls. 


mi 

18§i 

19,518 

6,000 

27,263 

41,284 

6.284 

6.660 

12,856 

16,943 

89,760 

10,000 

16,800 

81,700 

28,664 

16,700 

10,600 

85,048 

6,000 

14,883 

88,000 

Planters'.  bbls. 

Cbouteau'  

Park  

Wasbiogton  

Franklin  

Union.   

Missouri  

Cherry-street  

United  States  .... 


18S1. 

88,200 
9,700 
82,000 
18,600 
12,160 
23,909 
4,878 
9.000 
46,000 


89,8ia 
2,100 

16,000 
16,000 
33,000 
81.200 
80«F 
69,000 


  408,099  898,1W 

The  receipts  per  river  for  1851  were  184,446  bbls. ;  this  year  131,333— diflwi 
ence  53,113.  Received  by  wagons  this  year,  as  reported  by  five  houses  inti» 
city,  (the  only  houses  that  received  in  this  way  to  any  extent,)  89,461  bbls.;  M 
year,  as  reported  in  the  annual  statement,  46,000 — difference  44,461.  Thecom- 
parative  statement  of  the  two  years  may  be  thus  made : — 


Manufactured  by  city  mills  bbU 

Receipts  per  river  

Receipts  per  wagons  


18S1. 

408,099 
184,446 
46,000 

638,646 


89S,184 
ISl^ 
89.461 


613,978 
24,667 


Total  

Deficit  tb^  present  year  ,  

The  following  table  of  the  monthly  prices  of  the  two  seasons  has  been  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  as  much  accuracy  as  our  means  would  admit: — 


ISjl.  1851.  - 

January,  f 8  87  a  $4  60  $3  75  a  $4  00 

February  3  75  a   4  CO  3  76  a    8  87^ 

March..    8  60  a   4  6Q  8  65  a    3  75 

April  . .    3  60  a   4  60  8  60  a    3  76 

May....    3  60  a   4  60  3  55  a    8  75 

June...    3  60  a   4  60  3  75  a   4  00 


July.... 
August.. 
SeptemV. 
October . 
Novem'r . 
DecemV. . 


18§I.  18)1 

18  76  a  $4  60  $8  26  a  $9  1* 


8  76  1 
8  60  a 
8  60  a 
8  40  a 
3  76  a 


4  60 
4  87 
4  50 
4  60 
4  76 


8  60  a 
8  86  a 
8  40  a 

3  65  a 

4  00a 


S(tt 

S90 
460 


St  Louis  brands  have  always  stood  high  in  distant  markets,  and  they  yc* 
maintiun  their  superiority ;  but  the  high  prices  at  which  grain  has  ruled  this 
son,  and  the  low  rates  of  flour,  have  had  a  tendency  to  relax  the  rule  of  oor 
millers,  and  induce  them  to  work  up  less  wheat  than  is  their  practice.  Grain 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  flour,  and  many  of  our  mills  have  felt  thisifl- 
fluence  most  sensibly.  The  difference  in  the  receipts  per  river  between  the  two 
past  years  (over  53,000  bbls.)  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  loW 
stige  of  the  rivers;  for,  from  the  country  mills,  in  our  immediate  ne)ghborhoo4 
the  excess  of  the  present  season  is  nearly  45,000  bbls.  The  amount  in  8toi« 
at  thi8  lime  of  country  flour  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  Perhaps  of  all  kinds  the 
total  may  be  put  down  at  10,000  bbls.,  and  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  eqrai^^ 
15,000  bbls.  As  navigation  for  the  winter  will  hardly  admit  of  shipments,  wh>*' 
ever  may  bo  the  export  demand,  and  as  the  country  mills  are  regular  in  their 
supplies,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  very  great  advance  can  be  effected  in  this  i  '"^ 
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rent  scarcity.  The  year  closes  with  country  superfioe  at  84  50,  and  city 
kf  the  same  quality  nominally  at  from  $4  75  to  $5.  Flour  has  been  an 
it  article  in  our  commercial  statistics,  and  some  time  since  wo  supplied 
»  with  our  manufactures.  But  for  a  few  years  past  the  decrease  hss  be- 
umingly  apparent.  In  1850  the  receipts  were  published  at  31 8,343  bbls., 
two  previous  years  (1849  and  1848)  at  306,524  and  387,314. 
IT.  The  decline  in  receipts  at  this  port  have  been  steady  since  1849. 
,  they  amounted  to  1,808,817  bushels;  in  1851,  to  1.666,340,  nnd  this 
1^91,886.  In  1847  and  1848,  the  receipts  were  2,432,377  and  2,194,789 
Our  mills  were  arranged  for  such  receipts  as  these  last  exhibit,  and 
ble  of  turning  out  over  3,000  barrels  per  day.  No  doubt  a  large  portion 
elicit  here  exhibited,  in  the  receipt  of  grain,  has  been  diverted  from  this 
rough  other  channels  of  trade,  and  country  mills,  as  the  statistics  would 
to  believe,  are  enlarging  and  extending  their  business.  Whatever  the 
f  be,  tlie  effect  is  apparent,  that  as  a  grain  market,  St.  Louis  is  becom- 
ly  less  and  less  impojtant  The  amount  in  the  hands  of  millers  at  this 
es  not  exceed  65,000  to  70,000  bushels,  which,  allowing  4^  bushels  to 
d1  of  flour,  superfine  and  extra,  is  equal  to  15,554  barrels,  taking  the 
figure.   The  comparative  prices  for  the  past  two  years  may  be  thus 


m. 

18§S. 

18»1. 

18i 

3. 

16  a  Sli 

no  a  85 

65  a  80 

65  a 

70 

70  a  80 

62  a  85 

70  a  80 

62  a 

79 

70  a  80 

65  a  80 

September  .... 

55  a  70 

69  a 

75 

60  a  80 

55  a  80 

70  a  76 

10  a 

76 

70  a  85 

70  a  81 

70  a  75 

65  n 

75 

65  a  78 

75  a  82 

December...  .. 

15  a  82 

85  a  100 

In  1850  and  1851  the  receipts  of  corn  were  liberal,  and  exceeded  to 
erable  amount  those  of  previous  years,  with  the  exception  of  1847. 
U"  the  deficit  shows  a  large  falling  oflT.  The  following  table,  embracing 
B  mentioned,  is  given : — 


.bushels 


1,016,308 
^39,639 
305,864 


1850  bushels  1,043,526 

1851   1,791,100 

1852   677,000 


a]  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  falling  oif,  and  among 
ly  be  noticed  the  conversion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  gnun  into  pork, 
^ht  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  market, 
mink,  along  with  these  reasons,  no  inconsiderable  quantities  have  found 
y  to  the  lake.  It  is  stated  that  from  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River  grain 
hipped  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  to  this  point,  and  that 
icago  to  New  York  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  the  charges  from 
leans  to  New  York.  If  this  be  true,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  the 
of  freight  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans — no  inconsiderable  item 
iditure  in  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  the  kind.  Our  object  is  to 
'  the  commercial  character  of  this  city  as  the  statistics  require  us,  and 
so  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  other  points  are  successfully  contending 
3portant  portion  of  our  receipts,  and  :is  the  result  seems  to  show,  most 
oily.   We  give  the  rates  of  the  two  past  years : — 


18S1. 

1852. 

18SI. 

mi 

44  a  48 

88  a  41 

July  

38  a  43 

35  a  48 

41  a  46 

80  a  42 

85  u  40 

40  a  45 

85  a  40 

82  a  37 

85  a  88 

40  a  45 

85  a  40 

83  a  36 

85  a  40 

40  a  45 

84  a  38 

SO  a  43 

31  a  36 

43  a  50 

S3  a  86 

85  a  44 

86  a  40 

41  a  48 

X  OR  can  be  ascertained,  there  is  -but  little  corn  on  tlie  market  at  this 
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Oats.  The  receipts  of  1861  were  794,431  bashels  against  6^7,432  for  the 
previous  year;  this  year  the  receipts  dwindle  to  338,5(i2  sacks, or  677,000 bnah- 
els.  The  stock  on  hand  is  trifling.  The  comparative  rates  in  prices  for  the  two 
seasons,  may  be  thus  given : — 


January. . 
February. 
March  . . . 
April. .. . 

May  

June  


18S1. 

im. 

18S1. 

m 

45  a  60 

29  a  80 

so  a  SI 

scats 

52  a  53 

22  a  26 

25  a  2e 

26aSI 

45  a  47 

22  a  26 

26  a  27 

26at9 

St)  a  40 

24  a  27 

26  a  26 

Si  a  41 

85  a  37 

26  a  29 

26  a  27 

81  a  41 

80  a  88 

29  a  80 

SO  a  82 

41  a  41 

Rte.  The  receipts  of  1851  were  abont  7,500  bushels;  of  this  year  ora 
table  shows  6,904  bushels.  This  grain  U  in  very  little  request,  and  sales  ire 
only  made  at  long  intervals.  The  price  has  rangea  from  48  to  65  cents,  inclod- 
in^sacks. 

Barley.  By  comparing  the  receipts  of  the  past  and  present  seasons,  it  will 
be  observed  that  a  large  falling  off  in  barley  has  resulted.  This  mast  be  attiib- 
uted  to  the  low  stnge  of  the  rivers.  The  best  article  is  received  from  Iowa,  a 
section  on  the  Mississippi  where  low  water  is  most  apt  to  interpose  a  barrier  to 
navigation.  Shipments  from  the  Ohio  have  not  been  heavy,  and  the  small  sup- 
ply on  the  market  enhanced  prices  above  the  ruling  rates  of  the  previous  sea- 
son. At  the  time  when  the  article  was  most  in  demand,  the  supply  was  cot  off 
by  the  cause  mentioned;  and  the  season  closes  with  several  lots  on  haDd,boi 
with  litllo  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  take  hold. 

Whisky.    As  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1861,  this  year  showsafiJIiBe 
off  of  1,545  bbls.    The  imports  of  the  two  seasons  as  stated  are  47,991  ana. 
46,446.    With  regard  to  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  city,  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  reliable  statement.   It  is  represented  by  distillers  as  short  of  lastyeai^* 
operatiuus,  and  we  should  suppose  from  the  fight  receipts  of  com  that  soeh 
the  case. 

Comparative  prices  of  the  two  years  :— 

ISjI.        18i8.    I  18SL 

January   22  a  23     16  a  18  jJuly..!   18f  a  19 

February   22^  a 'J3^    15f  a  16    August   19i  a  19f 

March   20  a  21      16i  a  16^  September.   21  f  a  22 

15i  a  16f  !  October   20  a  20J 

isjan  .November   20^  a  21 

16  a  ITf  I  December.   21  j  a  22 


April   18fal9 

May   19  a  19^ 

June   20i  a  21 


17  a!0 
18ial»^ 
16  al8t 
ISiaiO 
19}  a.. 


The  above  statement  of  the  amount  of  receipts  differs  with  some  other  t^* 
bles.  Taking  the  data  of  last  year  in  our  possession,  the  result  cannot  be  stb^ 
erwise  stated.  The  great  deficit  in  corn  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  sameeo^^ 
clusitm. 

Provisions.   The  price  of  provisions  ruled  high  for  a  greater  partof  tbeyeir- 
At  the  opening  of  the  pork  season,  hogs  brought  $4  30  and  ^4  35  net,  opoi* 
which  an  advance  was  effected  before  the  close  to  $4  75  and  $4  85.    At  thea^ 
rates  our  operators  did  not  enter  the  business  as  deeply  as  they  had  donetii^ 
preceding  season.    The  a.scertained  amount  of  pork  cut  in  the  coontiy  in0 
1,398,846  hogs,  against  1,662,187  the  year  before;  showing  a  deficit  of  263^1 
head,  of  which  deticit  this  point  bore,  for  its  share,  43,000.    On  the  1st  of  Jaft" 
uary,  mess  pork  commanded        50,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  $\Sm0 
obUiined.   It  rose  gradually  through  the  month  of  February,  and  on  the  latof 
March  quotations  were  reported  as  high  as  Sl4;  at  the  beginning  of  April ^ 
reached  815  50,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  $16  50,  at  which  it  remaioedU 
with. occasional  slight  variations,  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  attained  918$ 
early  in  July  it  brought  $19,  i^nd  about  the  middle  of  August  reached  its  maS'^ 
imum  of  f20,  whk*h  was  maintained  until  the  stock  in  this  city,  and  subjeeit^ 
city  orders,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted.    In  October  a  depression  in  f3^ 
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ui  felt  here,  but  few,  if  any,  operations  were  affected  by  it.  The  de- 
bat  for  a  short  period ;  for  almost  upon  the  advent  of  the  present  sea- 
rtkle  rose  again  in  the  South  to  near  its  former  position,  and  our  mar- 
id  with  the  new  crop  at  116  50.  Through  the  summer  and  full,  hams 
kept  pace  with  barreled  meats,  and  maintained  their  rates  until  the  close 
ison;  but  shoulders  and  sides,  after  attaining  to  8^  and  lOi,  declined 
commencement  of  the  fall,  and  went  down  to  5f  and  7i.  The  trans- 
r  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  baconed  shoulders  and  sides, 
)rably  to  operators.  The  reason  for  the  permanent  decline  in  the  pro- 
tied,  must  be  found  in  the  large  quantities  throwq  in  from  different 
ti)e  markets  below,  and  the  coipparatively  Fmall  demand  which  existed. 
DO  real  cause  for  the  high  rates  at  which  shoulders  and  sides  were  held, 
d?ance  upon  them  may  be  attributed  altogether  to  a  speculative  feeling 
Western  operators,  and  by  which  many  of  these  operators  sustained 
aes.  A  greater  proportion  of  meats  had  been  baconed  than  usual,  in- 
the  belief  that  it  would  prove  more  profitable — a  belief  predicated 
prices  which  ruled  at  the  close  of  the  previous  season.  The  use  of 
j^eneral ;  their  range  of  quality,  from  common  to  fancv  sugar-cured,  is 
e  reach  of  nearly  all  classes ;  the  poor  prefer  them,  in  their  plainest 
shoulders  or  sides,  and  the  wealthy  cure  out  little  for  the  enhancement 
cea,  superinduced  by  nuperiority  of  curing  and  preserving ;  and  hence, 
re  said,  their  consumption  is  general,  and  every  year  this  consumption 

0  be  on  the  increase.  The  manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  rapidly  extend- 
18  article  is  now  used  on  machinery  of  every  description,  and  its  con- 
by  the  railways  alone  is  immense.  With  these  demands,  hams  and 
trnned  their  stand ;  but  sides  and  shoulders,  used  only  by  a  class  or 
9  unable  to  recover  from  their  depression.  At  the  close  of  the  season, 
ad  worked  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their  stock,  and  at  the  bcgining  of 
8  about  the  middle  of  November,  there  was  but  little  on  the  market. 
B  left  received  ^n  advantage  from  the  high  rates  which  new  products 
led — and  old  shoulders  at  the  close  realized  6  a  6i,  sides  8  a  8^. 
imber  of  hogs  packed  at  this  point  the  past  season  was  47,000,  against 
e  year  before,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  of  barreled,  pickled,  bulk, 
led  meats,  from  other  points,  arc  given  in  a  tabular  form  below.  Sev- 
nents  to  this  port  of  the  new  crop  have  been  already  made,  and  re- 

1  given  monthly,  that  a  correct  distinction  between  the  two  may  be 


 bbls. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May.  Jnne. 

...  12,676 

18,808 

16,206 

4,602  39 
182  15 

1.876 

671 

5 

877 

860 

9,810 

10,719 

9,867 

8,667  858 

643 

135 

2,261 

2.672 

976 

723  404 

257 

165 

181 

1,725 

2,820 

1,680  1,098 

497 

 bbls.  di  boxes 

131 

42 

221 

167  78 

48 

823 

3,640 

1,836 

1,142 

1,480  ... 

id  dry  salted  meats, 

216 

601 

1,008 

462 

161  86 

k  bbls.  

8,401 

1,450 

1,488 

831  ... 

187 

198,851 

168,799 

7,886  170 

962 

260 

86 

Aug. 

8ept. 

Oet. 

Not. 

Dee. 

Total. 

 bbls. 

399 

227 

1.678 

8,128 

66,806 

 tree. 

80 

1,874 

2.704 

1,262 

608 

546 

659 

4,721 

42,615 

1,874 

148 

50 

819 

2,696 

11,815 

280 

184 

978 

292 

1,445 

1 1,285 

72 

17 

107 

846 

17 

1,790 

332 
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Aug.  Sept.      Oct.  Not.  Dec 

Bacon  pieces     1,047  196    8,647  18,«0^ 

Pickled  and  dry  salted  meats, 

casks  and  hhds                         9  20        61    87 

Do.,  trcs.  A  bbls                       801  173        14  7  686  8.04« 

Do.,trc8.   2,400  19,646-  4M,W* 

Do^toDs       S8S 


It  is  hardly  probable  that  our  market  will  reach  the  amount  of  opprations 
which  the  statistics  of  last  season  exhibit   To  this  date,  the  deficit,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  is  about  6,000  head.   The  preyalen^ 
opinion  entertained  by  our  packers  was,  that  the  crop  of  1852  would  eiccecl 
that  of  1851  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  they  felt  a  reluctance  to  contract  at 
any  figures  higher  than  those  paid  the  last  season.    The  rise  in  mesa  pork  hii^ 
in  the  fall,  stiffened  the  views  of  holders,  and  when  the  subsequent  activity  in 
other  markets,  created  by  an  Eastern  demand,  changed  the  opinion  of  our  ope. 
raters,  and  induced  the  belief  that  a  greater  firmness  would  result  to  the  trade 
than  had  been  anticipated,  other  points  in  this  section  had  taken  the  bulk  of  the 
hogs.   Prices  opened  at  $4  75  and  $5,  and  by  the  first  of  the  month  just  closed 
reached  86,  at  which  hogs  held  steady  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  comtiumd- 
ed  $6  10,  S6  25,  $6  30,  and  $6  40,  and  tlio  year  closed  with  the  rate  at  from 
96  25  to  $6  50. 

We  have  observed  that  purchases  made  in  Western  marts  the  present  season, 
by  Eastern  operators,  tended  to  render  the  market  buoyant  and  firm.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true;  for,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  products  is  immediately  taken 
(in  many  cases  in  advance  of  the  cutting)  at  remunerative  prices,  according  to 
the  rales  at  which  hogs  rule,  tliere  seems  to  bo  no  apprehension  of  a  proUWe 
loss  to  those  who  thus  dispose  of  their  meats,  while  such  as  operate  without 
this  guaranty  are  emboldened  with  the  conviction  that  this  new  outlet  to  ow 
market  will  relieve  the  port  of  New  Orleans  of  a  great  part  of  the  yield,  iwl 
thus  prevent  the  fluctuations  there  which  have  been  so  apparent.  The  rush  of 
produce  into  that  market  has  made  it  a  very  sensitive  one  ;  and  the  gradual  dis- 
semination of  this  product,  as  well  as  others,  to  different  points,  where  a  demaiwi 
exists,  must  effectually  have  the  most  desirable  effect.  Besides  this,  it  became 
known  that  large  quantities  of  hogs  were  conveyed  by  railroad  from  Ohio  to 
New  York,  not  for  packing,  but  for  immediate  use,  and  thus,  too,  an  equalia- 
tion  was  to  be  more  fully  attained.  These  artificml  means  of  communiealioD 
are  introducing  a  revolution  in  the  Commerce  of  the  West,  by  opening  outlets 
in  every  possible  direction  for  our  staples.  By  these  means  the  produce  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  will  be  distributed  wherever  a  demand  exists,  and  the  lawsof 
trade  will  be  obeyed  without  producing  those  violent  enhancements  and  con- 
tractions which  have  heretofore  marked  our  shipments. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  barreled  and  baconed  meats  this  season, we 
have  no  data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion.  Cooperage  is  extremely  scarce  at 
this  time,  and  barrels  command  readily  $1  25.  This  dilficulty  may  indoce  * 
greater  quantity  of  smoked  meats.  But  for  this  (and  how  far  this  impediment 
may  extend  we  cannot  say)  we  believe  the  preponderance  would  be  in  favor  of 
barreling. 

Beef.  For  the  packing  of  beef  this  market  has  never  been  very  remarkable, 
operators  preferring  to  send  the  article  off  on  hoof  rather  than  in  barrels.  Tba 
whole  season,  perhaps,  will  not  show  beyond  3,000  barrels.  The  receipts  at tfaia 
point  are  generally  forwarded,  and  the  article  is  but  rarely  resorted  to  in  the  way 
of  speculation.  In  lieu  of  this,  however,  we  claim  St.  Iiouis  as  one  of  the 
greatest  points  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  in  the  West  It  is  difficult  to  state 
with  any  great  accuracy  the  number  of  head  which  have  been  shipped  Soath 
the  past  year.  From  the  best  information  to  be  obtained,  we  put  the  amoaot 
down  at  300  per  week,  making  over  15,000.  It  is  the  shipping  demand  which 
precludes  in  a  great  measure  the  packing  of  the  article.  This  demand  keep» 
the  price  too  high  for  a  successful  competition  with  the  packing  operations  at 
other  points.   The  emigration  across  the  plains  employed  a  large  number  of  cor 
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e,  and  of  coarse  restricted  trade  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
B  with  the  market  high,  $5  50  for  choice  qualities,  and  with  but  corn- 
few  in  the  region  from  which  oar  yards  are  supplied.  The  only  sales 
d  beef  reported  at  this  point  have  been  prime  at  19  25. 

The  receipts  this  year  have  been  35,276  hhds.,  and  27,672  bbls.  and 
iofit  29,276  hhds.,  20.854  bbls.,  and  15,833  boxes  last  The  year 
h  a  larger  amount  on  hand  than  usual,  the  sudden  close  of  navigation 
(Vented  expected  sales.  Prices  rule  low  at  this  time,  barely  covering 
tharges,  and  in  *«ome  instances  hardly  doing  that.  The  city  consump- 
lercmsed  materially,  and  the  country  demand  is  also  enlarging.  This 
iDt  for  the  heavy  receipts  somewhat;  but  the  full  crop  this  year  must 
in  this  view,  into  consideration.  We  quote  common  to  prime,  as  the 
tea  of  the  season,  at  from  3i  to  5  cents. 

lowing  is  a  statement  of  sugars  received  at  Belcher's  Refinery  in  1852, 
d  daring  the  year : — 

On  band, 

Reeelred.     Refined.    Jan.  1,  1853. 

rana  sugars   17,621       16,568  986 

V  Orleans  and  Ouba  sugars   9,740        7,668  2,082 

«    8.897        2.987  410 

ra  sugars...^   9.980        9,470  610 

11a  and  Brazil  sugars   84,621      29,848  4,778 

same  time  refined,  of  molasses  and  cane  sirup,  over  10,567  barrels, 
if  packages  of  refined  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  turned  out  during 
103,650. 

SES.    Receipts  for  the  year,  54,934  hhds.  and  bbls.,  against  40,231 
Plantation  is  now  selling  at  26  cents,  and  the  market  represented  as 


iNSPECToa's  axpoaT. 


XOLASSXS. 

Bbls. 
■  (bbls. 

  2,269 

  8,224 

6,904 

  6,086 

  2,978 

,   8,648 

  4,018 

  2,382 

r   1.661 

  1,488 

  4,883 

  7.811 


January... . 
February. . . 
March  .... 

April  

May.  

June  

July  

August  ■ 
September 
October . .  • 
November.. 
December  . 


I   46,642 


Bbl8. 
8,105 
6,793 
7,788 
6,884 
4,687 
4,429 
8,986 
8.094 
2.518 
6,240 
6.049 
4,269 

Total   68,128 


ipector's  report  for  last  year  gave  whisky  61,082  bbls.,  and  molasses 
»hs.  and  5,483  half-barrels. 

u  As  compared  with  the  imports  of  1851,  the  present  season  shows 
le  of  over  6,000  sacks.  This  is  not  as  large  a  difference  as  existed  be- 
i  receipts  of  1850  and  1851 — the  difference  being  in  favor  of  the  latter 
rer  28,000  sacks.   The  stock  on  hand  at  this  time  is  represented  as 

and  the  year  closes  with  the  article  at  9f  a  9f  cents  for  Rio. 

Receipts  of  Kanawha,  42,281  bbls.,  against  30,591  last  year.  There- 
f  tbia  article  to  25  cents  opened  a  much  larger  market,  and  we  presume 
loed  sales  are  to  be  attributed  in  a  good  degree  to  this  cause.  Of  salt 
•mbracing  L.  B.,  T.  I.  and  G.  A.,  our  receipts  foot  up  266,622  sacks, 
Kl,865  sacks  last  vear.  This  is  a  large  increase.  The  prices,  by  rea- 
ls increase,  have  fallen,  and  the  year  doses  with  Tarra  lalaods^  ^ 
EZ?ui.~vo.  ly*  28 
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cents,  and  Ground  Alum  at  $1  05  a  $1  10.  The  receipts  of  sacks  tbk  j 
less  2,400  than  that  of  1850. 

Hay.  This  article  has  ranged  high  during  the  year,  and  our  last  quote 
for  prime  timotliy  from  levee,  baled,  was  118  50  per  ton.  The  crop  wu 
one  throughout  this  section,  but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  thi 
was  unusually  light,  and  the  New  Orleans  market  hi\d  to  draw  its  prineipi 
ply  from  this  point  The  extreme  high  rates  which  that  market  offered, 
largely  on  the  supply  here,  and  the  consequences  are  that  we  have  bat  li 
store  for  the  winter  demand,  and  this  little  commands  the  figures  first  menl 
Receipts  have  been  liberal,  and  the  country  above  the  Rapids  contains  a  c 
erable  quantity,  which  low  water  has  prevented  from  reaching  this  city 
market  Last  year  the  highest  figure  attained  was  70  cents  per  cwt,  the  1 
45  cents. 

Butter  and  Cheese,  iu  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  hay  this  s 
furmcrs  have  sold,  in  many  instances,  their  stock,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
them.  To  tliis  cause,  in  a  great  degree,  may  bo  attributtd  the  deficiency  f 
tible  in  the  supply  of  butter  and  cheese.  Of  the  first,  there  is  in  store,  ol 
rior  grades,  a  suffaciency  for  the  present  demand ;  but  of  prime  qualities  tii 
ket  is  rather  bare.  Prices  have  ruled  higher  than  last  season,  and  we 
prime  firm  at  25  cents  wholesale.  The  California  demand  has  been  Imrg 
considerable  quantities  have  been  shipped  thither.  Cheese,  of  course,  i 
fectcd  by  the  same  cause,and  the  supply  has  been  also  short  of  prime  qn 
Second  qualities  are  ample  and  sufficient  for  the  demand.  We  quote 
Western  Reserve  at  9  a  O^cts.,  and  inferior  grades  at  7  a  8  cents  per  lb. 

Beans.  The  supply  this  season  has  been  rather  better  than  thato 
Early  in  the  spring,  from  the  demand  of  the  overland  emigration  to  the  I 
prices  were  rather  stiff  and  high,  but  since  that  demand  subsided,  the 
has  gradually  declined  to  $1  20  and  $1  25  per  bushel,  at  which  we  quote 
nominally.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  common  qualities ;  but  bq; 
or  navy  Scans,  are  scarce.  Castor  have  ruled  steadily  at  91  25.  The  ni 
the  preceding  year,  1851,  was  from  55  cents  to  $1  10,  opening  at  the  latt 
closing  at  the  former  price.  Of  this  article  we  have  spoken  under  tb 
of  Oil. 

Potatoes.  The  receipts  per  river  this  year  have  fallen  short  considen 
those  of  last,  but  the  yield  in  the  American  Bottom,  opposite,  has  exceed 
of  any  previous  season  of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  immense  cr 
mediately  at  our  doors,  delivered  without  freight  or  other  charges,  had  tl 
dcncy  to  prevent  shipments  to  this  point,  and  hence  the  difference  which 
between  the  operations  of  the  two  sensons.  Prices  have  ruled  low,  a 
year  closes  wilh  40  cents  per  bushel  for  good  qualities;  prime,  of  whi 
few  are  offering,  50  cents.  Last  season  the  year  opened  at  $1  15  a  $1* 
bushel,  and  90  a  95  cents  were  the  ruling  rates,  until  the  new  crop  d 
when  35  a  40  cents  were  taken ;  the  year  closed  at  70  a  75  cents. 

Onions.  Lrrge  shipments  from  the  Ohio  reduced  the  price  of  onions! 
Orleans  this  season,  and  they  have  been  held  low  in  this  market  in  conse^ 
Our  receipts  (principally  from  Iowa)  do  not  show  as  largo  an  amouut  th 
as  last  The  range  has  been  from  30  to  50  cents,  and  at  this  lime,  pro 
may  be  quoted  at  from  40  to  45  cents. 

Oils.  The  manufacture  of  the  different  oils  appears  to  keep  pace  n 
enhanced  demand  which  accelerated  improvement  and  increased  popnlil 
quire.  We  have  no  method  of  arridng  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  reli 
tills  branch  of  business,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  tho  operations 
year. 

The  crop  of  castor  beans  has  fallen  short  about  one-third,  probably 
to  tho  low  price  which  ruled  during  the  preceding  year.  That  year  > 
with  $1  10  per  bushel,  and  thus  continued  until  March,  when  only  \ 
obtained;  from  that  time  a  gradual  decline  resulted,  until  at  the  closo  A 
per  bushel  became  the  rate.  During  the  season  just  clos^  $1  25  was  tl 
ular  price,  established  pretty  early  and  maintained  until  the  end.  IIm  | 
the  oil  niled  higher  this  ^^ear  \)\ttci\sfel,  daA     ^Vc^^a  our  review  at  86  ee 
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fliUoii.  The  mantifacture  of  lard  oil  has  i^reatly  increased.  The  amoant  pro- 
med  the  year  just  closed  may  be  set  down  at  between  4,000  and  6,000  bbls. ; 
Perhipi  1,000  bbls.  over  the  operations  of  the  previous  year.  We  have  no  data 
lor  1851,  and  consequently  can  only  arrive  at  our  conclusion  by  the  additional 
esUbllshmenta  which  have  been  erected,  and  the  general  activity  which  has 
mirked  the  operations  of  this  season.  As  stated,  under  the  head  of  provisions, 
the  consumption  of  this  article  is  becoming  larger  every  year.  It  is  used  for 
huDps,  steamboats,  railroads,  and  machinery  of  every  description.  Tlie  price 
ihowB  a  considerable  enhancement,  owing  principally,  of  course,  to  the  rise  in 
l*rd,  which  it  has  helped  considerably  to  establish,  and  partly  to  the  general  de- 
■Mnd.  Last  year,  during  the  spring,  65  and  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  during  the 
rammer  and  fall  66  and  70  cents  were  the  figures  obtained,  the  bulk  at  65  cents ; 
this  year  commenced  with  70  cents  and  ends  with  90  cents,  the  greater  portion 
being  disposed  of  at  80  cents.  We  have  now  some  eight  establishments  in  the 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 

Seeds.  The  supply  of  flaxseed  this  year  was  larger  than  that  of  last,  and 
90  cents  has  been  the  ruling  price.  We  close  our  report  at  tiiesc  figures.  Clover- 
■wd  hi  the  spring  brought  17  50,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  season  fell  to 
J6  60,  at  which  it  may  still  be  quoted.  In  the  sprinf^  of  1851 ,  the  price  was  as 
mgh  as  18  60,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  article  during  that  year.  Timothy,  in 
«« ipriDg,  started  at  $3,  but  soon  fell  to  $2,  at  which  it  has  remained  steady. 
The  snpply  on  the  market  adequate. 

Fhuit.  Dried  fruit  has  become  quite  important  in  this  market.  The  failure 
of  the  peach  crop  generally  throughout  the  country,  has  raised  the  price  of  this 
™t  to  a  high  figure,  and  dried  peaches  now  command  |2  60  per  bushel  from 
■jo'e.  The  apple  orchards  yielcled  well,  and  our  market  has  been  well  supplied, 
with  ^reen  and  dried  fruit  of  this  description.  Dried  apples  are  now  worth 
•I  25  per  bushel,  and  green  are  selling  from  store  at  from  f  2  to  $3  60,  accord- 
to  quality. 

Hides.  The  receipts  of  1861  of  all  kinds  were  99,736,  and  the  range  of 
Pjces  flfenerally  for  the  year,  was  9  to  10  cents  for  dry  flint,  7  to  8^  for  dry  salt- 
j4  and  4  to  4i-  for  green  salted.  The  receipts  this  year  are  97,144.  The  mar- 
ket opened  at  8  cents  for  dry  flint,  and  closes  at  8|  cents,  and  firm. 

f^ATHERs.  Prices  have  remained  without  much  fluctuation  in  this  article. 
^  rates  may  be  quoted  as  extreme  at  from  28  to  35  cents — common  to  prime 
9^itie8.   Supply  liberal  and  demand  adequate. 

Beeswax.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  beeswax,  but  no  great 
jtttional  supply.  The  receipts  of  the  two  past  years  show  but  little  difference, 
have  ruled  firmly  at  21  and  22  cents. 

Tallow.  The  season  opened  for  a  prime  article  at  —  cents,  and  the  price 
pidaally  rose  to  8f ,  at  which  it  now  stands  firm. 

Lumber.  The  following  table  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  lumber  within  the 
limits  of  the  corporation  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Fergerson,  Lumber  Master 
of  the  city.* 

Cooper 
Btuis; 

Lumber.         Sliingles.        Laths.  piecoa. 

JwMtty  

JjbruMy   202,120    50,000 

««i«h,   494,906         629.000    169.100 

^   868,874         114,000    278,053 

  1.227,667       1.988.000    162.966 

  2.176,169       1,496.000      81,000  89.966 

J«»ly   2,087,840         680,600    10,000 

^oguit   687,208         686,000    16,099 

"•Ptwnber   1,005,647    168,781 

2!*»ber   603,816  28.000    116.000 

Jf^ember   192,974        697.000    161,000 

''•Cttaber   2,664  railroad  ties. 

*  For  •  liinilar  table  lor  1851,  see  Merehants^  Magaiine  (vol.  xxtL,  page  SSL) 
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Tonnage.  The  table  of  arrivflls  at  this  port  of  steamers  for  the  present  ?ei 
shows  an  increase  over  those  of  the  last.  As  this  is  an  importunt  portion  of  ok 
report,  evidencing  the  progress  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  citj,  u  tb 
are  3'early  extended,  and  marking,  to  a  good  degree,  the  improvement  of  tl 
country  from  which  the  principal  products  are  received,  we  have  compiled,  vi 
as  much  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained,  the  following  table  for  the  year  1863: 
* 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  ARRIVALS  OF  STEAMBOATS  AT  TKt  K 
OP  ST.  LOUIS  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS,  THE  OHIO,  ILLINOIS,  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI,  MlfiSOLlU,  J 
CUMBERLAND  RIVERS,  CAIRO,  AND  OTHER  POINTS  DURING  THE  TEAR  1862.* 


January   20 

February  , 

March  , 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  ^  

October  

November  

December  


o 

Q 
B 

g 

k 

o 

f 

3 

i 

1 

20 

12 

1 

?• 

1 

2 

\ 

lb 

24 

26 

88 

17 

7 

8 

21 

27 

47 

80 

46 

84 

S 

17 

82 

64 

78 

72 

87 

4 

18 

87 

74 

94 

82 

67 

7 

26 

26 

44 

78 

67 

88 

4 

27 

86 

86 

72 

77 

88  * 

1 

20 

21 

84 

87 

ri6 

27 

2 

18 

22 

42 

78 

80 

26 

1 

22 

84 

66 

94 

101 

84 

8 

20 

26 

40 

97 

68 

19 

1 

18 

27 

48 

66 

49 

18 

2 

7 

Total   830     620     858     706     317       80     223  \ 

Aggregate  arrivals  during  the  past  year   8,1 

The  tonnage  of  this  port  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  as  freights  w* 
scarce,  charges  have  ruled  unusually  low  during  the  year.  There  have  beeni 
ded  to  our  list,  within  the  past  twelve  months,  several  boats  which,  for  dim 
sion,  power,  swiftness,  and  elegance  of  finish,  are  hardly  surpassed  on  the  wi 
em  waters.  One  of  these  was  built  at  Hannibal,  and  equipped  and  fumisbec 
this  point,  and  although,  as  yet,  she  has  made  but  a  trip  or  two  to  New  Orki 
and  has  not  fully  tested  her  capacity,  she  has  already  established  a  high  chain 
for  our  artizans  in  naval  architecture,  machinery,  and  embellishment.  Tbemi 
be  no  doubt  that  with  railroad  communication  to  the  Iron  Mountains  and  the  < 
forests  of  the  State,  our  docks  and  machine  shops  will  be  enabled  to  ezhibil 
well-built  vessels,  propeled  by  engines  as  perfect,  and  all  furnished  as  cheaplj 
any  other  point  in  the  West. 

Dry  Goods.  In  our  prospective  remarks  upon  this  department  of  cor  0 
merce,  about  the  close  of  1851,  we  predicted  that  the  dry  goods  trade  of  tht 
suing  year  would  result  still  more  favorably;  that  it  would  continue  as  btr 
fore  to  expand,  and  approximate  still  nearer  to  the  furnishing  of  the  entire  i 
ply  demanded  by  our  own  and  the  adjoininff  States,  and  this  without  any  rej 
to  the  Eastern  markets,  other  than  tJie  healtnful  competition  naturally  existing 
tween  rival  cities. 

The  result  of  the  past  year  has,  to  a  gratifying  extent,  realized  our  ei] 
tations. 

None  of  the  evils  predicted  have  overtaken  or  checked  our  commercial  pe 
perity.  Business  has  never  been  more  flourishing — never  more  free  from  on 
speculations  or  commercial  disasters.  The  demand  for  goods,  although  no) 
enhanced  prices,  has  been  steady  and  well  sustained. 

Stocks  were  never  better — our  hotels  never  more  crowded — and  our  com 
friends,  whone  numbers  have  greatly  augmented,  never  returned  home  better: 
isfied  with  their  purchases,  or  their  choice  of  a  market. 

The  importations  of  dry  goods  during  the  past  year  wo  estimate  at  $7,(MMM 

2^Fors similar Uble (tf  arrlTSla (br  1847 to  1851,  InelualTe,  aee  ^«reAa«£«*  JViyvsnM (f«Li 
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being  an  increase  of  nearly  one  million,  with  soles  approaching  to  $8,500,000  the 
pneeding  year. 

This  has  reference  only  to  the  jobbing  houses.  By  including  the  extensive  re- 
liil  trade  transacted  throughout  our  city,  wo  estimate  the  total  imports  at 
110,500,000,  and  total  sales  at  113.000,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  almost  unprecedented  low  waters  of  the  past  summer, 
great  delay  was  experienced  in  receiving  the  fall  stocks.  Trade,  therefore,  was 
not  as  large  in  the  early  part  of  that  season  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Numbers  of  merchants  of  the  interior  preferred  making  their  early  purchases  at 
nearer  and  smaller  marts,  rather  than  to  select  from  an  incomplete  stock,  and 
BDCounter  the  delay  and  enhanced  expenses  incidental  to  low  water  navigation. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  total  amount  of  transactions  shows  a 
fcwdsome  advance  over  that  of  the  corresponding  season  in  1851,  and  proves 
tl^with  tlie  increased  and  ever  reliable  facilities  to  be  furnished  by  our  project- 
ed nilroads,that  a  much  larger  business,  not  only  in  this  but  in  every  other  branch 
M  our  trade,  would  have  been  done. 

In  this  connection,  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  casually  refer  to  the  prob- 
jole  influence  of  a  direct  communication  with  the  East  upon  our  trade,  and  espe- 
Mliy  the  dry  goods  business;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  firm 
^onficlion  that  it  will  prove  most  advantageous.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
*onomy  of  time  thereby  afforded,  both  tor  traveling  and  transportition,  will  at- 
■ch  to  the  seaboard  any  considerable  position  over  the  business  now  centering 
•n  this  city ;  for  these  very  facilities  will  also  increase  the  ability  of  our  whole- 
dealers  to  land  in  St  Louis  their  foreign  importations  and  purchases  from 
'^rn  manufacturers  on  still  better  terms.    The  larger  the  business,  the  greater 

uj'®  the  ratio  of  benefit  in  time  and  charges. 

feel  assured  that,  when  such  direct  communication  shall  bo  opened,  we 
">li  occupy  a  still  stronger  position,  as  a  competitor  with  eastern  cities,  than  at 
*B8ent 

1*|»e  business  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  flattering.  The  agricul- 
™  interests  of  our  country,  upon  which  depends  the  success  of  every  branch 
j.^'*de,  is  in  a  most  flourisliing  condition.  An  immense  quantity  of  grain  and 
'^cr  productions  of  the  past  year,  which  low- water  freights  precluded  the  ship- 
*JJ>*i  18  yet  to  come  forward.  This,  added  to  the  regular  exports  of  the  spring, 
Ml  of  which  are  commanding  advanced  prices,)  will  impart  great  activity  to  bu- 
*^  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  its  life-blood — money. 

This  favorable  condition  of  things,  together  with  a  greatly  increased  cur- 
circulation,  will  fully  enable  the  country  merchants  to  discharge  their 
'•'^•008  obligations,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence  to  make  liberal  pur- 


J^®  therefore  anticipate  an  increased  consumption  by  the  country  of  dry  goods, 
*>juch  larger  aggregate  of  business — ^far  greater  than  ever  before  was  pro- 
in  our  annual  report. 
■^l^OM-HousE  Report.   Through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Greene,  Surveyor  of 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  statement: — 

St.  Louis,  Janaary  3, 1853. 

^^•.CHAMBrRf  AMD  KraPP:— 

13  of  the  particulars 
past  year ; — 

1852.  1851. 


J^JX-lemen: — 1  herewith  givo  you  a  statement  of  some  of  the  particulars  and 
^  of  the  business  of  the  Custom-House  during  the  past  year ; — 


**^eign  value  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
J^*^ed  into  St.  Louis  from  foreign  countries  and 

***«ed  for  consumption  at  St.  Louis  in  1852   1954,966  00     $767,609  00 

value  of  merchandise  remaining  in  public 

on  8  Ist  December,  ult   11,666  00         8,261  89 

j^^i^  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  other 

fwr  transi>ortation  hither,  but  not  yet  received, 

*^»ted   72,961  00      107,902  00 

Total   $1,089,418  00 
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Of  the  above  mentioDed  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise entered  for  consumption  in  1862,  the  imports 
were  from  the  following  countries ; — From  England, 


France  

Germany  and  Holland  

Spain  and  dependencies.   262,886  00 

Brazil  , 

Manilla,  (East  Indies)  

Other  countries  


Total. 


The  general  description  of  merchandise  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption  is,  yiz : — Sugar  and  molas- 
ses, foreign  cost   

Hardware,  cutlery,  <fec  

Railroad  iron  

Earthen  and  glass  ware  

Tin  plate,  tin,  iron,  copper,  <tc  

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods  ^  

Brandies,  wines,  gms,  cordials,  <fec  

Burr-stones  

Drugs  and  medicines  

Cigars.  


$481,848 

00 

$406,118  00 

76,268 

00 

88,404  00 

22,696 

00 

28,289  00 

262,886 

00 

220,170  00 

98,086 

00 

68,988  00 

62,968 

00 

6,706 

00 

$964,946 

00 

1767,509  00 

$418,172  00 
118,276  00 
132,894  00 
80,729  00 
69,826  00 
110,814  00 
82,986  00 
420  00 
766  00 
6,773  00 


$289,758  00 
188,401  00 

100,211  oa 

98,786  Od 
81,482  Oil 
24,287  OO 
24.712  OD 
2,257  OO 
2,618  OO 


Total   $964,946  00     $767,509  OO 


Amount  of  duties  on  imports  collected. 
Hospital  moneys  


290,168  86 
8,129  89 


239,818  68 
2,941  OS 


Total  amount  collected  in  1852   $293,298  74 


Amount  expended  in  1862  for  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 

tressed  seamen   $8,162  01        $6,441  4* 

Tonnage  on  steam  yessels  remaining  on  Slst  Decem- 
ber, 1862  tons  86,872 

Imports.   Annexed  we  present  the  receipts  of  the  leading  articles  of 
groceries,  and  merchandise  for  December,  1852: — 


Tobacco  hhds.  164 

Tobacco  boxes  868 

Tobacco  bales  272 

Hemp   658 

Lead  pigs  8,692 

Flour.  bbls.  8,686 

Wheat  sacks  58,708 

Wheat  bbls.  1.C51 

Com  sacks  16,875 

Oats   12,176 

Barley   6,910 

Beef.  bbls.  3,763 

Beef  tierces  4,482 

Pork  b!»l8.  8,138 

Pork  tierces  1,374 


Lard  bbls.  &  tierces 

Lard  kegs 

Bacon  casks  &  hhds. 

Bacon  bbls.  &  boxes 

Bacon  pieces 

Whisky  bbls. 

Hides  

Bagging  pieces 

Sugar  hhds. 

Sugar  bbls.  &  boxes 

Sugar.  bags 

Coffee   . .  .sacks 

Molasses  hhds.  bbls. 

Salt  sacks 

Nails  kegs 


produce* 

4.7«l 
2,8t« 
1,445 
11 
8vMl 
8,781 

1.10* 
7.004 

M4i 

18,0Ol 

n.io* 

8G.42j[ 
4.741 
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Art.  IT.— TDE  LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

Tbb  Bupposition  that  one  of  the  leading  projects  of  the  incoming  ad- 
inistration  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Bankruptcy  has  in- 
loed  much  newspaper  speculation.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  the 
licy  has  been  condemned ;  and  as  he  thinks,  upon  very  casual  and  super- 
ial  views  of  its  principles  and  consequences.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
kper  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the  system,  without  undertaking  to 
Lease  the  errors,  or  suggest  reforms,  in  the  details  of  those  laws  upon  the 
ibject,  which  have  already  been  enacted ;  and  which,  doubtless,  like  all  sub- 
c<8  of  Legislation,  are  partially  erroneous.  We  assert  that  a  well  regulated 
Un  of  Bankruptcy  is  necessary  to  every  commercial  nation.  The  successes  of 
Vmrnerce  are  the  results  of  hazardous  enterprises ;  and  the  disasters  which 
^9  these  enterprises  in  many  instances,  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 
^energy  which  prompts  commercial  risks.  Who  is  it  that  brings  the 
Mors  ot  discovery  in  unknown  seas  to  his  nation  ?  Who  that  extends 
f  commercial  flag  and  carries  her  trade  to  regions  far  beyond  the  ultima 
de  of  his  contemporaries  ?  The  man  who  coldly  calculates  the  certainties 
the  speculation  ?  Not  so — but  he  who  full  of  the  daring  spirit  of  adven- 
^  risks  his  all  upon  the  scheme  of  wealth  and  honor,  which  lies  darkly 
I  in  the  distance,  and  which  he  alone  sees  in  the  glimmering  future. 
©  possibility  of  loss  to  such  men  stands  balanced  with  the  possibility  of  suc- 
B  ;  and  too  often  the  loss  has  been  personal  with  himself,  the  great  gain 

His  country.    The  nation  which  guards  thb  commercial  enterprise  from 
oign  enemies,  should  protect  it  at  home  from  discouragement  under 
naestic  peril.    It  is  worse  than  folly  to  send  ships  of  war  to  thunder  forth 
ft  edicts  of  a  Congress  for  the  security  of  trade,  and  leave  the  merchant  at 
»nae  the  slave  of  most  barbarous  enactments  against  the  very,  enterprise 
has  produced  that  trade.   If  we  were  called  to  point  out  the  cir- 
unstance  which  more  than  any  thing  had  contributed  to  the  coinmer- 
■1  greatness  of  England  we  would  say  her  system  of  binkrupt  laws, 
^tal  and  enterprise,  manufactures  and  production,  will  Jo  nothing  to  ad* 
a  nation's  glory,  unless  the  utmost  freedom  is  guarantied  to  the 
necessary  to  develop  them.   They  are  the  great  agencies  of  success ; 

i^tiless  the  mind  which  directs  them  is  left  free  to  exercise  its  impulses, 
dormant  and  unprofitable.  This  will  be  the  case  invariably  where 
is  more  coercive  of  the  person  than  of  the  property  of  a  debtor ; 

^liere  no  general,  simple  and  unvarying  provision  exists,  for  the  equal 
"on  of  property  among  all  creditors  and  the  final  discharge  of  debtors, 

^^ake  a  surrender  in  good  faith  of  all  their  estates. 

remarkable,  because  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  object  of  such  laws,  that 
j^^s  of  Bankruptcy  are  denounced  on  the  ground  that  they  encourage 
J-     The  true  design  of  such  laws  is  to  prevent  inequality  and  suppress 
The  right  of  a  debtor  to  prefer  a  creditor,  has  never  been  disputed. 
lE^Tactice  of  debtors  to  do  so  by  assignments,  deeds  of  trust,  and  cora- 
■*On,  ejusts  over  the  whole  world.    The  exercise  of  the  right  certainly 
injury  to  some,  and  it  surely  is  more  consistent  with  the  general 
'^t;©  of  such  principles  as  recognize  the  propriety  of  subrogating  a  debt- 
^%tate  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  that  a  general  law  flhall  bo  enforced, 
H^^iig  it  equally  among  all  just  creditors,  than  that  the  individual  shall  in 
case  make  a  law  for  himself  and  place  his  entire  estate  in  the  hands 
^e  fiivored  creditor,  not  always  the  most  meritorious. 
^  fiff  as  the  discharge  of  a  debtor,  tfiua  makmg  a  jVAti  cmioii 
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goods  is  coDoerned,  the  propriety  of  the  principle  rests  on  the  neceftiij  o| 
relieving  him  from  previous  incumbrances,  in  order  to  incite  to  reoewe^ 
mdastry  and  enterprise.  It  is  for  the  honest  debtor  we  would  ask  this ;  notfo"^ 
the  fraudulent  one ;  for  as  to  the  latter,  a  true  and  just  system  of  Bankruptcy 
has  no  application  whatever.    The  man  who  failing  by  the  occurrence  of 
sualties,  against  which  no  human  prudence  can  guard,  again  launches  upoO 
the  sea  of  commercial  contest  with  anxious  prying  creditors  upon  his  track-* 
careful  to  snatch  every  iota  of  his  investments,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
bud,  much  less  bear  fruit ;  may  be  truly  said  to  work  in  chains.  His  life  » 
the  most  miserable  of  existences.  The  appetite,  the  passions,  the  vanity,  tb« 
pride,  the  ambition  of  men,  have  their  forbearances  and  self-denials ;  but  th« 
love  of  money,  none !    The  debtor,  cast  down  and  discouraged,  by  his  nuar- 
fortunes  may  have  a  large  family  looking  up  to  him  for  protection  and  sup* 
port.    His  wife,  an  educated  and  refined  woman,  may  cling  to  him 
that  he  is  a  blasted  tree,  with  a  strength  of  devotion  she  did  not  display 
when  the  parasites  of  his  wealth  were  fawning  at  his  feet    His  childrevi, 
just  upon  the  threshold  of  that  luminous  mansion,  where  the  glorious  sun  of 
education  burns  with  increasing  etiulgence  like  an  immortal  Drummond  light 
upon  the  great  sea  of  man's  ignorance  and  crimes  ;  may  be  imploring  him 
with  upheld  hands,  emaciated  for  want  of  food,  more  earnestly  for  knowledge 
than  for  bread.    His  energies  may  be  aroused.    He  may  rush  forth  from 
the  hovel  where  he  has  sat  oppressed  and  heart-broken,  to  engage  anew  in 
the  contests  of  life,  strong  in  the  hopes  of  triumphs.    Alas  I  he  has  jost 
emerged,  when  he  beholds  the  the  creditor,  watching  like  a  vulture  to  cany 
oflf  the  first  ofi&pring  of  his  exertion  !    Let  this  not  be  called  a  fancied  pic- 
ture.   It  is  a  real  thing ;  poorly  sketched,  but  exhibiting  the  true  features 
of  life  in  debt. 

Under  sHch  circumstances,  not  only  is  the  energy  of  the  debtor  crippled, 
but  a  premium  is  offered  his  friends  for  deserting  him.  Should  some  liberal 
and  generous-minded  person  be  disposed  to  aid  him,  by  advancing  capitil 
to  new  enterprises,  he  is  restricted  from  doing  so  by  the  certainty  that  some 
creditor  will  seize  upon  the  adventure,  long  before  its  gains  mitnrs- 
"  When  an  insolvent  continues  liable  to  his  previous  debts,  no  one,  however 
favorably  disposed,  can  venture  to  aid  him  with  a  loan ;  and  he  is  discour- 
aged, even  if  he  had  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  liveU- 
hood  ;  so  that  while  creditors  do  not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  gain  the 
smallest  sum  by  this  constant  liability  of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  use- 
fulness are  for  every  paralyzed."* 

In  the  United  States,  where  every  State  has  its  own  insolvent  law,  the 
necessity  of  a  general  system  is  the  more  apparent  Imprisonment  for  debt » 
repudiated  in  nearly  all  of  them ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  various  systemi 
is  to  abolish  a  remedy  in  one  state,  to  be  revived  in  another ;  to  embarrass  of 
encourage  emijrration ;  or  to  raise  continual  conflicts  in  the  adjudicati(»i8  ct 
of  the  several  Suxios.  The  most  fruitful  subjects  for  conflicting  adjudication* 
have  been  the  construction  of  composition  deeds  made  in  one  State  and  en- 
forced in  another.  AVere  a  general  plan  enforced,  the  necessity  of  sifting 
these  self-constituted  laws  of  the  individual,  of  proving  the  frauds  of  debtoff, 
of  upholding  plans,  evidently  gotten  up  in  fraud,  of  defeating  bona  Jide  bn* 
erroneously  detailed  deeds  of  preference,  would  be  avoided. 

Wo  have  never  yet  seen  a  fair  argument  upon  this  topic.  The  objections 
urged  to  the  Act  of  4th  April,  1800,  and  to  that  proposed  in  1840,  rested 

*  lAurd  Brougham. 
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priodpally  upon  matters  having  no  relation  \^'hatevcr  to  the  principles  of  the 
system.    Some  were  opposed  to  the  eDlar<]:ement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Courts  and  to  the  creation  of  new  officers.    Some  contended,  with 
Blackstone,  that  it  should  apply  alone  to  traders ;  some  that  it  should  in- 
clude all  persons  of  broken  fortunes.    Some  opposed  such  a  law  because  of 
its  tendency  to  sweep  off  the  power  of  the  States  to  pass  such  laws,  not  re- 
inembering  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  declared  that 
An  effectual  law  of  that  kind  could  not  be  passed  by  a  State.^  Some, 
1>ecause  of  the  imagined  effects  upon  the  public  mind.    Judge  Story  very 
clearly  defines  a  Bankrupt  law  to  be  one  which  on  the  one  hand  secures 
^^itors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors,  pro  tanto  ;  and 
on  the  other,  relieves  unfortunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bond- 
^Uge  to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  t^hape  of  unlimited  imprisonment,  or  of 
4Bn  absolute  right  to  appropriate  and  monxqyolize  all  their  future  earnings,  f 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  clear  mind  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
die  injustice  of  imprisoning  the  body  and  of  monopolizing  all  future  earn- 
ings.   The  latter  course,  says  he,  obviously  destroys  all  encouragement  to 
industry  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking 
from  him  all  the  just  rewards  of  his  labor,  and  leaving  him  a  miserable 
pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his  creditors. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  lesson  to  trace  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
Konnan  nation  as  connected  with  this  subject.  Many  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  grew  out  of  the  tyranny  of  coertion  by  creditors.  The  no  longer 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  shows  the  extent  of 
cruelty  to  which  men  will  reach,  in  the  effort  to  secure  debts.  As  the  peo- 
ple became  more  enlightened  and  powerful,  the  strength  of  the  creditor  was 
'^laxedj  not  by  the  unjust  exercise  of  power  in  abrogating  debts,  but  by 
R'^clually  placing  the  rights  of  the  creditor  upon  the  humane  principles 
■Averted  to  by  Judge  Story.  The  cessio  honorum,  or  cession  of  goods,  when 
**^cle  in  good  fiiith,  exempted  the  debtor  from  personal  penalty. 

**  En  effet,  par  la  Loi  Julia  il  fut  permis  aux  Debiteurs  de  dpnner  en 
^ycment  a  leurs  Crcanciers  les  biens  qu'ils  possedoient,  apres  en  avoir  fait 
une  estimation."  "  Par  le  memo  Loi  Julia  il  fut  encore  accorde  aux 
"■^^biteurs  une  nouvelle  faveur,  appellee  ccsaio  bonorum,  par  laquelle  celui 
^^1,  sans  avoir  fait  aucuno  malversation,  se  trouvoit  effectivement  hors  d'6tat 
^  payer  ses  crcanciers,  pouvoit  so  liberor  en  leur  abandonnant  ses  biens." 
^^Tasson,  Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  117. 

So  far  as  imprisonment  for  debt  is  concerned,  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
to  involve  that  exploded  system  in  this  discussion ;  since  Mr.  Justice 
^^17  has  dismissed  it  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  a  measure  disgraceful  even 
an  enlightened  despotism.    What  indeed  this  eminent  jurist  has  said 
With  regard  to  this  subject,  is  so  forcible  and  appropriate,  that  no  aj)ology  is 
**^^5^88ary  for  quoting  it. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  legislation,  while  it  provides  amply  for  the 
**^*^d  obligation  of  contracts  and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is, 
r  ^  ^'^P'  ^  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery 
^Ojind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  off  from  a  fair  enjoyment  of  the  common 
^^€fits  of  society,  and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  the  bene- 
of  his  paternal  superintendence.  A  national  government  which  did  not 
j^^^  this  power  of  legislation,  would  be  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  func- 

f^y^  law  of  New  York,  passed  in  April,  181 1,  eotitled,    For  the  relief  of  InsolTent  debtors  and 
f^ff^tora."    1  Kent's  Com.  418,455. 
^^'BVkaieiitarlM  on  tlw  CkmsUtaUon,  ab.  385. 
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tions  of  guarding  the  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 
It  might  guard  them  against  political  oppressions  only  to  render  pri?ata 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

"But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these  general  consideratioDi, 
why  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  he  intrusted  with  this 
power.  They  result  from  the  importance  of  preserving  harmony,  promotii^^ 
justice,  and  securing  equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  dtizent  of 
all  the  Suites.    It  is  ob\nous  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
States,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a  system  of  legislation  upon, 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  as  best  suits  its  own  local  interttt» 
and  pursuits.    Under  such  circumstances  no  uniformity  of  system  or  operBfc— 
tions  can  be  expected.  One  State  may  adopt  a  system  of  general  insolvency^  ^ 
another,  a  limited  or  temporary  system ;  one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contracts  ;  another  only  from  imprisonment ;  one  may  adopt  « 
still  more  restrictive  course  of  occiisional  relief;  and  another  may  refuse  "to 
act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject.    The  laws  of  one  State  may  give  uij. 
due  preferences  to  one  class  of  creditors,  as  for  instance — to  creditors 
bond  or  judgment ;  another  may  pro\'ide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a  dU- 
tribution  pro  rata,  without  distinction,  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditofi 
living  within  the  State  to  all  living  without ;  securing  to  the  former  an  entirs 
priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.    Another  may  with  more  liberal  jus- 
tice provide  for  the  more  equal  payment  of  all,  at  home  or  abroad,  witbont 
favor  or  preference.    In  short,  diversities  of  almost  infinite  variety  and  ob- 
jects may  be  introduced  into  the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injuf- 
tice  and  inequality,  and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  Stitai- 
What  is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.    It  has  occurred  among  the 
American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  apparent  reluct- 
ance or  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offending  State.    There  will  tlnjs 
be  found  in  every  State  a  large  mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  moiB 
safe  to  consult  their  own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow 
system  of  preference  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  distant 
creditors  ft  share  of  the  fortune  of  a  ruined  debtor.    There  can  be  no  other 
adequate  remedy,  than  giving  a  power  to  the  general  government  to  wtro  • 
duce  and  perpetuate  a  uniform  system. 

"  In  the  next  place  it  is  clear,  that  no  State  can  introduce  any  sptem 
which  shall  extend  beyond  its  own  territorial  limits  and  the  persons  who 
are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Creditors  residing  in  other  States  cannot  be 
bound  by  its  laws;  and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  ooo- 
tracts,  nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate  to  them  in  any  other  jurisdict»nf 
so  that  the  most  meritorious  insolvent  debtor  will  be  harassed  by  new  finite 
and  new  litigations,  as  often  as  he  moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.  Hie 
whole  property  may  be  absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a  single  Slate* 
and  he  may  be  left  to  the  severe  retribution  of  judicial  process  in  every  other 
Stiite  in  the  Union.  Among  a  people  whose  general  and  commerciaJ  inter- 
course must  be  so  great  and  so  constantly  increasing,  as  in  the  United 
States,  this  alone  would  be  a  most  enormous  evil,  and  bear  with  pecttl»r 
severity  upon  all  the  commercial  States.  Very  few  persons  engaged 
active  business  will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  One  of  the  pressing  grievances  hearing  upon  commercial^  fMtMfr^ 
turing,  and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  moment,  is  the  total  want^ 
a  general  system  of  Bankruptcy.   It  is  well  known  that  the  power  hn  I* 
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mant,  except  for  a  short  period,  ever  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
d  the  excellent  system  then  put  into  cperationj  vxu  repealed  be/ore  it  had 
y  /air  trials  upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  he  wholly  beside  its  merits^ 
d  from  causes  mere  easily  understood  than  deliberately  vindicated, 
"In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to  foreign  countries, 
d  to  our  commercial  credit  and  intercourse  with  them."* 
Hie  evils  here  pointed  out  are  now  existing  and  will  continue  to  exist  until 
ingress  puts  into  safe  and  permanent  operation  the  requirements  of  the 
Mittitution.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  an  executive,  who,  in  the  re- 
Bt  election,  has  gone  into  official  position  with  such  an  overwhelming 
tpnlar  vote,  should  promote  a  measure  calculated  greatly  to  advance  the 
Qmercial  interests  of  the  country. 

Many,  who  start  back  in  horror  at  the  allcdged  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law, 
lich  authorized  the  separation  of  a  debtor's  body  in  pieces,  in  order  to  be 
rided  between  creditors,  think  little  of  restoring  imprisonment ;  and  of  the 
^val  of  the  barbarian  sentence  of  the  English  Courts,  that  if  a  creditor 
1  not  support  a  debtor  in  prison,  in  the  name  of  God  let  him  die.  The 
iter  well  remembers  that  this  was  supi>08ed  to  be  law  in  one  of  the  States 
late  as  1829.  A  creditor  had  imprisoned  a  person  for  debt,  and  refused 
|)rovide  for  him.  The  Sheriff  had  done  so  until  it  became  a  burden,  and 
Mted  the  writer  to  obtain  relief.  He  brought  the  debtor  up  on  habeas 
IKn,  and  the  presiding  judge  discharged  him  on  the  refusal  of  the  creditor 
•upport  him.  It  was  contended  that  the  ancient  statute  above  referred 
"Was  in  force,  and  the  conduct  of  the  judge  was  made  ground  of  impeach- 
mLf 

Vdtaire  in  his  sly  and  forcible  manner,  has  illustrated  this  with  hb 
•■ited  strength  of  intellect  and  luminous  thought 

**'D  n'est  pas  vrai  qu'on  ait  statu6  en  France  peine  de  mort  contre  les  ban- 
'^rontiera  sans  distinction.  Les  simples  faillites  n'eraportent  aucune  peine: 
•banquerontiers  frauduloux  furent  soumis  a  la  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^tats 
prions,  sous  Charles  IX,  et  aux  6 tats  do  Blois,  en  1576;  mais  ces 

renouleves  par  Henri  IV,  ne  furent  que  comminatoires. 
U  est  trop  difficile  de  prouver  qu^un  homme  s*est  deshonoru  expres,  et  a 
^6  volontairemcnt  tous  ses  biens  a  ses  creanciers  pour  les  trompor.  Dans 
'onte,  on  s'est  content6  de  mettre  le  malheureux  au  pilori,  ou  do  Tenvoy- 
•JUc  galeres,  quoique  d'ordinaire  un  banquier  soit  un  fort  mauvais  forcat 
'  I-es  banquerontiers  furent  fort  favorablement  trait6s  la  derniere  annee  due 

de  Louis  XIV,  et  pendant  la  rdgence.  La  triste  dtat  ou  Tinterieur 
>^>yaume  fut  reduit,  la  multitude  des  marchands  qui  ne  pouvaient  ou  qui 
'onlaient  pas  payer,  la  quantity  d'effets  invendus  ou  invendablos,  la  craiute 
^^interruption  de  tout  commerce,  obligeront  la  gouvememcnt,  en  1715, 
O,  1718,  1721,  1722,  et  1726,  k  faire  suapendre  toutes  les  procedures 
t^e  tous  ceux  qui  etaient  dans  le  cas  de  la  faillitc. 
H  pouvait  m6me,  dans  ccrtaines  villes,  garder  tous  ses  biens  et  frustrer 
^v^nciers,  pourvu  qu'il  s'assit  le  derriere  nu  sur  une  pierre  en  presence 
Urns  les  marchands.  C'ctait  une  derivation  douce  de  I'ancien  proverbe 
^ne  sol  vers  aut  in  cere  out  in  cutc^  payer  de  son  argent  ou  de  sa  peau. 
ft  cette  coutume  n'existe  plus :  les  creanciers  ont  prefere  leur  argent  au 
iere  d'un  banquerontier."  J 

cannot  but  express  the  wish  gravely,  that  a  uniform  system  of  Bank- 
tcy,  suited  to  the  increasing  commercial  relations  of  the  nation ;  one  re- 
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deeming  the  Constitutional  promise ;  one  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  ti 
times,  and  calculated  to  harmonize  the  varying  decisions  of  the  judidal  cl 
partmt  nts  of  the  several  States ;  will  bo  one  of  the  settled  policies  of  ti 
administration  which  came  into  power  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  sa^ 
cious  prophecies  of  the  editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  point  to  an  ii 
evitablo  crisis  in  our  commercial  affairs,  probably  before  the  close  oftl 
year.  It  will  be  besi  for  a  law  of  Bankruptcy  to  be  existing  before  thi 
crisis  arrives.  Let  it  not  be  an  objection  as  with  the  last,  that  the  li 
was  made  for  a  period  of  pecuniary  disaster  after  the  storm  was  pase 
But  suflfer  the  law  to  go  silently  into  effect  before  the  majority  of  the  peop 
anticipate  the  necessity.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  be  just,  because  less  IdAi 
enced  by  existing  events.  b.  f.  p. 


Art.  T.— WISCONSW:  ITS  RESOURCES,  CONDITION,  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  younger  States,  have  made  a  more  favorable  impre 
sion  upon  the  mind  of  the  American  public,  than  Wisconsin.  From  tl 
time  when  her  mineral  treasures  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Western  u 
venturers,  to  that,  when  her  voice  was  heard  at  the  doors  of  our  Natioit 
Legislature,  asking  to  be  confederated  in  a  State  capacity  with  the  Unioi 
and  ever  since,  the  report  which  rumor  and  travel  have  borne  thence,  hJ 
been  not  only  favorable  in  the  aggregate,  but  also  uniformly  consistent;  iw 
one  day  uttering  enormous  improbable  tales  of  Arcadian  beauty  and  fertilit 
and  the  next,  equally  extravagant  and  ridiculous  stories  of  Saharaan  sterilit 
and  marshes  fraught  with  ten  thousand  agues  and  fevers.  In  this  re«|» 
of  riepcutation,  Wisconsin  hjis  been  conspicuously  fortunate,  for  it  is  certain 
preferable  to  enjoy  a  certain  definite  character,  even  though  it  underrate ow 
merit,  than  to  bo  puffed  and  diifiiuied,  (if  the  words  are  not  become  syn 
nymes,)  in  alternate  breaths.  Wisconsin  made  her  debut,  so  to  speak,  al 
fortunate  epoch — after  the  fanaticism  of  Western  emigration  was  over,  ai 
the  edge  of  land  speculation  had  become  somewhat  blunted — when  railroa 
were  just  opening  up  to  the  world  the  demonstrations  of  the  spendid  pre 
lems  in  political  economy,  to  which  they  had  given  rise — when  it  had  1 
come  nothing  strange  for.as  fine  a  country  to  be  found  one  or  two  thoua 
miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  one  or  two  hundred,  and  when  eachn 
member  admitted  to  the  fam  ly  of  Uncle  Sara,  was  no  longer,  as  a  nuU 
of  course,  a  prodigy  of  salubrity  and  fecundity. 

In  the  few  years  since  her  settlement  began,  Wisconsin  has  made  grea 
progress  in  developing  her  resources,  perfecting  the  fabric  of  society,  the 
ganization  and  efficiency  of  civil  government,  the  establishment  on  a  pen 
nent  basis  of  Commerce  and  exchange,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Uu 
at  a  corresponding  politicid  age.  The  connection  which  she  now  sosti 
with  the  Ea4  is  intimate,  and  her  relations  with  citizens  of  other  St:ita§{ 
multiform  and  numerous  in  the  way  of  commercial  and  money  exchaoi 
as  well  as  in  the  interchange  of  friendship  and  the  courtesies  of  aociiil  1 
We  have,  accordingly,  thouizht  that  an  article  containing  a  notice  of 
prominent  general  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstana'san 
which  her  growth  has  been,  and  is  taking  place,  might  be  interestiof 
many  of  our  readers — it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  so  to  the  nu  merons  d 
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nho  sustain  family  and  friendly  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin. 
We  do  not  propose  to  be  very  methodical  in  our  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  shall  not  subdivide  into  minute  topics,  making  but  one  or  two  heads ; 
and  first — 

REAL  ESTATE — AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS,  ETC. 

There  is  at  present,  a  strong  upward  tendency  in  real  estate,  which  is 
natural  and  healthy,  being  the  ongoing  of  a  sometime  suspended  movement, 
which  seems  to  have  accumulated  energy  during  its  quiescence.   A  few 
years  since,  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  setting  steadily  and  full  into 
the  West,  was  suddenly  diverted  California  ward,  and  the  States  of  the  West 
were  left  to  wait,  in  a  state  of  "  suspended  animation,"  for  the  reflowing  of 
that  tide.    Contemporaneous  with  this  was  the  failure  (for  one  or  two  con>- 
secutive  years,)  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  temporary  confusion  consequent 
'  thereon  in  agricultural  and  commercial  operations.   These  two  circumstan- 
ce in  connection  with  a  great  scarcity  of  money  and  the  absence  of  a  re- 
liable paper  currency,  co-operated  to  form  an  era  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
»lli  which  fully  merited  the  unequivocal  name  "  hard  times."  But  the  recent 
almost  simultaneous  disappearance  of  each  of  these  obstacles  to  civil  progress, 
has  enabled  the  State  to  resume  a  career  happily  begun,  and  now  being 
pursued  with  vigor,  under  most  auspicious  circumstances. 
K«al  estate,  as  we  before  said,  is  again  exhibiting  an  upward  tendency ; 
which,  a  year  or  two  ago,  might  have  been  bought  for  about  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  thereon,  are  no  longer  for  sale.    A  feeling  of  content- 
ment and  security  has  taken  the  place  of  a  desire  to  sell,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty, which  for  a  while  attended  the  wheat  crop,  taught  the  farmers  that 
crops,  or  stock  raising,  were  even  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of 
^"^at   No  soil  produces  more  abundant  harvests  of  spring  grains,  than 
that  of  Wisconsin,  and  several  circumstances  conspire  to  adapt  it  peculiarly 
^  ^ool  growing,  stock  raising,  dairying,  &c.  The  amount  of  capital  required 
^  purchase  a  farm  here  is,  say  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  and  upon  ten  times  the  area  of  soil,  at  least  five  limes  the 
tmount  of  stock  can  be  kept.   But,  instead  of  a  definite  amount  of  land, 
^borlously  kept  fenced  and  guarded  against  intrusion  and  extrusion,  the  Wis- 
^*i8in  farmer,  in  common  with  a  few  neighbors,  enjoys  the  range  of  a  prairie, 
^ree,  five,  or  seven  miles  broad,  skirted  with  "  openings,"  and  covered  with 
*  ^ost  luxurious  growth  of  vegetation  provided  by  nature  for  the  immediate 
■^tenance  of  cattle,  while  upon  the  lower  parts  or  bottom  land,  are  mea- 

ready  seeded  and  leveled  for  the  scythe. 
,  The  usually  open  winters,  and  the  fine  clear  weather  of  the  country,  (rains 
^^JJg  always  a  **  definite  beginning  and  end,")  contribute  to  adapt  the  State 
fJf^Harly  to  wool-growing,  as  well  as  to  raising  other  stock.  Wool  is  fast 
^^Uiing  one  of  the  staples,  and  several  importations  have  lately  taken 
of  full-blood  French  Merino  and  other  valuable  breeds  of  sheep.  Cer- 


^^f^'y,  if  wool-growing  is  profitable  on  farms  worth  from  $20  to  §50  per 
it  must,  in  an  equally  advantagous  climate,  with  not  more  than  two  or 
J         per  cent  diflference  in  market  price,  on  farms  worth  from  two  to  five 
J-^FB  per  acre. 

character  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  is  indicated  to  some  extent,  by  its 
'  '  features.  The  limestone  underlying  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  forms 


immediate  basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Southern  Wisconsin.  This  geologi- 
^btrict,  with  that  portion  of  the  State  which  lies  southerly  of  the  vaileY 
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of  the  Wisconsin  River,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  slope  toward  LA* 
Michigan.  In  many  portions  of  this  district  the  lime  rock  disappean,  aad 
the  out-cropping  sandstone  furnishes  a  fine  material  for  building.  The  letd 
bearing  rock  of  the  mineral  region  is  a  porous  limestone,  prevailing  throogth 
out  Grant,  La  Fayette,  and  Iowa  counties,  comprising  fou^fifths  of  the 
"Lead  District"  of  the  Upper  Mississippi — the  remaining  one-fifth  being ia 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Deposits  of  iron  ore,  water  limestone,  andbedi 
of  gypsum,  together  with  other  varieties  of  minerals,  are  found  in  localitiei 
more  or  less  numerous  throughout  the  limestone  region.  All  of  that  sectioa 
of  the  State  which  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  the  Falk 
of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  falls  of  other  rivers  flowing  south- 
erly, is  primitive  in  its  prevailing  geological  character,  and  it  is  wiUiin  thii 
primitive  region  that  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  found— probt- 
bly  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 

In  all  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the  primitive  region  jnst 
described,  and  the  limestone  formation  of  the  South  and  East,  the  transition 
sandstone  prevails,  interspersed  with  limestone,  and  more  sparsely  with  rock 
of  a  primitive  character.  This  formation  comprises  that  section  of  countfy 
drained  by  the  Wisconsin  and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, below  the  falls  of  those  streams.  Within  this  geological  district  are 
found  quarries  of  white  marble,  which  promises  to  be  abundant  and  valuable. 
The  limestone  district  of  the  State  is  overspread  by  a  soil  and  subsoil,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  prevails  in  other  portions  of  the  great  valley,  and  is  unsur- 
passed  by  any  in  fertility.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  mineral  region  of 
Wisconsin,  that  it  is  overspread  by  a  surface  of  the  very  finest  agricultural 
qualities,  contrary  to  the  general  fact  that  a  mining  district  is  worthleas  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Proceeding  northerly  and  westwardly  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge,  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those  that  flow  into  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  uoil  will  be  observed  to  become  more  sandy  and  porous 
a  character  which  prevails  throughout  the  sandstone  region  above  described. 
The  soil  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is  easily  cultivated,  warm,  highly  pro- 
ductive, and  the  growth  luxuriant.    {Vide pamphlet  "  WisccmsinP) 

Within  these  various  districts  are  successfully  cultivated,  wheat,  com,  oats, 
bariey,  flax,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  hops,  and  all  grains  which  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  latitude  elsewhere.  Fruit  received  early  attention  firom  settlers, 
and  many  fine  bearing  orchards  may  be  found,  while  almost  every  fiurm  h» 
a  nursery  or  young  orchard  of  apple,  plum,  cherry,  and  other  firuit-beariog 
trees;  grapes  and  strawberries  flourish  remarkably  well,  and  peach  trees  are 
cultivated  with  some  considerable  success. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that  lying  north  of  the  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  consists  of  alternating  prairie  and  opening,  in  aboat 
equal  proportions.  The  prairies  are  universally  small,  from  two  to  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  and  are  skirted  round  by  openings  of  oak,  inter 
spersed  with  maple  and  hickory.  Settlers  usually  "  enter  "  a  farm  part  praiHa 
and  part  opening,  thus  securing  a  forest  lot  and  an  ample  "  cleanng."  Th* 
soil,  enriched  by  the  burning  upon  it  yearly  of  a  large  mass  of  most  luxnriant 
vegetation,  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  impalpable  powder,  formed  of  the  ele- 
ments of  organic  matter,  and  its  richness  would  seem  marvelous  were  the 
causes  unknown.  The  country  lacks  but  a  thick  over  sprinkling  of  fs^ 
houses  and  church  spires,  to  completely  deceive  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  «> 
much  do  its  oak  groves  resemble  orchards  and  forest  lots,  audits  prairies  cnl" 
tivated  fields.    This   old  fu-m  "  aspect  of  things  so  invariably  reaurked  I7 
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tayelere,  contribates  a  home  feeling  to  the  settler,  and  reminds  him  bj 
agreeable  comparison,  rather  than  bj  painful  contrast,  of  the  fields  and 
groves  with  which  in  other  days  he  has  been  familiar.  Nor  is  this  whollj  a 
matter  of  seeming  and  imagination.  A  year  or  two  of  occupancy,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  house  and  bam,  suffices  to  make  the  first  illusion  a  subsequent  fact. 
Bipening  fields  of  grain,  undisfigured  by  stumps  to  show  that  a  forest 
lately  occupied  and  will  not  at  once  resign  its  "  nine-tenth  "  claim  to  the 
•oil,  wave  around  the  new  settler,  as  they  waved  in  fields  which  successive 

Emerations  have  reaped.  Green  meadows  stretch  away  beneath  his  eye, 
veled  to  perfect  smoothness,  as  if  the  fire  that  once  annually  swept  over 
them,  had  been  an  agent  commissioned^to  keep  them  enriched  and  smoothed 
fcr  the  scythe  of  oncoming  agriculture. 

This  &cility,  with  which  prairie  and  opening  can  be  converted  into  old 
Cvms,  both  in  appearance  and  practical  reality,  has  done  much  to  augment 
the  increase  of  population,  which,  for  the  decade  of  years  ending  1850,  was 
890  per  cent ;  an  increase  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  States,  even  in 
America,  where  civilization  seems  to  have  acquired  such  wonderful  roomcn- 
tuD,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 

The  greatest  ratio  of  increase  of  Ohio  was  from  1800  to  1810. ...      409  per  cent 

-         "  "        Indiana       «     1810      1820   606  « 

«  **        nUnoia        "     1810      1820....       860  « 

"  **        Michigan     «     1880     1840   670  " 

•*         «  "        Wisconain    **    1840     1850   890  « 

«•  "        Iowa  "     1840      1860    846  « 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
icttlers,  and,  although  this  fact  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
drawing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earlier  emigrants  to  the  more  exciting  life 
of  t'iO  miner,  yet  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  created  a  home  market  of 
Homo  extent,  and  thus  given  an  impulse  to  agriculture.  As  in  all  new  States, 
Lhe  want  of  a  market  most  prolongs  the  state  of  incipiency  in  agriculture, 
mo  this  need  was  but  slightly  alleviated  by  the  market  which  the  mining  and 
lumbering  districts  afiforded.  Add  to  these  the  fact  common  to  all  new  States, 
that  the  first  occupants  are  either  speculators,  or  else  men  of  limited 
means  but  vast  energies,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Wisconsin  began  her  civil  career. 

There  are  in  Wisconsin,  as  in  some  other  Western  States,  settlements  of 
Norwegians,  who,  impelled  by  a  sort  of  national  fraternity,  "  locate  "  in 
neighborhoods,  and  sometimes  form  the  principal  population  of  one  or  two 
eonterminous  townships.  They  are  a  hardy,  industrious  race,  prudent  and 
economical  in  the  extreme,  and  disregarding  external  appearances,  are  accu- 
mulating large  fortunes,  and  extending  and  multiplying  their  farms  so  as  to 
widen  rapidly  the  area  of  cultivated  soil.  They  are  thus  doing  fhe  State  a 
ffreat  service,  and  counteracting,  to  some  extent,  the  evil  tendency  of  specula- 
tion and  land  granting  to  corporations.  There  is  also  an  admixture  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  population,  and  those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  their  char- 
acteristics and  know  the  rigid  apprenticeship  s^tem,  both  in  arts  and  educa- 
tion, which  is  enforced  in  their  native  land,  will  set  a  sufficiently  high  value 
upon  this  constituent  in  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  general 
character  of  a  State. 

Within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin  is  springing  up  a  cis- Atlantic  Germany 
for  the  sons  of  trans-Atlantic  Fatherland.  The  language  of  the  Rhino 
there  almost  rivals  the  English  in  universalitj  of  use,  and  mingles  with  it  in 
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the  great  anthem  of  earnest  life,  which  ascends  from  the  marts  of  trad^ 
the  saloons  of  pleasure  and  fashion,  the  halU  of  debate  and  legislation, 
the  walls  dedicated  to  the  free  worship  of  God.  The  waters  ol  the  liissif 
sippi,  as  thej  meet  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  can  tell  of  a  new  fatherland  in  the  far  off  clime fratt 
whence  they  flow.  Here,  where  no  kingly  fiat  c^n  trammel  ttte  soul — whem 
no  omnipresent  police  can  bear  fire-side  converse  and  secret  thoughts  to  tl» 
quick  ear  of  tyranny — where  brighter  than  European  skie^  are  arche- 1  abora 
the  heads  of  freer  than  European  men — where  a  soil,  instinct  with  freedom  ^ 
clothed  in  verdure,  and  decked  with  flower-gems,  has  never  felt  the  tread  <M 
tyrant  or  slave — where  esto  perpctua  has  been  inscribed  upon  a  glorious  char*« 
ter  of  human  rights — here  are  being  laid  the  foundations  of  a  home,  wbei« 
the  Celt,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Scandinavian  shall  fraternize,  and  the  shan^. 
roc  and  thistle,  the  lily  and  the  pine,  shall  mingle  their  leaves  and  flowers  Vi 
symbolize  the  unity  of  races  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

This  interfu-ion  and  commingling  of  races  is,  no  doubt,  the  preparation 
for  a  higher  state  of  life  than  has  before  been  reached.  It  produces  anecleo- 
ticism  of  customs  and  institutions — it  transfuses  the  swift  life  tide  and  ner- 
vous energy  of  the  new  world,  into  the  veins  and  body  of  the  old;  and  re- 
ciprocally leavens  the  moral  constitution  of  the  too  progressive,  too  refer- 
matory  "  Young  America,"  with  wholesome  conservatism.    Thus,  at  the 
same  time,  liberalizing  and  conservating  thought  and  feeling — multipljing 
varieties  of  human  character,  and  presenting  new  and  curious  phases  of  so- 
cial, intellectual,  and  moral  life — widening  the  range  of  observation,  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  thought,  and  enriching  language  itself!  this  commixtare  of 
nations  is  widening  the  realm  of  the  possible  for  humanity,  and  aiding  U> 
originate  influences,  universal  as  the  race  and  potent  as  truth.    It  is  n  if 
some  social  alchemist  had  discovered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  a  philosophei'* 
stone,  and  was  bringing  all  other  races  in  contact  with  it,  that  they  migiit 
be  transmuted,  by  the  touch,  to  something  finer  and  more  precious. 

But  perhaps  all  this  is  not  exactly  pertinent  to  our  topic,  agricultufe. 
Tlicre  is  no  inferiority  in  the  character  of  implements  and  machines,  or  in 
professional  knowledge,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin,  as  compared 
with  older  States.  A  State  Agricultural  Society  has  been  in  existence  several 
years,  and  its  annual  fairs  have,  invariably,  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  all 
interested.  At  Janesville,  is  published  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  kindred  arts,  and  another  at  Racine,  of  the  same  character- 
Many  of  the  best  New  York  and  New  England  agricultural  journals  are  nn- 
mcrously  subscribed  for  by  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who,  in  intelleetsal 
capacity  and  habits  of  thought,  (the  American  portion)  are  superior  to  the 
average  of  the  same  class  in  the  Middle  and  Elastcrn  States.  Nor  is  it  strange. 
Bursting  out  by  the  force  of  native  enterprise,  or  driven  by  stem  necesu^ 
from  the  orbit  of  which  the  parental  roof  and  village  circle  was  the  eon- 
trolling  center,  they  began  to  obey  self-constituted  centripetal  and  oentrifogal 
forces,  and  to  revolve  in  a  more  extended  orbit,  marked  out  by  a  farther  range 
of  thought.  Nothing  seems  wanting  but  access  to  market,  to  give  Wiscon- 
sin the  eminence  in  agriculture  which  her  soil  deserves.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  Wisconsin  for  four  shillings,  paja 
quite  as  good  a  profit,  as  if  sold  in  central  New  York  for  one  dollar,  aiid  ao 
of  other  grains.  The  diminished  expense  of  cultivation,  the  entire  absence 
of  wasteland,  the  magnitude  of  the  yield,  and  the  smallness  of  the  capital 
invested,  combine  to  make  a  plain  reason  for  this  result.   How  womdamlifi 
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T%  will  agriculture  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  railroads — every 
iitrtbrob  of  the  commercial  emporium  will  be  felt  there,  when  these  nerves 
iron  shall  have  extended  their  filaments,  and  formed  their  gangli^i  through- 
•  the  State.  The  projection  of  railroads  has  given  Wisconsin  farmers  a 
oopse  of  a  golden  future  for  them,  a  future  full  of  promise  and  rich  in  re- 
merations  for  the  disappointments  of  former  years. 
Probably  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the  State,  any  epoch 
m  favorable  for  real  estate  investments,  than  the  present.  All  uncertainty 
At  an  end,  and,  with  ordinary  judgment,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  pur- 
Bses  which  will  pay  from  12  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  in- 
ited,  by  simple  rise  in  value,  if  no  improvements  are  made.  The  conneo- 
m  which  two  or  three  years,  at  the  farthest,  will  make,  between  every  im- 
»rtoQt  point  in  the  State  and  the  Eastern  world,  will  bring  its  farmers  in 
rect  competition  with  those  of  the  Middle  States ;  and  any  one  familiar 
ith  the  soils  of  the  countries  respectively,  can  predict  the  result  with  the 
itainty  of  destiny.  For  ten  years  to  come,  stock  of  all  kinds  can  be  raised 
r  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  raising  in  New  York,  and  grain  for  about 
^half.  The  transportation  will  never  exceed  20  per  cent,  rarely  15  per 
ot^  and  on  wool  and  similar  articles  will  not  exceed  3  to  5  per  cent  Should 
0  Pacilic  Railroad  become  a  reality — we  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject — 
M  would  be  such  an  inversion  of  present  positions,  as  is  unparalleled  in 
ft  history  of  Commerce. 

A  barely  comfortable  subsistence,  is  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  an 
'^rn  (Arm  of  one  hundred  acres,  worth  $50  per  acre  ;  and  a  young  man 
^oui  money  capital,  can  never  become  a  land  owner  there,  by  the  savings 
Agriculture  alone.  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  tracts 
^*iDcl,  (such  as  have  made  the  fortunes  of  our  Wadsworths,)  in  the  oldest 
\  best  settled  counties  of  the  State,  parts  of  Congress  grants  for  State 
'iversity  and  school  funds,  which  are  for  sale  at  their  appraised  value,  from 

$5  per  acre ;  ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  down,  and  the  bal- 
^  payable  in  ten  years,  (those  belonging  to  the  school  fund  thirty  years,) 

7  per  cent  interest.  The  amount  now  -for  sale  at  the  State  offices  at 
^ison  the  capital,  is  about  one-and-a-half  millions  acres.  These  tracts 
'  of  the  best  land  in  the  State,  having  been  located,  at  an  early  day,  by 
^Uemen  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  matters.* 
An  emigration  agency  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
^  purpose  of  affording  accurate  and  reliable  information  to  persons  emi- 
tting westward,  and  for  smoothing  and  rendering  plain  the  path  of  the 
signer  to  that  land  of  promise.  The  better  classes  of  German  and  Nor- 
ftian  population  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  hither,  bringing  with  them 
^  capital,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  as  will  raise,  vastly,  the  general  char- 
•^tof  the  foreign  population.  Finer  than  telegraphic  wires  are  stretched 
^3i«s  the  ocean,  and  a  subtler  than  electric  fluid  plays  along  its  lines. 

these  circumstances  combine  to  give  real  estate  a  buoyancy,  and  a 
upward  tendency,  which,  unlike  the  inflations  of  land  manias  and  spec- 
^tors'  bubbles,  will  end  in  general  prosperity,  instead  of  in  an  absorbing 
^isis,"  and  an  inclusive  smash." 

^tft  we  must  pass  to  another  point  of  observation.  Intimately  connected, 
Kieoessity,  with  agriculture  is  trade^  and  we  have  already  adverted  to  it 
^ewhat,  in  speaking  of  the  former. 

"Vhere  am  about  StMWO^OOO  acres  of  land  aabject  to  entry  at  gOTenimmit  priee,  (fi  S5  per  aeraO 
^  wM/DOflh  of  the  Fox  and  Wiaeonaln  Ritera. 
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A  Bitnpld  inspection  of  tbe  geographical  Bituation  of  Wi9coi»iii,thoiii0^ 
advantngeous  natural  position  for  trade.    Washed  along  its  entire  etslisr^ 
border  by  Lal?e  Michigan,  the  coast  indentations  forming  several  excellem^ 
harbors,  and  along  the  western  boundary  by  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  ther^ — 
by  put  in  direct  communication  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans — theEasfc 
and  the  South.    Beside  these,  the  Fox  River  flowing  north-east  into  Greez^ 
Bay,  and  the  Wisconsin  river  south-west  into  the  Mississippi,  and  separated, 
from  each  other  at  the  nearest  point,  by  a  portage  of  only  one  and-a-hal  C 
miles,  and  have  been  connected  by  a  canal ;  thus  forming  a  direct  water  oon^-.. 
munication  between  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  valley  of  tbf^ 
Mississippi.    The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  certain  lands  granted  by  Corgre^^ 
for  the  purpose,  are  being  administered  by  the  State,  for  the  construction  of 
a  "steamboat  communication  "  between  those  points,  along  the  channel  of 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers.    When  this  project  is  completed,  as  it  itiij 
be,  though  just  now  overshadowed  by  the  more  imperative  necessity  forrai/* 
roads,  it  will  form  an  important  channel,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  Wifconsia, 
but  of  the  United  States.    All  heavy  freight  will  seek  this  route,  tn  tramitm 
from  St.  Louis  and  the  South- West,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  sod 
other  States  which  may  bo  formed,  to  the  sea  coast. 

The  importance  of  these  natural  channels  will  appear  still  more  conspic- 
uously, when  we  consider  the  immense  lumber  and  lead  trade  which  pnoes 
through  them.  There  is  a  vast  j)inery,  or  evergreen  district,  along  the  upper 
Wisconsin  River  and  its  branches,  and  several  other  large  pineries  on  the  Wolf, 
(north  branch  of  Fox,)  the  La  Crosse,  Black,  Chippewa,  and  St.  Croix  riTeia. 
These  constitute  the  lumber  district,  an  important  feature  of  the  State.  The 
amount  of  lumber  manufuctured  along  the  Wisconsin  River,  above  the  por- 
tage, in  the  year  1851,  was  43,500,000  feet;  and  on  the  Fox,  inclnding  the 
Wolf  and  other  affluents,  30,000,000  feet.  The  amount  of  lead  shipped 
from  the  St:ite  at  Galena,  has  averaged  during  the  eleven  years  ending  185l» 
41,727,023  pounds,  at  a  value  (t4  00  per  cwt,)  of  81,609,980  92. 

We  are  aware  that  in  these  days,  when  mountains  are  tunneled,  andrif- 
crs  made  to  flow  in  new  channels,  when  the  **  everlasting  hills"  are  "yoked 
together  in  bands  of  cyclopoan  architecture,  and  bear  over  their  summits tb6 
caravans  of  Commerce,"  natural  position  is  wiid  to  avail  little.  But,  t»^nM 
paribus,  with  the  same  energy,  foresight,  enterprise,  natural  position  isvortb 
just  as  much  as  ever;  but  an  inactive  reliance  thereon,  with  no  eflforlto 
superadd  the  advantages  of  art,  will  result  in  a  very  insignificant  progreia- 
The  commercial  history  of  New  York  and  Boston  contains  a  lesson  or  Iwa 
on  this  subject  No  apathy,  however,  exists  in  Wisconsin,  the  nulroad  cbip^ 
ter  in  her  history  will  be  a  compendious  one.  Charters  have  been  alreidy 
granted  for  1,500  miles  of  railroad,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  iipoi* 
nearly  all  the  roads.  There  is  more  danger  that  too  many  roads  will 
built,  than  too  few ;  but  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  trifling  cost  <H 
a  road  in  that  country,  (about  $20,000  per  mile,)  we  need  not  fear  bo* 
that  they  will  pay;  and,  that  being  once  established,  every  advantaije ariec* 
from  their  competition  and  contiguity.  During  a  part  of  the  year,  heary 
freight  will  always  go  by  the  Lakes,  but  during  the  cold  season,  railroid* 
will  be  the  sole  reliance  of  importers  and  exporters.  The  railroad  coromi^' 
nicatiori  is  now  complete  from  New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities  to  CLicMgOt 
nhich  is  destined  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Great  West ;  and  (Oior  i 
necUng  railroads  will  soon  bo  run  to  all  parts  of  Wisconsin.  From  three  to  j 
four  days  will  be  consumed  on  the  route.  The  Beloit  and  Madison  Bailroad«  j 
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tng  at  BeloU  witb  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  (which  last  is 
operation,)  will  form  the  first  direct  land  communication  between 
Wisconsin  and  the  East,  via  Chicago.  It  will  be  running  to  Madison 
eforo  January  1,  1854. 

banking  law  of  the  State,  submitted  to  the  people  last  fall  for  raUfi- 
went  into  operation  January  1,  1853,  and  is  pronounced  most  excel- 
all  acquainted  with  currency  matters.  Allowing  the  use  of  railroad 
ge  bonds  as  a  banking  basis,  it  has  facilitated  loans  to  railroad  corn- 
It  has,  by  easing  the  money  market,  prevented  the  sacrifice  of  par- 
nproved  farms,  for  the  want  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which,  a  year 
since,  could  be  borrowed  only  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  It  is  also 
ig  out  of  the  country  the  flood  of  issue  upon  personal  security  alone 
nplasters  " — which,  like  the  vermin  in  the  days  of  obdurate  Pharaoh, 
oome  up "  all  over  the  land.  There  are  those  who  are  opposed,  in 
le,  to  this  or  any  other  banking  law  ;  but  all  feel  perfect  security  in 
Tency  of  the  Wisconsin  Banks,  knowing  that  every  safeguard  has  been 
bat  experience  and  wisdom  could  devise,  and  that  they  will  not  soon 
1  under  the  supervision  of  men  of  the  most  approved  capacity,  and 
et  sterling  integrity.  Banks  have  been  organized  at  Madison,  Mil- 
),  Janesville,  Fon  du  Lac,  and  Beloit.  « 

ill  not  be  expected  that  many  extensive  manuf«ictories  are  to  be  found 
consin,  if  we  except  lumber  and  flouring  mills.  It  is  a  well  known 
at  of  the  corps  of  carpenters  and  m^isons,  not  more  than  one-tenth 
ularly  educated  mechanics,  the  others  are  men  of  genius  — Yankees, 
mand  for  nuister  workers  in  all  the  departments  of  house  binlding, 
.  ware,  carriage  making,  <fec.,  is  earnest  and  importunate.  Good  work- 
all  the  mechanic  arts,  receive  higher  wages  there  than  in  the  East, 
he  cost  of  living  is  reduced  one  half.  More  flouring  mills  will  soon 
lired,  oil  mills  are  being  built,  woolen  factories  will  soon  be  erected, 
re  is  little  doubt  that  wool-;;rowing  will  form  an  important  feature  in 
nin  agriculture.  Cotton  Mills,  drawing  their  supply  of  raw  material 
fi  the  easy  and  direct  route  of  the  Mississippi  River,  will  soon  be  ere- 
Western  Lowells  and  Chicopecs.  The  field  thus  opened  for  artisans, 
lly  for  millwrights,  is  vast,  and  cannot  soon  be  occupied.  The  shores 
e  Michigan,  by  their  easy  access  to  the  vast  lumber  region,  afford  un- 
led  facilities  for  shipbuildins^,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  West 
ig  be  dependent  upon  the  E:ist,  for  the  productions  of  machine  shops 
mdries.  Water  powers  are  numerous  almost  all  over  the  State — a 
id  streams  which  now  spend  their  strength  in  play  of  eddies,  and  in 
i;  the  rocks  along  their  beds  with  foam,  if  once  caught  and  harnessed, 
accomplish  a  higher  destiny  than  is  now  theirs,  and  utter,  in  their 
IS  ripple,  no  less  of  poetry  and  more  of  utilitarianism, 
principal  trading  towns  are,  on  the  lake  side,  Milwaukee,  Racine, 
la,  Oyaukee,  Manitowac,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  13ay  ;  and  on  the  Mis- 
i  border,  Potosi,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Prairie  La  Crosse,  and  Willow  River ; 
ead  diistrict.  Mineral  Point  and  Platteville ;  in  the  basin  of  the  Fox 
►wer  Wisconsin,  Fort  Winnebago,  Portage  City,  Oshkosh,  Fond  da 
id  Menasha ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River,  Watertown,  Janesville, 
ilmt;  between  the  Rock  and  Lake  Michigan,  Whitewater  and  Wau- 
These  U^ns,  the  most  prominent  of  to-day,  may  soon  be  eclipsed 
rising  splendors  of  some  village  not  embraced  in  the  present  catalogue^ 
these  towns  are  of  a  growth  like  enchanlment^   Milwaukee^  wbM^\^ 
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1835  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  is  now  a  fashionable  and  wealthy  cily,  int^ 
a  population  of  26,000.  The  fact,  that  in  new  States  tlie  largest  part  of  lb.  ^ 
inhabitaTits  are  men,  and  that  the  business  is  rooftly  in  the  hands  of  yoan£C 
men,  (ancient  maiden  ladles  "please  find,  and  when  found  make  noteof,*^^ 
explains  the  wonderful  earnestness  of  life,  which  characterizes  young,  rapidly 
growing  towns.  It  explains  also,  why  Eastern  has  come  to  be  almost  synoa.^ 
ymous  with  metropolitan,  in  manners. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  deserves  for  its  natural  and  picturesque 
beauty,  a  more  extended  notice  than  present  limits  allow.    It  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  isthmus,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  between  two  of  a  group, 
or  chain  of  four  beautiful  little  lakes.,  the  largest  of  which  b  six  by  nine,  and 
the  smallest  three  by  two  miles  in  diameter.   The  water  of  these  lakes  it 
oold  and  clear,  the  shores  are  composed  of  a  fine  gravel  shingle,  and  the  bot- 
toms of  white  snnd.    Their  banks  are,  with  few  exceptions,  bold,  and  pre- 
sent many  situations  similar,  and  hardly  inferior,  to  those  along  the  Hudsoo. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  village  are  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Iskeii, 
while  the  eminence  on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  (in  a  park  of  fourteen  acres, 
filled  with  trees  of  native  growth,)  is  30  feet  higher.    College  Hill,  tbe 
magnificent  site  of  the  State  University,  which  has  now  been  in  opentioa 
several  years,  is  another  emijience,  eighty  feet  above  lake  level,  one  mile  d»- 
tant  from  the  State  House.    In  no  place  has  nature  been  more  profme  in 
bestowing  the  natural  elements  of  beauty,  or  more  admirable  in  their  colke- 
tion.    liising  from  out  the  midst  of  an  inland  sea^  with  an  outline  grtcefiil 
as  the  swell  of  an  ocean  wave,  contrasting  its  mingled  colors  with  the  brigbt 
waters  of  the  circumambient  lakes,  and  the  green  woods  and  fields  bey(»d» 
or,  casting  its  long  evening  shadows  far  out  over  the  waters,  as  if  laying  it- 
self to  rest  in  their  deep  bosom,  Madison  stands,  the  nonpareil  of  Western 
towns,  the  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty.    Hon.  D.  S.  Curtiss,  in  a  Tolain® 
entitled  "  Western  Portraiture,"  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  At  some  time  in  o**' 
travels  or  observations,  all  of  us  have  met  with  some  location  that  wis 
once,  and  indelibly,  impressed  upon  the  fancy,  as  the  paragon  of  alloul-doo^ 
loveliness  and  beauty.    *    *    *    With  many  persons,  Madison  is  th»* 
paragon  of  landscape  scenery.  As  the  brilliant  diamond,  chased  around  witl* 
changing  borders,  which  sparkles  on  the  swelling  vestment  of  some  qucenlj^ 
woman,  so  this  picturesque  village,  with  its  varied  scenery,  sits,  the  coroB^ 
gem,  on  the  broad  and  rolling  bosom  of  this  rich  and  blooming  State."  ^  I*^ 
its  horoscope,  lie  commingled  the  results  which  will  flow  from  its  position 
as  the  capital — as  one  of  the  largest  inland  trade  depots,  and  as  a  p^*^ 
whose  natural  beauty  will  make  it  a  favorite  "summer  resort,"  and  sunounc* 
it  with  the  country  seats  of  wealthy  and  refined  gentlemen. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  super6cial  beauty  of  Wisconsin,  and  can 
but  a  word.  He  who  graduates  his  ideas  thereof  by  his  knowledge  of  th^ 
States  adjacent,  or  by  preconceived  notions  of  prairies  and  Western  countjy  ♦ 
will  find  himself  entirely  mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  Wisconsin  scenery.  It  »^ 
not  Alpine,  indeed,  nor  does  it  need  be,  in  order  to  be  beautiful  and  ew** 
magnificent.  There  are  no  level  prairies,  and  none,  we  believe,  so  lai|9eUis»* 
forests  are  lost  sight  of  in  crossing  them.  The  best  description  of  the  AiV/j/^ 
ness  (to  make  a  word)  is  found  in  the  fact  that  "  brakes"  are  universally 
used  on  stage-coaches,  throughout  the  State :  and  they  are  not,  like  the  Es^- 
at  the  end  of  an  address,  or  the  curl  of  a  pig's  caudal  appendage,  "  more  fo^ 
ornament  than  use." 

Nor  is  the  State  liable  to  the  imputation  which  often  resta  upon  new  Sutc^r 
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ticniarly  in  tho  West,  of  uuhealtliiness.  The  census  returns  show  that 
State  of  Wisconsin  enjoys  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  such  vast  extent :  and  the  fact  is  concurrent  with  rumor,  agues, 
1  the  lonjr  catalogue  of  western  fevers,  so  called,  are  much  rarer 
n  in  New  York  even — the  bright  skies,  definite  wciither,  and  pure  air, 
inimical  to  the  whole  family  of  febrile  disorders. 

We  must  not  close,  without  a  remark  or  two  on  the  educational  and  kin- 
id  interests  of  the  State. 

Beside  numerous  academies  and  high  schools,  and  several  colleges,  there 
I  State  University,  created  by  the  munificence  of  Congress,  which  granted 
the  State,  in  trusty  over  46,000  acre*  of  land  as  an  endowment  Their 
e  will  produce  a  fund  of  about  $500,000,  and  it  is  provided  that  this  shall 
nish  instruction  gratuitously  through  the  entire  collegiate  and  professional 
iraes.  Congress  also  set  apart  the  lOthsection,  (040  acr&s,)  in  every  town- 
ipi  for  tlie  support  of  common  schools,  and  has  since  increased  this  donation 

a  grant  of  600,000  acres,  and  five  per  cent  on  all  sales  of  government 
ids;  thus  laying  broad  and  firm  the  foundation  for  an  admirable  system 
common  schools,  and  hastening  the  date  of  their  existence. 
Churches  are  not  yet  numerous,  but,  as  is  customary  in  all  parts  of  the 
aited  States,  the  school-house  is  made  a  house  of  worship  for  a  time  ;  a 
tang  emblem  of  the  fraternity  of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  mind  and 
»  heart,  of  natural  science  and  divine  truth.    Church  buildings  will  soon 

erected,  and  if  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  community  ad- 
aces  correspondingly,  the  future  of  Wisconsin  will  surely  be  brightened 

the  benediction  of  God. 

"They  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee." 

In  the  links  which  are  binding  us  faster  and  firmer  to  our  Eastern  father- 
ed, we  see  a  promise,  that  in  religion,  as  in  arts  and  education,  we  shall 
Dome  worthy  our  paternity.  That  was  a  capital  idea  which  Dickens  puts 
the  mouth  of  "  Mr.  Veller,  Sen.,"  who,  speaking  of  a  steam-engine,  says : 
sensiblest  thing  it  does  is,  ven  there  is  anytliing  in  the  vay,  it  sets  up 
%t  *ere  terrible  scream  vich  seems  to  say,  *  Now  'ere's  two  hundred  and 
"ty  passengers  in  the  werry  greatest  possible  extremity  o'  danger,  and  'ere's 
*ir  two  hundred  and  forty  screams  in  vun  1 ' "  It  also  tells  that  in  distant 
^ds,  whence  with  winged  steps  it  has  come,  men  live  and  labor ;  that  the 
Satest  of  victories  and  noblest  of  triumphs  is  being  achieved  there.  It 
^aks  of  a  far  off  land  where  gigantic  forests  are  being  hewn  into  stately 
1^  and  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo  and  deer  are  becoming  green  pastures 
d  golden  CTain  fields. 

**Thi8  sinking  of  tho  mountains  and  raising  of  the  valleys,"  says  a  cele- 
i^d  D.  D.,  **  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  providence  of  God,  a  preparation  for 
i  onward  movement  of  other  chariot  wheels,  than  those  of  blood-stained 
^qnerors — those  electric  wires  are  compassing  the  earth,  for  the  convey- 
Eie  of  other  tidings  than  those  of  either  Commerce  or  conquest. 
t#6t  Christianity  irradiate  the  vast  circumference  of  this  beautiful  West, 
the  sun  now  shines  upon  it,  and  a  new  brightness  and  glory  will  arise 
^  its  wide-spreading  prairies,  and  through  its  deep  forests.  Its  landscapes 
ilimile  in  more  winning  loveliness,  and  its  lakes  ripple  in  sweeter  music 
flowers  will  bloom  in  brighter  brightness,  and  verdure  wave  in  greener 
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Art.  TL— MORAL  BENEFITS  OP  SIAYEBT. 

F&RifAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  etc, : — 

Sir: — The  excuse  for  sending  tbis  article  to  a  AferchanUi*  Magasm^'^ 
found  in  the  title  and  design  of  such  a  work ;  as  a  military  ma^oztfif  ii 
the  appropriate  repository  of  material  supplies  for  the  future,  so  is  a  Mtr- 
chants'  Magazine  intended  as  the  repository  of  mental  supplies  (or  theirwe. 
Slaves  are  considered  and  used  as  merchantable  property  by  nearly  one-half 
of  the  States,  and  arc  guarantied  in  such  use  by  the  constitution  of  our  gov- 
ernment ;  hence  any  information  respecting  it  would  be  parallel  with  info^ 
roation  rej<pecting  any  other  specie  of  merchandise  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
an  article,  recapitulating  the  old,  or  adding  any  new  light  on  that  subject, 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  many  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hunt's  incomptr- 
able  journal.  I  propose,  1st,  to  consider  the  moral  benefits  of  slavery,  its  de- 
sign and  eflftct,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  universally  acknowledged  book  of 
morals. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method,  for  civilizing  the 
heathen. 

3d.  The  probable  duration  of  slavery. 

Permitting  history  to  guide  us,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  character  of 
the  municipal  laws  found  necessary  to  govern  the  Hebrews,  that  tbechoien 
people  of  God  were  a  very  depraved  heathen,  previous  to  their  becomii^ 
slaves  to  the  enlightened  Egyptians.*    Although  subject  to  the  instraction 
of  that  enlightened  people  for  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  yet  we  find 
when  they  are  intrusted  by  Providence  with  self  government,  that  they  werB 
wholly  incompetent ;  and  the  inspired  instrument  of  their  delivery  had  to 
operate  on  their  religious  fears,  (with  a  thus  sayeth  the  Lord,)  to  enforce  th© 
most  simplef  sanative  laws ;  a  circumstance  unknown,  if  ever  required  to 
govern  any  other  heathen.    Hence  we  infer  that  they  were,  previous  to  their 
bondage,  a  very  depraved  people,  but  having  been  taught  subordination 
while  slaves,  their  inspired  guide  could  enforce  civil  laws  among  them  bjT 
appealing  to  their  fears  and  gratitude,  which  are  the  cultivated  sensibilities o» 
a  slave.   That  the  God  of  Israel  did  permit  his  people  to  be  enslaved,  vo 

?[uestion  can  be  made,  and  the  permit  being  couched  in  the  strong  langnsg© 
shall)  of  the  decalogue,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  an  unqaalifiea 
edict,  after  the  fultilment  of  which,  they  were  to  be  made  a  great  nation; 
by  deduction  we  infer,  that  in  their  native  condition  they  were  not  suitable 
material  to  make  a  great  and  useful  people  of,  nor  until  they  were  taogb* 
subordination  and  the  civilized  arts  by  the  enlightened  Egyptians ;  thus  re- 
ceiving the  moral  benefits  of  their  enslavement 

llie  plan  hdopted  for  the  civilization  of  Israel,  appears  to  be  the  fkvont* 
of  God  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  heathen,  and  to  humble  the  proud- 
We  find  him  usuing  the  same  strong  language  (shall)  while  instructing  th« 
Hebrews  toj  buy  of  the  heathen  and  enslave  them  forever,  which  shall 
an  inheritance  for  their  children  afterwards;  evidently  limiting  the  term  o* 
their  bondage  by  his  own  discretion,  or  their  advancement  in  the  arts  o« 
civilization  and  self-government,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and  furthermore  H*" 
atructed  them  to§  enslave  the  Egyptians,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  bo- 
mility.    According  to  the  book  of  morals,  this  species  of  merchandise  {pof 
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tj  in  slaves)  has  been  used  as  a  means  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
an,  since  a  very  early  period  of  the  world^s  history,  by  a  thus  sayeth  the 
ord,  and  would  seem  that  its  continuance  was  intended,  until  an  object 
^•8  accomplished.  We  find  under  the  new  dispensation  of  Christ,  who  was 
ent  as  an  ezempler  to  the  world,  that  his  teachings  were  definite  in  regard  to 
be  relation  he  found  existing  between  roaster*  and  servant ;  his  intelligent 
le^rant  (Paul)  was  not  less  mindful  of  the  then  existing  institution  of  do- 
DCsUc  slavery,  of  which  we  have  an  evidence  in  his  inimitablef  letter  to 
liikraon,  in  regard  to  his  runaway  slave,  whom  he  overtook  and  sent  back  to 

•  owner,  begging  for  his  pardon.    Much  more  proof  could  be  added,  that 
Bible  recognizes  and  teaches  the  enslavement  of  heathen,  and  that  they 

*  merchantable  property  and  have  been  since  time  immemorial ;  but 
^gh  has  been  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  investigation. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  true,  speedy,  and  successful  method  for  civilizing  the 
sthen.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  other  plan  has  succeeded  to  any 
0ftt  extent ;  it  is  true  that  the  Christian  churches  discourse  eloquently  in 
jP^rd  to  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  heathen,  but  judging  by  the  fruits 
their  labors  at  home,  the  plain  inference  is,  that  but  little  had  matured 
^{>ad.  The  first  effort  to  introduce  this  plan  of  civilization  in  America,  was 
4e  with  the  aborigines,  (Indians,)  but  the  Europeans,  finding  them  un- 
stable servants  and  yielding  to  selfith  considerations,  adopted  the  African ; 
««ui  of  persisting  in  that,  which  would  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  na- 
^  in  the  end.  Since  the  English  have  had  possession  of  the  country,  the 
Mxu  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  moral 
©Miment  of  civilization ;  the  protection  of  our  government  is  and  has  been 
>Wd  around  them,  they  have  been  encouraged  by  example,  sums  of  money 
Q  l)een  appropriated  to  their  use,  enough  to  place  them  in  comforablecir- 
^tances,  without  any  valuable  consideration  (so  far  as  they  are  con- 
'^,)  from  them  in  return.  Collection  after  collection  of  money  has 
made,  much  of  it  the  result  of  the  properly  directed  labor  of  the  Afri- 

beathen,  and  appropriated  to  their  civilization ;  teachers  and  preachers 
Q  been  sent  to  them,  many  valuable  lives  exhausted  in  their  service;  the 
of  all  these  efforts  is,  that  they  are  Indians  yet,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
such,  with  the  addition  of  the  vices  of  civilization,  and  an  abhorence  of 
'irtues.  The  reason  for  all  this  misspent  time  and  money,  is  to  be  found 
1^  want  of  authority  to  control  them.  The  task  of  domesticating  a 
f  unconfined,  would  be  as  readily  accomplished,  as  to  instruct,  with  a  per- 
^^nt  effect,  the  Indian  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  wild  freedom,  with 
other  faculty  cultivated  but  sense,  and  it  undisciplined.  The  culpability 
^is  government  must  forcibly  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind ;  having 
^  people  in  our  midst  for  so  many  ages,  without  advancing  them  in  the 

i^»d  to  civilization  ;  instead,  we  see  them  rapidly  growing  worse  in  a 
^  point  of  view,  extinction  awaiUng  their  race,  a  burlesque  on  the  divine 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  country ;  and  that  too  with  the  book  of  morals 
^Ur  hands,  plainly  pointing  out  the  true,  8i)eedy,  and  successful  method  of 
lisation.  That  they  are  a  superior  order  of  intelligences  when  compared 
»^  the  African,  we  have  evidence  in  their  sagacity  and  determination  in 
■•defence ;  and  that  they  have  received  a  more  enlightened  revelation  is 
^iifested,  by  never  capturing  their  brethren  with  the  view  of  selling  or  cn- 
Ving,  "  but  of  the  children  of  the  strangers,"  which  edict  they  fulfill,  ap- 
^tly  with  the  same  views  that  the  Hebrews  were  instructed,  through 
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their  prophet  Isaiah,  to  enslave  the  Egyptians.  Yet,  with  capacities  supenor 
and  opportunities  ampler  for  improvement,  they  are  incompan\ble  with  the 
African  heathen,  which  we  have  under  process  of  civilization  according  to 
the  Bible  plan.  Had  the  efforts  been  persisted  in,  whidh  were  made  accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  it  is  probable  ere  this  our  government  could  have  erected 
a  monument  to  herself,  in  the  form  of  a  State  made  up  of  civiliied  aborig- 
ines, effected  by  making  them  profitable  laborers,  whereas  they  have  »d 
are  costing  the  labor  of  the  country  millions  of  money  annually,  as  ameMs 
of  defense  against  a  worthless  and  wild  enemy. 

Having  examined  the  second  proposition  analogically,  of  necessity  will 
offer  an  analysis  of  the  third  after  the  same  manner  of  reasoning.  The  da- 
ration  of  slavery  is  in  the  hopeful,  but  gloomy  future ;  hopeful,  because  th^re 
is  a  hope  during  time,  and  gloomy,  because  of  the  great  number  of  heathen 
that  are  in  the  world.  We  have  not  the  least  evidence,  according  to  revela- 
tion, that  slavery  can  cease  so  long  as  there  are  heathen,  or  untU  the  world 
is  brought  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  knowledge ;  it  is  then  we  may  look 
for  equality  among  men  of  every  grade.  Knowledge  or  mental  power  hw 
taken  place  of  the  physical  of  past  ages,  and  until  there  is  a  roentid  equality) 
physical  differences  will  prevail  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  the  promiscuow 
amalgamation  of  the  races,  which  of  right  should,  that  the  God  like  priDci- 
pie  of  man  may  continue  to  bring  into  subjection  the  animal  of  his  kiod, 
that  reciprocal  benefits  may  accrue,  and  the  world's  uses  be  served.  Had 
England  and  the  Northern  States  (from  which  the  present  generations  were 
taught  the  firet  principles  of  domestic  slavery,)  continued  to  bear  tbeirjttrt 
in  this  work,  and  not  have  yielded  to  self-interest,  by  dispensing  with  it  be- 
cause of  its  unprofitableness,  the  duration  of  African  bondage  might  hiw 
been  shortened,  as  Providence  evidently  has  an  object  to  accomplish  tbroufh 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel ;  hence  the  subject  resolves  into  this  propoeitioo: 
if  it  required  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  fit  the  Hebrews  for  sdf*^- 
emment,  under  constant  domestic  instruction  by  the  entire  Egyptian  natioOi 
how  long  will  it  require  a  small  part  of  the  American  people  to  effect  the 
same  with  fifty  millions  of  Africans.  If  human  oflSciousness  were  to  »«• 
ceed  in  releasing  or  extricating  them  from  their  present  situation,  it  conM 
but  give  a  different  and  probably  a  worse  form  and  location  to  their  bon- 
dage ;  if  placed  in  colonies,  a  despotic  government  would  of  necessity,  hiw 
to  be  administered,  either  by  some  of  them  or  by  the  governments  intereitod 
in  their  colonization,  from  the  fact,  that  a  people  unfitted  for  freedom csnw* 
be  made  free,  nor  can  a  people  prepared  for  freedom  be  made  slaves.  The 
interference  by  human  agencies  with  the  ways  of  Providence,  in  secnring 
permanently  the  release  of  Africa  from  mental  and  physical  bondage,  bi*/ 
stay  the  work  for  a  time  but  cannot  prevent ;  and  when  the  work  of  theif 
bondage  is  complete,  the  Exodus  may  be  delayed  by  the  self-sufficieDt  »»■ 
dom  of  man,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  but  they  will  pass  to  the  Canaan  ^ 
vided  for  them,  although  it  should  require  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  beoptfed 
with  the  divining  rod  which  was  employed  on  the  Red  Sea.  Having  h*" 
come  a  great  nation  in  numbers  with  no  reliable  attainment  in  self-goferD- 
ment,  presents  physical  circumstances  which  must  forever  preclude  die  po*" 
sibility  of  individual  or  national  action  effecting  their  Exodus,  and  to  alteop* 
to  hasten  it  without  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  may  meet  the  rebok* 
that  Pharaoh  did  in  attempting  to  retain  the  Hebrews. 

Respectfully  yours 

SmcBEviLLB*  M AmBKoo  Co.,  Alabama,  >  WM.  flw  VSIOft 
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Irl-VIL— THB  TBCR  MEBCnANT. 

The  folIowiDg  sage  counsel,  which  will  be  found  equally  curious  and  use- 
aly  is  extracted  from  an  ancient  Norwegian  book,  entitled  the  "Royal  Mir- 
©r*' — a  Danish  version  of  which  was  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1768. 
lie  original  Norwegian  work  in  question  is  traced  to  a  j)eriod  near  the  year 
200,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
hen  reigning  king  of  Norway. 

It  is  pleasing  to  perceive  in  the  precepts  referred  to,  evident  traces  of  that 
ound  common-sense — reverence  of  laws  and  of  justice — moderation  and 
ondness  for  substantial  comfort,  by  which  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
minches  of  the  same  stock,  have  ever  been  characterized. 

For  the  following  extract  from  the  work  above  mentioned,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  of  1832 : — 

•*  You  must  well  understand  the  distinction  between  the  true  merchant  and 
the  self-styled  merchants,  who  carry  on  dishonest  practices  both  in  buying  and 
lelling.  The  true  merchant  is  one  who  exposes  himself  to  many  dangers — now 
»n  the  sea,  now  in  heathenish  lands — and  almost  always  among  unknown  peo- 
ple. He  must  seriously  consider  whither  he  ought  to  direct  his  thoughts,  in  or- 
der that  his  affdirs  may  bo  prosperous.  The  ocean  should  witness  his  docile 
promptitude  and  persevering  gentleness— wherever  ho  tarries,  in  commercial 
towns  especially,  he  should  exhibit  modesty  and  meekness,  and  win  the  kind  af- 
fections of  all  people.  Ho  must  have  no  noisy  or  troublesome  companions — he 
mast  rise  eariy — he  must  attend  the  morning  mass  at  church,  and  seek  the  favor 
of  heaven  by  psalms  and  prayers.  After  thy  night's  repose,  go  forth  to  thy  bu- 
siness. If  the  place  is  new,  then  is  thy  special  providence  needful  to  thee,  and 
thou  mast  study  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  merchants — ^those  who  have  tlie 
most  honorable  name.  Take  care  that  thy  wares,  whether  thou  buy  or  sell,  be 
honest  and  undamaged,  and  thorough  be  thy  examination  heftjre  thy  bargains  are 
eloied.  Seek  witnesses  to  all  thy  contracts — discreet  and  honorable  witnesses. 
Settle  thy  bargains,  if  it  may  be,  before  the  morning  or  mid-day  meal,  and  hav- 
ing settled  them,  prepare  thy  board  with  white  linen,  wholesome  food,  and  com- 
fortable  drink.  Keep  a  good  table  if  thou  art  able,  and  when  thy  meal  is  over, 
take  a  short  rest  or  a  pleasant  walk,  in  order  to  keep  thy  spirits  cheerful.  In- 
form thyself  as  to  the  business  that  other  merchants  are  doing — what  new  mor- 
ehandise  has  arrived,  that  thou  mayst  be  desirous  of  buying.  Returned  home, 
Bzamine  and  take  chargo  of  thy  purchases,  and  see  that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
ios8  or  damage  while  under  thy  roof.  If  thy  wares  get  iniured,  and  it  is  neces- 
MiT  for  thee  to  get  rid  of  them,  show  the  defects  openly  and  honestly,  and 
make  the  best  bargain  thou  art  able,  else  thou  wilt  be  esteemed  a  cheat  Set  a 
bir  price  upon  thy  goods,  not  higher  than  is  just,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  deemed 
B  higgler,  and  let  not  thy  wares  remain  long  on  hand,  as  it  is  merchant-like  to  be 
vtive  in  selling  and  buying,  and  in  making  many  profits,  and  devote  thy  hours 
sf  leisure  to  stady.  Learn  knowledge  from  books,  and  especially  law  books, 
fn  these  last  inform  thyself  thoroufrhly — especially  in  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time code.  For  when  thou  are  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  not  only  wilt 
thou  protect  thyself  against  injustice  from  others,  but  secure  thyself  against  il- 
legal dealings  towards  them.  But  though  thou  art  called  upon  especially  to 
ktody  the  laws  of  other  countries,  thou  must  not  forget  to  become  acquainted 
irith  their  manners  and  usages,  and  especially  in  the  places  in  which  thou  makest 
hy  abode. 

Accustom  thyself  to  a  busy  and  wakeful  life,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  health 
bj  over-exertion.  Keep  aloof  from  sadness — for  sadness  is  sickness  of  soul. 
Be  kind  and  gay— equable  and  not  changeable.  Avoid  evil  speaking — and  give 
good  counsel  to  liim  who  will  accept  it  Seek  the  company  of  the  best  men. 
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Keep  thy  tongae  carefuUy.  It  may  honor,  it  may  also  condemn  thee.  II 
wax  angry,  Bpeuk  little,  and  that  not  vehemently.  Men  woald  give  gold 
times  to  bay  back  a  passionate  word,  and  L  know  nothing  that  so  destroys 
as  the  exchange  of  evil  language,  especially  in  the  moment  of  strife ;  aod 
is  no  nobler,  no  higher  power  than  that  by  which  a  man  can  keep  his  owo  ti 
from  cursing,  slandering,  and  other  foolish  prate.  There  are  other  thing! 
avoided  as  the  fiend  himself,  as  gaming,  dice,  wagers,  licentiousness,  uid 
excesses.  These  are  the  roots  of  many  more  evils,  and  unless  care  is  taki 
hand  thee  over  to  great  shame  and  sin. 

**  When  thy  capital  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  divide  it  into  three 
Invest  one-third  with  honest  and  able  merchants,  who  abide  in  the  best  tn 
places,  [stocks  in  the  days  of  our  author  were  probably  not  much  in  v< 
the  other  two-thirds  divide  in  different  plans,  and  employ  in  commercial  jon 
for  thus  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  any  case,  all  thy  fortune  should  be  saei 
But  if  thou  hast  amassed  great  wealth,  employ  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  pni 
of  land,  the  safest  of  all  possessions,  for  thyself  and  thy  family ;  and  thai 
please  tliee,  thou  can  employ  the  other  third  in  thy  wonted  trade.  Bat 
thou  art  satisfied,  when  thou  hast  seen  the  manners  of  foreign  lands,  and  i 
taken  many  voyoges  and  trading  journeys,  thou  mayst  withdraw.  Yet  rem 
all  thou  hast  seen,  both  of  good  and  evil — the  evil  that  thou  mayst  avoid 
good,  to  profit  by  it,  not  alone  for  thy  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  al 
will  be  counseled  by  thee." 
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niFORTANT  CASE  TOUCHING  MERCANTILE  USAGE. 

In  the  Liverpool  Court  of  Passage,  February  9th,  1853.  Jarvis  vs.  Rat 
and  Company. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  Edward  Jarvis,  and  the  defendants.  Rail 
Brothers  and  Co.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  jS5  5s.  Id.  1 
carriage  and  conveyance  of  certain  goods  and  merchandise,  from  Alexanc 
Liverpool,  in  a  ship  called  the  Zodiac. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  in  stating  the  case,  observed  that  the  action  was  brought 
cover  the  sum  of  jS5;  but  the  question  to  be  decided  involved  one  of  cow 
ble  importance  to  the  community,  and,  therefore,  a  special  jury  had  been  c 
to  try  iL  The  goods  had  been  shipped  in  Alexandria,  under  a  bill  of  1 
contiiining  these  words,  "  freiirht  payable  there  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny 
iog  for  each  pound  weight  deli^'ered  at  the  Queen's  beam, in  full,  and  one  ] 
sterlinff  for  every  nine  tons  delivered,  gratuity  to  the  master,  with  average 
tomed.*'  The  amount  of  freight  payable  would  have  been  about  j&446  < 
goods  arriving  here.  The  goods  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course 
when  thev  came  to  settle,  Messrs.  Rathbone  claimed  to  deduct,  on  the  gro\ 
custom,  three  months*  interest,  at  five  per  cent  The  question  was,  wen 
entitled  to  make  any  such  deduction  ?  lie  contended  that  even  if  it  con 
proved  there  was  such  a  custom,  and  that  it  amounted  to  the  general  cast 
merchants,  such  custom  would  be  no  answer  whatever  to  the  written  co 
which  existed  between  the  parties,  by  virtue  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  and  he  ' 
contend  that  no  evidence  of  any  custom  was  admissable.  If  the  dcfendanti 
parties  to  the  bill  of  lading,  no  evidence  could  be  offered  to  explain  or  i 
from  the  amount  which  was  to  be  paid.  If  the  captain  had  chosen  to  inai 
his  lien,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  money  for  which  he  had  coi 
ed  in  his  bill  of  lading.  He  would  prove  the  bills  of  lading  and  tlie  deliver] 
it  would  be  for  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  to  say  what  th 
was,  and  whether  this  sum  could  be  recovered  or  not 

Mr.  Milward,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  admitted  the  bills  of  lading; 
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Kiant,  if  any  due,  was  £5  63.  Id. ;  that  the  goods  were  shipped  by  Messrs 
totlibone,  and  Co.,  the  Alexandrian  house  of  Messrs.  Rathbone  and  Co.,  on 
lis  of  lading,  and  were  indorsed  to  the  defendants,  and  delivered  to  the 
ants  as  per  bill  of  lading,  the  freight  amounting  to  £446  6s. ;  £444  Os.  1  Id., 
Mid  after  delivery,  wiUiout  prejudice.  The  question  was,  whether  or  not 
ie  of  three  months  which  had  been  adopted,  was  the  proper  time  for  the 
nt  of  freight,  or  whether  the  freight  should  bo  paid  instantly  on  the  de- 
)f  the  goods.  He  should  bo  able  to  show  that  the  custom  was  to  allow 
lonths'  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  freight ;  but  if  the  money  were  paid 
time,  and  three  months*  discount  deducted  from  it,  it  was  just  the  same 

He  would  call  witnesses  to  show  that  this  custom  had  generally  ob- 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  it  had  never  been  successfully  resisted;  and  if  he 

it  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  establish.  This  was  not  a  con- 
etwcen  the  captain  and  the  defendants,  but  an  agreement  between  the 

and  the  original  shippers  at  the  time  the  bills  of  lading  were  entered  into. 
vere  then  indorsed  to  the  defendants,  and  they,  to  d  certain  extent,  were 
by  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading ;  but  that  was  under  a  new  bargain 
originated  between  the  indorsee  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,  by  the 
their  presenting  the  bill,  and  he  delivering  the  goods.  He  contended,  as 
'as  then  no  written  agreement,  parole  evidence  was  admissible ;  and  even 
m  in  writing,  evidence  as  to  custom  would  not  bo  inconsistent  with  it 
n  directed  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading,  which  said  nothing 
he  time  the  freight  was  to  be  paid,  and,  even  if  they  had,  he  could  intro- 
^idenco  of  the  custom  of  the  port.  The  period  of  three  months  was  not 
in  law,  but  the  reasonable  and  proper  time  which  experience  and  custom 
k1  for  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  China,  where  it  was  two 

IV.  J,  Lamport,  of  the  firm  of  Lamport  and  Holt,  was  then  called  to  prove 
tom  of  the  port  with  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  trade ;  but  on  the  ques- 
ng  asked  him,  ^  What  practice  has  obtained  in  Liverpool  as  to  the  mode 
e  of  payment  of  freight  T 

Upinair objected,  and  argued  at  considerable  length  that  the  evidence  was 
sible. 

klilward  replied.  The  assessor  decided  to  admit  the  evidence,  giving  leave 
ilaintiff  to  move  to  have  a  verdict  entered  for  £5  59. ;  and  for  both  parties 
er  a  bill  of  exceptions,  with  a  view  of  having  the  question  raised  before 
erior  courts.  Mr.  Lamport  then  stated,  that  in  all  trades  with  which  he 
jaainted,  except  India  and  China,  the  practice  had  been  to  give  three 
credit,  or  allow  discount  for  three  months  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per 
If  the  money  was  paid  in  the  course  of  three  months,  vou  deduct  as 
r  the  three  months  as  has  to  run,  the  freight-note  being  dated  from  the 
of  delivering  the  cargo.  He  never  knew  this  to  be  successfully  resisted, 
n  though  where  the  bill  of  lading  made  the  freight  payable  on  the  delivery 
oods,  three  months'  discount  was  always  allowed,  in  his  experience. 
Mt  number  of  the  most  respectable  merchants,  ship-brokers,  and  ngents, 
pool,  corroborated  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lamport,  that  the  custom  was  in- 
,  unless  where  special  contracts  were  entered  into,  as  in  the  cases  of 
s  where  cash  was  payable  without  discount;  but  several  of  the  witnesses 
that  the  consignee  had  not  the  option  of  three  months*  credit,  or  three 
discount ;  amongst  those  was  Mr.  James  Aikin,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
>nths*  credit  could  not  be  claimed,  but  that  cash  equal  to  three  months 
)e  paid  on  the  delivery  of  freight-note.  Some  of  the  witnesses  also  stilted 
I  known  this  custom  to  be  resisted  successfully  by  captains,  but  in  those 
gal  proceedings  had  been  commenced,  and  the  amount  in  question,  per- 
5W  shilling,  so  small,  that  sooner  than  incur  expense,  the  money  was  paid, 
ffincipal  witness  for  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  E.  D.  Glynn,  shipowner,  broker, 
imission-merchant.  He  proved  that  in  upwards  of  twenty-eight  instances 
known  this  custom  to  be  resisted,  and  the  full  amount  of  freight  paid, 
known,  however,  of  the  custom,  and  ho  told  one  of  the  captains  who  rc. 
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sisted  it  that  such  a  custom  prevailed  in  Liverpool.   The  parties  who  paid  the 
full  freight  insisted  on  the  discount  as  long  as  they  could. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  and  Mr.  H.  Suter,  ship-brokers,  instanced  cases  where  the 
full  freight  had  been  paid ;  but  it  was  elicited  that  both  witnesses  had  allowed 
the  discount  themselves,  and  in  the  cases  cited  by  the  latter  liontleman,  proocedp 
ings  had  been  taken  for  the  total  amount  of  freight,  not  for  the  recovery  of  the 
discount. 

Mr.  Mil  ward  then  offered  a  few  observations  to  the  jury,  urginjr  that  after  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given  on  both  sides,  the  verdict  should  bo  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Aspinall  replied,  and 

The  learned  Assessor  briefly  summed  up,  directing  the  jury  to  find  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  whether  there  was  a  usage  aa  to  the  payment  of  freight  under 
such  a  bill  of  ladin?  as  the  one  under  consideration,  and  what  the  usage  was;  asd 
whether,  when  the  Dili  of  lading  expressed  on  the  face  of  it  the  words  "paymeot 
on  delivery,"  such  usage  extended  to  snch  a  case  as  that? 

The  Jury,  after  some  consultation,  found  that  a  usage  prevailed  as  to  the  pey» 
ment  of  freight  under  a  bill  of  lading  like  the  present;  and  the  usage  wis, 
freights  were  payable  in  cash,  equal  to  three  months  from  the  date  of  ttie  final 
delivery,  and  that  the  custom  applied  in  cases  where  the  freight  was  madepf- 
ablo  on  delivery,  and  to  all  bills  of  hiding,  unless  there  was  a  special  clause  to  tk« 
contrary.   The  jurv  then,  under  the  direction  of  the  Assessor,  found  a  verdict  fo* 
the  defendants ;  the  assessor  reserving  the  legal  points  raised  in  tlie  case  furfiLr- 
ther  consideration. 

LIABILITIES  OF  HOTEL  KEEPERS  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  MONET  OE  LUGGAGE 

TRAVELERS. 

In  the  case  of  Berkshire  Woolen  Company  vs.  N.  S.  Procter  el  flZ.,  at  the  SeJ>- 
tcmber  (1852)  term  of  the  Supremo  Judicial  Court  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  which  will  be  reported  in  full  in  the  next  volume  of  Cushingf^^ 
Reports,  a  decision  was  given  by  Judge  Fletcher,  of  great  importance,  as  eettin^ 
the  liabilities  of  hotel  keepers  for  the  loss  of  thq  money  or  baggage  of  trafeler^ 
from  their  hotels. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  and  by  admission,  that  the  defendants  kept  the  MirV- 
boro'  Hotel  in  Boston;  that  the  agent  of  the  plaintiffs  camo  to  Boston  about th^ 
1st  of  October,  1849,  to  take  charge  of  a  lawsuit  for  the  plaintiffs;  that 
brought  some  twenty-five  of  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses  and  one  thousand  dolten  9^ 
the  plaintiffs'  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit;  that  he  put  up  at  the  Mail'^ 
boro'  Hotel ;  that  he  kept  a  part  of  the  money  in  his  trunk  in  his  room,  taking!'^ 
out,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  had  occasion  to  use  it;  that  on  November  2d, 
bad  $500  in  his  trunk,  which  he  kept  locked ;  that  on  November  3d,  he  found  th^ 
lock  had  been  picked  and  the  money  stolen ;  that  he  notified  the  defendants  anc^ 
with  them  made  diligent  but  unsuccessful  search ;  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  fo^ 
himself  and  witnesses  at  a  certain  rate  per  week,  and  if  they  did  not  remain  ^ 
week  to  pay  at  a  higher  rate ;  that  he  did  not  inform  the  defendants  that  be  )uM- 
money  wiih  him  until  after  the  loss;  that  he  usually  locked  the  door  of  bia  rooB^ 
when  he  went  out,  but  might  not  have  locked  it  that  particular  time ;  that 
usually  left  the  key  in  the  door  of  his  room,  and  that  it  was  customary  in  tb^ 
Marlboro'  Hotel  tor  travelers  to  leave  their  keys  in  the  doors  of  tlieir  rooDS- 
and  evidence  also  was  offered  that  it  was  customary  in  the  Marlboro'  Hotel  tc^ 
provide  a  safe  for  depositing  large  sums  of  money  and  other  valuable  article*-* 
and  customary  for  travelers  to  deposit  accordingly,  but  this  custom  did  not  appei-^ 
from  the  printed  rules  of  the  house,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  knowrm 
to  the  plaintiffs'  ajrent. 

The  defendants  contended  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  guests  of  the  defendants* 
and  that  they  were  not  responsible  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  plaintiffs*  money  in  tli^ 
possession  of  the  plaintiffs'  agent,  though  he  was  a  guest  at  the  hotel. 
•  Also,  that  the  agent  was  not  a  traveler  but  a  boarder,  and  that,  therefore,  tb«/ 
were  not  liable  aa  hotel  keepers. 

Alao,  that  as  hotel  keepers,  Ibey  ^«te  A^bl\A«       for  a  sum  neceaaary,  appf<^ 
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tte«  and  designated  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  not  for  the  9600  which  was  in- 
dbd  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  law  suit.  Also,  that  said  agent  was  bound  by 
ir  cusitom  to  deposit  in  their  safe,  though  ignorant  of  the  same,  and  by  his 
i^tt  BO  to  do  they  were  exonerated. 

Fodge  Fletcher  for  the  court  said  that  the  agent  having  come  to  the  hotel  as  a 
rder  and  having  been  received  as  sucli,  the  liability  of  the  hotel  keeper  continued, 
tiher  he  remained  a  week,  month,  or  longer,  or  whether  he  paid  bv  the  week , 
•nth,  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  he  was  not  a  resident  but  retained  the  character 
a  traveler. 

^Iso,  that  the  defendants  were  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  plaintiffs*  money 
the  hands  of  the  plaintiffs*  agent,  though  said  agent  only,  and  not  the  plain- 
Ii«  personally  put  up  at  the  hotel. 

AUo,  that  if  the  loss  was  produced  by  the  carelessness  of  said  agent,  the  hotel 
i^rs  were  not  liable,  and  that  a  knowledge  by  said  agent  of  the  custom  to  do- 
^t  large  sums  in  the  safe,  and  his  not  complying  with  it,  would  amount  to  such 
releasness,  but  that  unless  the  hotel  keepers  could  clearly  prove  such  knowU 

by  said  agent,  they  must  be  held  liable,  and  that  there  could  be  no  legal 
e^mption  that  every  traveler  who  puts  up  at  a  hotel  has  a  knowledge  of  its 
■ti'cular  customs  and  usages.  Also,  that  hotel  keepers  are  liable  for  the  safety 
the  goods  and  money  of  their  gucsts,and  that  as  travelers  are  compelled  to  rely 
lost  entirely  upon  their  good  faith,  and  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 

fraud  or  negligence  against  them,  upon  the  great  principle  of  public  utility, 
ir  liability  is  restricted  to  no  particular  amount  either  of  goods  or  money. 
Ig'ment  was  accordingly  rendered  on  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  This  deci- 
^  thus  settling  the  law  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
^otel  keepers  and  of  great  interest  to  the  public  generally. 


LIABILITIES  OF  ADVERTISERS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  NEWSFAFERS. 

the  Supremo  Court,  (city  of  New  York.)  Before  Chief  Justice  Oakley. 
*w  Watson  Webb,  vs.  Henry  J.  Ibbotson. 

-  Iiis  was  an  action  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Courier  <J»  Enquirer  to  recover 
>0,with  interest,  for  an  extra  leaded  advertisement,  inserted  for  160  times  on 
^ond  page  of  the  C.  &  E.,  in  relation  to  "Papier  Machie."   On  the  part  of 
plaintiff  it  was  proven  that  the  Courier  <f"  Enquirer  was  regularly  left  at  the 
s-*  of  business  of  the  defendant. 

•fc.  Bfumford,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff,  was  then  called,  and  de- 
that  the  advertisement  in  question  was  Drought  to  him  by  the  defendant's 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  noticed,  and  the  messenger  was  sent  up  to 
"  Raymond.  On  the  return  of  the  messenger  he  brought  the  MS.  marked 
tad — send  for  notice."  Mr.  Mumford  asked  if  it  waste  go  in  that  way?  The 
^lenger  said  "yes."  and  Mumford  said  in  reply  "all  right"  When  the  account 
i8i  sent  to  the  defendant  he  refused  to  pay,  upon  the  ground  that  the  order  was 
Insert  the  advertisement  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  take  all  others  out.  On 
^  part  of  the  defense,  Mr.  Cutlippe,  clerk  to  the  defendant,  testified  that  he  took 
^  advertisement  and  saw  Mr.  Raymond,  but  that  nothing  was  said  as  to  it« 
ugan  extra  charge  or  a  leaded  advertisement.  He  went  down  stairs  with  it 
^  Mumford,  and  told  him  it  was  to  go  in,  in  lieu  of  all  other  advertisements 
3  in  the  usual  way.  The  witness  did  not  see  the  word  "  leads,"  and  would  not 
^  known  if  it  meant  an  extra  charge. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  person  who  knew 
Itt  about  the  advertisement  was  not  in  court.  Mr.  Mumford  has  been  examined, 
d  he  had  stated  what  the  terms  of  subscription  would  be,  and  the  charge  for 
eh  an  advertisement.  Cutlippe,  the  other  witness,  says  he  called  on  Raymond 
d  took  specimens  of  papier  machie  to  exhibit,  and  request  an  editorial  notice, 
ftor  some  conversation  the  witness  was  referred  to  Mumford,  and  says  that  he 
Id  him  he  wanted  this  advertisement  put  in  as  before  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
Serence  of  over  sixteen  lines,  which  he  had  a  right  to  as  a  subscriber  to  be 
larged.  To  this  request  Mumford  is  saidto  have  responded  "  all  right.**  Mum- 
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ford  says  the  witness  Cntlippe  brought  this  pnper  to  him,  and  that  tlie  mirki  on 
it  are  in  Raymond's  writing,  and  Cutlippe  says  he  made  no  inquiry  as  to  any  ei- 
tra  charge,  and  would  not  nave  left  the  advertisement  if  he  had  known  there  hid 
been  one.  Mumford  says  he  understood  that  it  was  to  be  a  leaded  odreriiie- 
ment,  inserted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  paper.  Now  it  is  urged  that  as  the 
defendant  took  the  pnper,  saw  the  advertisement,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  advertisement  without  making  any  objection,  that  he  ought  topay 
for  it — that  is  if  he  was  aware  of  its  being  in  the  paper,  and  that  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary advertisement,  and  that  he  had  only  a  right  to  16  lines  in  the  wwd 
way.  So  if  a  man  takes  a  paper  by  subscription  and  should  order  it  to  bo  discon- 
tinned,  and  the  editor  continues  to  send  it,  from  any  misconception,  the  sab- 
scribcr  is  liable  on  this  ground,  that  he  must  not  receive  the  paper  and  gettiie 
ndvaiitflge  of  reading  it  without  paying  for  it,  unless  he  takes  measures  to  notify 
the  editor,  and  have  the  error  corrected.  If  this  advertisement  was  pablisbedia 
this  extraordinary  way,  and  the  defendant  knew  of  it,  he  was  bound  to  tell  Mom- 
ford  that  such  a  mistuke  had  been  made,  in  order  that  it  might  be  corrected, and 
if  defendant  knew  of  this  and  did  not  tell  of  it,  he  ought  to  pay  for  it 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiil'  of  $318  89,  being  the  amount  claimed  with  interests 


Tn  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.  John 
Mead,  respondent,  15.  the  North-Western  insurance  Company,  appellants. 

Wlien  the  conditions  annexed  to,  and  made  part  of,  a  policy  of  insurance 
against  fire,  provide  that,  in  case  the  insured  premises  should  bo  used  for  any 
trade,  busintss,  or  vocation,  denominated  hazardous,  the  policy  should  be  of  np 
force  while  such  use  continued;  any  use  of  the  premises  contrary  to  suchcond»j 
tionsat  the  time  of  the  loss,  avoids  the  p  >Iicy,  though  it  appears  that  the  firedi^ 
not  originate  in  the  building  soused;  that  the  insured  had  no  knowled^ 
such  use,  and  that  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  business  since  the  iosoranc^ 
was  eilucted. 

It  seems  that  where  the  conditions  of  the  policy  provide  that  camphene  canno^ 
be  used  in  the  building  insured,  without  special  permission,  tliat  such  uso  avoiJ^ 
the  policy,  although  it  be  discontinued  prior  to  the  fire. 

The  buildings  insured  by  the  several  policies  in  suit,  were  described  inthepol-* 


from  one  another,  were  (above  the  first  story)  only  4  inches  in  thickness,  con>*' 
posed  of  joists,  or  wall-strips,  3  by  4,  or  2  by  4  inches,  set  perpendicularly 
short  intervals — the  spaces  filled  wilh  brick,  presenting  a  plain  surface  on  eacl» 
side,  in  part  wood  and  the  residue  brick,  and  plastered  without  lathing.  Th^ 
outer  walls  were  brick.  It  was  held  proper  to  prove  by  a  builder  whether  saet^ 
would  be  considered  and  called  brick  buildings. 


In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  (May» 
1863.)   Before  Judge  Belts.   Morfjan  O'Connell,  vs.  the  Brig  Tally  Ho. 

The  vessel  laden  with  a  cargo  of  corn,  &c,  from  the  United  States  to  London- 
derry, put  into  the  port  of  Fayal  in  distress. 

A  part  of  the  cnrgo  was  thrown  overboard  for  safety  of  vesFel,  nod  partrM 
destroyed  by  perils  of  the  sea,  or  greatly  injured  and  unfit  for  further  transpor- 
tation. 

The  vessel  and  cargo  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  American  Consul. 
The  said  part  of  cargo,  as  well  as  that  rotted  and  perishintr,  was  landed  ao^ 
stored  at  Fayal.  * 
On  a  survey,  it  was  reported  that  a  sale  bo  made  of  tho  deteriorated  corn,  and 
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ernor  of  the  island  advised  sale  of  the  said  corn  because  of  the  scarcitj 
aions  at  Fnyal,  and  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  for  want  of  food;  and 
the  United  States  Consul  that  an  attempt  to  reload  and  export  the  said 
>ald«  no  doubt,  be  resisted  by  force,  and  promote  a  popular  rising, 
oosul  ordered  a  sale  of  the  whole  cargo,  and  paid  over  part  of  the  pro- 

agants  of  libelhints,  and  holds  balance  in  his  hands, 
aptain  of  the  vessel  protested  against  the  sale  of  her  cargo, 
owners  of  the  vessel  claims  freight  in  toto  or  pro  rata  ilineris.   The  ship- 
he  cargo  demands  the  value  of  the  cargo  discharged  of  freight, 
by  the  court,  that  the  shippers  of  the  car^  are  not  bound  by  the  sales 

of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Fayal.  That  they  did  not  in  fact,  nor 
eation  of  law,  accept  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  Fayal  or  ratify  the  sole,  and 
owners  of  ship  are  not  entitled  to  freight  at  that  place.  That  the  ship 
nd  to  deliver  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  destination  to  bo  entitled  to  freight. 
5  owners  of  the  vessel  ore  bound  to  contribute  to  general  average  on  the 
9  of  the  freight,  upon  that  part  of  the  cargo  thrown  overboard  and  sac- 
»r  safety  of  vessel.  That  the  libcllants  recover,  at  their  election,  the  value 
argo  at  the  point  of  destination,  deducting  freight,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
^ayal,  with  interest,  free  of  freight.  That  the  claimants  are  to  be  cred- 
amount  remitted  to  libellants  from  Fayal  and  occeptcd  by  them, 
^mnation  of  the  vessel  for  the  amount,  and  reference  to  commissioner  to 
i  and  report  the  amount 


Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852.   John  * 


laintiff  was  the  lessee  of  a  store  for  two  vcars  and  six  months  from  No- 
l,  1846,  at  a  rent  of  $1,000  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  under  a  lease  cxe- 
the  defendant  to  him,  which  contained  the  following  covenant: — "The 
V  of  the  second  part  to  have  the  refusal  of  the  premises  at  the  expira- 
his  lease,  for  three  years  longer." 

)  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  plaintiff  requested  a  new  lease  for  three 
m  May  1st,  1849,  at  the  same  rent.  The  defendant  refused  to  givo  it, 
equently  gave  notice  to  the  plaintiff,  that  unless  he  would  accept  a  new 
|1>200  a  year  rent,  the  premises  would  be  rented  to  another.  At  the 
iie  request  and  refusal,  there  was  rent  in  arrear.  The  defendant,  after 
it,  on  the  10th  February,  1849,  accepted  a  new  lease  for  one  year  from 
>f  May  following,  at  a  rent  of  $1,200  a  year;  protesting,  however, 
he  right  of  defendant  to  exact  an  increased  rent,  and  claiming  to  reserve 
of  action  on  the  above  covenant,  for  the  alleged  breach  of  which  this 
brought. 

That  the  covenant  gave  the  plaintiff  a  right,  at  his  election,  to  a  new 
three  years  from  the  termination  of  the  old  one,  and  at  the  same  rent, 
he  election  to  take  a  new  lease  might  be  made  before  the  expiration  of 
oe. 

he  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  execute  a  new  lease,  unless  at  an  increased 
a  breach  of  the  covenant. 

he  covenants  of  the  old  lease  were  not  merc^ed  in,  or  satisfied  by,  the 
nor  was  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action  waived  by  his  acceptance,  under 
if  the  new  lease. 

ent  being  in  arrear  did  not  affect  the  plaintifTs  right  of  action,  the  pay- 
rent  not  being  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  renewal, 
lie  measure  of  damages  was  the  difference  between  the  rent  which  the 
t  was  to  have  paid  according  to  the  first  lease,  and  that  which  was  de- 
»f  him  in  the  second,  less  a  rebate  of  interest. 
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MABUIE  nVSURAHCE. 

What  cahkot  be  Insured. — In  time  of  war  no  valid  insanmee  can  be  ef- 
fected upon  the  property  of  an  enemy,  although  such  property  consists  of  goodi 
manufactured  in  our  country;  neither  can  a  citizen  insure  goods  purchased  by 
him  in  an  enemy'a  country.    (Bristow  vs.  Towers,  6  T.  R.  35 ;  S,  T. 

The  Wages  of  Seamen  cannot  be  Insured. — ^This  rule,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  wages  already  earned.   (Hughes  on  Insurance,  18.) 

Neither  does  it  apply  to  the  captain's  wages,  which  may  be  insured,  as  tlsohii 
commissions  and  privileges  on  board  the  vessel.  (King  v8»  Glover,  5  B.  and  P., 
206.) 

Where,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  traffic  in  any  article  is  prohibited,  no  in. 
tiurance  can  be  effected  on  such  article.  The  general  rule  is,  that  an  insanmee 
cannot  be  made  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  (Hughes  on  lom- 
rance,  20.) 

And  the  insurer  may  take  advantage  of  this  objection,  though  he  knew,  at  the 
time  the  insurance  was  effected,  that  tlie  voyage  was  illegal.  (1  Marshall  on  Id- 
Burance,  48,  49.) 

The  Property  usually  Insured. — Insurances  are  most  commonly  made  on 
goods  and  merchandise,  freight,  bottomry  loans,  profits,  and  commissions.  Every 
species  of  property,  in  fact,  may  become  tho  subject  of  insurance,  unless, iroa 
motives  of  puolic  policy,  it  has  been  prohibited  by  law.  ' 

A  Person  cannot  Insure  unless  he  has  an  Interest  in  the  PRomrr 
Insured. — The  law  is  well  settled  in  this  country,  that  if  a  man  insures  property 
in  which  ho  has  no  interest,  the  insurance  is  void,  although  it  is  expressed  io  th« 
policy,  "  interest  or  no  interest."  These  policies  are  called  wager  policies,  an» 
arc  regarded  by  law  as  a  species  of  gambling,  and  are  therefore  void,  (Amory 
vs.  Gil  man,  2  Mass.,  1 ;  1  New  York  Revised  Statute,  662, }  8,  9, 10;  1  Rawl^ 
107;  2  Verm.,  144.) 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  a  person  should  be  the  owner  of  the  whol^» 
or  a  part  of  the  property,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  effect  an  insurance  tbenom  ^ 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  directly  interested  in  its  safety.  A  person,  therefor^ 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  any  property,  when  he  is  so  circumstanced  wilhr^ 
spect  to  it,  that  its  loss  will  be  prejudicial  to  him.  (Lucena  vs,  Crawford, 6  9^ 
and  P.,  302.) 

Insurance  upon  Freight. — In  order  to  recover  on  a  freight  policy,  the  insro^ 
must  establish,  either  that  goods  were  put  on  board  the  vessel,  or  that  there  wt^ 
some  contract  under  which  the  shipowners,  if  the  voyage  had  been  consummstef^ 
would  have  been  entitled  to  demand  freight 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  however,  that  the  cargo  should  be  actually  on  hoa&^ 
in  order  to  enable  a  ship-owner,  upon  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  to  recover  the  inav'*^ 
ance  of  freight;  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  is  so  engaged  as  to  give  the  ship-owner  tb^ 
right  to  have  it.    McGaw  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.  23  Pick.  406.    But  it  ia  necesnr^ 
that  the  insured  should  have  either  already  received  the  goods  on  board,  or  sailed' 
in  the  performance  of  a  contract  to  carry  goods.   Riley  v,  Hartford  Ins.  Co. 
Conn.  368.   If  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  ship,  upon  the  eve  of  sending  her  to 
foreign  port  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freight,  (no  cargo,  however,  having  be«^^ 
contracted  for,  but  the  ship  being  merely  a  seeking  ship,)  should  procure  an  ii^-^ 
surance  on  the  freight  expected  to  be  earned,  and  the  vessel  should  be  lost  fr"^* 
her  passage  out,  and  before  any  contract  for  freight  had  been  entered  into— tls^ 
owner  could  not  recover  such  insurance.  ^ 

And  where,  on  a  valued  policy  made  with  reference  to  the  tohole  amount  <^ 
freight,  a  complete  cargo  is  not  in  fact  obtained,  but  the  ship  is  only  partly  ln»^^ 
ed  when  lost,  the  insured  can  only  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  freight  on  the  gpcfd^ 
actually  loaded  on  board  the  vesel.   Hughes  on  Ins.  45. 
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SR  Insxtrable  Interests. — ^The  profit  expected  to  arise  iVom  n  cargo  of 
may  be  insured.  Profits  ought  always  to  be  insured  in  a  valued  policy,  as 
re  then  recoverable  in  case  of  a  loss  of  the  cargo,  without  the  insured  being 
lied  to  show  that  any  profits  would  have  been  made  if  the  loss  had  not  hap- 

(Patapsco  Insurance  Company  vs.  Coulter,  3  Pet,  222.) 
\  advances  of  a  consignee,  an  agent,  or  factor,  and  the  commissions  of  a 
r  or  supercargo,  are  all  subjects  of  insurance.  So,  a  merchant  has  an  insu- 
nterest  in  the  expected  commissions  upon  goods  upon  ship-board,  in  the 
m  of  the  voyage,  which  are  consigned  to  him  for  sale.  (Putnam  175.  Mer- 
I  Insurance  Company,  6  Mete,  386.) 

b  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  their  respective  interests, 
longh  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  yet  the  mortgagor  has  an 
ble  interest  in  the  whole.  (Traders*  Insurance  Company  vs.  Roberts,  9 
ell,  404;  Pick.,  268.) 

)  lender  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  has  an  insurable  interest 
B  sum  lent  The  owner  of  the  ship  in  such  case,  has  only  an  insurable 
It  in  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  lent    (1  Marshall  on  Insurance, 

I  sufficient  if  the  insured  has  only  a  special  property  in  the  thing  insured. 
wt  owner  of  a  vessel  who  has  chartered  the  remainder  with  a  covenant  to 
e  value  in  case  of  a  loss,  may  insure  the  whole  vessel  as  his  property, 
port  owner  insuring  in  his  own  name  only,  and  not  mentioning  any  other 
1  as  being  interested,  can  recover  only  the  value  of  his  own  interest  (Oli- 
.  Green,  3  Mass.,  133 ;  1  Mctc.,  16.) 


FREIGHTS  RECOVERABLE  IN  QUANTITY  OF  GRAIN  DISCHARGED. 

tz  VS.  Ralli  and  others.  This  was  an  action  for  the  freight  of  a  Prassfan 
,  the  Convention,  on  the  occasion  of  carrying  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Odessa 
j^nd.  The  defendants  paid  £550  into  court,  and  denied  their  liability  be- 
Ihat  amount. 

Serjeant  Byles  and  Mr.  Unthank  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Se^ 
I^hannell  and  Mr.  Brewer  for  the  defendants. 

ppeared  that  the  defendants  were  consignees  of  a  cargo  of  wheat,  which, 
ing  to  the  bill  of  lading,  amounted  to  2,580  quarters,  but  as  the  captain,  the 
it  plaintiff,  had,  owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  quarantine  laws  at  Odessa, 
mable  to  inspect  the  actual  quantities  put  on  board,  he  had  only  signed  the 
lading  after  adding  measure  and  quantity  unknown."  The  ship,  on  ar- 
in  London,  was  unladen  by  the  regular  meters,  and  their  certificate  showed 
4  quarters  only  were  damaged,  and  that  the  whole  quantity  was  151  quar- 
ore  than  expressed  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The  plaintiff  accordingly  claim- 
ight  on  the  larger  amount,  and  called  many  of  the  most  respectable  ship- 
rs  in  London  to  prove  a  custom  that  freight  was  reckoned  according  to  the 
ties  mentioned  in  the  meters'  certificate.  They  agreed  as  to  the  custom 
isd  and  good  wheat,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  and  adjust- 
u  to  the  payments  to  be  made  on  what  was  expressed  to  be  damaged, 
efendants  contended  that  this  cargo  was  much  heated,  and  damaged  to  a 
r  extent  than  24  quarters,  and  that  the  increase  in  bulk  was  entirely  attrib- 
to  the  heating,  and  the  water  which  had  caused  the  heating. 
I  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  the  jury  what  was  the  amount  actually  shipped 
und  at  Odessa,  and  what  was  their  opinion  as  to  the  custom  set  up. 
I  jury  could  give  no  answer  on  the  first  question,  but  found  that  tlie  custom 
according  to  the  quantities  ascertained  by  the  meters'  certificate  was  well 
1,  on  which  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff.   Damages,  £52  10s. 

I  preceding  case  we  find  reported  in  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  Mercantile  Jour- 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•MKRAL  8TATB  OF  TBK  KONKT  M ARKKT,  WITH  TBK  CAU8K8  OF  TBB  KBCBIIT  COmACntt- 
■rKCULATION  MOT  PART  OF  TBB  LBOITIHATB  BUSIHISS  OF  A  MBRCHAIIT— OAIR8  AXP  LOMN  H 
TBB  STOCK  MARKKT— EVIL  IRFLUBHCB  OF  A  TOIRBT  FOR  8UDDBN  RICHB8— lOAXt  TAKU  iT 
PAR— RBCB1PT8  OF  GOLD  FROM  CALIFORNIA — ASSAY  OFFICB  AT  HBW  TOBK— PROTISIOJI  FUl  tOr 
VRR  CHAHOB— DEPOSITS  AMD  COINAOB  AT  TDB  PBILADBLPEIA  AMD  KBW  ORLBABS  MISTI  fH 
PBBRUART,  AMD  COHPARATIVB  DEPOSITS  SINCE  JANUARY  IsT— IMCRBASBD  RBCBIPTS  OF  rOIDM 
QOllDS— IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FEBRUARY,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IST— COMPARATWE  U* 
CEIPTS  OF  RAILROAD  AND  OTBER  IRON— IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  FOR  FBBBUARY,  ARB  fW 
JANUARY  1st— CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK—EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOB  nlt^ 
AST,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IST— EXPORTS  OF  LBADIKO  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCB— INCRBAttB 
rORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  TBB  UNITED  STATES,  BTC. 

In  our  last  month's  review,  we  left  the  money  market  in  a  feverish  and  some- 
what excited  state,  and  hinted  that  the  largo  amounts  borrowed  upon  fatj 
stocks,  railroad  bonds,  and  similar  collaterals,  would  be  found  the  greatest  sooice 
of  trouble,  in  case  of  any  farther  pressure.   This  anticipation  has  been  realiie^^ 
The  increased  rate  of  interest  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  was,  pcrhip^ 
the  starting  point,  but  many  other  causes  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  change* 
The  published  statements,  showing  tlie  large  increase  in  our  foreign  import^ 
excited  unusual  attention,  and  induced  more  caution  among  capitalists.  Tt»^ 
large  drafts  from  the  South  and  West  upon  the  specie  funds  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  lessened  the  facilities  granted  to  borrowers.   The  near  approach  of  tl^^ 
period  when  the  banks  of  New  York  might  expect  to  be  called  upon  for  the^^^ 
quarterly  statements,  led  these  institutions  to  contract  their  loans,  and  endein^^ 
to  increase  their  specie  strength,  and  the  contraction  occurring  in  conneda^^ 
with  the  other  causes,  induced  a  temporary  panic.    During  tins,  some  of 
new  banks,  whose  experience  had  extended  only  through  prosperous  times,  an-^^ 
who  therefore  felt  no  fear  in  carrying  all  the  sail  they  could  spread,  were  fonn^^ 
too  much  extended,  and  had  to  call  out  for  help.   All  these  things  in  conjtmP'^ 
tion,  swelled  the  excitement  to  an  unu!<ual  pitch,  and  created  a  demand  fo:^ 
money,  which  carried  tho  street  rates  up  to  9  a  12  per  cent  per  annum,  VffS^ 
upon  the  best  securities.   There  has  been,  however,  no  acarct^y  of  cajutal,  snc^ 
thus  the  stringency  has  produced  no  disastrous  results.   It  has,  however,  ^e^^ 
a  lesson  to  the  unwary  and  reckless,  which  some  of  them  will  not  soon  forget^^ 
Much  blame  has,  of  course,  been  bestowed  upon  the  banks  and  capitalists,  sitf^ 
a  part  of  it  was  undoubtedly  deser\*ed.   Our  moneyed  institutions  bad  caogik'^ 
the  general  fever,  and  were  expanded  beyond  prudent  limita   Bat  the  gre*-'^ 
evil  was  with  the  people  themselves.   There  has  been  in  all  of  our  large  dtier^^ 
too  much  recklessness  of  speculation,  and  parties  have  engaged  in  this  attsnip*'^ 
at  money  making  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who  would  be  hesitil^ 
ashamed  to  have  a  record  of  their  illegitimate  transactions  published  in  eonne^^ 
tlon  with  their  names.   We  do  not  allude  simply  to  real  estate  specnlations, 
though  most  of  our  men  of  business  ought  to  hare  nothing  to  do  with  tlieiD* 
but  to  stock  gambling  and  kindred  transactions,  with  which  the  mereantilecoiV' 
munity  ought  never  to  intermeddle.    The  custom  of  dabbling  in  sales  si  1^ 
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^ifKtk  board  has  become  bo  nniversnl  that  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  will 
^B.lmo8t  geem  harsh  to  many  of  our  readers ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  no 
0ian,  doing  a  regular  mercantile  business,  ought  ever  to  buy  a  share  of  stock, 
«3cept  for  the  investment  of  surplus  funds.  Instead  of  following  this  safe  rule, 
A  large  majority  of  the  business  men  in  our  large  cities,  particularly  in  New 
'^^ork,  are  constantly  speculating  in  these  dangerous  securities.  Any  one  who 
bus  followed  carefully  for  some  years  the  course  of  the  stock  market,  musthav* 
0«en  the  large  aggregate  amount  of  losses  which  ensue  from  the  constant  fluo- 
't.nations  in*prices.  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  gains  equaled  th« 
losses,  and  that  one  wins  what  another  sacrifices,  but  this  is  not  so  in  reality. " 
It  costs  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  machine  in  motion,  and  thus  a  constant  waste 
of  the  means  requires  fresh  victims.  We  do  not  say  that  the  business  of  tho 
stock  broker  is  not  honorable ;  there  is  a  largo  amount  of  money  seeking  a  reg- 
ular investment  in  stocks,  which  is  legitimately  passed  through  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  a  seat  in  the  board,  and  the  capitalist,  in  business  or  out,  who 
has  Burplus  means,  may  certainly  purchase  such  securities  as  he  shall  fancy. 
Bat  the  large  array  of  forces  in  this  department  is  chiefly  supported  from  the 
losses  of  outside  speculators.  The  sumptuous  living,  and  the  elegant  establish- 
ments, are  most  generally  paid  for  out  of  the  money  of  those  who  ought  never  to 
^ve  touched  the  trafllc,  and  for  whose  permanent  prosperity  the  excitement  is 
dangerous  as  the  chances  of  the  gaming  table.  It  is  needless  to  theorize 
^pon  the  causes  which  leave  the  whole  burden  of  loss  upon  the  casual  dealer  in 
stocks,  or  to  except  the  few  who  have  made  a  fortunate  "  turn  "  and  escaped 
unscathed.  It  is  notorious  that  the  whole  system  is  chiefly  supported  from  the 
^pital  of  tlioso  who  have  not  a  dollar  to  invest,  and  who  ought  never  to  have 
attempted  the  speculation. 

It  ia  guch  inconsiderate  use  of  borrowed  capital  that,  on  a  sudden  loss  of  con- 
Wence,  creates  the  general  distress.  Apart  from  tho  difliculty  in  which  it  fre- 
Q'^ontly  involves  the  man  of  ])usine8s,  it  sets  a  pernicious  example  to  the  young, 
^t  least  one-half  of  all  the  clerks  in  New  York  who  had  accumulated  any  sav- 

have,  daring  the  last  twelve  months,  been  engaged  in  one  or  more  "opera- 
^*ons  "  in  stocks;  and  not  a  few  have  been  in  danger  of  criminal  appropriations 
the  property  of  their  employer  to  furnish  them  tho  means  of  redeeming  thoir 
^3aeM  or  increasing  their  gains. 

have  written  strongly  upon  this  subject,  because  tho  hearts  of  our  busk 

men  seem  more  intent  than  usual  upon  acquiring  sudden  wealth.  The  slow 
^'^^  patient  accumulation,  which  waits  upon  years  of  toil,  is  now  flippantly  de- 
•P*«ed,  and  the  tone  of  commercial  feeling  in  some  quarters,  has  been  painfully 
''^^ified  by  this  unhealthy  thirst.   Such  feverish  impatience  is  the  sign  of  dis- 

and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  tliose  who  would  seek  for  pciw 
prosperity. 

^ince  our  last,  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  advertised  for  by  the  Illinois  Great 
^^tern  Railroad  Company,  was  all  taken  at  par.    The  bonds  bear  intercbt  al 

J.    Per  cent,  and  rrd  redeemable  in  1868,  being  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  th0 

^'^^  of  the  road. 

^^He  receipts  of  gold  from  California  show  a  largo  increase  for  tho  month  of 
"^^^li,  the  last  arrival  having  been  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  season.  Congroae 
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has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  will  relieve  the  Philadelphia  Mint  of  the  burden  of  coining  the  gold  ia- 
tended  for  export,  and  save  the  owners  the  expense  and  delay  of  transmiB&ioD. 
The  act  for  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  silver  coin,  noticed  in  our  last,  will 
Boon  be  in  operation,  and  afford  a  greUt  relief  to  those  now  sufifering  from  the 
scarcity  of  small  change. 

The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans  Mints  for  the  month  of  February 


DEPOSITS  FOR  FKBBUABT. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  PHILADSLFBIA. 

From  California.    Total.     From  California.  ToUL 

Gold                                          $213,363     |218,967     $3,617,000  ^fSMOOO 

SUver                                              192         8,056          13,660  IS^W 

Total                                $213,666     $222,012     $3,620,660  $3^60 

GOLD  COINAQE. 

Pieces.        Value.            Pieces.  ^'^'^ 

Double  eagles                                 12,260     $806,000         116.040  $2,800.80© 

Eagles                                                                             20,288  202,a»O 

Quarter  eagles                                                                61,886  129,7 1 » 

Gold  dollars                                                                  298,436  298,435 

Total  gold  coinage                  12,250     $306,000        486,694  $2,981,2d^ 

SILVEa  COINAGE. 

Quarter  dolkrs                                                              44,200  l^^-^^^^ 

Dimes                                                                           95,000  9,500 

Half  dimes                                                                     186,000  6,7r><> 

Three-cent  pieces.                                                        2,700,000  81,(KH> 

Total  silver  coinage                                            2,974,200  $108,800 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents                                                                        200,081  $2,000 

Total  comage.                     t^l  2,260     $306,000      8,669,826  $8,041,580 

GOLD  DEPOSITS  FOR  TWO  MONTHS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  TEAM. 

Philadelphia.            New  Orleans.  Total 

1868                                            $8,610,097             $528,920  $9,088,Sl7 

1862                                              7,161,910             1.168.167  8,825,067 

Increase                                     $1,848,187            $634,987  $1,718,250 


The  deposits  for  March  will  considerably  add  to  this  increase. 

We  stated  in  our  last  issue  that  although  the  official  returns  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  goods  for  February  were  not  completed,  yet  that  sufficient  was  known  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  still  larger  than  already  noticed  in  Jaiiu«y- 
This  assertion  has  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  returns.  In  New  York,  wljere 
two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  whole  conntry  are  landed,  the  receipts  of  fo^' 
eign  goods  were  about  twice  as  large  as  in  February,  1852,  and  $5,327,517  la^' 
than  the  corresponding  month  of  1851.  We  annex  a  comparison  of  IheTarioitf 
items  for  the  same  month  in  each  of  the  three  years  noticed : — 


»  or  Fomziair  ioulobahdisk  at  mew  tork  fob  th&  month  ov  februakt. 

1851.  18§l.  18$l. 

for  coosamption                         |M42.00'7  $7,024,952  $14,&78,018 

for  warehousing                           1,240,329  1,008.383  1,012,564 

oda.                                            1,208.036  1,110,949  1,767,908 

indbuUioo                                      164,031  10,293  123,480 

eoteredattheport   $12,054,403      $9,249,577  $17,481,920 

irawn  from  warehouse   899,438        1,788,997  830,552 

II  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been  confined  to  goods  entered  directly 
sumption^  showing  that  there  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  distribntioD. 
irehousing  business  has  been  very  light,  there  being  no  surplus  stock, 
las  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  free  goods,  chiefly  tea 
Fee,  the  former  of  whicli,  particularly,  has  arrived  largely.  Adding  the  in- 
n  February  to  the  excess  in  January,  as  stated  in  our  last,  and  wo  have  a 
crease  for  two  months  at  the  single  port  of  New  York  of  $10,661,216,  as 
ed  with  1851.  If  this  rate  of  increase  should  be  continued  throughout 
r,  the  total  will  be  swelled  beyond  all  former  precedent.  We  annex  a 
ry  of  the  various  items,  showing  also  the  business  at  the  bonded  ware- 


ITS  AT   NXW  TORK  FROM  FORKGlf  PORTS  FOR  THB  XOKTBB  OF  JANUARY  AND 
FEBRUARY. 


18$1.  18S!.  18SS. 

I  for  consumption                         $22,150,526  $15,609,263  $26,141,428 

for  warehousing                            2,852.176  2,284,977  1,654,848 

ods                                              2,145,686  2,152,405  2,970,146 

  374,486  215,029  156,478 


eoteredattheport   $27,522,873     $20,261,674  $80,922,890 

irawn  from  warehouse   1,923,684        3,373,649  2,866,887 


le  excess  as  shown  above,  $817,741  was  in  free  goods,  and  the  remainder 
mt  equally  divided  between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise.  Of  the 
y  far  the  largest  portion  has  been  in  articles  which  do  not  compete  with 
ft  productions.  The  trade  in  California  has  required  a  large  supply  of 
goods,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  increase  has  been  on  this  ac- 
Notwithstanding  the  activity  in  railroads,  there  has  been  but  little  excess 
eceipts  of  rails,  and  the  increased  imports  of  all  descriptions  of  iron,  as 
ad  with  the  total  excess,  is  quite  insignificant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
snmmary 

OF  RAILROAD,  FIO,  BAR,  AND  SHKET  IRON,  AT  NEW  TORK  FOR  THB  FIRST  TWO 
MONTHS  OF  XACH  OF  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS. 


im.  1851. 

a  iron                                                           $309,063  $345,147 

bar  iron                                                        216.296  887,658 

on                                                                     40,638  45,119 


$565,992  $777,918 
receipts  of  dry  goods  have  been  very  equally  divided  among  the  varioua 
of  fiibrics,  showing  an  increase  for  the  month,  at  the  port  Dsmedi  of 
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(3,931,397  as  compared  with  February,  1852,  and  $2,052,601,  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  1851 : — 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DBT  GOODS  AT  NS 

:W  TOBK  FOB 

THE  MONTH  OF 

rEBEOABT. 

EMTEBEO  FOE 

COKSUMPTION. 

18SI. 

18SS. 

18». 

11,278,619 

$990,291 

$2,867,171 

1,452,882 

938,177 

1,977,027 

2,423,859 

1,980.154 

2.871.017 

887,894 

604,550 

909,457 

419,240 

849,486 

597,820 

16,456,994 

$4,762,658 

$8,721,992 

WITHDRAWN 

FBOM  WABEH0U8E. 

18SI. 

$90,176 

$201,985 

$107,751 

202,950 

811,647 

145.055 

140,724r 

884,198 

96.755 

69.066 

188.788 

87,8a6 

42,686 

63,071 

29,016 

Total  

$546,600 

$1,149,639 

$416,963 

6,456,994 

4,762.668 

8,721,993 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . . 

$7,002,594 

$6,912,297 

$9,187,9^^ 

ENTEBED  FOB  WABEHOUSINO. 


18fil. 

m. 

$72,846 

$103,492 

$89,98X 

178,326 

62,631 

126,60^ 

196,862 

150,177 

86,22CF 

32,402  • 

8,662 

5,62^ 

70,171 

46.685 

24,87^ 

Total  

$545,107 

$360,647 

$882,710 

6,456,994 

4,762,658 

8,721,99f 

$7,002,101 

$5,123,305 

$9,064,70« 

We  also  annex  a  similar  statement  for  the  two  months,  which  shows  that  the 
trade  since  the  opening  of  the  year,  has  taken  the  arrivals  directly  for  consump- 
tion : — 


IMPOBTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS    AT  NEW  TORE  FOB  TUB  MONTHS  OF  JAIfUABT  AN9 

FBBBUABT. 

ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 


18)1.  .  \m.  m. 

Maonfactures  of  wool                                 $2,873,717  $2,296,618  $3,981,64^ 

Manufactures  of  cotton                                 3,29fi,323  2.246.629  8,720.19* 

Manufactures  of  Pilk                                     6,455.861  4,950.787  6,264,18^ 

Manufactures  of  flax                                    1,679,682  1,073.71 1  1,779.91'/ 

MiacelUmeous  dry  goods                                  959,444  800,729  1,076,74* 


Total 


$U,164,897   tlMe8,46$  tl^UM^ 


WRKDRAWV  FROM  WAEBBOm 

18SI.  I8fl.  18tt. 

nficiares  of  wool                                  $196,008  $416,037  $225,463 

ofactures  of  cotton.                                 457.174  592.248  810.443 

lActorea  of  Bilk                                    247,094  676,084  488,887 

iftetares  of  flax                                     179,000  810,428  C7,85l 

ftlUDeous  dry  goodf                                  96,685  85,891  104,113 

Total                                           $1,175,906  $2,080,188  $1,140,704 

entered  for  coosamption                      15,164,877  11,868,469  16,811,618 

Total  thrown  OQ  the  market              $16,840,788  $13,448,652  $17,952,823 

■NTB£SD  FOB  WARXHOUBINO. 

18S1. 

ciikctiires  of  wool   $212,502 

aCictares  of  cottoo   895,788 

il&ctures  of  eilk.   402,367 

^fiictures  of  flax.   86,757 

oUaneous  dry  goods   112,424 

ToUl   $1,209,788 

entered  for  consumption.   15,164,877 


18$l. 

.18St. 

$287,608 

$162,933 

261,487 

230,097 

987,584 

819.979 

75,501 

17.044 

70,087 

77,850 

$1,682,212 

$807,903 

11,868,469 

16,811.618 

$13,050,681 

$17,619,520 

"his  makes  the  total  excess  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  two 
Dths  $4,568,839,  as  compared  with  1852,  but  only  $1,244,855,  as  compared 
1 1851,  the  imports  of  fabrics  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  being  also  very 
:e.  This  increase  has  continued  throughout  the  month  of  March-,  and  the 
1  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  will  show  a  large  gain  over  the  correspond- 
three  months  of  1853. 

?bi8  excess  in  the  receipts  of  dutiable  roerchanaise  has  of  course  largely  ad- 
to  the  national  income.  The  following  is  the  total  at  New  York  for  the 
*two  months  of  the  year: — 


CASn  DUTIES  RKOKIYXD  AT  NSW  TOBX. 


r.  Janaary.  February.  Total. 

t   $8,811,137  37        $3,878,895  47        $7,189,583  84 

i   2,600,662  64  2,286,955  47  4,887.,518  11 


icreBse   $710,575  78        $1,591,440  00       $2,802,015  78 

Qr  readers  will  remember  that  while  two-thirds  of  the  imports  for  the  whole 
itry  are  landed  at  New  York,  only  about  one-third  of  the  exports  are  shipped 
I  thence ;  but  the  latter  for  the  month  of  February  have  not  kept  pace,  even 
kbly,  with  the  receipts,  the  total  (exclusive  of  specie)  being  a  little  below  the 
Unt  for  the  same  period  of  last  year:— 

^XPOBTS  FBOM  NBW  TOBK  TO  FOBEIGN  F0BT8  FOB  THB  IfOXTH  OF  FKBBUABT. 

18jl.  18$i.  18». 

«ttic  produce.   $2,586,786  $3,852,943  $3,325,006 

ign  merchand.  (dutiable)   60,930  93,932  63.197 

£omerchand.(free)   295,567  822.272  171.125 

£   1,007,689  3,551,548  1.121,020 


M   $3,949,972        $7,320,690  $4,680,847 

IM,  ezdunve  of  specie   2,942,288         8,769,147  8,569,837 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  months  makes  a  mora  favorable  total,  as  the  Jann- 
ajy  exports  were  larger  than  usual : — 

XZPOATS  FAOM  VXW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  THZ  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  AXD 

FEBRUARY. 

18^1.  18dl.  188. 

Domestic  produce   $5,'?88,530  $6,772,239  |6^!6.6S9 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)   112  614  1  20,626  105,771 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)   717,962  680.616  4S6,S&5 

Specie   2,273,970  6,420,601  1,868,6M 

Total  exports   |8,84?,976      $12  993,881  $8,726,954= 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  '  6,669,006         6,678,880  6,868,25V 

We  annex  a  statement  showing  the  comparative  exports  of  some  of  the  lead^ 
ing  articles  of  domestic  produce  comprised  in  the  above  total : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLII  OT 
DOME&TIO  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  MARCH  18tH. 


im.  m. 

Ashes— pots.....  bbls.  2,735  982 

pearls   166  128 

Beeswax  lbs.  67,669  79,994 

Breadstuff's — 

Wheat  flour  . .  bbls.  167,058  282,992 

Rye  flour   1,021  84 

Com  meal   7,610  11,743 

Wheat  bush.  243,5^1  609,260 

Rye   8,003   

Oats   1,242  18,181 

Barley   294  .... 

Com   147,666  807,996 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes  12,102  14,048 

sperm   480  1,852 

Coal  tons  8.666  8,607 

Cotton  bales  103,398  89,972 

Hay   1,848  989 

Hops.   848  43 


18§l.  18ii. 

Naval  stores  bbls.  86.628     72,6T  f 

Oils,  whale  galls.  14.181  1^^^ 

sperm   62,168  189,6*3 

lard   16,180  Ifif^ 

linseed   4.607  1^*^ 

Provisions — 

Pork.  bbls.  7,696  IW* 

Beef.   10,085  18,80* 

Cut  meats  lbs.  788,678  1,081,19^ 

Butter   164,602  220,18^ 

Cheese   292,709  1,818,671' 

Lard   471,8021,787,110 

Rice  trcs.  11.788  2.89* 

Tallow  cwt.  247,895  lUAff 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  6,886  8.49^ 

Do.,  manufactured.lbe.  669.476  928,66^ 

Whalebone   62,162  S6«,00ir 


This  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  breadstuflTs  and  proWak>iis» 
and  of  produce  generally. 

The  exports  from  other  ports  must  show  a  much  larger  increase.  In  the  sin- 
gle item  of  cotton  the  increased  exports  since  September  Ist,  1852,  from  porti 
other  than  New  York,  are  about  260,000  bales.  Reckoning  these  at  an  aveng* 
of  $45  per  bale,  they  would  amount  to  about  $12,000,000.  Most  of  the  other 
items  of  export  from  other  ports  show  also  a  considerable  increase,  and  it  is  fiur 
to  suppose  that  the  aggregate  shipments  of  produce  at  all  of  the  ports  haTeTerf 
nearly  kept  pace  with  tlie  imports  of  foreign  merchandise. 


Oommutial  jSfftitirtin: 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS  OF  THE  UlTTTED  STATES. 
Ibr  the  MmxUnu*  Magatins  by  £.  C.  Sbamah,  Etq^  of  tli6  Traaiory  Deptitment]  ] 

ITSMBIfT  or  THV  VALUE   OF  GOODS,  WARES,    AND  MEB0HAKDI8E,  IlfFOKTID  • 

O  THE  mnm  iiiAT£8  numa^  the  tsar  bndimg  juve  80xh,  1852. 

ker,  coin  and  bullion     $5,508,544 

 pounds.  28,678^62  7.1«1,068 

  198,698,666  14,468,926 

»Ute8  for  Bheathiog  ships     610,765 

  267.867 

aetal     604,809 

U.  States  brought  back.     221.497 

 tons.  60,054  147.696 

«cts  and  apparel  of  immigrants     126,480 

;round     74,906 

Is,  trees,  shrubs,  Ac     148,764 

tides  free  of  duty     880,794 


is  free  of  duty.     $29,691,484 

GOODS  PATINO  DUTIES. 

es  of  wool,  including  carpeting     $17,678,694 

98  of  cotton     19.689,496 

wds.     16,828,628 

fiustures  of  silk  and  raw  silk     4,848,601 

HTtted  goods     1,667,618 

js  or  flax.     8,616,706 

» of  hemp     842.261 

B  clothing  and  articles  of  wear.     1,868,812 

id,  insertings,  and  cotton  trimmings.. ...    696,441 

ta,  dtc,  of  Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  £:     1.686,048 

 tons.  886,688  9,871,126 

  91,878  986,967 

ap  iron   7,687  102,292 

  9,276  1,708.699 

,  and  bar  iron     1.046.496 

B9  of  iron,  and  of  iron  and  steel     7,008,122 

ligs,  bars,  and  old  copper     1,499.467 

koufactures  of  tin     8,266,466 

lanufactures  of  lead     1,284,672 

d  parts  of  watches     2,764,668 

nanufactures  of  glass     1,481,666 

>er     266,047 

les,  shoes,  and  pumps     60,698 

nen,  women,  and  children     1,808,490 

d  otlier  manufactures  of  leather                    . .  •   1,268,728 

lodskina     4,828,119 

slain,  earthen  and  stone  ware.     8,881,431 

    689,749 

manufactured  lbs.  18,841,298  1,980,711 

illed  spirits  gallons.  8.014,485  2,210,478 

  82,789,226  8,694,226 

 barrels.  467,642,216  14,718.279 

    928,628 

  1,161,918 

  1,086,286 

  947^7 
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Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigam  

Mauilla,  flax,  hemp,  and  tow    

Bags.  pounds. 

Bait  bushels. 

Coal   .  .tona. 

Wheat  bushels. 

Wheat  flour  cwta. 

Articles  pajing  duty  not  enumerated  abo7e  

Total  paying  duty  

Imports  free  of  duty  

Totiil  imports.  

Deduct  gold  and  silFer  coin  and  bullion  

Imports  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion  


18,288,468 
10,118.673 
188,016 
862,296 
617,981 


t.678,S(4 

1,498,\(S 
626.199 

1.111346 
406,841 
668.9M 

1,010^0 
27.627,118 

$178.60!,6S9 
29,691,484 

$208,294,078 
6,603,544 

$202,790^28 


FOEEIGIV  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SUtflfART  STATEMENT    OF  THE   VALUE    OP  THE  GOODS,    WARES,   A>D   irERCHlDISi;  TIB 

GEO  Win,  raoDUCE,  and  manufacture  of  foeeign  countries,  exported  from  nm 

UNITED  states  DURING  TUE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SOTH,  1862. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  

Silver  coin  

Teas  pounds. 

Coffee  

Manufactures  of  wool  

Manufactures  of  cotton  

Silk,  and  manufactures  of  silk  

Manufactures  of  flax  

Sugars  

Tobacco  and  Cigars  

Wheat   bushels. 

Wheat  flour  cwt 

Articles  not  enumerated  above  


8,823.895 
13,167,047 


606,478 
461,326 


Total  foreign  exports  

Deduct  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 


Foreign  exports  except  coin  and  bullion  

Amouut  of  domestic  products  exported,  exclusive 
of  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  dust  

Total  exports  except  coin  and  bullion  

United  States  coin,  bullion,  and  gold  dust  exported. 
Foreign  coin  and  bullion  as  above,  exported  


$2,686,149 
2,60048« 
1,358,876 
1,100,606 
266,879 
997,0M 
618i8S 
lSl,l6t 
798,661 
868,479 
664,281 
1,084.70V 
8,799,tSS 

$17,280,889 
6,286,290 

$12,068,084 

164,9SM47 

$166,984,281 
87,487,889 
6,286,t96 


Total  exports   $209,668^ 


IMPORTS  OF  MOUSSES  INTO  FORTLAIVD. 
We  have  obtained  from  an  authentic  source,  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  iapoHi 
of  Molasses  into  Portland,  (Maine,)  in  each  year  from  January  Ist,  1850,  to  JwatatJ 
Ist,  1863 :— 

Cargoes.        Ilhds,  Tierces.  Bvr* 

Jan.  1,1860.  to  Jan.  1,1851   106  85,789  1,659  74T 

Jan.  1,  1851.  to  Jan.  1,  1852   184  66,541  4,169  l.lOt 

Jan.  1,  1852,  to  Jan.  1.  1853   159  61,292  8,820  881 

There  have  been  imported  into  the  port,  of  Sugar,  from  foreign  ports,  doriflg 
year  ended  December  31,  1852—6,064  boxes,  127  barrels,  and  9  bags  of  Sugar,  ynH^ 
iag  2,488,619  pounds. 


LAKE  COMMERCE  OF  TOLEDO  19  1852. 
V  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

i  I  IMowd  TOtt  vS  ioi  Ml  ditaili  WQ&  maiDly  accurate  account  of  the 
liO^ifiii  of  Toleiloyi  cttnfed  on  fliR»^  it»  harbor,  during  the  past  seaaoo 
m.  It  can  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in 
erelopmecit  of  our  interior  Commerce;  and  these,  it  is  believed,  embrace  a 

»n  of  jour  r€4irlers.  The  coll^^ctor,  yir  Utll,  is  entitled  to  much  commenda- 
I  ability  and  care  with  which  the  tablee  are  made  out 

Yours  truly,  j.  w.  SCOTT. 


IMPORTS  COASTWISB. 


Articles. 

Qaintltles. 

Vshia. 

26.591 

$21,272,800 

3,173 

31,7S0 

8,177 
146 
181,172 

77,681 
1,740 
235,528 

85.236 

10.654 

14,328,000 

200,592 

14,000 

2.520 

16,946,000 
8,191.000 

42.362 
8,775 

44,660 
1,400.000 

668 

9,100 

5,936 
138 

1,187 

11,440 

185 

10,125 

706 

21,180 

32,605 

1,793,275 

8,249 

136,185 

28 

196,000 

14 

28.000 

11 

10.450 

6 

4.200 

19.600 

airs    •  • 

ike  

7,748 

61.984 

12 

3.000 

6 

4,500 

566 

45.280 

17,967 

70.171 

7,586 

17,068 

24,100 
3,025 

42.176 
12.100 

290 

1,740 

125 
188 
162 

8.876 
1,178 
12.960 

5,686 

68.283 

312 

24.960 

Jes  

930 

465.000 

9 

297 

1.020 

9.180 

8,106 

32.424 

2.333 

186.480 

7,975 

88.280 

13.958 

27,916 

2.384 
2.332 

2,884 
2.882 

14,720 
95 

441,600 
5,700 
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Ariielea.  QnantiUet.  ?i! 

Buggies  and  Carriages   67  1 

Omnibuses  ^   4  ! 

Stoneware  gallons.  80,240 

Fmit  trees  packages.  281 

IroD  safes  No,  189  1 

Oil   barrels.  163 

SpiriU   646 

Ale  and  beer   1,284 

Goflfoe  bags.  12,268  r 

Sugar^  barrels.  16,289  SI 

Molasses   8,036  1 

Dried  Apples  bushels.  6,660 

Cheese  boxes.  6,218  \ 

Oysters,  barrels  and  boxes  Na  207 

Glass  bozes.  4,104 

Powder.  kegs.  26,289  li 

White  lead   6,880  5 

Pianos  No.  276  i 

Express  packages— money  delivered  her^     2,01 

Express  packages — money  passed  through,  estimated..    8,0( 

Express  packages,  sundries  tons.  686  8? 

Sundries,  including  Barley,  Flour,  Malt,  Pork,  Hams, 
Confectionaries,  Sand  Stone,  Wheelbarrows,  Plows, 
Reapers  and  Mowers,  Threshing  Machines  and  Sepa- 
rators, Corn-planters,  Straw-cutters,  Paper,  Bells, 
Paint,  Rags,  Clocks,  Anchors  and  Chains,  Lightning- 
rods,  Empty  Barrels,  Axes,  Tobacco,  Green  Apples, 

Pails,  Tuba,  Ac    

Total  imports.  

EXPORTS  COASTWISE. 

Wheat  bush.  2,812,616 

Flour.  bbls.  416,877 

Com  bush.  4,107,889 

Oommeal  bbls.  2,768 

OaU  bush.  76,981  2 

Rye.   1,087 

Clorer  and  other  grass  seeds  bUs.  608 

Flax  seed   6,772  2 

Pork   89,009  70 

Hams  casks.  8,228  67 

Bacon   8,896  1« 

Hogs,  dressed  No.  8,878  4 

Lard  lbs.  26,831  48 

Lard  oil  ;   4,468  IC 

Beef  casks.  18,799  18 

Toi^ues  bbls.  168 

Tallow   2,087  18 

Grease   2,844  i 

Cracklings   627 

Fish   1,127  1 

Spirits   63,704  « 

Castor  oil   183 

Linseed  oil   1,822  i 

Tobacco  hhds.  8,466  II 

Sugar  and  molasses  bbls.  976  1 

Potatoes   927 

Eggs.   874 

Oraoberries.   961 

Hickory  nuts   1 ,008 

Candles  boxes.  4,701  1 

Beeswax  Iba.  86,168 

Butter  kegs.  8,199  4 

Salt  bbls  3^837 


Artlelfli.  QuuiUtlm.  Valae. 

 bags  114  14 

pi  boxes.  862  1.898 

:xber,  black  walnut  ft  2,640,679  46,782 

rts  DO.  4,845,000  96,900 

.dbg   925,000  20.860 

poles   949.000  9.490 

pty  barrels.   1,788  1,507 

k1  and  pot  ashes  casks.  5,497  187,425 

ed[e  tons.  8,168  98,816 

^rs  sacks.  468  7,254 

n^andise.  tons.  888  810,400 

ither  rolls  and  boxes.  1,708  68,120 

&piron  tons.  408  8,160 

bead  iron   1,648  98,880 

kes  kefca.  1,080  8,240 

rses  No.  461  46,100 

tie.   2.791  111,640 

ep   2,662  6,666 

Bhm   37,422  886,798 

f  hides   18,296  64,086 

r  skins  bales.  668  9.945 

ep  pelts   462  9,040 

31   8,748  190,898 

estimated  value.     210,000 

nress  packages  passed  through,  estimated     7,500,0C0 

vess  packages,  sundries  ....   tons.  64  96,000 

iress  packages,  money  received  here  and  forwarded.  890,278 
dries,  wood,  packages  machinery,  reaping  and  mow- 

machines,  furniture,  rags,  clocks,  safes,  hair,  crack- 

ngs  and  hemp,  <&c     180,154 


Total   $19,788,928 


lie  valuation  of  merchandise  per  ton  is  difficult  of  determination,  and  cannot  be 
^ed  at  with  certainty ;  but  aided  by  the  following  table  of  values,  adopted  for  the 
pose  of  insurance  upon  merchandise  in  iransitUf  a  safe  conclusion  is  believed  to  be 
inable. 

INSU&ANOB  VALUES. 


Dry  goods  per  ton.  $1,000 

Books  and  stationary   1,440 

Boots  and  shoes   1 ,4  80 

Groceries  (general  stock)   400 

Druggists'  and  Grocers'  city  assortment.   880 

Hats  and  caps   1,720 

Shelf  hardware   720 


'  "Will  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  the  average  value  of  the  goods  specified,  per  ton, 
L»091  42. 

•  will  also  be  seen  that  the  classification  of  coastwise  imports  and  exports  at  Toledo, 
^«  presented,  is  much  more  detailed  and  specific  than  is  usual,  and  that  it  excludes 
^  the  articles  denominated  merchandise,  numerous  articles  which,  though  leadine 
important,  are  nevertheless  articles  of  comparativelv  low  value.  By  this  clasein- 
the  term  "  merchandise  "  is  made  to  include  but  few  articles  of  less  value  than 
Average  of  tho  above  table,  while  a  very  large  proportion  would  range  consider- 
r  above  $1,000  per  too. 

taoy  merchants  of  large  experience,  after  an  examination  of  the  above  classification, 
^  considered  merchandise  too  low  at  $800  per  too.  It  probably  is  so,  but  is  more 
■^i&ctofy  by  being  within  a  safe  limit. 

^stating  imports  and  exports,  the  manifests  on  file  in  this  office  have  been  taken 
I'M  guide,  except  in  a  few  instances,  were  errors  or  omissions  were  detected,  then 
^  looks  of  the  forwarding  and  commission  merchants,  and  the  statements  of  the 
"^collector  and  freight  agent  of  the  M.  8.  R.  R.  were  appealed  to  for  the  purpose 
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Cbmmemal  StaHiiiei. 


The  statement  of  exports  aod  imports  by  express,  was  fnmislied  bj  the  ezpR^ 
ofiSce,  and  includes  ooly  the  business  by  the  lake. 

Where  the  weight  of  merchandise  was  not  given,  but  the  number  of  padnigesira^* 
twelve  packages  were  estimated  to  be  a  ton. 

That  a  larger  business  might  have  been  shown  by  looking  less  to  the  manife8ti,an^ 
more  to  other  sources,  is  more  than  probable ;  for  manifests  are  quite  frequently  silent 
as  to  shipments  from  intermediate  ports,  and  in  many  cases  of  exports,  vesaeU  bar^ 
sailed  without  reporting  cargo  at  alL 

Some  of  these  omissions  have  been  supplied,  but  many  of  them  bare  not  been, and. 
the  amount  of  exports  stated,  especially,  is  believed  to  be  cooaiderably  below  what  dm.  a 
facts  if  fully  ascertained  would  warrant 

Foreign  articles  entered  in  other  districts  and  brought  here  in  bond  through  Units^S 
States  ports,  for  the  payment  of  duties,  were,  of  course,  treated  as  coastwise  iiiniiit 

FoaEiGN  mroaTS. 


Qaantltj.       Forel?D  Yt\w^ 

Lumber  ft.  601,136  $2,47^ 

Shingles  M.  28  2^ 

Cedar  posts  Na  6,64S  21^ 

Stone,  rubble  toise   43  4^ 

Railroad  iron  tons.  603  15,28  X 

Sundries   2  O 


Total  foreign  imports   $18,0S>3 

EXPORTS  TO  CANIDA.  ^ 

Corn  bush.  11,000  $5,8  3  O 

Pork  bble.  1,904  84.2-7S 

Hams  casks.  126  8,7  SO 

Total,  all  in  British  vessels   v  $48,aSS 

DUTIES  COLLKCTED. 

Amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Toledo  durmg  the  year 
1852,  on  goods  entered  here,  and  on  articles  entered  at  New  York 
and  brought  here  in  bond    $80,00  X  ^ 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  AT  TOLEDO  YOR  THE  TEAR  1852. 
ARRIVALS. 

American  steam  vessels   925 

Biiti^h  «    1 

Total  steam  vessels.  ^   925 

American  sail  vessels   1,117 

British  sail  vessels   10 

Total  sail  vessels  entered   1,127 

Whole  number  entered   2,05S 

DEPARTURES. 

American  steam  vessels.   927 

Britii^h  steam  vessels.   1 

Total  steam  vessels  cleared   928 

American  sail  vessels   *  1,119 

British  sail  vessels   10 

Total  sail  vessels  cleared   1,129 

Whole  number  cleared   2,057 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  AT  TOLEDO  IN  1852. 

American  steam  tons.  493,955 

British  steam   166 

Total  steam  tonnage   494,1 1 1 

American  sail  tons.  178,181 

British  sail   1,101 

Total  sail  tonnage  entered   179,182 

Total  tonnage  entered     673,293 


Commmwd  StaUgtic$, 


TONNAOS  OLXARKD  AT  TOUKDO  IV  1858. 

American  steam   tona.  494,865 

British  ateam   156 

Total  ateam  tonnage  cleared.   4  95,02 1 

American  sail  lonoage.   178,596 

British  sail  tomiage   1,001 

Total  sail  tonnage   179,597 

Total  tonnage  cleared   674,618 

RKCAPITULATION. 
TOTAL  STEAM  TONNAGK  KNTEKID  AKD  OLVARXD. 

For  1852  tons.  989.182 

For  1851    579,076 

Increase   410,056 

TOTAL  SAIL  TONNAQB  XXTE&ED  AND  OLEABXI). 

In  1852  tons.  858,779 

In  1851    259,758 

locrease   99,021 

Total  increase   509,077 

MUMBEE  OP  VESSELS  ENTE&BO  AND  CLEARED. 

In  1852   yessels.  4.110 

In  1851   8,212 

Increase   898 

Imports  coastwise  1852    $37,5C5,029 

1851   23,001,460 

,  Exports      "       1862    19,788.928 

«       1851    7,849,040 

TOTAL  COASTWISE  COMlfEEOE  OF  TOLEDO. 

For  1852   $57,393,952 

For  1851   80,885,580 

Increase  of  express  business   $16,594,701 

Increase  of  other  Commerce   9,873.771 

Total  increase  oyer  1851   $26,468,872 

HOSPITAL  MONET. 

Amomit  paid  for  relief  of  seamen  during  the  year  1852..  $807  00 

Amount  collected  of  vessels   245  88 

Amount  disbursed  over  collections   $551  12 

CDtTOM-BoaiB,  To LBso,  January  18,  18j3.                   CUA*S  W.  IIILL,  CoUcdor. 


TOBACCO  IX  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


>t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Statistical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  on  the 
and  consumption  of  tobacco.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  lapid  increase 
%  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years 

Consnmptlon,  Datj  Coniumptlon 

pounds.  per  lb.    Rerenae.  Population.  per  head. 

1                       15,598,152  4s.  £3,122,583  21,282,960  11.71  ounces. 

1                       19,553,841  8       2.984,592  24.410,439  12.80  ounce i 

1                      22.809,360  8       3.540.163  27,019,671  16.21  ounces' 

1                      28,062,978  8      4,485,768  27,452,262  16.83  ounces' 

%t  total  annual  production  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  tons,  and  would 
^iart  half  the  British  tonnage  which  **  enters  inward  '*  or  "  clears  outward  "  annually 
ivmport  the  same.  The  value  at  2d.  per  pound  wonld  amount  to  £87,000,000 
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COMMERCE  OF  HAVm. 

Since  the  publication  of  an  article  on  Cuba  in  the  Merehanti  Magaum  for  Febror 
try,  1853,  (voL  xzvil,)  we  have  received  the  Diario  de  la  Marina  of  the  Ist  JanoirJ* 
1853,  containing  full  tabular  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  HaTtna  for  the  yeftT 
1862,  and  also  comparative  statements  for  several  preceding  years.    TTie  products  oC 
the  island  registered  for  exportation  at  Havana  for  twelve  years  are  as  follows 


Bugar, 

Coffee, 

Molaaaes, 

Honey, 

Wax, 

Years. 

boxes. 

arrobaa. 

hbds. 

iieroea. 

arrobaa. 

pipes. 

158,496 

89,515 

2,114 

87,418 

6,84« 

150,253 

44,539 

2,108 

46,666 

5,792 

170,902 

28,616 

2,166 

43,894 

7,0»l 

509,044 

84,413 

1,989 

26,048 

7,489 

182,172 

26,984 

1,707 

86,903 

ll,30S 

661,766 

846,890 

82.766 

1,426 
1,887 

86,096 

10.891 

516,900 

268,946 

26,679 

87,487 

6.04J 

170,466 

20,076 

847 

81,409 

2.727 

579,348 

86.812 

1,963 

81,759 

A,m 

773,043 

85,711 

2,198 

87,049 

1842  

1,081,468 

87,459 

2,643 

29,351 

6,7gS 

742,570 

42,909 

1,974 

28,861 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  registered  during  the  twelve  years  l,97l,MO 
M.  cigars,  and  27,118,473  lbs.  of  tobacco.  For  1852, 170,669  M.of  the  former,aDd 
8,182,677  lbs.  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  exports  for  1852,  the  United  States  took  196,486  boxes  of  sugar,  66,548  ir- 
robas  coffee,  46,712  hhds.  molasses,  143  tierces  honey,  846  arrobaa  wax,  891  pipe* 
rum,  78,125  M.  cigars,  and  841,160  lbs.  tobacco. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  for  1861  and  1862  were  as  follows: — 

1851 —  entered  1,934  vessels,  of  which  628  were  Spanish. 

1852—  "  1,758  ^  ^  661  « 
1861— cleared  1,866  «  «  616  « 
1852—    "      1,789     «        "  699 


COMMERCE  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  for  ib* 
year  1852,  are  from  the  Custom-House: — 

Whole  number  of  American  vessels  entered  at  the  Custom-Hoose  from  for- 
eign ports  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1862  

Number  of  foreign  vessels  

Total  

Of  which  59  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  40  in  foreign  trade. 

ElfTXaSD. 

From  the  Britbh  Provinces   34  I  From  the  Azorea  , 

From  the  East  Indies   2  |  From  Rio  Janeiro  

From  the  Sandwich  Islands   12  I  From  Cuba  , 

From  Callao   1  | 


Amount  of  duties  received  on  merchandise  imported   $24,979 

Value  of  sperm  oil  as  entered   1,927,611 

Value  of  whale  oil  as  entered   1,040,829  90 

Value  of  whalebone  as  entered   444,818  OO 

Total  value  of  whale  fishery   $8,412,668  ^ 


The  whole  number  of  protections  granted  to  American  seamen  dnriitt  the  yetf  vfl^ 
1,918. 


1^ 
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I  ilTD  WflBAT  FROM  mW  YORK  A!n>  THE  WESTBRIV  STATES. 


ring  sUtementy  which  appears  io  the  Anditor's  report,  shows  the  whole 
?loiir  and  Wheat  delivered  at  tide-water  from  the  Erie  Canal  in  each  of 
kteen  years-— distinguishing  between  the  prodnct  of  New  York  and  the 
lie  Western  States.  We  haye  added  the  average  prices  of  floor  eadli 
any : — 


Bbls.arrtvlnr 

Western  States. 

New  Toric 

at  iide-watar. 

Prtee. 

268,259 

868,661 

1,136,778 

$6  60 

817,108 

776,979 

1,098.087 

8  76 

284,902 

747.676 

1,032,578 

9  50 

652,283 

687,036 

1,189,819 

8  60 

683,509 

425,544 

1,109,058 

6  60 

1,066.615 

1,080.084 

2,146,699 
1,829.644 

4  84 

1,232,987 

696,667 

6  00 

l,14is,292 

543,064 

1,776,051 

6  18 

1,668,645 

670,532 

2,239,177 

4  66 

1,727,714 

746,939 

2,474,658 

4  60 

1.553,740 

1,288,416 

2.842,156 

6  67 

2,723.474 

929,830 

8,652,804 

6  06 

3.989,282 

791,106 

4,780,338 

6  84 

2.983,688 

770,114 

8,753.802 

5  68 

2,842,821 

886.938 

8.739.759 

6  00 

8,084,959 

905.277 

8,990,236 

6  00 

8.495,734 

495,467 

3,991,201 

4  00 

3,937,866 

877,731 

4,816,097 

4  68 

IMPORTS  IirrO  THE  PORT  OF  MW  YORK,  1851-52. 
)ioed  statement  of  imports  of  sundry  articles  of  merchandise  into  the  port 
rk  in  1851  and  1852,  is  derived  from  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List. 
e  foreign  and  coastwise  imports  are  included: — 


.  .hf.  pipes 
sk8.<S(bbls. 

 tons 

.  •  .ceroons 

 bags 



 b<de8 

. .  •  .pieces 
re.. .  .pkgs. 
.  drums,  £c 
 pipes 


, .  tons 
.bales 


18$l. 

16,618 
88,098 
71.258 
1,656 
10,699 
601,170 
614,514 
356 
19,301 
86,031 
106,652 
4,066 
77,943 
1,130 
1,390 


18». 
14,351 
88,900 
57,896 
2,201 
9,624 
585,017 
457,567 
700 
18.947 
89,554 
268,887 
6,000 
61,121 
1,401 
1,098 


.Na  1,448.949  1,885,782 


.tons 


,Ac...bdls. 

 cases 

. .  .ceroons 


 P»g« 

 hhds. 

. . .  .tierces 

 bbls. 

 casks 

mAbskta. 


41,986 
70.061 
656,657 
1,926 
1,647 
893,766 
72,289 
6.280 
47,792 
1,137 
46,628 


nrm. — ^ko.  iv. 


52,405 
53,818 
679,587 
2,058 
782 
486,996 
85,622 
5.649 
43,927 
1414 
26,957 
81 


mi.  m\. 

Pepper  bags  36,536  6,684 

Pimento   19,024  16,296 

Rags  bales  43,849  29,788 

Raisins  casks  6,840  25,278 

**     .  boxes  <b  frails  823,161  492,718 

"   drums  1,098  8,086 

Rice  tierces  40,415  42,488 

Rom.  puncheons  1.568  1,267 

Salt  bush.  2.068,896  2,279,770 

Saltpeter  bags  31,056  26,240 

Sugars  hhds.  175,732  147,467 

"   tierces  1,656  1,724 

"   bbls.  48,209  44,867 

 boxes  194,748  198,098 

"   bags  111,834  168,809 

Spelter.  plates  160,967  144,729 

Tin,  banca,  Ac,  ..slabs  37,826  20,495 

•*   plates  . . .  .boxes  871,950  815,643 

Tobacco  hhds.  14.602  15,079 

•*     bales  <b  cer*na  48,427  27,660 

Wines,  .butts  <b  pipes  1,456  1,378 

**    hhds,  <fehf.  pipes  21,282  17,680 

"   qr.  casks  49,994  42,957 

"   bbls.  12,172  10,091 

"   ...boxes  78,CS8  71,288 

Wool  bales  21,146  49,858 
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TOBACCO  SHIPMENTS  OF  LTNGHBURQ,  TIRQim. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lynchburg  Virffinian  furnishes  the  subjoined  statement  of 
the  actual  amount  and  supposed  value  of  manufactured  and  leaf  tobacco  ifaipped 
from  Lynchburg  during  the  past  three  years.  It  shows  the  extent,  rapid  ineresM, 
and  healthy  condition  of  this  part  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interest  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  correct  data  the  ayerage  increase  of  the  consumption  of  manufactored  to))t^ 
CO  for  seven  years  preceding  1862,  is  estimated  at  IH  P^i*  cei^t  per  annum. 

The  lifge  amount  of  leaf  tobacco  shipped  in  the  years  1860  and  1852,oompsnd 
with  1861,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  low  prices  preceding  1860,  gifiog  rite 
to  a  large  accumulation,  which  was  shipped  as  soon  as  it  advanced  in  1860.  Itwy 
low  again  in  1861,  when  it  again  accumulated  and  was  shipped  when  it  advanced  io 
1862.  The  crop  of  1868  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  40,000  hhds. 

MANUFACTUaED  TOBACCO  SHIPPED  FROM  LTNCHBDRO,  VIEOINIA. 

Poands.  SoppoMd  nhv. 

November  1st,  1860                                               8,840,718  $2,086,178  60 

October  Ist,  1861                                                    8,632,480  2,168,S70  00 

October  1st,  1862                                                 13,625,120  8,881,280  00 

LEAF  TOBACCO  SHIPPED  FBOlf  LTKCHBURO. 

Poonds.  Seppowd  tiIii. 

November  1st,  1860                                               6,649.662  $689,460  M 

October  1st,  1861                                                  1,981,700  231,805  08 

October  1st,  1862                                                  6,866,849  686,0W  90 


VESSELS  ARBIVEl)  AT  BALTIMORE, 

DDBIKG  THE  TEAR  1862,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  BAT  CRAFT. 


January  . . . 
February  . . 

March.  

April  

June  

July  

August  

September. 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December.. 


18a- 

Ships. 

Barks. 

Brlgs. 

Schooners. 

TotsL 

4 

10 

16 

S6 

66 

i» 

11 

87 

80 

74 

162 

18^^ 

13 

20 

88 

104 

170 

13 

19 

88 

106 

176 

8 

29 

30 

96 

163 

18 

81 

86 

87 

166 

11 

26 

42 

78 

167 

ite^ 

16 

22 

41 

87 

166 

16K-^ 

18 

28 

46 

96 

187 

11 

24 

86 

118 

183 

6 

22 

81 

98 

163 

i«K 

6 

24 

26 

99 

164 

95 

128 

292 

401 

1,068 

1,889 

1,881 

103 

214 

846 

970 

1,683 

Total.  1862  

Total,  1861  

In  the  arrivals  the  past  year  are  included  the  following  foreign  vessels : — 


Ships — Bremen     83 

British   6 

Swedish.   1 

Barks— Bremen   22 

British   24 

Hanoverian.   4 

Dutch   4 

Hamburg   1 

Brigs — Bremen   6 

British.   78 

Spuiish   2 

,  Hanoverian   8 

Dutch   1 


Brigs — Swedish. 

Russian  .  • . , 

Hamburg. . 

Danish  

Oldenburg . . 

Prussian. . . 

French  , 

Schooners — British., 
Dutch.. 


Total  

Total  foreign  vessels,  1861. . . 


Oomminkd  StaHitks. 


SUSVST  OF  LUMBER  AT  BANGOR,  HAIVB, 

Bamooe,  Mauts,  JaniuuT  18, 18S3. 
niT,  Editor  of  the  MerehanU^  Magazine,  etc. 

•I  send  you  the  usual  annual  statement  of  the  quantity  of  lumber  snr- 
laoe  during  the  season  of  1852. 

HUMBEa  or  FKKT  OF  LUMBER  BDBYETXD  IN  1852. 


iniings. 


Feet  of  Ivmber. 
9.701,124 
6,033.826 
11,446,628 
7,102.829 
5,909.938 
4.066.117 
4,968.489 
6,787.638 
8,848/412 

.  11,929.232 
2,771.842 

.  14.072.751 
863.238 
7.640,928 
7,274.079 
5,907,796 

.  15.483,018 


SarYeyors.  Feet  of  lumber. 

L.  B.  Ricker   899,924 

Thos.  S.  Rowe   820,283 

Albert  Smith.   12,684,718 

John  Short   4.106.286 

N.  B.  Wiggin   6.594.003 

Geo.  W.  Washburn   8,219,790 

Mark  Webster   4.959,966 

John  Webster   8,902.074 

Aaron  Young   8,584,550 

Jona.  Young.   9.024,1 86 

j  John  C.  Young   13,487.444 

James  McFaddcn   8.488 

!S.  W.Turbut   848,869 


Joshua  Chamberlain.. 


12,769 


Total   199,889,423 


SHIPPING  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  DOCKS  IBT  1861-63. 
n  by  the  subjoined  tables,  which  are  taken  from  an  authentic  soorce, 
rtion  of  the  property  of  tho  poii  of  Liverpool  (England)  depends  upoD 
the  United  States,  and  also  how  generally  the  Conmierce  of  Lirerpool 
•  the  whole  world. 

)f  the  vessels  which  paid  dock  dues  in  Liverpool,  from  June  25th,  1861 1 
852.  was  3,912.506  tons.  Of  this  vast  amount  of  shipping,  8,586,183 
e  Liverpool  docks  themselves ;  1 87,6 1 1  tons  of  steam  vessels  discharged 
hout  entering  the  docks;  188.712  tons  discharged  at  Runcorn  without 
verpool  docks ;  whilst  33,031  tons  entered  those  docks  after  discharg- 
3.    The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  port  for  the  last 


.tons.  1.690.461]  1849  tons.  8,680.146 

  2.026.200 1 1850    8,636.887 

  2.445,278,  1851    8,737.666 

  8,284,96311852    8,912,606 


ion  in  which  the  trade  with  the  various  countries  of  the  world  contrib- 

:k  revenue  of  Liverpool,  and,  therefore,  to  the  Commerce  of  the  port 

ates   .£102,649  17  8 

nerica  and  Newfoundland   28.077   0  10 

  26,950  11  1 

Dean   22.511    5  9 

ss   19.814  12  8 

ports   18,656  17  6 

es  and  Gulf  of  Mexico   11,868  15  10 

  9.019  16  8 

It  of  South  America   8.839   8  11 

  7,678   0  4 

Btof  Africa   4,670  17  8 

h  Wales  and  New  Zealand   1,084  15  8 


I  ^   £264,470  18 
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DEBTS  km  FINAIVCES  OF  THE  STATES  I!r  1862-53. 

Mains.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  shows  the  following  sommarj 
of  operations  from  1st  Maj  to  Ist  of  December  1862 : — 

Receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  for  the  period  above  named.  $744,879  56 
Balance  on  hand  April  80,  1861   44,680  Ot 

Making  an  aggregate  of  $789,649  i\ 

Disbursements  during  the  same  time   624,101  4( 

$165,448  II 

To  be  further  reduced  by  existing  appropriations   60,116  W 

Leaving  a  balance  of.    $103,831  68 

The  extraordinary  items  of  receipts  are  made  up  of  $143,002  42  received  from  the 
general  government,  on  account  of  advance  made  by  the  State  for  the  protectioo  of 
our  north-east  frontier;  of  $32,763  51  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction. 

$102,038  60  has  been  received  from  the  Land  Office  on  general  account,  $12,710  61 
from  sales  of  school  lands,  and  $44,090  03  from  sales  of  timber  and  grass  on  reserved 
lands.   The  balance  has  been  received  from  ordinary  sources. 

or  the  public  debt  $154,900  has  been  paid,  leaving  a  balance  of  $471,500  asUid 
funded  deot  at  the  present  time.  To  meet  this  are  $66,000  in  the  Treasarj ,  vbich 
can  be  spared  from  the  necessary  wants  of  government  The  sale  of  the  public  laudi 
for  the  coming  two  years  is  estimated  at  $160,000,  which  it  is  recommended  to  be 
applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the^ebt.  The  receipts  for  1868,  are  estimated  tt 
$480,626  60,  and  the  expenditures  at  $308,419  92. 

Michigan.  Gov.  McCleland  of  Michigan,  in  his  message,  describes  the  finaocial  eoe* 
dition  of  the  State  as  healthy  and  encouraging.  The  following  statement  sho^  the 
result  for  two  years : — 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  November  80,  1860   $85,860  !7 

Receipts  during  the  fiscal  year   414,390  18 

Availalje  means   $449,180  45 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period   352,S97  22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  30,  1851    $97,243  23 

Receipts  during  the  last  fiscal  year   451,082  97 

Arailable  means   $548,326  25 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period   431,918  97 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  30, 1852   $116,407  23 

The  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  State  was — 

November  80,  1851   $2,668,269  II 

November  80,  1852   2,307,850  19 

The  specific  taxes  for  1 86 1  were   $27,7 1 7  80 

1852    ^    86,854  71 

The  Governor  recommends  provision  being  made  for  a  sinking  fund  He  alio  ^ 
ommended  that  the  legislature  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  enactiogaS!^ 
eral  banking  law.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  foreign  bank  notes  in  ciroiUuoo 
in  the  State  is  $3,0C0,000 ;  specie  in  actual  circulation  $500,000,  making aa  aggo^ 
of  $8,500,000. 
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*Vww  Jkbsbt.  The  fbllowiDg  of  the  finances  and  condition  of  thii  Statei 

is  derived  from  the  message  of  the  Governor. 
The  receipts  daring  the  year  ending  December  81,  1852,  have  been  as  follows:^ 

Transit  duties  from  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company   181,668  48 

Ditto  from  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Co. . . .  49,584  42 

Oitto  from  Kew  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company   18,081  29 

Tax  on  capital  Stock  of  ditto   10,000  00 

Ditto  OD  Patterson  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co   2,666  00 

Ditto  on  capital  stock  of  Eagle  life  and  Health  Insurance  Co   196  78 

PWdlers*  licenses   1,058  00 

Dividends  on  stock  of  Camden  <b  Amboy  XL  R.  <b  Transportation  Co.  20,0r0  00 

Iit«re«t   8.984  88 

Surplus  earnings  of  State  Prison   5,000  OOi 

Oommiseioners  to  discontinue  House  of  Refuge   2,904  42 

Principal  of  bond  and  mortgage  paid   184  46 

Forfeited  recognizances   561  94 

Fbrfei tore  for  usury   Ill  72 

Tmx  on  insurance  premiums   88  61 

Special  loan   80,000  00 

$171,688  84 

Daah  on  han^l  January  1, 1852    1,558  76 

liaking  the  available  funds   $173,287  10 

OISBUaSKMEllTS. 

Paid  daring  last  year  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government   $88,684  08 

iBor  extraordinary  expenses,  via  : — 

ILppropriation  to  public  schools  ^ . . . 

House  of  Refuge  

Kioaatic  Asylum.  

State  Prison  improvements  

Qi£rord*8  Index  

Bnnreyor  General's  offices  at  Burlington  and  Perth 
Amboy  

Vault  for  Treasurer's  office  

Oolonization  Society  

Om»  fixtures  for  State  House  

Boundary  Line  Commissioners  between  Cumber- 
land and  Cape  May  

  75,864  04 


$40,000 

00 

14,415 

80 

11.145 

22 

4,887 

87 

2,000 

00 

1,400 

00 

1,000 

00 

4,000 

00 

872 

25 

182 

50 

$166,588  19 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of   7,698  98 

$173,287  10 

WisooNSiif.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  as  we  learn 
irom  the  message  of  Gov.  Fabwell,  exhibit  the  financial  condition  of  this  State  as 
tound  and  creditable.  The  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  has  been  sufficient  to  meet 
all  demands  upon  it  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  both  as  the  current  liabilities  of  the 
year,  and  the  unpaid  indebtedness  of  the  year  1851,  within  the  small 

turn  of   $940  71 

General  fund  received  from  31  st  December  1851,  to  81st  December 

1862   183,652  62 

Amount  disbursed  in  1852    134,593  88 

Overpaid  out  of  this  fund   940  71 

Of  the  above  disbursements  duting  the  year  1852,  there  has  been  paid. 

on  liabilities  incurred  during  the  year   88,898  88 

On  liabilities  incurred  previously  to  1852,  and  which  remained  unpaid 

December  81st,  1851   46,200  00 

The  reports  show,  that,  had  the  foil  amount  of  the  State  tax,  du«  {vacn  ^^mofi^ 
eoonttes,  for  the  jear  1862,  beea  paid  into  the  Treaaory,  Ukm  iTQn&dLVai:?^\MWki.w- 
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pins  over  the  disbursements,  aDd  that  the  assessments  were  mora  than  mffickot  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  and  liabilities  of  the  year. 

Massachusetts.   The  following  is  an  abatract  of  the  revenue  and  expenditm  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1862 

Amount  of  ordinary  revenue  received  during  the  year  ending  Dec. 

81,  1852,  was   1598,170  40 

Massachusetts  scrip,  issued  1852    200,000  00 

Premium  on  same   6,030  00 

Temporary  loans,  mostly  from  individuals,  at  4  per  cent   560,000  00 

Interest  on  school  fund,  Indian  fund,  railroad  and  bridge  funds,  Ac.  361,000  00 
Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1852,  belonging  to  funds,  balances  due  sun- 
dry railroad  accounts,  unexpended  proceeds  of  scrip  sold,  <bc.  • . .  76,82S  3! 

Total   $1,781,708  81 

PATMEMTS. 

Ordinary  expenditures   $674,622  81 

Loans  repaia,  school  fund,  sinking  fund,  bridge  funds,  Ac   840,986  90 

Gash  on  hand  January  1,  1863    8,684  0! 

Unexpended  proceeds  of  scrip  sold,  and  premium  on  sales  of  same, 

school  funds  and  interest  on  same,  sinking  fund,  bridge  fund,  Ac  .  257,460  5S 

Total   $1,781,708  81 

Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  five  per  cent  stock  issued  during  the  year 
one-half  is  redeemable  in  1865,  and  the  remainder  in  1872.  The  first  was  sddti 
4Ji2,  and  the  second  at  5.03  premium. 

New  York.   The  Controller,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  famishef 
the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  Debt  of  the  several  Funds : — 

Increase  of  general  fund  debt  from  1835  to  1852    $5,620,714  80 

Total  of  canal  debt  in  1835    6,828,056  19 

In  185  2   16,601,269  16 

Besides  this  there  are  the  canal  certificates.   1,600,000  OO 

Included  in  the  above  increase  of  the  general  fund  debt,  are  the  following 

New  York  and  Erie  Raih^ad   $3,000,000  OO 

Caniyoharie  and  Catskill   200,000  OO 

Ithaca  and  Oswego   815,700  OO 

The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  :— 

General  fund  debt   $6,389,698  8« 

Canal  debt   15.501,269  OJ 

Canal  revenue  certificates   1,500,000 

Contingent  fund  debt   «88,036  \9 

$24,823,998  64 

The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad  Company  have  ceased  to  pay  the  interest 
the  $150,000  6i  per  cent  loan;  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  eeased  t9 
pay  interest  on  their  $3,000,000  loan  in  1842. 

The  tolls  on  the  Canals  for  the  last  year  were  $8,173,222  49,  and  revenue  fro* 

nther  sources  $6,923  29,  making  a  total  of   $2,179,145  19 

Subject  to  deductions,  the  cost  of  repairs,  <&c.  $1,049,04  5  92 
And  for  interest  and  principal  of  State  debt.  1,850,508  00 

  2,899.046  ft 

Leaving  a  clear  surplus  of   $280,099  8§ 

This  latter  sum  is  applicable  to  the  completion  of  the  Canals.   This  surplus  it 
siderably  less  than  it  has  been  for  six  years  past   These  revenues  had  readied  in  ^ 
year  1847,  $981,834,  and  in  the  year  1851,  $964,  432. 

The  eaoal  debt  of  the  SUte  rendhetd  its  marimnm  in  the  year  1844,  wiiiD  il  wi» 
•SO,718,906.  It  ia now 
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penditeres  for  the  expenses  of  collection,  snperintendence,  and  the  repairs  of 
I  daring  the  last  six  years,  exceeded  the  appropriations  bj  the  large  sam  of 
.  Tlie  commissioners  assume  that  the  surplus  for  the  current  year  will  not 
(04,598. 

nal  certificates  issued  under  the  act  of  1851,  amount  to  |1,600,000,  and  the 
;  realized  amounU  to  $12,890  16,  Payment  to  the  extent  of  |1,056,'726  had 
It  OQ  the  canal  contract,  when  further  payments  were  prerented  by  the  deeis- 
)  Oourt  of  Appeals 


REYEBrUE  OF  GREAT  BRITiliSr  IBT  1851  AND  1852. 


4Cr  or  THV  NET  PaODUCK  or  THE  RCVBNUS  or  GREAT  BRITAIN,  W  THE  TXIRS 

6th  or  JANUART,  1852,  and  5th  januart,  1858,  bhowimo  tbe  wcreabe  om 

SB  TBSREOr. 


Yeari  ending  Janosry  5. 

im. 

18§l. 

Incresee. 

Decrene. 

£18,761,069 

£18,695,882 

£65,687 

18,093,170 

18,856,981 

£268,811 

5,983,549 

6.287,261 

358,712 

8,563,962 

8,877,848 

186,199 

5,804,923 

5,509,687 

204.7'i4 

1,064,000 

1,022,000 

42,000 

160,000 

260.000 

110,000 

172,241 

298,729 

121,488 

Inary  rev's. 

£48,042,914 

£48,802,833 

£1,058,725 

£298,806 

t  other  mo's. 

643.410, 

634.063 

9,847 

aofadv'ccs. 

802,948 

1,031,297 

228,354 

ksome  .... 

£49,489,267 

£50,468,193 

£1,282,079 

£808,158 

duct  decrease.. 

808,188 

978,926 

THE  SMALL  €HA5GE  SCARCITY. 

spondent,  referring  to  the  statement  that  a  Lowell  manufacturing  company 
in  average,  $30  per  month  for  small  change  to  pay  off  the  operatives,  Ac., 
[  can  pomt  you  to  two  railroad  companies  who  pay  from  |60  to  $80  per 
change  used  in  the  depots  in  Boston  and  on  the  line  of  their  road.  All  the 
road  companies  have  to  pay  largely  for  change.  Cannot  something  be  done 
r  this  expensive  evil ! " 


BALTIAIORE  STOCK  MARKET  FOR  1852. 

hlish  below  the  Baltimore  Price  Currents  annual  list  of  quotations  of  all 
I  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland,  bought  and  sold  in  that 
om  the  15th  of  January  to  the  15th  of  December,  1852 : — 

ion  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  York  and  Cumberland  Railroad 
a  advance  has  been  upward  of  80  per  cent  We  also  refer  to  our  State  and 
ities  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  loans  generally,  as  showing  a  steady 
lerable  improvement  during  tbe  year.  These  securities  are  now  sought  after 
lists  for  permanent  investment.  We  note  some  decline,  however,  within  the 
in  the  bonds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  The  coupon 
I  freely  commanded  102^  a  102(-,  interest  from  July  1st,  out  nad  declined  to 
r,  without,  however,  any  transactions  at  these  prices.  This  we  attribute  to 
larj  action  of  the  company  in  the  case  requiring  a  further  loan  of  $2,500,000 
fing  of  additional  douolc  tracks,  and  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  Uie  jroad  in 
»  early  completion  to  the  Ohio  Biver. 
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There  bos  been  added  to  tlU  Uet  bv  the  iioard  dariog  the  Tear,  stock  of  the  Com- 
berland  Coal  mi  IfW  Oemiwiij  lod  G«or^*»  Creek  Coal  ^  — ^  ' 
which  stocks  it  b  tboflg^  iu|p%ereafl«r  bcfsome  very  promlonA^f 

in  our  market   Salei  at  the  Board  for  the  year  18 OS  haT«  mot*  tlbaa  i  

of  the  previous  jeatt  and  have  for  ^mn  time  pa^t  artragedihHii  ilJ^j0004ittl|^ 

Ser  week.    BIogc  y  cooiint^e^  ^ery  nbund^inL  £uid  U  dailj 
eecriptioDiif  our  divicknd  paying  fLCUritii.'!,  aod  m  the  |||MBl^ifi^Artndlll 
onlators,  will  cuiiikiuc  to  do  to  fur  a  long  period  to  come, 

The  new  jear  ppena  with  a  vj^ry  wj  market ;  tie  annual  statemeQ^  of  oltBuV 
li^  Inatitutione  Juit  published  show  them  to  be  lo  a  verj  bealthj  eooditioOf  lad  Mf 
jihU  to  extend  u»  Ihn  iMl  iMMiitllt^iniiiQQ^  Ui«  4«ft|4ilpMl  fti^  and  ae«(m- 
datioDs.  Id  view  of  iil  HMM  ftotlL  ^ttird  Cbm  pmSk^  Ibai  dufing  tba  — 
1858,  there  wiU  Bol  bi  «nr«MfrW  lMI»a  lit  Hm  j|&ior  W  «i  m  Aap^ 
iog  securiUei  w  «aMfaMy«^      ^ia^Aciii  bi  tto  llbl  ftiK^M  la^y  >^ 

QUOTATIONS  FOa  STOCKS  IN  THE  BALTIMOaE  MAaKET. 

Ju.]5.  Feb.  15.  Mar.  15.     April  15.    May  15.  JomIS. 

Public  loans — 

Maryland  6  per  cents,  1870.       102^  102  102        104|      106^  lOt 

Maryland  6  per  ceDt^  1890.       102i  103  102   

Maryland  6  per  cenU,  5  qr..        88i  88  87i        88^  90 

Maryland  5  per  cents,  ster. .        96  96    102  lOt 

Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1860.  lOH   

Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1870.       ...  102f    IW 

Baltimore  6  per  cents,  1890.       103^  104  105^       105i       10^  lOH 

Baltimore  6  per  cents                  86^  86^  ....        86^       ....  89 

Baltimore  <b  Ohio  Railroad  6 

per  cent  bonds,  1854   96         97  96   

Do.,  1867                                 88i  88i  88^        89^        92^  .... 

Do^l876                                 88  89i  88          89f        93  Vli 

Do.,  1880  

Bank  stock — 

Bank  of  Baltimore                     88  88^  89         9H  ^ 

Merchante',                                97f  99  100^       104        109  IW 

"  *                                          66  66i  67          69  69f 


Umoti  Bank  of  Maryland. . . 
Farmera  and  Merclmnta'. . . . 
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ConL  <fc  Farmers',  full  paid   37  ....  88^   

Com.  &  Farmers',  short  paid   22|^  23   

Marine                                    27  28  28^  28f  28^  fl 

Farmers  and  Planters*.                26  26f  26f  27i  28^ 

Chesapeake                              22^  28  24  24   

Western                                  20  20  20^  20^  2U  «1! 

Mechanics'                               16  16  16f  17  I7f  IH 

Franklin                                  10|  Hi  11  lU 

Citiaena'   8i  8}  9^  9f  10 

WmftSb of  Maryland.  19  19  20^  ....  20  Sli 
Insnrame — 

Baltimore  Life   66  67  67 

Firemen's                                 20  221  28  J  23  28  *H 

Baltimore  Fire                           11  12  18   

Aawciated  Firemen's.                   7i  H  7i  7i  8i  H 

Railroads — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio                    68  63^  62  68|  741  «U 

York  and  Cumberland                 174  ^8  '^H  20i  20f  *li 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna   26  ^6  ....  80  W 

7\impike  Roads — 

Reisterstown                             4|  4f  6  61  6|  4 

York   8   •! 

Frederick                                 8i  8f  81  81  ....  *t 

MisetUaneous —  ^ 

Baltimore  Oas  Company  .. .       104  105  106  106  106  1^5 

Baltimore  Water  Company.        86  8  6  85  ....  87 

UnioD  Manulac.  Company   10  91  11  11  }; 

SuaqQehaiiDA  Canal                  10  ....  IH  ••••  11  " 
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loans — 

July  15. 

Aug.  13. 

B^tlS. 

OcUlS. 

Not.  15. 

Dec.  15. 

ad  6  per  cents,  18'70. 

106^ 

108i 

107i 

107f 

108 

109 

od  6  per  oenta,  1890. 

108 

110 

od  6  per  cents,  5  qr. . 

'96' 

'96* 

'is' 

.... 

'99' 

99 

nd  5  per  cents,  ster. . 

106 

1071 

1081 

109 

111 

>re  5  per  cents,  1860. 

106 ' 

106 

.... 

.... 

xee  per  cents,  1870. 

106* 

107 

lOH 

107 

)re6  per  cents,  1890. 

107i 

108 

ion 

iosi 

108 

108 

89 

.... 

89 

90 

94 

xe  &  Ohio  Railroad  6 

991 

87  

'96^ 

'96f 

98 

100 

76  

97^ 

96| 

96i 

99 

991 

102 

80  

97 

96 

96 

99 

99 

102 

tock— 

94 

96 

97 

95 

99| 

1021 

nts'  

lOSi 

107i 

109 

llli 

112 

1171 

Sank  of  Maryland. . . 
s  and  Merchants*. . . . 

68 

70i 

70 

72 

73 

77 

40 

40 

891 

S9i 

401 

Farmers',  full  paid. . 

'is' 

89 

89 

891 

411 

Farmers',  short  paid. 

28 

23 

24 

so" 

'so' 

80 

80 

301 

'sof 

27 

28^ 

28f 

29 

291 

25 

251 

26 

21i 

'21' 

'iii 

211 

22f 

17i 

181 

18 

19 

12 

'ii'i 

121 

12f 

18 

i'  

H 

10 

10 

10 

101 

B*  Bank  of  Maryland . 

.... 

49 

60 

io  Bank  of  Maryland . 

Hi 

2li 

22 

'22' 

23 

28 

ice — 

.... 

56 

69 

59 

)'b  

'ssi 

'24* 

'24' 

241 

241 

28 

13i 

131 

13 

131 

181 

181 

8 

H 

8f 

H 

8 

♦81 

ids — 

82i 

83i 

851 

97 

91 

*9ei 

20i 

211 

21i 

211 

22 

221 

•re  A  Susquehanna  . . 

29 

80 

80 

291 

83 

Jioads — 

6 

6 

41 

ek.  

H 

H 

H 

"si 

8* 

tneous — 

»re  Gas  Company  . . . 

108 

111 

111 

112 

112 

112 

•re  Water  Company.. 

85 

87 

88 

86 

Hanufac  Company  . . 

'12' 

11 

12 

12 

'121 

181 

76 

82 

80 

861 

122 

11 

10 

11 

18 

Oumber'd  Railr'd  b'ds 

92 

961 

941 

'971 

'5*01 

521 

urantied  by  Virginia.. 

991 

•  • .  • 

RATE  OF  IJrrERESr  ON  MONEY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

11  act  passed  March  18, 1850,  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned  was  fixed 
»er  cent,  where  there  was  no  special  contract,  but  "  parties  may  agree  in  wri- 
the payment  of  any  rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money  due,  or  to  become  due 
Dontract  Any  judgment  rendered  on  such  contract  shall  conform  thereto,  and 
ar  the  interest  agreed  upon." 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  BubjoiDed  statements  of  the  Banks  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1852,  is  published  under  the  signature  of  the  Louisiana  Secretary  of  State,  ind  SUU 
Treasurer. 

IfOYIMENT  OP  THK  BANKS. 


Cash  liabiliUes. 

Cash 

Specie  Paying. 

Circulaliun. 

Total. 

Specie. 

$1,812,464 

$6,070,149 

$2,660,267 

1,831,632 

4,616,765 

1,538,518 

Louisiana  State  Bank  

1,467.710 

6.650,794 

2,851,527 

Mechanics'  and  Traders*  Bk  . 

841,425 

8,584,635 

1,543.436 

25,620 

705.889 

251,641 

Non-Speeie  Paying. 

5,988 

28.515 

7,419 

6,307 

8,349 

89,239 

$5,490,946 

$21,615,095 

$8,287,048 

TotaL 

$8,410,414 
6.636,99(1 
7.568.S41 
4,677.6?9 
694,5!9 

191.602 
S9,!S9 


TOTAL  IfOVEMKNT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 


Sjaeeie  Paying. 

Louisiana  Bank  , 

Oanal  and  Banking  Co  

Louisiana  State  Bank  , 

Mechanics*  and  Traders'  Bank  , 
Union  Bank  

Non-Speeie  Paying. 

Citizens'  Bank  , 

Consolidated  Association  


Liabilities. 
Exclusive  of  capital. 

$6,070,148  67 
4,616.764  79 
6,650.794  25 
8.634.634  91 
705,888  80 

6,264.048  18 
1,606,970  30 


AsMla. 

$11.298.79S  11 
8.976,971  W 
8  884.194  18 
6,726,008  14 
1,831,70S  W 

5.900.869  74 
1,225,840  W 


$29,340,249  90       $48,789,t«l  08 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  (Hon.  Joseph  Walker,)  in  his  last  annual  message  tP 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  (January  17,  1863,)  says  of  the  conditioo  of  tb«» 
Banks:— 

The  quarterly  reports  of  the  Board  of  Currency  show  that  our  banks  are  in  a  nw^ 
sound  and  safe  condition.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  of  money  in  the  country,  ■ 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  specie  io  their  v*w^ 
than  the  whole  circulation.  No  banks  in  the  Union  are  in  a  more  safe  and  relisW* 
condition,  than  those  of  Louisiana.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Board,  midi 
on  the  30th  December  1852,  the  amount  of  circulation  of  the  banks  was  $5,400,946, 
while  the  specie  in  the  vaults  was  $8,207,042. 


DEBT  AND  nNANCfiS  OF  IOWA. 

By  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  it  appears  that  there  has  bed 
received  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  2d  day  of  December,  1850,  to  the  81st  day 
of  October,  1852.  the  sum  of  $136,681  69.  Balance  received  from  former  Treaiarer 
$8,206  39,  making  an  aggregate  of  $139,888  08.  The  disbursements  for  the  tame 
period  are  $130,631  49,  being  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  latter  date  of  $8,051  59* 
The  funded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  $81,795  75,  of  which  amount  $26,795  75 
are  payable  at  the  option  of  the  State.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
to  come  amount  to  $103,913  00.  The  estimated  resources  for  the  same  period,  with 
the  balance  in  the  Treasury,  amount  to  $149,119  47,  an  amount  which,  after  deduct- 
ing ten  per  cent  from  delinquencies  and  asscRsments  as  unavailable,  will  leave  a  bal- 
ance of  receipts  over  expenditures  fullv  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  that  p^  of  tli0 
funded  debt  of  the  State  which  is  payable  at  their  option,  and  it  is  recommended  hf 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  that  provision  be  made  to  pay  the  same  as  rapidly  as  tfrf 
•orpins  means  may  come  into  the  Tk'eaaiiry. 
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CONDinOlf  OF  THE  BANK  OF  KEirTUCKT. 

1  statemeDt  of  the  coDdition  of  tho  Bank  of  Kentackj  and  Branchea, 
fanuary,  1853,  is  from  the  official  report  of  S.  H.  Bullbn,  Oaahier  of 
LCDtucky  at  Louisville : — 

IT  OF  TIDE  BANK  OF  KENTUCKY  AND  BBANOHES,  IST  JANUABT,  1863. 
miSOUBOBB. 

;ed.   ...     $2,849,802  86 

ige     8,928,449  60 

 $6,278,262  45 

l)tin8oit   98,626  70 

titj  of  Looisville,  6  per  cent   181,710  00 

•  debt   62,219  29 

  838,466  99 

1   703,601  88 

ids  of  other  corporations   80,098  95 

d  from  Schuylkill  Bank,  etc,  estima- 

  600,000  00 

t  realized   887,771  44 

  262,228  66 

'banking-houses   98,774  06 

d  silver   1,828,640  28 

banks   218,692  00 

tianks  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  A 

  487,200  82 

  1,984,482  66 

esonrees.   $9,690,789  88 

LIABILITIES. 

,     $3,700,000  00 

tngent  fund  of  2  per  cent,  reserved 

  74,000  00 

losses  on  banking-houses   40,670  84 

losses  by  bad  debts   67,691  71 

I  dividends,  from  Schuylkill  Bank 

  286,600  00 

I  balance,  after  deducting  present 

  98,014  70 

  666,877  26 

Uledfor   7,672  86 

January,  1853,  6  per  cent   186,000  00 

jm   877,947  68 

  662,769  64 

  2,628,408  00 

rerof  Kentucky.   178,179  06 

abilities   $9,690,789  38 

the  first  of  January,  1853,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  declared  a  semi-an- 
3f  6  per  cent ;  the  Bank  of  Louisville  4|  per  cent,  and  an  extra  divi* 

*  cent ;  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  of  6  per  cent ;  the  Mechanics' 
cent ;  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  5  per  cent  upon  tno  capital  stock  paid  in 
day  of  July  last,  and  in  the  same  proportion  upon  payments  subse- 

the  Farmers'  Insurance  Company  of  10  per  cent ;  the  Madison  Insu- 
^  of  10  per  cent 

&B8  ON  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

kssed  April  16,  1850,  the  damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange,  drawn 
Q  California,  were  fixed  as  follows : — If  drawn  upon  any  person  or  per- 
s  Rocky  Mountains,  and  within  the  United  States,  fifMen  per  cent;  if 
7  person  or  persona  in  Europe,  or  in  any  foraiga  oiMiaiB^^  Vii«D^\iS  ^it 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  TAXATION. 

That  able,  honest,  and  faithful  financier,  the  Uon.  A.  C.  Flago,  Eaq^  in  hia  fint  umil 
report  (as  Controller  of  the  city  of  New  York)  to  the  Ck>mmoD  Cooodl,  thus  diflpoM 
of  the  too  prevalent  fiillacy,  that  heaVy  taxes  are  a  burden  only  to  the  wealthy. 

"  It  is  the  great  industrious  class,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  endlen  vanety  of 
businesis  pursuits,  whose  severe  labors,  with  a  small  capital,  enables  them  to  snppoii 
their  families,  who  are  actually  burdened  by  taxation,  and  who  pay  a  large  hhm 
of  the  taxes.  These  are  numbered  by  thousands,  while  thoee  of  large  estates  are  oti* 
mated  by  hundreds.  The  exact  number  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  seTenl  wanii, 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  counting  the  names,  and  there  has  not  been  time  to  do 
it  But  the  receiver  of  taxes  has  furnished  the  number  of  h'nes  on  the  seTeral  boob 
on  which  the  lots  are  entered.  The  aggregate  of  these  was,  in  1844,  fifty  thooHBd; 
in  1848.  sixty-one  thousand ;  and  in  1852,  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred.  Id  Dtoy 
cases  whole  pages  are  occupied  with  the  lots  of  a  single  tax  payer,  and  the  depo^r 
receiver  estimates  that  there  should  be  a  deduction  of  one-half  from  the  nnmbtf  of 
lines,  to  set  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  on  the  tax  roll;  this  wontdgiif 
83,333  as  the  number  of  persons  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  Oity.  The  number  of  penosi 
taxed  in  1S50  for  $17,60u  and  upwards,  is  shown  by  a  statement  published  islUI 
to  have  been  only  3,421,  which  leaves  the  number  of  taxables  under  $17,600,  at  dgkty- 
eight  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

"  There  arc  thousands  of  the  industrious  classes,  who  have  fiuniUes  and  mmt  hn 
dwellings,  and  some  of  them  stables  for  their  horses.  To  all  these  persons,  eic««ift 
taxation  is  felt  as  a  real  burden  cither  by  direct  assessments  or  an  increase  of  rcit. 
But  tliere  is  a  very  numerous  and  needy  class  of  persons,  who  are  not  on  the  saw- 
ment  roll  at  all,  on  whom  high  taxes  fall  with  crushing  weight   This  class  it  stide 
up  of  helpless  families,  crowded  into  small  rooms  on  a  monthly  tenure,  and  the  wnfc 
perhaps  exacted  in  advance,  with  no  resource  but  the  labor  of  the  head  of  the  fitnuly« 
at  a  dollar  a  day,  and  often  thrown  out  of  employment  at  that   These  penoos 
have  the  poor  man's  protection  of  exemption  from  the  roll  of  the  assessom  Bot 
taxation  reaches  them  notwithstanding  this  apparent  exemption,  throogh  tbor 
monthly  rent   The  landlord,  whose  mind  is  occupied  only  with  the  ooUeetioii  ef 
his  income  and  its  reinvestment,  has  access  to  the  sources  of  official  information,  sad 
can  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  rate  of  the  next  levy,  many  months  before  Hbm 
heavy  hand  of  the  tax  gatherer  is  felt  in  his  pocket   He  scents  taxation  afsr  oft  »^ 
while  the  tenant  is  laboring  daily  to  earn  his  dollar,  to  sustain  his  helpless  iiimily,tba 
hearts  of  those  who  have  their  little  household  to  provide  for,  are  made  sad  by  the 
notice  which  is  served  on  them,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  month  an  tddi' 
tion  will  be  made  to  the  monthly  rent   How  is  this  to  be  made  up !  Retrenchment 
in  th'j  luxuries,  or  even  the  comforts  of  lite,  is  impossible,  for  they  have  neither, 
must  be  made  up  by  a  denial  to  all  the  inmates,  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life; 
the  children,  too  young  to  command  anything  for  their  labor,  are  sent  out  with  tkciC 
bare  feet  and  tattered  garments,  to  search  the  deposits  which  your  ordinance  rcqoiic# 
to  be  placed  on  the  side  walk  for  the  ash  carts,  to  get  the  means  of  wanning  the  rooifty 
while  others  apply  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table ;  and  a  poctio^ 
of  the  earnings  of  the  father  are  laid  aside  to  pay  the  additional  rent   Thos  taxation^ 
as  unrelenting  as  death,  brings  desolation  and  distress  into  a  family,  which  before  W90 
contented  and  measurably  happy,  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.   It  is  in  this  coo-' 
dition  in  life,  that  heavy  taxation  most  seriously  and  certainly  oppresses  its  victims- 
Heavy  taxation  does  not  deprive  the  rich  of  a  single  luxury.   To  those  of  modcnd^ 
means  it  is  felt  as  a  burden — while  that  class  of  persons  who  are  not  on  the  roll,  bi^ 
who  are  assessed  through  the  increase  of  rents,  feel  it  most  severely,  perhaps  widwtfi* 
being  aware  of  the  causes. 

DEPRECIATION  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  GOLD. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ilankey,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a  abort  pre&C 
which  he  has  written  to  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Leon  Faucher's  work  oo  ib^ 
"  production  of  the  precious  metals,**  makes  tho  following  remarks : 

I  can  hardly  agree  that  there  is  no  little  ground  for  alarm  as  to  a  deprecistkMi^ 
the  value  of  gold  in  consequence  of  the  late  discoveries.  The  eflfects  of  the  pnMa^ 
in  Australia  can  hardly  be  fe\t  a\.  ^eauits  conndenn^  that  the  export  of  Eo(fiA  fo" 
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r  b«en.  Dp  to  to  this  date  I  think,  equal  to  the  amount  of  gold  we  have  receiv- 
ec ;  but  when  the  sovereigns  lately  shipped  are  said  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
f  the  commanity  in  Australia,  and  are  re-shipped  to  this  country,  together  with 
lace  of  the  sold  workings,  between  this  and  next  summer,  I  cannot  but  believe 
(^supply  in  the  market  of  the  world  will  be  found  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
imately  a  considerable  and  general  alteration  in  prices  will  ensue." 
»  number  of  the  North  American  Review^  contains  an  article  on  the  increase  of 
cioas  metals,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  money.  The  writer 
bat,  from  the  year  1600  to  1546,  (according  to  Humboldt's  tables,)  the  supply 
irecious  metals  obtained  from  America,  wer  3  about  $3,000,000  a  year,  from 
►  1600,  the  supply  averaged  $11,000,000  a  year.   The  supply  was  largely  in- 

£rom  1750  to  1800,  the  highe-tt  rate  estimated  at  $35,300,000.  About  the 
108,  the  annaal  supply  was  estimated  at  $48,937,000,  of  which  $12,648,000 
Id,  and  $36,289,000  silver.  For  the  succeeding  ten  years  there  was  bu:  little  iu- 
in  the  supply,  and  down  to  the  wars  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  accord* 
lacob,  the  supply  from  the  American  mines  did  not  exceed  $20,000,000  a  year, 
i,  McOuUoch  states  the  supply  from  all  the  world  at  $30,000,000.  In  1847, 
pply  was  increased  by  the  products  of  the  Russian  mines  to  $67,000,000.  The 
Its  of  the  California  and  other  mines  have  swollen  the  amount  in  1852  to  $178,- 
0;  in  gold  $188,834,000,  and  in  silver  about  $39,000,000  from  all  the  world, 
ipply  in  1852,  is  about  six  times  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  since.  No  re- 
Q  in  the  supply  is  anticipated  for  a  number  of  years.   Should  there  be  a  reduc- 

the  products  of  the  California  mines,  those  of  Australia  will  at  least  make  good 
jficiency.   An  important  difference  appears  in  the  present  increase  and  that  of 

*  years.  It  is  this :  the  present  increase  is  in  gold,  while  that  of  former  yean 
nrly  all  in  silver.   This  difference  has  already  produced  a  great  chans^e  in  the 

value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  still  greater  change  is  looked  for.  The 
9  m  consideration  of  the  matter,  thinks  it  but  the  exercise  of  ordinary  caution  to 

•  that  the  annua\  supply  of  the  precious  metals  will  not  fall  below  a  hundred 
M  of  dollars  for  many  years,  and  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  supply  will 
^te  money  to  one-half  or  one-third  its  present  value."  The  general  opinion  Is, 
iie  value  of  money  is  reduced  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  quantity, 
caq  be  little  doubt  that  the  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metaU 
BCasion  important  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  no  cause  for  alarm  is  seen 
L  The  operation  will  be  very  gradual,  and  must  continue  for  many  years.  A 
e  in  the  value  of  money  will  increase  wages,  and  the  price  of  agricultural 
Uuiufacturing  products,  as  well  as  real  estate.  In  this  general  and  gradual 
%  there  will  no  revulsion  to  produce  general  distress. 


GOLD  DUST  SflIPP£D  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852. 

» compile  from  a  table  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Ship- 
Litt  by  Adams  Co.,  the  subjoined  statement  of  gold  dust  manifested  and 
id  by  steamers  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
1, 1862 


«tiy  , 
1.., 


tfy   $2,905,970 

1,770.122 
2,178,304 
8,467,293 
6,470,923 
3,570,266 
4,119,509 


August   $3,608,808 


September  . 
October . . . 
November.. 
December . 


4,104,180 
6.067,386 
5,251,999 
4,050,171 


Total   $45,559,171 


the  above  amount,  $39,007,367  was  destined  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
t83  for  New  Orleans,  $6,020,027  for  London,  $46,000  for  Panama,  and  $15  for 


EkDEMPTIOBT  OF  UNITED  STATES  FIVE  PER  CENT  STOCK  OF  1843. 
Kts  GuTH&iE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  date  Treas- 
department,  March  10th,  1863,  has  issued  the  following  notice : — 
*U»e  it  hereby  given,  that  the  5  per  cent  stock  created  ander  the  provisions  of 
of  8d  March,  1848,  will,  in  porsuanoe  of  the  terms  of  its  issue,  be  redeemed  ftj^ 


J 
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the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  July  next, at  which  dats  iotenii 
thereon  will  cease. 

Holders  of  the  Stock  desiring  to  receive  the  principal  and  interest  aecroed  thttcw 
previous  to  the  1st  of  July  next,  may  transmit  their  certificatee,  duly  assigned  U>  tU 
United  States,  by  mall  or  otherwise,  to  this  department)  and  drafts  u  their  &? or  fpr 
the  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest,  up  to  the  date  of  receipt  here,  will  he  rt- 
mitted»  payable  by  the  assistant  treasurer  most  convenient  to  them. 


RECEIPTS  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  II  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  received  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  year  1852,  with  the  date  of  arrival,  names  of  steamers^  and  amount  brought 
by  each,  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct; — 


Jan.    1  Cherokee   $2,068,994 


Jan.  12  Daniel  Webster. 

Jan.  80  Prometheus.  

Jaa  30  Cherokee  

Feb.  13  Daniel  Webster. . 

Feb.  16  El  Dorado  

Feb.  28  Prometheus.  

Mar.  16  El  Dorado  

Mar.  80  Crescent  City. . . . 

Apr.  4  Prometheus,  

Apr.  12  Daniel  Webster. . 

Apr.  12  El  Dorado  

Apr.  16  Sierra  Nevada  . . . 
May  2  Crescent  City. . . . 
May  16  Daniel  Webster. . 

May  17  Illinois  

J'ne  3  United  States.... 
J'ne  4  Crescent  City. . . . 
J'ne  14  Illinois  


580,000 
468,000 

1,090,012 
70,000 

1,102,713 
400,000 

1,428,850 

1,500,000 
800,000 
160,000 
880.000 
400,000 

2,600  000 
400.000 

1,502,822 
220,000 

1.600,000 

1,868,161 


J'ne  28  Crescent  City   12,600,000 

July  2  Northern  Light...  188,817 

July  16  Illinois   2,049,881 

July  22  United  States   24-l,!S8 

July  25  Empire  City   IW^W 

Aug.  14  Illinob   ^•'^•^!! 

Aug.  81  Ohio.  

Northern  Light.. . 


Sep.  7 

Sep.  12  Illinois  . 
Oct.  —  Ohio  . 


Oct  18  Illinois  

Oct  29  Georgia.... >  

Nov.  8  Star  of  the  West. . 

Nov.  1 2  Illinois  

Nov.  27  Georgia.   2,745,4 W 

Dec  1 2  Illinois   2,5S0,0« 

Dec.  17  United  States 

Dec  28  Uncle  Sam 


2,629,684 
812,000 
1,820,000 
2,091.8M 
1,926,000 
2,800.000 
600,000 
2,296,881 


64.09! 
611.880 


Dec,  81  Georgia   2,688,658 


Total   $48,876,864 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  BANKS. 

TDE  80CIETE  QENERALE  DU  CREDIT  MODILIEE. 

The  London  Timet  gives  the  following  account  of  a  new  banking  insUtutknifeceBtlf 
established  in  France. 

It  appears  that  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  there  is  still  a  very  imperfect  knavledfi 
of  the  actual  details  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  French  Bank,  the  8ociet$  Otatrw 
du  Credit  Mohilier.  Tbis  circumstance  is  not  surprising,  since  the  publiilied  docs- 
ments  with  regard  to  it  are  very  obscure,  and  are  full  of  statements  of  a  mostoompB' 
cated  nature.  As  far  as  a  simple  result  can  be  gathered  from  them,  it  seems  tkat  tki 
concern  consists  of  120,000  shares  of  500f.  each,  forming  a  subscribed  capital  if 
60,000,000f.  or  £2,400,000  sterling.  All  the  shares  are  issued,  and  the  amount  at  pt- 
sent  called  upon  them  is  50  per  cent  The  bank  can  issue  post-notes  at  46  days*  M 
or  for  a  longer  period,  and  bearing  about  3|-  per  cent  interest  to  the  extent  of  iN* 
times  the  subscribed  capital,  previously  to  its  bring  fully  paid  up,  and  afterwanbto 
the  extent  of  ten  times.  In  the  first  instance  their  iFsues  may  consequently  amooDtt* 
12,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  second  to  24,000,000/.  They  are  not  however,  to  p«t 
forth  notes  in  any  one  year  for  a  sum  that  shall  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  tatf 
capital  With  this  restriction  they  can  take  any  quantity  of  stock  or  railwar  sbnti 
they  may  think  fit,  and  give  their  own  paper  in  payment.  They  have  alreu^  ores- 
lated  notes  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  have  subscribed  to  the  extent  of  4O,OM;000£, 
or  1,600,000/.  sterlinsj,  in  a  loan  of  200,000,000f., raised  by  the  Soeiete  de  Credit  Fimeitr. 


their  allotment,  went  to  about  1,700£,  or  240  per  cent  premium.  Hmj  u%W9t^ 


Commirciid  Beffulationi. 


M€C,ar  70  proBiimi.  The  inflated  anticipations  originally  entertained,  and  which 
were  foanded  on  the  power  of  the  bank  not  only  to  lend  the  whole  of  their  subscribed 
•apital,  bat  also  the  additional  sum  of  22,000,000/^  which  they  are  ultimately  to  fabri- 
CBta^  have  therefore  rapidly  subsided.  The  transactions  of  the  concern  and  the  hopes 
a  •oeoarages,  are  precisely  analogous  to  thoee  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stataa,  when  that  institution  put  forth  its  bonds  in  millions  to  sustain  the  American 
money  and  produce  markets  in  1839.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  operation  of  the  natu- 
ral laws  which  brought  that  experiment  to  a  speedy  close  are  immutable,  it  appears 
impossible  to  suggest  any  reason  why  an  imitation  of  it  at  the  present  day  should  meet 
with  any  different  conclusion. — l^mes. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


IlfSPECTIOlV  OF  FLOUR  IN  NEW  nAMPSHIRE. 
The  following  act  relating  to  the  inspection  of  flour,  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
0f  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  being  approved  by  the  Qovemor,  is  now 
ia  Ibrc0. 

AN  Aor  ntOYiDiKO  Foa  THE  iNSPXCTiox  or  FLOUa. 

SscTioN  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  in  General 
Qomrt  convened.  That  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  Council,  may  appoint  in  any  city 
cr  town  in  this  State,  where  the  same  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  one  or  more  inspec- 
lora  of  flonr,  to  continne  in  office  during  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  address 
€f  the  Legislature. 

Saa  2.  Every  cask  of  wheat  flour  shall  be  branded  as  follows:  if  of  a  very  superior 
qmlity,  with  the  words  *  Extra  Superfine,*  if  of  a  superior  quality,  with  the  word 
*Faocy,'  if  of  a  quality  now  branded  as  superfine,  with  the  word  '  Superfine,'  if  of  a 
imrth  qualitv  with  the  word  *  Fine.' 

Sio.  8.  When  flour  has  been  put  up  in  suitable  casks  and  branded  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  application  may  bo  made  to  an  inspector  of  flour 
t»  ioepect  the  same,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  examine  and  determine  the  quality  of 
fte  flour,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  all  casks  he  may  suspect  of  being  falseljr  tared,  to 
alter  and  correct  the  brands  in  all  cases  when  in  his  opinion  they  do  not  designate  the 
tmX  quality  of  the  flour,  to  weigh  such  casks  as  ho  shall  suspect  do  not  contain  the 
foil  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  flour  to  the  barrel,  and  if  they 
do  not  contain  the  full  weight  to  brand  them  with  the  word  '  Light,'  to  brand  ca^ks  con- 
taiaiog  flour  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use,  with  the  word  *  Bad,'  and  on  all  casks 
jMropeny  put  up  and  branded  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  brand  in  a 
tejgible  oianner  on  the  heads  thereof,  the  initials  of  his  Christian  name  and  his  surname 
fall  length,  together  with  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  inspection  has 
beeo  made. 

8*0.  4.  Every  person  knowingly  offering  for  sale  any  cask  of  flour  upon  which  the 
tare  baa  been  undermarked,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  a  less  quantity  of  flour  than  is 
Vranded  thereon,  or  which  shall  purport  to  have  been  legally  inspected,  and  shall  not 
luiTa  been  so  inspected,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  every  cask  so  undermarked,  defi- 
ciantk  or  falsely  purporting  to  have  been  legally  mspected,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the 
l^woo  who  shall  be  injured  and  prosecute  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
«f  the  ooonty  where  the  prosecution  shall  be  had. 

8>a  5.  Every  person  who  shall  alter  or  counterfeit  any  brand  marks  made  under 
lbs  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  put  any  flour  into  an  empty  cask  branded  by 
an  inspector,  and  offer  the  same  for  sale  in  such  cask  as  duly  inspected  flour,  shall  for- 
§At  the  fum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  cask  the  brands  of  which  shall  be  so 
iltered  or  counterfeited,  and  five  dollars  for  every  cask  so  put  into  an  empty  cask 
btandi^  by  an  inspector  and  offered  for  sale  as  aforesaid. 

8ia  6.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  offer  fur  sale  as  good  wheat  flour,  any 
floor  which  shall  be  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  Indian  meal,  or  any  other  mixture, 
tfr  any  nosound  flour,  shall  forfeit  for  every  cask  tlic  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Bsa  7.  Ko  inspector  of  flour  shall  be  in  any  manner  connected  in  business  or  trade 
vlfb  any  floor  manolaetarer,  or  flour  merchant,  or  act  as  agent  for  any  such  manufac- 
tmr  or  merdiant;  or  any  other  person,  in  the  pnrchaae  or  aale  of  floor,  ooder  penalty 
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of  five  handred  dollars,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  incapadtj  Ibrerer  then- 
I         after  of  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  Every  inspector  of  flour  appointed  under  this  act,  before  enteriag  upon  tt# 
duties  of  his  office,  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  thereof  a  certificate  of  vMeli 
oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sbo.  9.  Ev^ery  inspector  of  flour  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  for  inspecting,  hnudiD; 
and  plugging  every  barrel  and  half  barrel  of  flour,  the  sum  of  ooe  cent. 

Ssa  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


FREIGHTS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  statements,  originally  prepared  for  the  Boston  Daily  Adpertiser.hj 
a  mercantile  house  in  Boston,  will  interest  parties  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade. 

Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  call  the  attention  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Australian  trade,  and  that  of  the  mercantile  community  in  geDenl,  to 
the  mode  in  which  freight  on  shipments  to  Australia  has  in  some  instances  been  mad» 
payable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  currency  or  money  of  account  of  the  above  ooontry  is  tlt» 
same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  and  desirable  way,  that  the  rate* 
of  freight  on  merchandise  to  Australia  should  be  stated  in  sterling  currency,  as  is  co*- 
tomary  on  shipments  from  this  country  to  England. 

If  this  were  the  method  adopted,  there  would  be  no  questions  arising  as  to  exchange* 
and  the  consignees  of  goods  in  Sydnev  or  Melbourne  would  sell  the  same  at  their 
value  in  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence,  and  the  freights  being  stated  in  a  similar  currencf  • 
he  would  have  simply  to  deduct  this  amount,  theceby  saving  all  calculations  as  to 
value  of  exchange. 

But  up  to  this  date  a  different  mode  has  existed,  and  freight  engagements  have  been 
made  in  American  currency. 

Now,  as  dollars  and  cents  are  unknown  as  a  circulating  medium  in  Australia,  the 
question  arises,  on  what  basis  shall  I  convert  into  currency  of  that  country  theamonat 
of  dollars  and  cents  which  I  am  obliged  to  pay  there. 

It  would  naturally  be  assumed,  that  the  basis  of  the  exchange  should  be  the  kgal- 
value,  which  the  pound  sterling  has  in  the  United  States,  and  this,  it  appears  to  iDe,i# 
the  only  proper  and  equitable  basis. 

Kevertheless,  several  of  the  owners  or  agents  of  vessels  already  loading  for  Aostrsr 
lia  have  adopted  a  different  method,  one  which  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  erroneous,  and  bar« 
inserted  a  clause  in  their  bills  of  lading,  that  the  freight  shall  be  payable  at  the  nU9 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  dollar. 

Probably  few  shippers  are  aware  that  at  this  rate  thev  pay  109  cents  for  a  dollar* 
and  consequently  the  ntt  proceeds  of  their  shipments  will  not  be  so  large  by  nint  pt^ 
eentf  as  if  American  currency  were  reduced  into  sterling  at  their  relative  legal^ 
values. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  on  the  above  basis,  a  shipper  to  Australia,  who  etipulit*!^ 
to  pay  $1  per  foot,  will  in  reality  pay  $1  09,  thus  giving  a  bounty  to  the  ship  owuBf 
of  nine  cents  on  every  dollar — no  insignificant  gratuity. 

To  exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  that  I  ship  to  Australia  100  barrels  of  flour,  vbA 
agree  to  pay  $4  86  per  barrel,  or  for  the  whole  $486. 

The  legal  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  United  States  currency  is  $4  86  as  near  a# 
mav  be.  Consequently  to  pay  the  amount  of  my  freight  in  sterling  I  must  pay  £100» 
and  if  I  pay  this  sum  the  owner  of  the  ship  realizes  what  is  equivalent  to  the  amoos^ 
which  I  agreed  to  pay  in  dollars,  say  $486. 

But  if  obliged  to  settle  my  freight  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  six  pence  sterling 
a  dollar,  I  must  pay  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  shillings,  or  £109 
and  thus  the  ship  owner  receives  what  is  equivalent  in  our  coin  to  $531  44,  tboij^hiP 
agreed  to  take  my  freight  for  $486.   My  shipment  therefore  will  not  net  me  so  mada 
by  £9  7s.,  or  $46  44. 

As  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Australia  is  comparatively  new,  I  hope 
subject  will  receive  the  attention  of  those  interested,  and  that  a  just  and  pennaoflo^ 
basis  of  exchange  will  soon  be  established. 

I  have  stated  that  freight  of  goods  shipped  from  the  United  Statea  to  Tgngi^fwi  v0i 
always  stated  in  sterling  currency. 
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B  is  the  case  on  BhipmeDts  from  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  but  custom 
I  the  rate  at  which  the  pound  sterling  is  payable  to  be  N  80.  This  rate 
tes  rery  nearly  to  the  legal  value  of  the  pound,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
I  a  fair  basis  to  adopt  in  the  trade  with  Australia. 


TABLE  OF  CUSTOM  HOUSE  F££S|  SAN  FRANHSCO. 


BEGI8TERED  VESSKLS. 

•ment  not  exceeding  100  tons,  1  cent  per  ton   S  ctt 

exceeding  100.  not  exceeding  2U0  tons   1  60 

SCO  tons   2  00 

of  Registry,  f 2  00 — Bond,  25  cts   2  25 

it  of  Regiiiter   1  00 

from  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons   1  60 

100  tons  and  upwards   2  60 

[to  foreign  ports)  under  100  tons   1  60 

**          1 00  tons  and  upwards   2  60 

w  25  cts.-~Bond,  40  cts.   0  66 

1th   0  20 

  2  00 

"om  other  districts,  including  permit  to  land   1  60 

including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district   1  60 

XKBOLLED  AXD  LICENSED  VESSELS. 

iment,  5  and  under  20  tons   0  50 

20,  not  exceeding  70  tons   0  75 

above  70,  not  exceeding  100  tons   100 

above  100  tons   1  60 

of  Enrolment   0  60 

License  not  above  20  tons   0  25 

above  20,  not  above  100  tons   0  60 

"     100  tons   1  00 

it  on  Enrolment  or  License   0  20 

□eluding  permit  to  land,  under  50  tons   0  25 

*•         "         "      above  50  tons   0  60 

including  permit  to  proceed  from  district  to  district,  under  50  tons  0  25 

"         "            "         "             "            above  60  tons  0  60 

VESSELS  CAUIITINO  ON  THE  FISHEHT. 

Irade  at  a  foreign  port   0  25 

I  entry  of  goods  (foreign)  imported  in  such  vessel   0  26 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Foreign  Vessel  from  another  district  to  unload  or  proceed  from 

t  to  district   2  00 

lading  goods  for  exportation  (entitled  to  drawback)   0  80 

Certiticatcs   0  20 

and  goods   0  20 

Americim  Seamen   0  25 

m  oflBcially   0  40 

tuments  of  every  description  not  enumerated   0  20 

\  KECErVED  BY  THE  EUBVETOB,  EXCLUSIVELY,  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

if  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  dutiable  merchandise,  under 

ins   1  60 

)f  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  dutiable  merchandise,  100 

nd  upwards   8  00 

if  Vessels  from  foreign  ports,  having  no  dutiable  merchandise. ...  0  67 
so.— 1 J  cts.  per  112  lbs. 

I. — Cabkfi,  12  cts.  each ;  Cases  and  Baskets,  4}  cts.  each ;  Ale,  Porter,  Ac, 
dosen  bottles. 

XVIII. — NO.  IV.  82 
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MEASUttixo.— Coal,  90  cts.  per  100  bushels ;  Chalk,  Brimstone,  <S:c,  90  cts.  per  100 
bushels;  Salt,  75  cts.  per  100  bushels  ;  Potatoes,  Seeds,  Qrain,  and  all  other  measura- 
bio  articles,  45  eta.  per  100  bushels. 

Measuring. — Marble,  Mahogany,  Cedar  Wood,  Ac,  the  actual  expense  incurred. 

Note. — The  expenses  of  Weighing,  Gauging,  Measuring,  dtc^  are  chargeable  to  the 
Importer  in  the  following  cases,  viz : 

Ist  When  the  Importer  states,  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  his  wish  to  have 
the  actual  quantity  ascertained,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  duties  liquidated 
thereon. 

2d.  When  the  Importer  states,  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  his  wish  to  have  the 
duties  assessed  on  the  quantity  specified  in  the  invoice,  and  the  actual  quantity  is  as- 
certained to  exceed  that  so  specified.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  penalty  viU 
also  be  enforced. 

8d.  When  there  is  no  invoice,  or  when  the  invoice  does  not  specify  the  quantity 
contained  in  each  package. 

4th.  When  application  is  made  for  allowance  for  damage  or  deficiency. 

Also — For  marking  Spirit-^,  Wines,  <fec,  2^  cts.  per  package. — Issuing  Certificates 
(Spirits  only)  3^  cts.  per  package,  when  requested  by  Importer. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  Consul-General  has  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  ilaga- 
tine  and  Commercial  Jlcvieio,  the  subjoined  statement  of  reficnt  alterations  in  the 
Tariflf  of  Mexico : — 

BY  DECREB  OF  24Tn  JANUARY,  1853,  THE    PRESIDENT   OF    THE  MEXIC.\N  EEPCBLIC  HAS 
MADE  THE  FOLLOWING  ALTERATIONS  IH  TQE  TARIFF  I — 

1.  Cptton  cloths,  plain,  white  or  brown,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  each  vara  3  cents. 

2.  Cotton  cloths,  white  or  brown,  twilled  or  crossed,  not  over  a  vara  wide,4jceQ^ 
8.  Cotton  cloths,  white,  colored,  or  dyed,  napped,  damasked,  velvet-like,  embroid- 
ered, or  open  work,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  each  vara  6  cents. 

4.  Cottons,  colored,  known  by  the  name  of  prints,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  4  J  cents. 

6.  Cotton  piinted  handkerchiefs,  not  over  a  vara  wide,  each  4  cents. 

6.  White  cotton  handkerchiefs  with  corded  or  colored  border,  not  over  a  vara  wi*^** 
each  will  pay  5  cents. 

All  the  above  articles,  though  composed  in  part  of  flax,  hemp,  grass,  or  tow,  W*^^ 
be  subject  to  above  rates,  according  to  its  cLass,  or  if  entirely  of  cotton. 

T.  Spools  of  cotton  thread,  not  over  300  varas  each  dozen  spools,  6^  cents. 

8.  Colored  cotton  yarns  comprehended  or  specified  in  sec  67  of  the  9th  art.  of  ti*-'* 
Iff,  dated  4th  Ociobcr,  1845,  will  pay  per  pound  60  cents. 

9.  Cotton,  with  or  without  seed,  per  pound  1  cent. 

10.  Salt  in  the  limits  of  Chihuahua,  imported  through  the  Castom-House  of  tl>* 
"  Paso  and  Presidio  del  Norte,"  each  load  at  14  a  60  cents. 

11.  Sugar  of  all  kinds,  each  quintal  (100  pounds)  |2  60. 

12.  Flour,  barrel  of  200  pounds,  each  $5. 

13.  Lard,  each  quintal  (100  pounds)  $5. 

14.  The  importer  is  responsible  for  the  duties ;  as  equally  for  tliose  imposed  by 
laws  of  31st  March,  1838,  and  25th  October,  1842— and  the  municipal  dueswhid* 
continue  in  force. 

15.  All  duties,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are  payable  on  account  being  liquidate 
and  in  no  case  can  be  postponed  more  than  80  days. 

16.  Goods  can  be  stored  30  days,  on  payment  of  6^^  cents  daily  on  each  packagf' 

17.  Export  duty  on  silver  is  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  but  the  circulation  duty  of 
cent  will  be  exacted  as  hitherto. 

18.  Tariflf  of  4th  October,  1845,  with  alterations  of  24th  November,  1849,  togetk* 
with  all  other  decrees  not  at  variance  with  present  decree,  renuiin  in  full  ibice. 
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SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH. 
OFFICIAL. 

DKPAETMKitT  OP  Stats,  Wabuikotoii,  Fel>.  32, 18552. 
•wing  notice  to  mariners  respecting  the  Sub-marine  Telegraph,  received 
nited  States  Consul  at  London,  is  published  for  general  information. 

HOnCB  TO  MARINERS — BUB-MARINE  TELKGRAFH. 

Trinitt-douib,  LoNDOif,  Dec.  S3, 1P51. 
hereby  given.  That  in  order  to  prevent  mischief  occurring  to  the  Sub- 
egraph,  it  is  desirable  that  vessels  should  not  anchor  off  the  South  Fore- 
the  High  Lighthouse  bears  between  N.  and  N.  W.  and  within  the  distance 
liles  from  the  shore ;  nor,  if  beyond  that  distance,  when  it  bears  N.  W.  by 
;h  bearing  it  will  appear  in  one  with  a  dark  patch  on  the  cliff, 
espects  the  opposite,  or  southern  side  of  the  channel,  it  is  equally  desirable 
s  snould  not  anchor  when  the  two  conspicuous  windmills,  which  stand  on 
*ound  between  Calais  and  the  village  of  Sangatte,  bear  between  S.  by  £• 
>y  S.         '  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Sec. 

FIXED  LIGHT  OiV  POINT  BOUYAR. 

Custom  Uoubk,  Galvkston,  Collector's  Office,  Jan.  10, 1853. 
light  has  been  established  on  Point  Bolivar,  on  the  North  side  of  the  en- 
tSis  harbor,  in  latitude  29°  22'  02"  N.,  longitude  91°  45'  38"  W.  from 
I,  bearing  N.  W.  ^  W.  four  and  a  quarter  nautical  miles  from  the  Bar.  The 
ainted  white  and  has  an  elevation  of  about  seventy-five  leet  above  the  level 
and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  about  twelve  miles. 

of  vessels  bound  for  this  port  and  unacquainted  with  the  coast  should  not 
the  land  near  this  entrance  in  less  than  six  fathoms.  Vessels  having  to  wait 
'  a  pilot  should  come  to  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms,  with  the  light  bearinff 
W.,  or  if  standing  o£f  and  on  should  be  careful  not  to  get  to  the  westward 
uring. 

W.  R.  8M1TB,  Suporintendent  Lights. 


POT  ROCK  AT  HELL  GATE,  NEW  YORK, 
perintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  27,  1S58,  addressed 
srctary  of  the  Treasury,  says : — 

ig  reported,  as  the  result  of  a  survey  of  Pot  Rock  at  Hell  Gate,  New  York, 
blasting  there,  that  the  rocks  had  been  reduced  from  eight  feet  mean  low 
twenty  and  a  half  feet,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  state  that  a  subsequent 
f  Major  Fraser,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  removal  of  the 
3ell  Gate,  under  the  appropriation  contained  in  a  bill  approved  August  1, 
»wed  but  eighteen  feet  on  this  rock ;  and  that  one  made  recently,  and  after 
I  blasting,  gives  a  depth  at  three  points  of  les^  than  twenty  feet;  and  the 
east  depth  at  mean  low  water  on  the  rock,  a  little  over  nineteen  feet  Ao- 
jo  Major  Frazer,  *  there  is  probably  now  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  rock 
lan  the  plane  of  twenty  feet  reference.' " 

.nnual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sarvey,  showbg  the  pro- 
that  work  during  the  year  ending  November,  1851,  contains  the  Repoft  of 
iDt  Washington  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Navy,  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  in  the  ex- 
•n  of  the  reefs  in  Hell  Gate  Channel,  and  the  change  produced  by  blasting, 
^6  regret  to  say,  we  are  precluded  from  publishing  in  the  Merchants  Magann$ 
;of  tpace. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RAILROAD  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  J.  Mo  Alpine,  Esq,  the  able  and  efficient  State  En- 
meer  and  Surveyor,  for  a  copy  of  his  Annual  Report  on  the  Railroad  Statistics  of 
%e  State  of  New  York.  By  chapter  140,  laws  of  1860,  every  railroad  corporation 
(  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  file  the 
une  in  his  office  by  the  first  day  of  December  in  each  year ;  these  reports  the  State 
kigineer  arranges  in  a  tabular  form,  and  reports  the  same  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
rst  day  of  each  session.  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  reports  had  been  received 
•om  twenty-seven  corporations,  forty-two  having  failed  to  make  any  report  at  that 
ime.  Of  this  last  number  seventeen  corporations  subsequently  made  their  annual 
eports. 

The  predecessor  of  Mr.  McAlpme,  in  the  annual  report  for  1850,  says 

"  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  penalty  for  a  failure  to  report  be  modi- 
led.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  as  for  anv  other  violation 
if  chartered  rights  of  duties,  but  if  a  fine  is  to  be  imposed,  it  should  be  much  larger 
D  amount  than  it  is  at  present."* 

In  this  recommendation  Mr.  Mc  Alpine  concurs,  and  in  our  judgment  the  fine  should 
M  such,  at  all  events,  as  to  compel  every  corporation  to^eport 

There  are  many  discrepancies  shown  by  the  tables,  which  naturally  leads  the  Su- 
;>erintcndent  to  the  belief  that  the  returns  from  some  of  the  corporations  have  not 
)een  made  with  accuracy ;  and  he  suggests  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the 
State  Engineer  to  mquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  made,  whenever  they  ap- 
pear erroneous.  Mr.  McAlpine  also  recommends  an  alteration  in  the  general  railroad 
aw,  so  as  to  require  each  railroad  corporation  to  furnish  in  their  annual  report  a 
itatement  of  the  number  of  the  passengers  and  tons  of  freight,  and  the  description  of 
Jbe  latter,  which  is  shipped  and  lefb  at  each  station,  and  also  the  rates  of  charges  for 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 

We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  de- 
ferring to  a  future  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  the  more  detailed  statements 
unbraced  in  a  series  of  tables  appended  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
leveral  corporations : — 

rbe  whole  number  of  persons  carried  in  the  cars  on  twenty- nine  rail- 


roads was   7,440,653 

rbe  number  of  miles  traveled  was.   843,358,546 

rhe  whole  number  of  passengers  injured  was   82 

Of  whom  were  killed   26 

Hie  whole  number  of  employees  injured  was   89 

3f  whom  were  killed   60 

rbe  whole  number  of  others  injured  was   94 

Of  whom  were  killed   76 

kfaking  the  total  numt)er  injured   2-^5 

Of  whom  were  killed   162 


For  every  13,206,098  passengers  carried  one  mile  one  was  killed ;  and  for  every 
1,186,860  passengers  carried  one  mile  one  was  injured  or  killedr 
The  classification  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows : — 

Killed.  Ii^ared. 

Jumping  on  or  off  trains  in  motion   18  7 

Ml  or  thrown  from  traina   20  9 
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Killed.  iBjond. 

Collisions  of  trains   12  45 

Trains  thrown  o£f  the  track   14  8 

Run  over  while  walking  or  standing  on  track   76  14 

Collisions  with  vehicles  at  road  crossings   2  8 

At  work  on  or  standing  by  trains   ll  11 

Standing  on  platforms   1 

Defective  noachinery   8  8 

Other  accidents   fi  3 

Total   1^2  108 

The  reports  of  the  accidents  are  very  defective— in  some  cases  stating  that "  sere- 
ral  persons  were  injured/*  without  specifying  the  number.    The  newspapers  htYe,in 
some  cases,  given  accounts  of  accidents  of  which  the  reports  make  no  njentioo,  ~ 
have  stated  that  a  larger  number  of  persons  were  injured  than  are  returned  in* 
reports  from  the  railroad  companies. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  fourteen  railroads  in  1861  was  8,901,151, 
the  miles  traveled  187,835,832. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  injured  on  these  roads  in  1851  was  133,  of  whom 
were  killed. 

For  every  18,788,533  passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1851  one  waa  killed,  and  f*-'^ 
every  8,9i4,639  one  was  injured  or  killed. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  STATISTICS  OF  THIRTY  RAILROADS. 

The  aggregrate  length  miles  I, SOI  S 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital   163,963,550  (►  ^ 

The  aggregate  amount  of  stock  paid  in   43,576,662  5-*= 

The  aggregate  amount  of  fui^ded  and  floating  debt   41,742,671  S  ^ 

The  annual  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt  is  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  being  gen^' 
rally  7  per  cent. 

The  total  cost  of  roads  and  equipments  is   $84,034,456  tO 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  single  track  is   86,701  8^ 

The  aggregate  length  laid  is.  miles  1,81^-9 

"           including  double  track  and  sidings.   2,277  8  1^ 

The  aggregate  number  of  locomotive  engines  is  

"  "  passenger  cars,  Ut  class  

"            "          baggage,  mail,  emigrant,  and  2d  class. .  ^ 

freight  cars    

The  average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  motion,  miles  per  hour. . 

"        "        freight  trains  in  motion,  miles  per  hour   15^r 

The  average  weight  of  passenger  trains,  exclusive  of  passengers 

and  baggage  tons  46.5^ 

The  average  weight  of  freight  trains,  exclusive  of  freight   96.4^ 

The  aggregate  tons  carried  on  roads  is   *2,206,62^ 

**            "          one  mile  is    

"        number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  is   4,421,44^ 

freight  trains  is   8,086,37^^ 

The  average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  miles  46  MC^ 

"     number  of  passengers  per  train  is   77  6-10 

"     distance  which  each  ton  of  freight  is  moved  is   88  2-10 

"     number  of  tons  of  freight  per  train  is   69  4  1^ 

"     cost  per  mile  of  single  track,  for  maintenance  of  road- 
way is  !   1440  40 

"     cost  per  mile  run  by  passenger  trains  for  repairs  of 

machinery  is   16.95 

"     same  for  freight  trains  is   K^**' 

The  average  cost  of  operating  the  roads  for  1,000  passengers  carried  one  mile,aw' 


\ 


*  This  amount  iucluded  the  tonnage  sent  from  ono  road  to  another,  which  is  repeat6d  In  (faei^ 
potts  u  many  timet  as  it  Is  carried  upon  separate  roada,  and  therefore  ahowa  the  aggregatotOABifi 
freator  than  it  actually  is. 
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4  of  freight  carried  ono  mile,  classified  under  different  heads,  is  as  fol- 

1,000  1.000 
passengers,  tons  TreiRbt. 

jes  and  stationery   |0  11  17 

clerks   0  40  0  76 

ling  freight,  loading,  <&c  •   ...  1  84 

chiuen,  and  switchmen   0  87  0  23 

atcr  attendance   0  II  0  10 

^ggag^i  and  brakemen   0  64  0  86 

ind  firemen   0  69  0  83 

.   1  68  2  17 

A  for  engines.   0  24  0  28 

-    cars   0  11  0  24 

nage  of  goods  or  baggage   0  03  0  26 

to  persons   0  12  0  05 

"      to  cattle  and  property   0  04  0  06 

jrintendence   0  18  0  19 

a   0  69  0  46 

  14  62        17  81 

gate  earnings  on  twenty-six  roads  are  as  follows : — 

gers   16,212,216  48 

  4,106,629  72 

iources   692,078  82 

    £10,809,923  97 

gate  payments  other  than  for  construction : — 

Ution   16,101,676  70 

  2,205,090  90 

s   2,166,862  24 

fund   14,848  76 

  $9,477,468  60 


CiBTAL  COMMERCE  OF  ROCHESTER. 

»elow  the  annual  statement  of  property  left  at  and  first  cleared  from 
!^ew  York,)  on  the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  Canal  during  the  season  of 
ig  the  quantity  and  estimated  yalue  of  each  article: — 

Left.  Cleared. 


 bbls. 

Qaantlty. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

1,418 

f26,434 

466 

$8,886 

908 

9.008 

2.272 

22,720 

16,286 

64.961 

688,680 

1,289,390 

2,066 

2,130 

10 

20 

 feet 

170,833 

191,708 

6,376,482 

63,766 

 M. 

6.066 

16,166 

616 

1,290 

64,624 

4,716 

82.408 

2,916 

 lbs. 

189,330 

9,783 

98,040 

6,868 

86,175 

6,788 

87,774 

14.044 

262.847 

93,331 

492,194 

182,112 

811,348 

2,491  16,081,688 

120,664 

• 

84,969 

6,946 

96,659 

6,696 

202.200 

4.044 

163,049 

8.061 

1,438,301 

1,312,003 

86,028 

80,866 

3,596 

2,013 

284 

169 

70.967 

89,742 

64.741 

86,266 

12.668 

7,094 

80.060 

16,828 

22,886 

8,678 

18,676 

6»197 
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LENGTH  AND  COST  OF  THE  STATE  WORKS  OF  PSNNSTLVAIIA. 

FlMISnSD  WORKS. 

Length.  OoiL 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  Philadelphia  to  Columbia.  82  |4^l,9t0 

Eastern  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Columbia  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Juniata   43  6,736,201 

Juniata  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  the  Juniata 

to  Hollydaysburgh   180  1^21,411 

Alleghany  Portage  Railroad,  Ilollydaysbur^h  to  Johnstown. .  36  1,828,4(1 

Western  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Johnstown  to  Pitts- 
burgh  105  3,069,871 

Total  Main  Line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg   806  |14,86l,8J0 

Delaware  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Easton  to  Bristol..  60  1,381,748 

Susquehanna  Divbion  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  Juniata 

to  Northumberland   89  896,880 

North  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Northumberland  ti) 

mouth  of  Lackawannock   *IZ  1,680,671 

West  Branch  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Northumberland  to  Lock- 
haven   .'   72  1,808,472 

French  Creek  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Feeder, 

Franklin  to  Meadville   45  795,804 

Beaver  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Canal,  mouth  of  Beaver  to 

Newcastle   25  611.671 

Total  finished  works.   710  $21,836,058 

UNFINISHED  WORKS. 

Length.  Coit 

North  Branch  Canal,  Lackawanna  to  N.  T.  SUte  line   89  $2,484,9S9 

West  Branch  Extension,  liockhavcn  to  mouth  of  Linnemaho- 

nin^.   40  852.456 

Erie  Extension,  New  Castle  to  Erie   116  8,100.567 

Wisconiso  Feeder,  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Ly ken's  Valley.. . .  13  590,015 

Alleghany  Feeder,  mouth  of  the  Ket-kemenetas  to  Kittaning..  15  81,17' 

Gettysburgh  Raihroad,  Getty sburgh  to  Hagerptown   4  1  667,918 

Total  unfinished  works.   314  $7,087,065 

Whole  amount  of  finished  and  unfinished  works   $28,428,1!5 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  MAILS  IN  OCEAN  8TEAHEKS. 

An  act  appropriating  compensation  for  transporting  the  United  SLites  mails  in  Ocean 
Steamers,  was  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  XXXIId  Congress,  and  tp- 
proved  March  8,  1853.   It  provides  for  the  service  from — 


New  York  to  Liverpool   $858,000 

New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Havana 

andChagres   290,000 

Panama  to  California  and  Oregon   848,2^0 

Tri-monthly  mail  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz,  via 

Tanipico   lOfiOO 

New  York  to  Bremen   200,(»00 

New  York  to  Havre   1 60,000 

Charleston  to  Havana   60,000 


$1,966,260 

The  same  act  appropriates  $120,000  for  tnmsportation  of  the  mails  across  the 
tnxn  of  Panama. 

Sia  Z,  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Postmaster  General  shall  cause 
to  be  investigated  in  reiaUon  to  \]he  cxxilcfkfil  o(  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  the  inntparlalM*^ 
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ftfl  m  ooetn  stosroers  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charlestoa.  Savannah, 
m,  and  Chagrea,  and  back,  per  act  of  March  3d,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  asMJer- 
5  bow  far  the  contract  corresponds  with  the  original  bids,  and  shall  report  to 
•M  at  the  next  session  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  said  con- 
and  al3o  for  what  amount  the  said  mail  service  could  be  performed  if  a  new 
et  should  be  made,  and  whether  the  ships  furnished  under  said  contract  are  built 
ing  to  its  terms.  The  Postmaster  General  is  further  directed  by  this  act  toas- 
I  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  for  what  amounts  the  service  now 
iMd  under  the  several  contracts  with  the  Navy  and  Po3^0ffice  Department  for 
ag  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  can  be  hereafter  performed,  upon  the  supposition 
i«  United  States  shall  take  the  steamers  according  to  contract  and  sell  or  trans- 
Bm. 

.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  upon  the  application  of  either  of  the  coin- 
contracting  to  carry  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre,  or 
^ew  York  to  Bremen,  the  Postmaster  general  is  hereby  authorized  to  discharge 
ompany  from  said  contract :  Provided^  that  no  furUier  compensation  shall  be 
J  either  of  said  companies  after  such  discharge  from  its  contract. 


CAPITAL  IiVF£ST£D  IS  RAILWAYS  IS  FEA5CB. 

ile  railroads  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  in  this  country ,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Continent  of  Europe  capital  is  likewise  largely  in  demand  for  the  prosecution 
ilar  undertakings  there.  The  outlay  in  France  last  year  was  285,81 6,66  3  francs 
rly  $57,000,000.  More  than  half  thW  sum  will  be  required  during  the  year 
and  about  $70,000,000  more  for  the  completion  of  the  fifteen  roads  enumerated 

following  account  has  been  published  of  the  capital  which  the  railway  compa- 
lalized  in  1852,  and  of  the  calls  they  have  to  make  in  and  after  the  present 


Capital  Capital  to  be  Capital  to 

realized  in           rcalizoJ,  be  realized 

x>catii*n.                                                 1852.                 1853,  after  1853. 

FraDca.              Francs.  FraDca. 

md  Lyons                                   130,000,000  10,000,000  60,000,000 

rn                                               21,000.000  10,000,000  88,100,000 

to  Mediterranean                           21,040,000  21,060,000  20,000,000 

«.                                                  26,050.000  26,260,000  68,700,000 

Jra                                               16,666,666        8,333,444  2,000,000 

ind  Strasburg                                26,000,000  12,000,000  5,000,000 

  6,000,000        6,000,000  2,000,000 

reau  and  Troyse   8,300,000   

  6,600,000  10,400,000  22,000,000 

  6,610,000        6,600,000  9,860,000 

nd  Salins   2,800,000  4,200,000   

s  to  Ormes   1,650,000     

B  th  Qraissessac                                1,800,000        1,800,000  14,400,000 

  13,400.000  26,800,000  77,800,000 

iwg                                               6,000,000  12,000,000  89,000,000 


Total   285,816,666     164,743,444  872,800,000 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IS  FIROim. 

boever  will  examine  the  system  of  works,"  says  the  Richmond  Enquirer* 
e  early  completion  is  now  provided  for  by  Virginia,  will  be  struck  with  the 
ioos  extent  uf  country  which  they  will  command.  From  Alexandria  a  chain  of 
da  is  planned  to  reach  out,  by  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
ind  the  railroad  system  of  Ohio,  to  the  Lakes,  over  which  route  Alexandria 
1 200,  and  Norfolk  120  miles  nearer  Chicago,  the  chief  city  of  the  JLake  country, 
le  city  of  New  York.  From  Richmond  stretches  out  another  great  chain  of 
y,  due  west  across  the  State  to  Cmcinnati,  whence  another  road  prolongs  it  to 
ok,  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  which  route  Richmond  will  be  400 
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miles,  and  Norfolk  280  miles  nearer  to  each  of  these  emporianui  of  "Western  tnie, 
than  New  York,  From  Richmond  and  Petersburg  also  extends  a  duun  of  nnv&y, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  either  constructed  or  prorided  for,  across  the  aonthem  portioB 
of  Virginia,  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Louisville,  Kv^  thence  to  be  coBtiootd 
by  proposed  railways  entirely  in  slave  territory  to  St,  LouFs,  by  which  route  Lmm- 
ville  will  be  nearer  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg  than  to  New  York  by  450  mile9,u)d 
nearer  to  Norfolk  than  to  New  York  by  840  miles.   By  this  chain  of  railway,  abo,  St. 
Louis,  the  emporium  of  the  largest  Western  slave  State,  will  have  connection  with 
Norfolk,  the  seaport  of  the  greatest  Eastern  slave  State,  almost  entirely  through  ibff 
territory,  by  a  route  280  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  route  between  St  Louis  lod 
New  York.   From  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Alexandria,  also  extend  roads  wiatk 
converge  at  Lynchburg,  in  another  grand  chain  of  railway  leading  to  Memphis  oo  the 
Mississippi,  every  foot  of  which  is  provided  for,  and  much  of  it  completed,  wbkh 
will  bring  that  commanding  point  of  western  commerce  in  direct  communicatioo  vith 
the  cities  of  Virginia,  by  a  route  shorter  than  those  from  Memphis  to  Northern  citiei, 
by  the  distances  which  they  lie  beyond  the  cities  of  Virginia.    From  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  also  extend  two  lines  of  important  railway,  one  of  them  due  south  orer 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  South  atlautic  States,  connecting  with  their  cities  and  nil- 
road  systems ;  and  another  reaching  more  westwardly  in  its  southern  course,  aoci 
wanting  but  a  short  extens^ion  into  North  Carolina,  to  connect,  by  a  union  with  mor^s 
southern  railroads,  the  best  cotton  and  tobacco  regions  of  the  Union  with  the  cities  of 
our  State." 


AMERICAN  AND  EN6USH  STEAMSHIPS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  quotes  from  a  cotemporary  the  foUowing 
item  in  regard  to  the  relative  ep^eed  of  the  Cunard  and  Collins  steamships : — 

"  Prof.  Silliman  stated,  in  a  recent  lecture,  that  the  average  difference  between  the 
Britigih  mail  steamers  and  the  Collins  line,  was  eight  hours  in  favor  of  the  American 
ships." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Journal,  it  seems,  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the  time 
of  departure  and  arrival  of  both  lines,  from  the  commencement  of  their  competitifli» 
to  the  present  time,  and  gives  the  following  statement,  that  full  justice  may  be  dooe 
to  American  enterprise  and  skill : — 

OUNARD  LINE. 

Days.     Hours.    Days.  Uuon.  M»- 
42  trips  from  Liverpool  to  New  York   638         i      12  19 

COLLIXS  LINE. 

42  trips  from  Liverpool  to  New  York   491       13        11      16  60 

Average  time  in  favor  of  Collins  ships   1  2 

CUNARD  LINE. 

Avenge. 

Days.    HourB.     Days.  Uoors.  IHJ 

42  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool   470      16        11  4 

COLLINS  LINE. 

42  trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool   462        If       10  18 

Average  time  in  favor  of  Collins  ships   . .       10  2* 

II  will  be  seen  by  this  statement  that  the  average  difference  in  favor  of  the  Am^ 
ican  steamers  on  the  westerly  trips  is  1  day  2  hours  86  minutes  ;  while  on  f*^^ 
trips  it  i*  only  10  hours  26  minutes.  This  clearly  demonstrates  the  tuperiority  ¥ 
model  of  the  American  steamers  in  contending  with  a  head  beat  sea,  which  they  h«** 
a  large  portion  of  the  year,  while  making  their  westerly  trips.  If  we  take  the^^ 
ter  trips  only,  during  which  season  westerly  gales  are  prevalent,  their  supcrionty  »| 
placed  beyond  a  doubt — the  average  difference  being  about  two  days  in  favor  of  tM 
American  steamships. 
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COMPARATTYS  COST  OF  RAILROADS  AND  CANALS. 
Tbe  Taloable  report  of  W.  J.  MoAlfins,  the  New  York  State  Eogineer,  furDishet 
ihi  folWiDg  oomparieoD  of  the  cost  of  railroads  and  canals : — 
Tbe  areroge  cost  of  the  principal  canals  has  been  as  follows : — 

Miles.  Per  mile. 

Of  New  York.  :                                                         MS  |24,160 

Of  Pennsylvania                                                               642  26.100 

Of  New  Jersey                                                                 144  41,800 

3f  Delaware  and  Maryland                                                 204^  62.860 

^fVimnia                                                                      147  84,160 

3fOhio                                                                            646  16,600 

V  Indiana                                                                      879  83,968 

V  Illinois                                                                         102  84,846 

^Canada                                                                      89^  155,800 

The  average  cost  of  the  whole  2,679  miles,  being  about  135.000  per  mile.  The 
••ount  expended  on  the  canals  of  the  United  States,  is  about  $150,000,000. 
The  average  cost  of  railroads  has  been  as  follows : — 

Coatlnff.  Per  Mile. 

'oads  in  New  York.   $80,000,000        $46,344  83 

Massachus^tte   60,000,000  44,482  11 

-        the  South  and  West   60,000.000         46,653  89 

J^e  number  of  railroads,  including  branches,  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States 
•2.  The  miles  in  operation  are  13,586;  the  miles  in  progress  10,828;  and  the 
>Uj3t  now  expended  is  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  average  cost  being 
»000  per  mile. 


BREADSTUFFS  PASSING  THE  LOCK  AT  ROCHESTER. 
D.  Lynch,  Esq.,  Weigh-Master  in  Rochester,  (New  York,)  has  furnished  for  pub- 
^«n  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  amount  of  Flour,  Wheat,  and  Com  passing 
Xwock  in  Rochester  during  the  season  of  Canal  navigation  in  1852.   It  is  divided 
"^eeks,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  canal  matters 
^•ature  reference,  as  well  as  for  present  examination,  the  weeks  ending  on  Tuesday 
month : — 


Flour. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

27... 

21,815 

8,944 

4... 

82,900 

'86,667 

6.136 

11... 

63,314 

117,428 

87,477 

18... 

86,290 

219.802 

62.701 

25... 

76,878 

887,821 

61,889 

1... 

79,379 

238.486 

46.014 

8... 

106,776 

223.192 

114,522 

16... 

81,631 

174,022 

109.261 

t 

22... 

83,289 

146,859 

118,319 

*. 

29... 

79,649 

219.683 

109,963 

6... 

05,697 

174.870 

115,927 

« 

13  .. 

60,650 

105.848 

77,062 

20... 

79,»J59 

272,896 

161.489 

■ 

27... 

70,565 

173,606 

116,469 

» 

8... 

69,320 

193,035 
227,605 

60,713 

10... 

61,675 

105,634 

17... 

49,021 

189,958 

105.825 

24... 

49,189 

114,409 

111,163 

Plonr. 

Corn. 

Wheat 

Auff.  81... 

65.846 

190,270 

176,942 

Sept 
ti 

7... 

61.668 

232,607 

179,287 

14... 

65.254 

164,493 

191,103 
165,807 

(I 

21... 

60,996 

176,761 

u 

28... 

46,690 

105,656 

112,067 

Oct. 

5... 

65,819 

140,502 

139.461 

M 

12... 

108.153 

182,481 

171,056 

It 

19... 

77,771 

108,286 

185.608 

26... 

77,228 

61,654 

179,747 

Nov. 

2... 

82,540 

75.162 

131,074 

ti 

9... 

84,127 

67,813 

103,268 

f( 

16... 

100.306 

76.649 

246,484 

M 

23... 

82,721 

116.628 

226.601 

U 

80... 

21,188 

13,653 

86,274 

Dec. 

7... 

12.816 

2,800 

(( 

14... 

4,250 

2.019 

Total... .  2,200,865  4,807.881  3,717,741 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  GERMANY, 
in  official  document,  drawn  up  in  1853.  has  just  been  published,  giving  the  num- 
*  of  leagues  of  railway  commenced  in  Austria  and  the  rest  of  Germany  during  the 
ir  1852.  The  German  leagae  ia  equal  to  7  kilometres  408  metres,  nearly  two 
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French  league!!.  In  Austria  the  distance  is  247  leagues,  110  of  vhieh  are  boi^ 
•worked,  and  137  are  in  course  of  conntruction.  In  Prussia,  507  leagues,  479  of  whick 
are  being  worked,  and  23  in  construction.  In  Bavaria,  144  leagues  ;  in  Sazoor.SSi; 
in  Hanover,  101;  in  Wurtemburg.  41 ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  4t;'is  tbf 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  18 ;  in  the  Grand  Dachv  of  Hesse.  16 ;  in  the  Dochy  of  Nimm, 
7  ;  in  the  Duchj  of  Brunswick,  16  ;  in  Mecklenburg,  20 ;  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt,  3; 
in  Hal.^tein  Lnuenburg,  22^  ;  at  Frankfort-on  the  Main,  8;  at  Lubeck,  7.  The  km 
total  of  these  figures  sliows  that,  at  the  end  of  1852,  there  existed  in  Germany,  1,4St 
leagues  of  railway,  of  which  1,187  are  being  worked,  and  295  in  conrMof  ooaitnic* 
tioti;  870  leagues  are  administered  by  the  State,  and  562  by  privace  oompsoiea 
With  the  exception  of  the  line  in  course  of  construction  in  Hanover,  no  great  riilwiT 
is  now  bf  ing  made  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  network  of  which  may  be  coRmdatd 
as  ne.uly  complete.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the  south  of  Germaoy.  wkCTe,in 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  a  great  number  of  lines  are  being  constructed,  excluttve  of  thoN 
the  execution  of  which  has  been  decided  on,  but  not  as  yet  commeDced. 
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AMERICAxV  MARBLES. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  oommimicstioi 
touching  the  MAasLES  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Lrds,  the 
writer,  is  a  self-made  geologist  and  chemist  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  «ikI 
his  acquirements  in  either  capacity  are  of  that  sound  practical  character,  that  mizt 
ever  entitle  his  statements  to  the  fullest  credence: — 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Edifor  McrchanW  Magazine : — 

DEAa  Sir: — Having  had  occasion,  during  the  past  year,  to  visit  many  of  UlelDI^ 
ble  districts  of  New  York  an;l  of  the  New  England  States,  I  would  beg  leave  to  all 
your  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  country  comprised  in  this 
valuable  material  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes  ;  and  I  do  so  the  moreehieh 
fully  at  this  particular  time,  for  the  marbles  of  this  country  are  destined,  at  no  dii* 
tant  d.iy,  to  form  a  highly  important  feature  in  its  vast  resources  ;  for  amoog  the 
many  mining  interests  that  are  now  manifesting  themselves,  that  of  roarbls  csonot 
fail  to  hold  a  high  rank,  not  only  on  account  of  its  real,  practical  utility,  but  becaoM 
judicious  investments  in  this  branch  of  operative  labor,  are  certain  to  produce  Urge 
returns  f)r  the  capital  employed. 

A  violent  prejudice  has  long  been  held  by  dealers  and  workers  in  marble  agaio^ 
the  marbles  of  America,  and  that,  too,  without  stopping  to  examine  into  the  ressooi 
upon  which  these  prejudices  existed,  to  see  if  they  really  were  possessed  of  a  moder- 
ately fair  foundation.  They  have  maintained  that  American  marbles  were  not  m^- 
ficiently  solid — they  were  full  of  fliws  and  shakes — the  texture  was  not  onifoon,  be- 
ing sometimis  in  the  same  block  full  of  soft  spots,  intermixed  with  nodules  of  aloioit 
fltot-likc  hardness — that  the  color  was  not  equal  throughout  the  sam«  mass,  and  that 
the  general  quantity  was  not  susceptible  of  a  high  lustrous  polish,  or  possessed  of  that 
compact  composition  which  would  allow  it  to  be  worked  well  under  the  tools  of  the 
manufacturer — evils  which  it  was  asserted  did  not  appertain  to  the  imported  article. 
And  they  were  right,  but  only  so  far  as  their  observation  extended  All  rnvrble**/ 
American  quarrying  have  heen^  a«  yct^  but  tur/ace  specimens.  Throughout  sll  the 
quarries  th^t  I  have  visited,  I  have  not  seen  any  where  the  excavation  exceeded  Mf- 
enty-6ve  to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  it  is  from  samples  usually  taken  from  the 
immediate  surface  that  their  examinations  have  been  conducted  and  their  iodocliooa 
drawn  ;  from  samples  where  the  action  ot  atmospheric  and  other  influences  tendiogto 
decomp')sition,  have  f^r  long  ages  been  in  full  operation,  acting  to  the  deterioratioo 
the  stone,  while  the  finer  marbles  that  are  imported  from  Europe  are  taken  from  quar- 
ries that  have  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  are  taken  from  a  great  depth  belov 
the  surface. 
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The  extenfiire  operations  that  are  now  takiog  place  in  the  limestone  districts  of  our 
onntry  are  destined  soon  to  show  that  these  objections  to  American  marbles  are  to 

fallj  removed ;  instead  of  surface  specimens,  we  shall  have  blocks  from  several 
uuidred  feet  below  the  surface,  compact,  clear,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  exquisite 
nd  elaborate  finish,  and  embracing  every  variety  of  style,  from  the  plain  block  and 
ndouded  white,  to  the  delicately  veined  and  richly  shaded  tint,  so  profuse  of  beauty, 
md  so  fully  adapted  to  adorn  the  halls  of  luxury  and  elegance.  Then  the  rare  beauty 
if  Ibe  marbles  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  hitherto  unequaled,  will  meet  in  this 
lOODtry  with  a  successful  nval,  in  the  products  of  the  great  basin,  lying  between  the 
told  and  rugged  Adirondack  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  high  sweep  of  the  Green 
tfoaotaios  of  Vermont  on  the  east,  crossing  that  rich  and  fertile  valley  m  which  Lake 
%amplain  reposes;  extending  nor-th  to  the  confines  of  Canada,  and  south,  with  some 
aterraptioDs,  through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the 
Msieni  part  of  New  York,  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Here,  in  this  widely  extended  tract,  a  new  source  of  national  wealth,  heretofore  inert 
ind  dormant,  will  ere  long  be  called  into  active  existence ;  for  men  of  capital  and 
Boterprise,  with  that  far  seeing  faculty  which  characterizes  the  shrewd  and  successful 
)perator,  have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  lime-bearing  district,  and  have  secured, 
18  the  field  of  their  future  operations,  the  most  choice  and  desirable  points,  situated 
rithin  its  limits,  thus  adding  not  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  creating  a 
lew  demand  for  labor. 

Among  the  varieties  to  be  found  in  this  section  are  the  Whilc^  much  of  which  is  of 
be  coarse  crystalline  texture,  suitable  for  building,  but  chiefly  used  for  sepulchral 
mrposes ;  with  beds  of  the  purest  and  fine  grained  statuary  marble. 

jBlack^  of  a  rich,  deep,  and  unspotted  color,  of  that  solid  and  compact  texture  so 
equisite  for  the  reception  of  a  high  and  glassy  polish. 

Blue  veined^  so  closely  resembling  the  Italian  of  the  same  hue  that  it  is  already  be- 
1^  largely  sold  in  its  stead. 

Variegated^  with  the  yellow,  purple,  green,  and  flesh-colored  tints  of  the  Sieuna. 

Favm  colored^  with  veins  of  brilliant  black — an  unique  and  most  beautiful  variety, 
leetined  to  be  considered  the  pride  of  American  marbles. 

Vtrd  Antique.  The  characteristics  of  this  rare  species  of  marble  are  so  graphical- 
J  described  by  Prof  C.  U.  Shepard  in  his  Geological  Report  of  Connecticut,  that  I 
■DDot  do  better  than  to  quote  his  own  words : — 

**  The  genuine  verd  antique  is  nn  aggregate  of  white  limestone,  green  talc,  and 
ilackish  green  serpentine,  the  last  ingredient  being  so  arranged  through  the  two  first, 
B  angular,  ovoidal,  cubical,  and  vein  like  masses,  as  to  impart  to  the  rock  a  brecciated 
|>pearance.  Wherever  in  a  block  these  pebble  like  masses  are  wanting,  the  verd  an- 
ique  ceases,  although  a  very  handsome  green  veined  marble  may  remain.  This  pre- 
ioos  marble  was  originally  obtained,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thes- 
alonica  in  Macedonia ;  or  as  some  maintain,  from  Laccdemonium  in  the  Morea.  At 
veseot,  however,  it  is  only  met  with  in  small  fragments  and  scattered  blocks  among 
he  ruins  of  Roman  and  Etruscan  cities;  and  bo  scarce  has  it  become,  that  its  price  in 
Paris  is  thirty  dollars  the  cubic  foot  Its  use  is  therefore  extremely  limited,  and  con- 
ined  only  to  the  more  costly  articles  of  furniture.'' 

Had  the  Professor  have  written  the  description  of  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  now 
lefore  me,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  in  different  terms,  the  specimen  and 
description  accord  so  intimately.  An  extensive  bed  of  this  rare  marble  will  be 
ipened  during  the  ensuing  season. 

In  addition  t9  the  above  enumerated  varieties,  there  are  Greeny  TeUow^  Pink,  and 
Slue  marbles,  favorably  located,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  marketable  operations. 

The  Vermont  quarries  are  worked  to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  millions 
li  dollars  per  annum  ;  the  New  York  quarries  afford  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
fear;  and, the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quarries  together  yield  nearly  the  latter 
unount,  forming  an  aggregate  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  for  the  four 
States,  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  far  from  propitious  for  the  full  development 
if  the  marble  sections  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity,  and  such  is  the  demand  for 
narble  for  building  and  other  purposes,  that  were  the  yield  four  times  the  above 
UDOunt,  it  would  not  overstock  the  market,  in  fact  the  demand  is  almost  unlimited. 

Kor  is  the  marble  the  only  source  of  profit  from  these  quarries,  the  chips  of  marble 
ffoken  from  tlie  masses  in  quarrying  and  trimming  the  blocks,  are  used  for  burning 
ito  lime,  and  the  quality  of  the  lime  thus  formed  is  unsurpassed.  To  afford  some  idea 
i  the  quantity  of  chips  thus  used,  **  the  lime  made  in  this  manner  in  Dutchess  County 
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in  t^iis  State  amonntB  to  over  two  millioDS  of  bushels  per  annam.** — Jfatker*i  Oiokgy 
of  jV>Kf  York.p.Ul. 

The  Visiue  oi  a  limestone  deposit  may  be  better  shown  in  figures,  and  I  would  qoote 
again  from  Prof.  Mather : — "  Each  cubic  yard  of  rock  will  make  four  barrels  of  lime, 
including  the  necessary  waste.   This  would  give  about  185,000  barrels  to  the  acre. 

«  *  *  *  jf  allow  a  profit  of  only  25  cents  per  barrel,  an  acre  of  thii 
limestone,  twenty-one  feet  thick,  is  capabhj  of  yielding  a  clear  profit  of  $33,880." 

The  valley  of  the  Housatonic  is  rich  in  white  crystaline  marble,  somewhat  cotne 
in  texture,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  which  extends  several  miles  in  length,  sod 
the  great  quantities  now  worked  out,  afford  no  small  source  of  profit  to  the  owoen, 
and  aid  materially  to  swell  the  freight  lists  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  whidi  passes 
through  this  valuable  district 

In  Westchester  County,  within  some  three  or  four  hours'  ride  of  this  city,  the  sor&ee 
marble  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used  for  inclosing  farm  lots,  and  many  of  the  "))road 
acres"  of  that  rich  agricultural  district,  are  surrounded  by  marble  walls;  while  pris- 
ons, factories,  farm-houses,  barns,  and  all  the  edifices  requisite  in  a  farming  coontry, 
are  constructed  of  this  valuable  material. 

The  marbles  of  this  southern  section  of  the  great  limestone  region  I  hare  alluded 
to,  1  find  to  be  more  coarse  in  their  grain,  and  consequently  less  compact  in  stroctore, 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  group;  in  the  vicinity  of  Middlebory, 
Sudbury,  and  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  the  character  is  of  the  highest  grade,  fine-graioed, 
clear,  uniform  in  specific  gravity,  and  of  that  peculiar  metallic  ring  when  struck, 
which  ever  indicates  a  durable  and  well  formed  marble.  The  geological  reasons  for 
the  difference  in  quality  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  marble  tract,  would  be  moie  ap- 
plicable to  the  pages  of  a  scientific  journal  than  for  the  Merchant  Magazine. 

As  a  buildiog  material,  marble  has  ever  been  considered  the  first  in  durability  and 
elegance ;  poets  have  sung  its  praises,  and  orators  have  descanted  upon  its  charou;  it 
has  been  u«ed  in  the  erection  of  national  buildings,  and  worked  into  monumeots  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  eminence.  Temples,  ccmsecni- 
ted  to  the  holiest  sensations  of  the  human  mind,  and  dedicated  to  the  highest  attribat« 
of  art ;  embodiaients  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  faultless,  pictures  of  beauty  and 
loveliness,  wrought  in  solid  and  m^issive  masonry — these  have  arisen  from  the  marble 
quarries  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  and  with  the  wide  field  before  us  still  to  be 
explored,  promising,  as  it  does,  such  rich  and  ample  returns  for  investigation,  we  caih 
not  doubt  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  marbles  of  this  country  shall  daim 
and  maintain  their  proud  pre  eminence  over  those  of  all  other  portions  of  the  world. 

The  poet,  then,  while  dreaming  of  his  ideal  of  beauty  and  loveliness;  while  retel- 
ing  in  his  imagination  in  the  portraiture  of  purity  and  spotless  innocence,  shall  torn, 
not  to  the  Parian  as  a  bimile,  but  to  the  Cham  plain,  as  expres^ng  more  of  delicate 
purity,  and  as  associating  in  fhe  miod  more  of  that  ethereal  and  spiritual  attractira* 
ness,  with  which  the  loving  heart  is  wont  to  invest  its  cherished  object. 

The  geologist  shall  then  visit  the  excavation  so  extensively  formed,  to  study  tlN 
great  truths  illustrated  by  the  power  of  Omniscience,  in  the  structure,  form,  cootortiooi 
of  strata,  and  composition  of  the  massive  rocks,  and  while  he  beholds  there  the  on* 
failing  record  of  the  mutations  of  earth's  changing  surface,  he  shall  find  new  caoae  ta 
admire  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  that  Being,  who  has  not  only  made  these  cbaagei 
subservient  to  the  use,  comfort,  and  advancement  of  man,  but  has  left  the  impreasef 
His  hand  there  too,  as  if  to  awaken  sensations  of  dependence  and  gratitude,  by  abov* 
iiig  that  all  our  blessings  are  derived  from  Him  ;  and  that  even  in  countless  ages  pasi^ 
while  working  His  wonders  in  the  mountain  mass,  He  foresaw  the  utility  of  Hiskbon 
to  the  race  of  human  kind. 

STEPHEN  P.  LEEDS,  Geokiglil. 

Brooklyn,  March  lOlb,  1853. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BOILER  IRON. 

Trkascrt  DtPARTMBNT,  Feb.lO,]8Sl 

The  fifteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act, 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  vesaek 
propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  80tb  At- 
gust,  1852,  provides — 

**  That  all  plates  of  boiler  iron  shall  be  distinctly  and  permanently  stamped  iafiMb 
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manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  eball  prescribe,  and,  if  practicable,  in  Buch 
place  or  places  that  the  mark  shall  be  left  visible  after  the  plates  are  worked  into 
boilers ;  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  whether  or 
oot  hammered,  and  the  place  where  the  same  is  manufactured." 

In  pursuance  to  the  authority  vested  in  this  Department  by  the  above  section  of 
■Aid  law,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  boiler  iron,  that  in  future  all 
iroD  to  be  used  in  boilers  in  steam  vessels  must  be  clearly  and  distinctly  stamped  in 
not  le98  than  three  places  on  each  sheet  or  plate,  as  follows,  viz. :  at  two  diagonal 
eorners,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  inches  from  the  edges,  and  also  about  the  middle 
of  each  plate  or  sheet,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  name  of  the  place 
vliere  manufactured,  designating  the  latter  by  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  or  county, 
and  also  State. 

It  is  at  the  option  of  the  parties  to  add  the  name  of  the  works. 

If  the  plates  are  formed  from  charcoal  iron,  which  has  not  been  hammered  before 
beiog  rolled,  it  is  to  be  also  stamped  in  connection  with  the  above  with  the  letter  C. 

If  of  charcoal  iron  which  has  been  hammered  before  beiog  rolled,  it  is  to  be  marked 
irith  the  letters  C.  H. 

If  of  puddled  iron,  it  is  to  bo  marked  with  the  letter  P. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  different  qualities  of  the  iron,  1st,  2d,  3d,  (£;c.,  will  be 
designated  opon  the  plates  by  numerals,  viz..  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  8,  6lc. 

THOMAS  CORWIN,  Secrclary  of  the  Treasury. 


NEW  MODE  OF  SHIP  BUILDIXO. 
A  late  French  paper  has  the  following  notice  of  a  new  mode  of  ship  building,  in 
^hich  an  entire  change  in  the  construction  has  been  adopted : 

**The  public  were  gratified  on  Tueaday  last  with  the  launch  of  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Company's  new  steamship  Vectis,  of  1000  t^ms,  the  fin*t  of  theirs  being  built 
OQ  the  new  principle,  without  timbers,  being  all  solid  planking.   She  is  the  hand- 
somest model  of  a  steam-packet,  notwithstanding  her  magnitude,  ever  launched  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Medina.   She  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  White, 
OQ  their  *  patented  improved  diagonal  principle;'  and  is  intended  to  form  one  of  a 
fleet  of  steam-packets,  upon  the  new  contract,  to  carry  the  mails  between  Marseilles 
and  Malta,  and  vice  versa.   As  the  Veclis  is  the  first  which  has  been  constructed  on 
an  entirely  new  principle,  destined  to  form  a  complete  revolution  in  ship  building, 
some  few  remarks  will  be  nece.^ary  as  regards  the  method  on  which  she  has  been 
oonstnicted.    It  would  appear  that  the  introduction  of  iron  ships  iuto  our  leviathan 
steam  companies,  as  well  as  into  the  navy,  threatened  for  a  while  the  annihilation  of 
wooden  ships  altogether.   To  meet  the  requirements  and  reasonable  demands  of  the 
various  steam  companies,  and  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  iron  ship?  pos- 
sessed over  those  of  wood,  some  improved  method  in  the  construction  of  the  latter  was 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  stronger  and  more  buoyant,  and  carry  a 
larger  cargo,  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  with  equal  speed,  to  attain  which  objects 
tbe  Messrs.  White  were  induced  to  turn  their  attention;  and  after  successfully  making 
a  series  of  experiments  and  models,  at  no  inconsiderable  cost,  they  at  once  satisfied 
themselves  of  tlie  practicability  of  their  plan,  and  undertook  to  build  ships  of  any 
magnitude  aud  any  degree  of  sharpness,  combined  with  all  the  requisites  of  speed  and 
internal  capacity — and  this  by  a  combination  of  planking,  without  the  necessity  of 
ribs  or  frame  timber.   Their  new  mode  of  construction  enabled  them  to  produce  ves- 
sels whose  sides  were  only  as  thick  as  an  iron  ship  with  ribs  and  coiling.    The  frame 
being  entirely  di^penccd  with,  greater  buoyancy  was  produced;  and  the  ships  were 
consequently  enabled  to  carry  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  cargo  iu  dead  weight, 
With  equal  speed;  or  the  same  quantum  of  cargo  as  an  ordinary  built  ship,  but  with 
^eater  ppeed,  in  consequence  of  being  enabled  to  have  finer  lines.    In  the  mode  of 
Construction,  viz. :  two  thicknesses  of  diagonal  planking,  and  longitudmal  planking 
Ontside,  greater  durability  and  safety  were  effected  over  the  old  method ;  and  by  the 
Qzclusion  of  vacant  spaces,  where  foul  air  generated  from  the  bilge-water  or  dirt  col- 
lected in  the  openings,  tbe  plan  was  rendered  more  healthy.   Moreover,  in  the  new 
ttiethod,  there  is  freedom  from  rats  and  other  vermin,  and  above  all,  the  ))lan  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  mcn-of  war,  from  there  being  no  iron  strapping  or  iron  knees, 
cuid  the  sides  being  solid,  there  would  be  consequently  less  splintcrings  from  shots, 
%Dd  particularly  healthy  in  warm  climates.   These  improvements  were  thereupon 
^Mitented  by  the  Messrs.  White,  as  an  improved  practical  method  of  building  large 
ireseela  more  than  as  a  new  scheme." 
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mifUFACTURES  OF  DEUWARE. 

Delaware  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns  at  Cape  Henlopen  in  1 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  and  named  Delaware  in  1 664.  From  this  it 
that  Delaware  has  been  settled  by  white  men  235  years.  The  English,  or  th< 
race,  have  held  possession  for  188  years.  Tlie  constitution  of  the  United  St 
adopted  by  this  State,  December  7, 1787,  before  any  State  in  the  United  Stt 

Delaware  contains  2,120  square  miles.  There  are  only  8  States  in  the  Uo 
thickly  settled  than  Delaware.  The  total  population  of  the  State  is  91,535. 
there  are  71,289  whites,  17,967  free  colored,  and  2.289  slaves.  The  numbe 
from  this  State  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  2,386.  The  tc 
property,  exclusive  of  school  fund,  is  $190,000.  Ordinary  expenses,  ezc 
scliools,  $11,000. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  producing  over  $500  ia  51S» 

Of  Cotton.  There  are  12,  in  which  the  amount  of  capital  invested  m\ 
The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  used  4,780.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  I 
The  number  of  males  employed  413,  of  females  425.  Average  rate  of  w 
month  for  males  $15  55,  for  females  $11  59.   Total  value  of  products  $588, 

Of  Iro.v.  Number  of  establishments  15.  Amount  of  capital  invested  I 
Tons  of  wrought  iron  made  550.  Tons  of  casting  made  3,680.  Number  < 
employed  800.  Average  rate  of  wages  per  month  $23.77.  Value  of  raw 
fuel,  <fec,  $173,352.   Value  of  entire  product  $322,462. 

Woolen  Manufactures.  Number  of  establishments  8.  Amount  of  capii 
ted  $148,600.  Pounds  of  wool  used  393,000.  Value  of  raw  material  $204,175 
ber  of  males  employed  122,  of  females  18.  Aversge  wages  of  males  p4 
$18  79,  of  females  $17  33.   Value  of  producU  $251,010. 


BRAZILIAIV  DIAMOND  DISCOVERIES. 

From  a  letter  dated  Minas  Qeraes,  26th  December,  1852,  we  learn  tl 
diamond  discoveries  have  taken  place  at  distances  of  eight,  ten,  and  twent] 
from  Bagagem,  that  is  1o  say,  at  Tuboca,  Rebcraba,  Reberabinba,  Rio  daa 
Domados,  in  this  province,  and  in  that  of  Goyag,  at  similar  distances:  at  ( 
Precorijuba,  and  Verii'simo.  At  Taboca  a  diamond  has  latterly  been  found 
five  and-a  half  "octavas,"  and  purchased  by  Dr.  Felix  Andre,  for  82,000 
(about  £4,000.)  This  gentleman  also  rejected  forty  immediately  after  he  n 
purchase.  The  population  of  Bugagem  is  very  much  diminished  on  accoiu 
new  discoveries,  to  which  the  majority  of  those  who  have  not  made  their 
there  have  rushed.  Labor  is  at  a  stand  still  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rai 
have  commenced  early,  and  which  have  been  so  abundant  on  some  days  thai 
bankments  of  the  rivers,  formed  by  thick  walls,  have  been  carried  away  by  tl 
Trade  has  suffered  from  this  paralyzation  of  the  diamond  works  and  from  Uk 
tion  of  the  population.  The  letting  of  the  diamond-ground  allotments  bai 
commenced,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  ezecutl 
regulation  of  the  17th  August,  1840,  one  of  the  principal  ones  being  the  wan 
able  persons  to  serve  in  the  adminibtration,  in  consequence  of  the  slender  em 
they  receive. 


SHOEMAKIXO  UT  MASSACHUSETTS. 
More  shoes  are  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other  State  in  tli 
The  Lowell  Courier^  of  Jan.  11th,  1853,  says: — 

•  There  ia  an  army  of  at  least  five  hundred  shoemakers  in  Marlboro',  1 
county,  Mass.,  who  manufacture  six  thousand  pairs  of  childrens'  shoes  eveiy 
day.  One  journeyman  has  worked  on  the  bench  for  thirty  years  without  lotti 
in  consequence  of  sickness,  and  during  that  time  has  f  aved  ten  thousand  dolli 
firm,  during  the  last  year,  has  manufactured  217,000  pairs  of  shoes.  Anothi 
firms  do  an  immense  buiriness,  employiug  one  hundred  men  in  this  State^ 
hundred  and  fifty  in  their  shoe  village  in  New  Hampshire.  Last  ^ear  they  n 
hundred  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  pairs  of  shoes  in  this  State,  an 
M  many  more  in  New  Hampshire."  . 
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THE  MAXUFACTURS  OF  GLASS. 

NOMBia  YUI. 
XAMUFAOTUES  OF  GLASS  IN  TBI  WXSTSBN  STATU. 

"We  hare  recorded  the  rise  and  progress  of  Glass  Manufacture  in  tlie  Atlantic  States, 
dMwing  its  course  from  it^  introduction  in  1812,  to  the  present  period,  i.  e.  1862,  oot- 
«nBK  a  space  of  time  of  just  furty  years. 

We  now  turn  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Western  States,  for  tb# 
■poouot  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell,  of  Pittsburg,  t^enn.  Mr. 
BikeireU  advises  as,  that  prior  to  the  year  1808,  glass  works  were  established  by  a 
comp;uiy  of  Oermans,  near  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  under  the  direct  control  of  a  Mr. 
Anteloog,  iur  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  glass  in  all  its  branches.  We  have  not 
•■oertaioed  the  precise  year  in  which  Mr.  Amelong  commenced  the  manufacture ;  but 
pisvioai  to  the  year  1808  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  workmen  dis- 
persed, most  of  them  reached  Pittsburg,  Penn^  and  a  part  of  them  were  engaged  by 
uoL  James  O'ilara,  in  the  construction  of  the  first  window  glass  establishment  in  the 
Wettero  States.  The  same  factory  is  in  operation  to  the  present  day ;  and  others  of 
the  Fredericktown  company  were  instrumental  in  introducing  the  same  branch  of  the 
RlaaB  btuiness  intu  Pennsylvania,  at  New  Geneva,  upon  the  property  of  the  late  Al- 
Mrt  Qallatin ;  others  of  the  number  previously  mentioned  established  themselves  in 
Bsltimore,  and  in  aU  of  the  places  noticed,  some  of  the  descendants  of  them  still  coo- 
ti&ae  the  busioess. 

There  are  at  this  time  10  window  glass  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  16 
in  the  river  towns,  in  all  twenty-five  works,  manufacturing  over  220,000  boxes  of 
vioduw  glass,  of  100  feet  each. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a  more  interesting  topic,  viz. :  the  rise  and  progress  of 
^  flint  glass  business  in  the  West    We  have  shown  that  moat  of  the  workmen,  od 
^  breaking  up  of  the  glass  works  in  Fredericktown,  migrated  to  Pittsburg,  attracted 
doubtless,  by  the  coal  mines.   These  persons  were  successful  in  establishing 
^  manafacture  of  window  glass;  but  a  part  of  the  workmen,  in  the  spring  of  the 
1808,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  flint  glass  manufactory,  upon  pari 
of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Bakewell  <b  Tears,  extensive  flint  glass  manufactu- 
The  persons  engaged  in  the  enterpri««e,  however,  were  deficient,  both  in  the 

Snisite  knowledge  and  capital — the  effort  proved  abortive,  the  parties  quarreled* 
the  establishment,  in  an  incomplete  condition,  was  offered  for  sale. 
In  the  August  following,  a  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Page,  being  on  a  Yisit 
^  Httsburg,  were  induced  to  purchase  the  concern,  under  the  representation  of  one 
^.the  owoers  that  he  possessed  the  information  and  skill  requisite  for  the  proper  pur- 
^^of  the  business,  having  been  engaged  (as  he  stated)  in  the  business  before  he  left 
^'^SUnd.   Mr.  Bakewell  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  pursuit  before  he  discov- 
^''d  that  the  qualifications  of  the  person  alluded  to  had  been  entirely  misrepresented, 
^  that  to  succeed  he  must  rely  upon  his  own  experience  and  diligence  in  the  attain- 
of  the  peculiar  knowledge  indispensible  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking.  In 
^  the  fortune  of  his  fiimily  and  friend  were  ef  course  deeply  involved,  and  he  there- 
set  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  most  manfully.   Those  only  who 
**^e  practiciil  experience  of  the  character  of  the  undertaking  can  fully  appreciate  the 
^'^ous  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before 
•^eas  could  be  attained. 

.^is  first  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  workmen,  and  the  inferiority 
?f  Uie  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.   So  little  were  the  re- 
'^I'ces  of  the  West  developed  at  that  day  that  Mr.  Bakewell  had  to  procure  his 
2^Uth  and  red  lead  from  Phikdelphia,  the  pot  clay  from  Burlington,  N.  J. — the 
being  transported  over  the  mountains  in  wagons  to  Pittsburg.   The  only  sand 
?^  known  was  toe  yellow  kind,  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  used  at  this  time  only 
window  glass.   For  many  years  Mr.  Bakewell  obtained  the  saltpeter  needed  from 
caves  of  Kentucky,  in  a  crude  stats,  which  article  he  was  obliged  to  purify,  until 
^  lieriod  of  1816,  when  the  required  supply  was  obtained  from  Calcutta. 

few  workmen  then  in  the  country  were  not  possessed  well  in  the  making  of 
articles  after  the  glass  was  prepared,  to  which  was  added  the  great  evil,  (which 
^  too  usually  prevailed  among  the  imported  workmen,)  of  a  determinatim  to  pre- 
the  instruction  of  apprentices  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  unjust  means;  and  eo 
Vol.  zxviii. — HO.  IV.  33 
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fax  as  it  was  in  their  power,  eodeavoring  to  preyent  competition,  by  not  only  contrcl- 
ling  the  hours  of  work,  but  the  quantity  of  manufacture.  Id  fact,  doing  the  least 
amount  of  work  possible  for  the  largest  amount  of  pay  that  could  be  coerced  from  the 
proprietors.  Experience,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  has  shown  Mr.  Bakewell  bov  to 
construct  his  furnaces,  or  at  least,  to  improve  on  the  old — and  he  disooYered  better 
materials  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  making  purer  glass  than  be  bid 
before  made.  The  oppressive  acts  of  the  workmen,  in  the  mean  time,  compelled  Mr. 
Bakewell  to  resort  to  England  for  new  workmen,  at  a  time  when  the  prohibitay 
laws  there  in  regard  to  mechanics  leaving  England  were  in  full  force ;  an  undertskiDg 
requiring  great  secrecy  and  at  the  risk  of  long  imprisonment  if  detected. 

Such  were  some  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  with  which  Mr.  Bakeweill  bad 
to  contend.  Of  the  full  force  and  extent  of  these,  those  only  can  conceive  who  hsTe 
been  under  like  necessities  and  circumstancee.  But  a  brighter  day  was  dawning  opcD 
his  exertions,  and  at  length  his  arduous  and  untiring  labor  was  crowned  with  ue  de- 
sired success.  Qood  clay  was  procured  from  Holland,  and  purer  materials  discovered, 
competent  workmen  were  tith*  r  imported  or  instructed,  and  the  flint  glass  nuuralM- 
ture  was  firmly  established  at  Pittsburg.  From  the  first  establishment  there  oneios- 
ted,  in  a  few  years,  many  other  glass  works,  erected  chiefly  by  persons  who  bad  tt- 
quired  the  art  with  Mr.  Bakewell,  or  had  obtained  the  requisite  means  while  in  bii 
employ.  We  may  well  consider  Mr.  Bakewell  as  the  father  of  the  flint  glass  bosiDeH 
in  this  country,  for  he  commenced  the  work  in  1808,  and  by  untiring  efibrtsand  indoi- 
try  brought  it  to  successful  issue. 

For  the  skill,  judgment,  labor,  and  perseverance  devoted  by  him  to  the  progrcMof 
the  art  he  truly  merits  the  "  Artium  Magister,"  so  often  bestowed  on  those  lettt  vor 
thy  of  its  dignity  and  honor.  Theory  and  Science  too  often  receive  the  meed  wtiek 
practical  progress  in  its  walks  so  richly  deserves.  Mr.  Bakewell  lived  to  realise  to 
ample  fortune  as  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  and  his  sons  still  carry  on  a  profittUe 
busmess  on  the  premises  originally  occupied  by  their  father.  By  father  and  MMtiM 
has  covered  a  space  of  forty  four  years,  a  length  of  time  rarely  finding  a  bufiiocwii 
the  same  family.  May  the  factory  be  always  occupied  and  conducted  by  a 
well 

The  furnace  built  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  1808  contained  only  six  pots  20  iscbcft 
diameter,  which  were  replaced  in  1810  by  a  ten  pot  furnace  of  a  larger  capsd^,iD<^ 
in  1814  another  furnace  was  added  to  the  works  of  like  capacity. 

In  1809  another  concern  sprang  up,  and  carried  on  the  business  on  a  limited  leik- 
in  1812  another  succeeded,  making  three  concerns  carry mg  on  the  boainess;  sodift 
1810  another  company  was  formed,  but  failed  in  a  few  years. 

There  are  now  in  Pittsburg  nine  concerns  manufacturing  flint  gla88,nmningtbirtMii 
furnaces  and  one  hundred  and  five  pots, — there  are  also  three  concerns  at  Wbedin^ 
running  five  furnaces  and  forty-five  pots,  there  are  also  at  Wellesborg,  WellsviUer 
Steubt^nville,  and  Cincinnati,  one  or  two  factories  each — besides  several  mann&ctAM* 
for  green  glass  jars,  and  one  for  the  making  of  porter  bottles,  one  also  for  miaai^ 
water  bottles. 

The  first  glass  cutting  works  were  opened  in  1809,  by  a  German  of  the  oaii*  ^ 
Echbaurn,  who  had  settled  in  Pittsburg  some  years  previously.  Idr.  Bakewdl  ili^ 
carried  on  the  ^lase  cutting,  and  among  his  workmen  was  an  Englishman  who  ^ 
served  as  a  soldier  in  Canada,  being  taken  as  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  battles  oo  tke 
Lakes  in  1818,  he  proved  not  only  a  good  glass  cutter,  but  an  excellent  meGbaDie,iBd 
in  various  branches;  but  still  a  dissipat.'d  and  idle  man,  and  of  ooune  hot  of  litt^ 
service  to  the  manufactory. 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with  the  manufacture  occorred  wbei  Gtf- 
Clark  (then  Oovernor  of  Missouri)  took  a  party  of  Osage  Chiefs  to  WashiogtOL  Oa 
their  way  they  visited  Bakewell's  Glass  Works,  and  their  attention  was  greatlj  f^" 
cited ;  they  watched  with  great  curiosity  the  process  of  making  varions  mdm,  i*^^ 
the  mode  of  affixing  the  handle  to  a  glass  pitcher  quite  distur^d  the  eqaamsi^^ 
the  head  chief,  who,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  workmen,  said,  through  the  iDMC' 
preter,   That  man  must  have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit* 

Such  has  always  been  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  mniutai^ 
whenever  the  first  sight  of  glass  working  has  occurred.  No  art  has  been  chtisrt^ 
ized  in  the  course  of  its  prcgress  by  so  much  of  wonder  and  undefined  belief  ii  ^ 
supernatural,  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  in  its  various  modes  and  aitid» 

"I 
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A  MACHINE  FOR  PACKING  RAW  COTTON. 
The  London  7\me$  describes,  in  the  following  paragraph,  a  machine  or  press  for 
■eking  raw  cotton.  We  publish  it  in  the  Merchants  Magazine  for  the  information  of 
nr  readers  in  the  cotton  -growing  States. 

In  Africa,  or  other  parts  of  the  world  where  hydraulic  presses  or  other  complex 
DoCriYanees  are  not  at  command,  any  simple  and  efficient  machine  which  would  facili- 
lie  the  firmly  packing  of  cotton,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  atten- 
m  of  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  has  recently  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas 
tcgg,  manufacturer,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  produced  a  design  for  a  press,  which  ap- 
ears  in  every  respect  well  calculated  to  answer  the  object  mtended.  In  its  mode  of 
peratioD  it  is  so  smiple  that  any  **  native"  who  can  walk  round  and  push  the  lever  of 
capstan  can  supply  the  power,  while  nine- tenths  of  the  machine  would  be  composed 
f  wood,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  might  occur  in  obtaining  iron  work,  or 
ffseting  repairs  in  that  material  The  design  was  on  view  at  the  Royal  Ezcbanee 
•reral  days,  along  with  some  African  cotton,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  generously  offers  the 
tnlt  of  his  skill  to  the  public,  stating,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clegg,  that  he  entertains  a 
lotion  that  such  a  simple  and  powerful  press  would  be  found  useful  in  those  foreign 
parts  where  the  matter  of  packing  is  an  important  consideration.  It  would  be  some- 
vbat  difficult  to  give  any  description  of  the  press  which  would  be  intelligible  unnc- 
Mnpanied  by  a  diagram ;  but  we  may  state  that  it  will  consist  of  a  large  wooden 
kune,  which  will  hold  a  bale  of  cotton  at  each  of  its  four  comers.  Across  the  ma- 
cfabe  runs  a  cog  rack,  moved  backward  or  forward  by  a  central  pinion,  to  be  turned 
mud  like  a  capstan.  The  cotton  to  be  packed  is  placed  in  two  receivers,  right  and 
m  of  the  rack,  and  at  right  angles  to  it ;  at  the  extremities  of  these  receivers  are  the 
Pj^ng  sheets,  surrounded  by  cords,  (gn)ove8  being  made  in  the  woodwork  to  receive 
wm.)  At  the  end  of  the  rack  are  affixed  two  incUncd  bars,  and  as  the  rack  is  moved 
^  the  pinion  those  bars  open  out  like  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  each  forces 
we  cotton  into  the  packing-sheet  at  the  extremity.  The  machine  has  a  double  action, 
ttd  while  two  bales  are  being  compressed  at  one  end  of  it,  the  same  motion  liberates 
packed  bales  at  the  opposite  end,  where  fresh  cotton  is  introduced  to  be  in  its 
«ini  compressed.  As  the  bars  move  in  parallel  lines  with  each  other,  the  pressure 
■"wt  be  very  considerable.  At  first  the  motion  is  rapid,  which  suits  the  easily  com- 
P'^eBible  nature  of  the  material ;  it  then  becomes  slower,  but  of  course  what  is  lost  in 
^Med  is  gained  in  power,  and  gained,  too,  at  the  point  when  it  b  most  required. 


THE  IRON  TRADR  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-eight  iron  foundries,  all  in 
™  operation,  besides  two  now  building,  and  three  old  ones  not  at  work.  The  exten- 
^J^alleable  iron  works  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Iron  Company,  at  Motherwell,  near 
^"•gow,  were  lately  exposed  to  sale  at  the  upset  price  of  £23,000,  and  sold,  ^ter  a 
™°  competition,  for  £42,060  to  the  Qlasgow  Iron  Company.  These  works  were 
•*2«d  a  few  years  since  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £106,000.  They  are  to  be  set  to 
JJ*  immediately,  with  at  least  250  workmen,  to  produce  malleable  iron.  It  is  said 
^^Tt^c  Falkirk  Herald)  that  the  iron  trade  about  that  town  has  all  at  once  resumed 
JlJ^ee  of  activity  unprecedented  for  some  years  past,  and  that  the  price  of  coals 
^  Should  prices  continue  as  at  present,  the  nerald  declares  that  the  Messrs. 

(of  Gartoherrie,  we  presume)  "  will  realize  nearly  £100,000  a-year  of  additional 
F'Out  on  the  produce  of  their  own  furnaces."  If  the  English  masters  ever  had  reason 
FP  orea(]  the  over  production  of  the  Scottish  furnaces,  they  would  now  appear  to  have 
l^.  ^e  North  Bntiih  Mail,  in  reference  to  the  present  and  prospective  state  of  af- 
*^*^ys :  ** Does  the  increase  in  ship  building,  which  may  warrant  a  rise  in  plates 
J?-*'*. justify  the  advance  in  pig  iron  of  sixty -five  per  cent;  or  will  ship  building, 
7|fT^^h  carried  on  to  three  times  the  extent  it  now  is,  take  away  the  yearly  surplus 

that  is  now  madef  We  think  not  If  the  railway  mania  of  1846  and  1846 
not  clear  away  the  stock  that  the  few  furnaces  then  in  existence  could  produce, 
can  it  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  even  a  great  increase  in  ship  building  and 
?*J*me  railway  mania  again  can  take  away  what  the  lately  discovered  ores  of  the 
^^ties  of  Ayr,  Durham,  Northampton,  and  Cumberland,  are  adding  to  the  produo- 

In  Qlasgow  and  neighborhood,  alone,  we  have  surplus  of  400,000  tons,  which 
"mulaton  are  busy  putting  into  the  aame  stores  where,  in  1846,  many  of  them  ii^t 
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their  fortuDes  behind  them."  The  last  report  of  the  Glasgow  market  oooTeys  in  ia- 
timatioo  which  may  perhaps  check  the  mania  which  appears  to  be  breaking  out  in 
more  quarters  than  one.  it  says :  ''Our  pig  iron  market  opened  good  this  veek  it 
60d.,  but  has  since  declined  to  67s.,  cash,  for  warrants,  at  which  sales  were  nude  to- 
day for  prompt  payment.  The  late  advance  has  materially  interfered  with  buihsiiip- 
ments  and  local  consumption,  and  the  very  large  quantity  of  iron  being  deliveted 
into  store  had  quite  alarmed  the  trade  here,  who  now  operate  with  great  cautioo, 
The  stock  is  decidedly  on  the  increase.** 


COAL  TRADE  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
The  trade  in  coal  has  risen  to  great  importance  in  Cleveland.  The  Plain  DeaUr,  pob- 
lished  at  that  place,  says :  "  The  increase  in  quantity  has  been  caused  by  theeoostaotly 
increasing  advantages  of  transportation,  combined  with  the  cheap  rates  at  which  it  b 
furnished,  and  the  general  preference  which  the  community  has  evinced  for  this  load 
of  fuel  The  following  interesting  table  exhibits  the  constant  increase  ibr  the  put 
twelve  years,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  present  year : — 

GOAL  ARRIYSD  FROM  1840  TO  1852  IlfCLUSITX. 


1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 
18i4. 


Biubels. 
167.046 
479,441 
466,844 
887,844 
660,842 


1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 


Bushels. 
889.880 
898,806 
1,238,622 
1,925,461 
1,910,474 


1850. 
1861. 
1862. 


2,847^ 
8,940,141 


To  this  may  be  added  the  amount  which  has  arrived  in  the  time  iotenreniog  between 
November  14,  and  December  14,  viz:  867,114  bushels. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ARTinCIAL  ILLUMIMTIOH. 

Every  improvement  in  the  means  of  obtaining  light,  an  element  so  importiBi  is 
the  every -day  transactions  of  life,  is  highly  worthy  of  public  support,  and  tht  pot- 
sibility  of  superseding  gas  during  the  day  in  those  dark  countinghouses,  nndeiigruaoii 
warehouaes,  and  many  manufacturing  establishments  with  which  oar  metropolii  la^ 
other  largely- populated  places  abound,  is  certainly  a  subject  of  the  highest  mooMst, 
not  only  as  regards  economy,  but  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view.  M.  Chappois,  of  St. 
Mary  Axe,  is  now  introducing  a  plan  for  obtaining  from  the  reflected  rays  of  the  no 
a  very  large  increase  of  light,  in  places  quite  insufficiently  illuminated  from  the  wffi- 
dows,  unasc^isted  by  artificial  means.  It  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  effective,  taosh 
ting  of  a  sheet  of  silver-plated  copper  or  other  metal  of  proper  size,  cormgated,  w* 
in  regular  ridges  or  furrows,  but  in  linear  and  cross  waves,  forming  an  nneveo  nvto 
of  eminences  and  depressions.  This  is  inclosed  in  a  neat  frame,  and  being 
placed  outside  the  wmdow,  or  in  any  other  convenient  position,  all  the  fight  reeeiveil 
on  itB  surface  may  be  reflected  in  any  direction,  and  with  eztraordinarj  met 


THE  SALT  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  1829,  the  easterly  half  of  the  Island  of  Key  West,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ««H 
water  ponds,  was  leased  by  the  proprietors  to  the  Lafayette  Salt  Company,  who  fwt 
up  works  on  it,  principally  consisting  of  covered  pans,  after  the  plan  adopted  at  Ciipi 
Ct)d  and  New  Bedfon),  from  which  the  company  must  have  taken  from  16,000  to 
20,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  until  1846,  when  the  hurricane  almost  entirelf  ^ 
stroyed  the  iroprorement   The  wreck  of  the  materials  was  sold  to  Chariei  os^^ 
Esq.,  who  bought  the  landed  property  and  rebuilt  the  pans  and  vats.  Be  abo  obs — 
structed  grounds  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  Bahamas,  from  all  of  which  he  toei^ 
in  1847  and  1848.  an  average  of  over  88,000  bushels.   The  years  1849aod  mO^nm 
not  quite  so  successful,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season ;  yet  there  was  stiU  iDsd>  ^ 
those  seasons  an  average  of  20,000  bushels. 

The  works  were  considerably  increased  in  1851.  but  from  the  mrasnal  ftO  of 
no  more  than  20,000  bushels  were  raked.   In  1862,  500  acres  were  ezpoesd  to  CT«r 
oration,  and  it  b  believed  that  near  60,000  bosfaeis  ha?e  been  made. 
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EHIGRATIOiV  FROM  UVERPOOL  IS  1852. 

migration  from  Liyerpoo]  in  1853  surpassed  that  of  aoj  preyious  year,  having 
ed  to  229,099  souls.  The  following  facts,  says  the  Liverpool  7Tm««,  will  en- 
r  readers  to  estimate  the  progress  of  emigration  from  this  port  during  the  last 
years: — 

i  1833  to  1840,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Liverpool  varied  from  10,888 
Irst  named  year,  to  30,359  in  the  second.  There  was  a  steady  increase  during 
ole  time,  but  it  did  not  reach  40,000  souls  until  the  last  year  of  the  perioa. 
1841  to  1846,  the  first  year  of  the  potato  fomine  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
Its  from  Liverpool  increased  from  48,869  to  71,617. 

1 1846  the  increase  has  been  wonderful,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 


134,524 
131.524 
158,902 


1850  , 
1851 
1852  , 


174.187 
206.015 
229,099 


emigration  of  1852  presents  some  remarkable  circumstances,  both  as  relates  to 
looality  of  the  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  their  places  of  desti- 

»ite  of  Australian  gold,  the  United  States  is  still  the  country  in  which  the 
part  of  emigrants  seek  for  their  new  homes.  Of  the  229,099  who  sailed  from 
x>l  in  1852  no  less  than  187,962  were  bound  to  the  United  States.  Nearlv  all 
h,  and  mot^t  of  the  Germans  sailed  for  that  country,  lured  by  the  triple  advan- 
f  a  short  voyage,  a  small  passage-money,  and  a  re  union,  on  arrival,  with  im- 
maltitudes  of  their  fellow  cotmtrymen. 


ada  it  amounted  to   3,872 

ruuswick   828 

icotia   63 


Newfoundland  

Prince  Edward's  Island.. 
And  the  West  Indies. . . 


58 
61 
78 


emigration  to  South  Africa,  from  this  port,  was  very  small,  only  91  persont 
been  found  willing  to  encounter  the  Kaffirs. 

increase  in  the  emigration  to  Australia  is  the  most  remarkable  fact,  as  relates 
ysmt  of  destination  of  emigrants.  The  whole  emigration  to  Australia  from  all 
ts  of  Great  Britain,  amouuted  in  1849  to  32,191,  and  in  1850  only  to  16,087. 
I  DO  less  than  36,253  emigrants  sailed  for  Australia  from  Liverpool  alone.  Am 
At  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were  principally  Germans 
<h,  so  the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  Au^)tralia  were  English  or  Scotdh. 
Tollowing  is  a  view  of  the  emigration  trade  of  Liverpool  in  1852,  arranged  in 
ar  form :  ^ 

on  or  DESTINATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  KinGBANTB  VROM  LrVSBPOOL  IN  1852. 


States 

imerica  . 


pons  wick  . 


mdland  

Edward's  IsUnd.. 
ndies  


187,962 
347 
3,873 
828 
60 
52 
51 
73 


Africa  

Sidney,  New  South  Wales  , 

Port  Philip  

Van  DiemanV  Land  , 

South  Australia  , 


91 
4.018 
29,378 
608 
2.264 


Total,  in  925  ships   229,090 


rkiQs  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  emigration  of  last  year  is,  that  about 
German  emigrants  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  preference  to  sailing  from  Ham- 
tremen,  Rotterdam,  or  Antwerp. 
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OC€UPATIOir,  AGE,  A5D  NATIYITT  OF  CALIFORlflA  LEGISLATURE. 

A  Yallejo  correspondeDt  of  the  Union  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  agti, 
occupation,  and  nativity  of  membera  of  the  present  Legislature  and  of  the  Suu  of- 
ficers:— 

SKNATK. 


PLA0X8  OF  HATirrrT. 


Pennsylvania.   7 

New  Jersey   4 

Kentucky   S 

New  York   1 

Virginia   1 


One  member. 

8  from  

12  from  


52 

40  to  45 
81  to  89 


8  from. 


27to2» 


OCCUPATIOH. 


Physicians   9 

Lawyera   11 

Merchants   S 

Miners   2 

Printer   1 

Ranchero   9 

Mechanic   1 


PLACES  OF  KATIVrrT. 


Virginia  

South  Carolina.. 

New  York  

Pennsylvania.. . . 

Indiana  

Ohio  

Tennessee  

New  Hampshire  , 

Vermont  

Kentucky  

Massachusetts  . . 

Qeorgia  

New  Jersey  

Maine  

France   

Ireland  

Ctilifurnia  

Missouri  


1  of  . . . 

7  froQL. 
22  from.. 
29  from. 


56  yean  of 

42  to  45  jeu!. 
80  to  85  jetn. 
22  to  29  jmn. 


Single  men  

Married  men   ^ 

OCCDPATIOK. 

Merchants   ^ 

Miners  

Lawyers   ^ 

PhyMcians   ^ 

Farmers   ^ 

Jeweler   ^ 

Civil  Engineer.   ^ 

Ranchera   ^ 


OFFICERS  OF  STATE. 


Last  rfsidence.  Oecapatkm.  Afr" 


Name.  Nativity.  ^ 

John  Bigler,  Qovemor  Pennsylvania. , 

S.  Purdy,  Lieutenant  Governor  New  York.. . . 

W.  S.  Pierce,  Controller  N.  Hampshire 

R.  Roman,  Treasurer  Kentucky  

W.  Van  Voorhies,  Secretary  of  State  . .  .Pennsylvania. 

8.  C.  Hastings,  Attorney  General  New  York.. . . . 

W.  M.  Edd;r,  Surveyor   New  York. 

J.  G.  Marvm,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  Connecticut . . .  Penn  Lawyer.. 


.Illinois. . .  .Printer. 
.New  York  .Merchant.. 
.  Missouri . . .  PhysidaiL. 

.Texas  Physirian.. 

.  WashingtoaLawyer.. .. 

.  .Iowa  Lawyer.... 

.Iowa  Engineer. . 


4» 
Si 
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EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  WEST. 

The  report  of  the  agent  of  the  German  Society  at  St  Louis  shows  an  iocrease^ 
the  arrivals  of  German  emigrants  there,  for  the  months  of  September.  October,  aM 
November,  1852,  over  the  same  montlis  in  1851,  of  6,147.  During  the  mootbsol 
June,  July,  and  August,  1862,  6,645  German  emigrants  arrived  at  St  Lnuin.  ^ 
emigrants  last  arrived  prefer  the  State  of  Iowa  for  a  settlement,  and  at  least 
of  tfvte  arrived  during  the  last  year  at  St.  Louis,  made  their  way  to  that  State^  v^i 
it  appears,  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  in  £urope. 


StatUHa     FopulmiUm,  etc. 
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THB  POPULATIOB  CENTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

be  eenter  of  the  Repablic,  aocordiog  to  »  CiDcinnati  writer  of  the  Timet,  is  jcwt 
i  of  the  Ohio  RiTer,  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  calculated  the  ceo- 
In  1790,  the  center  was  near  the  line  of  New  York  and  Adams  County,  Penn- 
aoia.  Then  it  passed  into  the  edge  of  Virginia,  bending  towards  the  South— then 
tided  north  into  PennsyWania ;  in  1840,  it  was  a  little  east  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and 
^0,  a  little  west  of  the  Ohio.  Its  course  is  said  to  be  towards  Dayton,  and  final- 
•"ward  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 

t«  comparative  population  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Lake  Basin  is  said  to  be  at 


OHIO  TALLET. 


Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  , 

tocky  

lessee  , 

•tern  Virginia  

•^em  Pennsylvania. 


1,500,000 
760.000 
760,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
800.000 
800,000 


Total. 


6,600,000 


LAKE  BASIN. 


Western  New  York.  . . 
Western  Pennsylvania 

ith  Ohio  

|th  Indiana  

|th  Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  


Total. 


800.000 
100,000 
600.000 
260.000 
260,000 
450,000 
860,000 

2,700,000 


portion  of  Alabama,  in  Valley  of  Tennessee,  belongs  also  to  the  Ohio  Valley  ; 
Im  do  some  other  small  distiicts. 

iodnnati  is  put  down  as  the  commercial  center  of  the  Ohio  Valley  now,  and  ever 
^main  so.  In  the  five  months  from  September  last,  the  Commerce  of  Cincinnati 
increased  60  per  cent  over  that  of  the  same  period  last  year. 


EMIORANTS  ARRIVED  AT  QUEBEC^  1848-52. 

lie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  arrived  at  Quebec  suice  1848 
tiaive: — 

1848.     1849.     18§0.     18§1.  18§l. 

rland.   6,034  8,980  9,887  9,677  9.276 

«od   16,582  28,129  17,976  22.881  16.988 

tiand   8,086  4,984  2,879  7,042  6,477 

terporU   1,842  968  701  1,106  1,184 

itinent   1,895  486  49  870  7,866 

ToUl   27,889     88,494     82,292     41,075  89,176 

t  will  be  seen  that  a  greater  number  have  arrived  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
•2  than  in  any  previous  year. 


SmORATION  FROM  THE  CLYDE. 

sabjoin  a  statement  of  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  Clyde  in  1851  and 
i2,  under  the  British  emi^ation  act : — 

mi  im. 

Australia   149  8,769 

Canada   8.904  8.635 

United  States   9.072  9,777 

Total   18,125  17,481 

tk  addition  to  the  above,  upwards  of  8,000  emigrants  passed  in  1862  to  Liveqfxwl 
mgh  the  hands  of  the  government  emigration  inspector  at  QUsgow,  to  join  enii- 
at  ships  at  Liverpool. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  EUROPEAN  WAR  UPON  OUR  COafUERCS. 
From  a  long  and  powerful  speech  made  by  Mr.  Oubdbn,  at  a  late  Peace  Mectkig  it 
llaochester,  which  was  attended  by  some  six  thousand  persons,  we 'take  the  foOoviof 
striking  paragraph  relative  to  the  effects  of  a  European  war  upon  Amerieui  Com- 
meree.  The  position  is  unquestionably  a  sound  one. 

Now  I  have  heard  a  great  d^al  of  trash  talked,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal  more 
written,  about  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  United  States  of  America,  if  we  de- 
clare war  with  France.  Don't  deceive  yourselves.  America  is  not  coming  to  put  her 
■elf  in  alliance  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  make  war  with  France.  (Cheers.)  If 
you  go  to  war  witli  France,  I  tell  you  what  the  United  States  will  do :  the  firrt  thin; 
they  will  do  will  be  to  assume  a  very  bold  attitude,  and  require  jfou  iwtaotlj  to 
abandon  that  right  of  search  which  was  claimed  and  exercised  during  the  last  wtr, 
and  was  left  an  optn  question  even  at  the  peace.  Now,  you  will  be  obliged  instantly 
to  renounce  the  right  of  visiting  American  vessels.  America  will  no  longer  allow  jou, 
with  her  tonnage  now  nearly  equal  to  your  own,  to  do  what  you  did  45  years  ago  with 
impunity;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence!  America  will  carry  on  the  Comoierte 
of  Europe.  Do  you  think,  with  your  navigation  laws  repealed — now.  I  invite  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  whose  organs  talk  so  glibly  of  war,  to  pay  attentioD  to  wbit 
I  say — do  you  suppose  that,  with  the  navigation  laws  repealed,  if  there  is  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  our  narrow  seas  swarm,  as  they  will,  with  privatem 
having  letters  of  marque — many  and  many  a  stout  steamer  built  on  the  Atlantic  shoiti 
coming  over  here  with  letters  of  marque  to  seize  as  prizes  your  njerchant  vessels'-iie 
you  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances,  an^^body  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  Mod 
one  ounce  of  freight  under  the  British  flag  I  Would  not  the  insurance  be  some  SO  or 
30  per  cent  more  than  the  insurance  of  some  American  ship  f  and  who  in  the  world, 
do  you  think,  could  carry  on  competition  in  any  commodities,  if  he  had  to  pay  SO  or 
80  per  cent  more  than  those  who  brought  their  goods  in  any  foreign  ship!  '^h»t 
must  be  the  effect  instantly  of  war  f  Your  ships  must  leave  your  harbors  and  go  lod 
enter  themselves  and  get  registered  either  as  American  ships,  or  Dutch  ships,  or  Him- 
burg  ships,  and  be  anything  but  Englihh  t^hips  ;  then  you  may  bring  yourct>mmoditiei 
here  under  some  other  flag,  and  what  will  become  of  the  shipwrights  uf  liverpoolt 
when  all  the  English  ships  are  gone  and  no  others  building?  They  may  follow ifa« 
■hips,  or  they  may  go  to  the  workhouse.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  what  will  follow  a  war; 
that  is  what  will  come  of  the  ''high  hand,"  and  pitching  into  France."  as  the  sajiif 
is.  (Laughter.)  And  right  well  would  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  deserve  sodi  a 
state  of  things,  if  they  sanction  such  a  course  of  policy  or  encourage  that  tone  of  the 
press  which  invites  provoc  \tiou  ami  war  of  that  kind.  Though  we  have  not  soffieteotly 
thought  of  what  a  war  would  do  for  ourselves,  have  you  ever  considered  what  elect 
it  would  have  upon  this  district,  this  busy  hive  which  sul>«ist8  entirely  upon  the  adm- 
try  that  is  employed  upon  the  raw  material  brought  from  abroad!  It  would  bes 
very  different  thing  to  throw  the  country  into  distress  now.  for  the  want  of  tberav 
material,  to  what  it  was  some  60  years  ago,  for  our  capital  has  increased  four  or  firt 
ii)ld,  and  our  consumption  of  the  raw  material  has  increased  some  eight  or  ten  fold 
from  what  it  was  in  those  days.  Don't  listen  to  those  papers  which  talk  about  pitd^ 
ing  into**  France,  and  donH  delude  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  United  S'stti 
will  ever  come  to  help  the  English  in  any  war  that  may  be  carried  on.  The  Aiaef* 
icans  are  too  shrewd  to  fight  other  peoples'  battles ;  when  you  find  them  fighting  it  will 
be  for  themselves.   (Cheers  and  Laughter.) 


THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  COFFEE  PLANT  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BERRf . 

The  Singapore  Free  Prett  recommends  the  use  of  the  coffee  leaf  an  a  suhstitot«  fi» 
the  berry.  The  seuitible  writer  appears*  t**  be  an  En^jlish  planter  of  the  Dtttefa  srttfc- 
ment  of  Padang,  in  Sumatra,  where  the  coffee  plant  has  been  call  ivated  fiir  sevff*! 
geoeratiooa,  and  where  it  is  now  produced  in  larger  quantity  and  of  better 
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ooDotry  of  the  Malayan  Islands,  Java  excepted.  The  coffee  plant  is  an 
irge  shrub,  which  yields  a  profusion  of  leaves,  and  bears  fruit  for  about 
"S.  The  leaf,  and  even  the  twigs,  have,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  same  8tima- 
Kbilarating  property  as  the  berry ,  and  its  habitual  use  by  the  natives  of 
,  agricultural  Malays  of  very  simple  habits,  and  little  amenable  to  inno^a- 
that  they  at  least  find  the  coffee  leaf  to  make  a  wholesome  and  agreealile 
The  intfiKluctiim  of  this  article  into  our  consumptum  would,  we  cannot 
g,  be  a  benefit  to  the  poor  and  to  our  colonial  planters.  In  order  to  render 
I  marketable  for  European  consumption,  we  fancy  the  best  mode  of  prep> 
cwsist  in  subjecting  them  to  the  same  kind  of  manipulation  as  tea  under- 
r  this  purpose  it  would  pn>bably  be  expedient,  at  first,  to  employ,  for  in- 
linese  skilled  in  the  art,  such  men  as  Mr.  Fortune  lately  broa^ht  from  th« 
ivinces  of  China,  to  Upper  India.  The  leaves  of  coffee,  neither  fleshy  or 
"e  even  more  easily  dried  than  those  of  the  tea ;  and  being  larger  and  more 
hile  the  plant  itself  is  more  easily  reared  than  tea,  and  embraces  a  much 
aphical  range,  it  is  certain  that  they  might  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  thao 
B«ihea.  It  may  be  added  that  the  leaves  so  prepared  would  not  be  amen- 
!har;^e  of  adulteration  so  often  urged  against  the  ground  berry.  The  sub- 
I  the  attention  of  planters,  traders,  and  consumers. 


A  FUNlfT  COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTION. 

ng  Reffitter  says  "  it  will  be  some  time,  if  not  longer,  before  we  shall 
echoes  of  our  quiet  sanctum  with  a  laugh  so  irrepressible  as  a  guffisiw 
1st  escaped  us,  at  a  mercantile  anecdote  inimitably  related  by  a  German 

How  living  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  sent  to  a  business  correspondent  at 
i-the-Oder.  a  large  consignment  of  cotton  stockings,  and  at  the  same  time, 
orrespondent  at  the  same  place,  an  equally  large  consignment  of  cotton 
:he  product  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  wrote  to  each  the  price  at 
were  to  sell,  but  the  sum  desii^nated  was  found  to  be  too  large,  of  which 
ok  oociision  to  inform  him.  He  yielded  a  little  in  his  demand,  but  still 
3  offer  fur  hid  fabrics.  Again  he  writts,  in  reply  to  other  letters  of  hia 
nts,  naming  a  yet  smaller  amount;  but  weeks  elapse,  and  yet  no  sales.  At 
rites  to  each  corre-^pondent  to  make  9ome  disposition  of  his  manofactures ; 
t  get  money  for  tbeui,  at  least  to  exchange  them,  no  matter  at  what  rea- 
itice,  for  any  other  goods.  Under  these  instructions,  the  stocking  factor 
be  nightcup- agent,  both  unknown  to  each  other  in  connection  with  their 
id**  names  his  views;'*  he  wishes  to  exchange  a  lot  of  superior  cottoo 
r  some  other  goods ;  he  is  not  particular  what  kind,  as  the  transaction  is 
who  is  desirous  of  *'  closing  his  stock.**  The  man  at  first  can  think  of 
ch  he  would  like  to  exchange  for  so  large  a  supply  of  stockings;  but  at 
;ht  thought  strikes  hiin.  *' I  have,**  said  he,  **a  consignment  of  cotton 
jm  an  old  correspondent,  which  I  shall  not  object  to  exchange  for  your 
The  bargain  was  soon  closed.  The  stocking- factor  wrt>te  b^tck  at  once 
at  length  been  enabled  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  his  principal, 
lianged  his  stockings  for  **  a  superior  article  of  nightcap,**  in  an  equal  quan- 
ie  was  as.'^ured  were  likely  to  oe  much  in  demand  before  a  great  while  1 
day  came  a  letter  from  the  nightrap-agent,  announcing  his  success,  and 

I  the  letter  was  a  big  bill  for  commissions  I  As  Yellowplush  would  say, 
:  gent's  feelinks.** 

A  BUSINESS  GIRL. 

ell  acquainted  with  a  youn?  and  very  handsome  g^rl,  says  the  accomplished 
»  MerchaiitH  Ledgrr,  who  has  the  principal  management  of  a  large  mer- 
>lishment  in  a  flourishing  country  town,  who  visits  different  cities  alone, 
sis,  purchases  supplies  of  dry  goi>ds,  hard  ware,  china,  groceries,  shoefi,  nick- 

II  multifarious  saleables  which  mak  ■  up  *'  a  stock  **  in  a  nii!*cenaneou<*  store, 
otes,  makes  contracts,  all  such  business  as  belongs  to  her;  and  we  have 
artied  that  she  has  sacrificed  one  iota  of  the  dignity,  admiratioo  and  re- 
i  are  her  just  due  as  a  young,  amiable,  and  very  pretty  womaOL, 
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MERCHANTS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS  19  HAVANA. 

HtBAM  Fuller,  Ei-q^  Editor  of  the  iVVi^  York  Mirror,  who  passed  a  few  weeb  in 
HavaDa  during  last  year,  in  one  of  his  interesting  series  of  letters,  says: — 

"  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nearly  all  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  Hunna 
are  native  Spaniards,  and  they  are  not  only  contente<l,  but  fanatically  devoted  to  Um 
Spanish  Government  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  came  to  Caba  as  adveotoren, 
and  began  life  as  clerks,  on  small  salaries.  .  After  accumulating  five  hundred  doUin, 
they  would  purchase  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  slave- tradmg  company,  and  io  the  euoree 
of  a  year  or  two,  receive  a  profit  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend,  amouoting  to  ten  thoo- 
sand  dollars,  which  sum,  re-mvested  in  the  same  business,  soon  made  them  miltioo* 
aires.  These  nabobs  then  generally  return  to  Spain  to  spend  their  ill-gotten  fortooet, 
leaving  a  crop  of  clerks  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  inhuman  predeoessori.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  some  of  our  New  York  *•  Merchant  Princely'' 
whiMse  sudden  wealth  has  been  attributed  to  the  sugar  business,  have  derived  tbeir 
largest  revenue  from  capital  slyly  invested  in  the  slave  trade.  Persons  who  ire  cnri- 
ous  in  such  matters  may  learn  further  particulars." 


ARCTIC  WHALE  HSHERT. 

Captain  Penny,  the  eminent  Arctic  navigator,  has  at  length  succeeded,  siys  the  Loo- 
don  Literary  Gazette,  in  forming  a  company  for  prosecuting  the  whale  fishery,  and 
fouodint?  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  designs  to  employ  pro- 
pellers in  whale  fishing  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Davis*  Straits.  A  colony  is  to  be 
fouoiled  in  the  inlet  known  as  Northumberland  Inlet,  or  Hogarth  Sound,  in  about  tbe 
same  latitude  as  Archangel.  In  this  locality  there  are  not  only  excellent  fiabiog 
grounds,  but  great  store  of  mineral  wealth,  especially  of  plumbago.  The  cooipuj 
will  send  out  two  screw  steamers  of  600  tons  each,  in  the  spring  months,  to  the  sew 
between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembia,  and  later  in  the  year  the  steamers  would  stsrt 
for  Hogarth  Sound,  so  as  to  arrive  there  before  August  They  would  remain  there 
until  the  ice  forms  in  November,  when  they  would  return  to  England  with  the  piodooe, 
leaving  the  settlers  to  prosecute  the  inshore  fishery,  and  store  up  the  proceeds  wit3 
the  return  of  the  steamers  in  the  spring. 

BRIEF  MENTION  OF  MOTHER  OF  PEARL. 

"Mother  of  pearl,"  says  Parker's  Journal,  "is  the  hard,  silvery,  brilliant inteiB^ 
layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters,  which  is  often  variegated  witi 
changing  purple  and  azure  colors.  The  large  oysters  of  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete 
this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  shell  available  to  the  purposes  of 
factures.  The  genus  of  shell  fi?h  called  Pentadince  furnishes  the  finest  pearls,  as  to 
as  the  mother  of  pearl ;  it  is  found  in  greater  perfection  round  the  coast  of  Cejko. 
near  Ormous,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Comorin,  and  among  some  of  the  Auftnlitt 
seas.  The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  do  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance,  but  upon  its  structure.  The  microscopic  wrinkles  or  furrows  which  na 
across  the  surface  of  every  slice,  act  upon  the  reflected  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  chromatic  effect  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that  if  we  take,  ▼i^^^ 
fine  black  sealing  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D'Arcet,  an  impression  of  molb« 
of  pearl,  it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother  of  pearl  is  very  deli»w 
to  work  ;  but  it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sometim^  ©J 
a  corrosive  acid,  such  as  the  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  and  it  is  polished  bj 
colcothars." 


CONTEMPT  OF  THE  BANK. 

A  shop  boy,  having  a  very  rustic  appearance  in  dres3  and  manners,  entered ooej^ 
the  banks  in  Dundee,  a  few  days  ago,  and,  thn>wing  a  sixpence  to  the  teller,  aeked' 
•*  A  sax  pence  worth  o' fard  ins."  The  teller  very  politely  replied,  "I  can't  do  it  * 
have  not  ho  many."  Shop  boy— **  Gie's  back  my  saxpence,  then,"  The  boy,  on  op* 
in^  the  (l(»or  to  leave,  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and,  staring  at  the  teller,  exelaimej 
"  Sic  a  bunk  1"  Next  day  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  same  bank,  and  on  being 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  clerks,  "  If  he  got  his  saxpence  worth  o'  £anliiisr  repoi" 
oootemptuouaiy,  **  Ay  did  L  I  got  theooi  in  a  Utde  pie-abop.** 
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l,^Tke  Dittriet  School  as  U  Wat,   By  the  Rev.  Wabrkn  Burton.   A  New  Edition. 

There  are  works  thrown  off  at  a  heat  which  the  writers  themselves  never  after- 
inuxb  equal,  which  take  the  world  by  surprise  and  defy  imitation  in  their  peculiar 
iMTta.  Such  was  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  such  Lockhart's  Valinus,  such  this 
life-like  sketch  of  the  ancient  New  England  School  Overflowing  with  quiet  humor, 
full-fraught  with  sympathy  for  childho^,  its  distinction  from  every  hotik  of  the  sort 
ii^  it  places  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  scene,  and  makes  it  all  move  before 
bim,  m  perfect  truth,  vet  vivid  life.  One's  own  hand  smarts  with  the  biting  ruler 
again,  or  aches  with  the  punishment  of  holding  the  big  Bible  at  arm's  length.  One's 
▼oiee  trembles  at  ^ing  through  the  word  of  terror  "  abomination,"  or  gets  hoarse  at 
defying  all  pauses  m  the  loud  reading  lesson.  Suddenly  the  scene  changes,  and  we 
are  leaping  like  young  colts  homeward,  or  absorbed  in  an  eventful  snow  ball  battle, 
«r  crouching  contentedly  over  the  simmering  dough-nut  The  rusticity  of  the  Ian- 
ffoage  adds  reality  to  its  descriptions.  City  youths  should  study  this  District  School, 
that  they  may  know  what  country  life  is ;  our  word  for  it,  they  will  thank  us  for  this 
introduction,  and  will  place  the  new  friend  by  the  side  of  old  Crusoe  as  a  treasure  not 
to  be  spared  from  the  library  of  youth. 

J. — General  HiBtory  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  AuouBTCS  Nkanosr.  Translated  from  the  first  revised,  and  altered  throughout 
according  to  the  second  edition.  By  Joseph  Torre y.  Third  Edition.  Vols.  8  and 
4.   Src,  pp.  628  &  650.   Boston  :  Crocker  <b  Brewster. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifrti  of  the  original  work.  This 
tlBDslation  of  Torrey  is  the  only  good  one  which  has  ever  been  made  of  Noander's 
grMt  work  on  church  history,  or  rather  we  should  say,  of  the  history  of  the  Chri«*tian 
TeligioQ.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  as  it  relates  to  the  true  character  of  this 
work  is  great.  For  the  author  regards  a  church  as  consisting  of  any  number  of  pcr- 
0OI1S  who  are,  in  heart  and  in  spirit,  one  in  love  and  obedience  to  God.  The  fundamen- 
tal point  of  work  therefore,  consists  in  a  history  of  the  development  through  centuries, 
of  tiiis  oneness  of  heart  and  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the  circum8tances,  con- 
ditioQ,  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from  the  earliest  period.  All  that  information 
which  is  comprised  under  the  term  of  a  church,  such  as  its  liturgy,  its  forms  of  prayer, 
its  officers  <bc.,  receives  no  further  mention  than  is  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his 
leading  idea.  Dr.  Neander  comes  under  that  class  who  are  now  generally  denominated 
"evangelical"  writers,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  comprises  all  who  believe  in  the 
looer  Ufa  of  Christianity.  These  volumes  contain  all  of  the  work  written  by  the 
•nthor.  It  was  his  design  to  have  added  another  volume,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Doubtless  much  material  was  collected  for  this 
purpose,  but  he  did  not  live  to  perform  the  task.  There  is  no  question  of  the  great 
Talue  of  this  work.  Its  accuracy,  its  masterly  ability,  its  calm  and  copious  argument 
apon  every  doubtful  point,  its  ricliness  of  learning,  and  sincere  and  honest  spirit,  place 
it,  in  our  estimation,  before  all  other  works  on  this  subject. 

t.'^Comparative  Phi/iiognomy,  or  Resemblances  between  Men  and  Animals,  By 
Jamks  W.  Redfield,  M.  D.  Illustrated  by  830  engravings.  8vo.  pp.  884.  New 
York :  Redfield. 

This  author  has  U9cd  wonderful  industry  to  develop,  or  to  point  out  the  resem- 
blances of  some  features  and  postures  of  men  of  peculiar  stamp  of  character  with  the 
features  and  postures  of  certain  classes  of  animals.  Some  or  the  resemblauces  are 
Tery  striking.  But  after  all  they  amount  to  nothing.  The  animal,  throughout  hII  the 
orders  of  its  kingdom,  has  resemblances.  So  it  is  with  the  orders  in  the  intellectual 
world,  or  vegetable  world.  These  mere  expressions  ot  features  are  curious  with  all 
those  who  would  like  to  see  how  much  some  men's  faces  resemble  those  of  dogs,  or 
bears,  or  birds,  or  frogs ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 

4. — ffonie  Treafnunt  for  Self  Abuxe.s.  A  practical  treatise.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D. 
ISmo.,  pp.  117.    New  York  :  Fowlers  <b  Wells. 

i^Ous  Howard :  Or  how  to  win  a  Wife,'  By  the  author  **  Minnie  Gray/'  Beauti- 
folly  illoBtrated  Svo.,  pp.  200.  Kew  York :  Garret  Oo. 
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6.  — Afemoin^  Journals,  and  Correnpondenee  of  Tkoma»  Moor^.    Edited  by  LoaD 

John  Rossell,  M.  P.   Parts  1  and  2.   New  York:  D.  Appletoo  ^  Co. 

The  memoirs  of  Ireland*s  noblest  poet,  compiled  from  his  own  journal  and  enrre- 
«pond(!nce,  forms  one  of  the  must  interesting  books  of  the  day.  Its  publiciitiGO  bu 
bneen  commenced  in  a  very  fine  style,  in  a  series  of  numbers,  by  the  Appletoos.  The 
editoriiihip,  by  I>»rd  John  Russell,  ctMisists  chiefly  in  a  coropilati<»D,  and  we  have  Moore 
speuking  and  writing  of  himself  at  every  pai^e  as  we  proceed.  The  iaterest  ud 
truthfulness  of  the  picture  of  the  poet  is  hightened  by  this  mode  of  preseniing  bim. 
The  numbers  thuA  far  are  full  of  aUraction,  and  one  lingers  over  the  teoder  letters  of 
Moore  io  his  mother  with  admiration  of  the  warm  and  pure  heart  of  the  aoD  aodtlM 
warm  and  confiding  affection  of  the  mother. 

7.  — Efifjlinh  Iternn :  Or  Microscopic  Views  of  England  and  EnglUhmen.   By  Miti 
F.  Wood.    12mo.,  pp.  861.   New  York :  D.  Appletoo  ^  Co. 

Few  young  writers  have  met  with  as  favorable  an  introduction  to  the  publk,  as  wn 
the  fortune  of  this  spirited  writer,  in  hi.«»  previous  volume  entitled  *•  Letters  from  tba 
Continent."  This  volume  i.4  equally  meritorious.  The  English  character  w  hindled 
with  unsparing  severity,  yet  with  a  rivid  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  factN  which 
adds  to  the  sting.  "  English  Writers,^'  "  Manners,"  **  Devotion  to  Dinner  "  **  Siipenpy 
Miracles,'*  and  many  other  peculiarities  in  the  original  ''John  Bullf'^are  i^wn  up  io^ 
that  style  which  it  has  been  customary  for  the  English  writers  to  apply  U>  Ameria' 
It  is  a  Ux)k  which  will  make  an  impression. 

8.  — The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  ;  or  good  in  all  and  none  all  good,    Bj  H  J.  Mcbnott. 

2  vols.    rimo.  pp.  S*J3  and  299.    New  York:  D.  Appletoo. 

Few  works  of  ficrion  which  have  recently  been  issued  are  more  deserring  of  psrii- 
sal  than  these  charming  volumes.  The  scenes  and  characters  which  are  delineated  io 
them  are  to  be  found  both  at  the  North  and  the  South ;  the  g<Kxl  and  the  bad  io  etch 
are  not  overlo<»ked.  There  is  no  work  on  Northern  or  Southern  life  so  just,  so  trutbfol, 
80  entitled  to  confidence,  and  yet  so  adorned  with  the  graces  of  literature,  as  this  one. 
At  the  same  time  it  U  highly  interesting  and  attractive. 

9.  — Lady  bird   A  Tale.    By  Ladt  GEoaorANA  Fullsrton.   Three  volumes  in  coa 

12mo.  pp.  328.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  pictures  of  English  life  which  will  always  be  read  with  pletiort 
and  profit.  The  elegant  cultivation  displayed  in  the  characters,  the  f  »rce  of  violfot 
positions  to  overcome  all  restraints,  and  the  tendency  of  the  pure  and  genial  iollo- 
ences  of  society  to  soften  and  elevate  its  members,  are  developed  in  these  p^^i 
through  the  network  of  an  interesting  and  attractive  story. 

10.  — i4  First  History  of  Greece,  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  18mo.  pp.  358.  New  Yoik: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  presented  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness  in  thtf* 
pages,  by  an  author  who  has  been  a  mo-t  successful  wnter  of  books  for  young  peopl*, 
as  well  as  others.   For  schools  and  academies  it  mast  be  a  very  desirable  work. 

11.  — Light  and  Shade;  or  a  Young  Artist,  A  Tale.  By  Ahna  Habriett  Dmit- 
12mo.  pp.  267.   New  York:  D.  Appleton. 

This  is  an  admirable  tale,  abounding  in  strong  and  impassioned  scenes,  some  of 
which  possess  uncommon  pathos.  It  represents  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  life  with 
great  truthfulness,  and  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  eloquence. 

12.  — Hints  to  a  Layman.    16mo.  pp.  67.    Philadelphia:  C.  Q.  Henderson. 

This  is  another  of  the  volumes  that  have  been  calleil  f«>rth  by  the  di«cuwioo  which 
has  been  excited  from  the  appearance  of  the  volume  entitled  *•  New  Themes  for  Pro- 
testant Clergy."  It  is  a  brief  work,  written  in  an  excellent  spirit^  and  alibiiughfa^ 
gesting  but  few  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  discussion,  it  is  worthy  to  be  read  with  tht 
others. 

18. — Family  and  School  Monitor  and  Educational  Catechism.  By  James  HsieiT.Ji^ 
late  Su|Hrriiitendeut  of  Common  Schools  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York.  KeW 
York :  (Jeorge  Savage. 

The  iiuthor  of  this  volume  seems  to  fully  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  teacm* 
and  attju  he^  to  all  the  faculties — physicid,. moral,  and  intellectual— ju^t  thatdegr«e» 
imp«irtance  that  each  requires  hr  ita  free'  and  fair  developmeot.  It  shooUi  M  • 
phioe  iu>t  only  m  lU  oar  MlbwA  Ubn^^ 
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14.— /Tirflofy  o/tke  State  of  Nno  York,  By  John  Romitx  Bbodbxad.  87a  pp.  801. 
New  York  :  Harper  A  BrcM. 

Mr.  Brodhead  dividen  the  history  of  New  York  into  four  prto.  The  first  opens 
iriUi  iU  diMSuvery  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  and  closes  with  ito  seizure  by  the  English  in 
1664.  It  oomprises,  also,  the  early  history  uf  New  Jersey,  Dttluware,  and  Penn!*yl- 
rania,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  Mas^hui«etts,  Rhode  I-^Und,  and  Coiioecticut.  The 
•eoiifui'  begins  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  in  16H4,  and  ends  with  the  cession 
ot  Canada  to  the  English  in  1763,  by  which  all  the  Northern  Colonies  in  America  be- 
nme  subject  to  the  Britii^h  crown.  1  he  third  reaches  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1768  t«i  the  inauguration  of  Wanhington  as  Pref*ident  of  the  United  States  in  1789. 
TIms  fourth  embnices  the  annuls  of  the  State  frotu  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Ouremment  The  present  volume  contains  the  fir!»t  <»f  these  peri(»ds,  during  which 
many  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  elements  of  New  York  had  their  origin. 
The  author  ha[s  enjoyed  rare  opportunitiei*  for  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  he  has 
impruTed  them  to  the  best  advantage.  His  official  position  secured  for  him  access  to 
t^ery  quarter  worthy  vf  research.  The  commencement  of  the  work  is  adequate  to 
the  expectations  raii4d  by  the  facilities  afforded,  nnd  the  result  will  doubtless  be  a 
kittury  in  which  the  citiaens  uf  the  State  may  justly  feel  a  degree  of  pride. 

16. — Hintory  of  the  United  States  frotn  the  D'mcovery  of  the  American  Continent, 
By  Geo.  BA!«caoirT.  Vol.  6.  870.,  pp.  459.  Boston  :  Little  &  Urown. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  extend  through  the  period  from  1763  to  1766,  when 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  came  int  )  existence,  more  particu- 
lariy  the  Stamp  Act  Introductory  to  thesie  important  measures,  the  volume  presents 
a  survey  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  e-pecially  of  the  European  mind,  its  inde- 
paodenoe  in  judgment  and  its  political  principles.  To  this  follows  a  sur>'ey  of  Eng- 
Luid  an<l  its  dependencies,  upon  which  the  more  important  subjects  connected  with 
our  own  hi»tory  are  brought  forward  in  due  order.  The  reaiier  is  constantly  forced  to 
admire  the  clear  and  distinct  manner  in  which  popular  principles  are  held  up  to  view, 
aod  their  progress  and  expression  i^*  traced  from  period  to  period.  All  this  is  clothed 
in  rich  and  flowing  diction,  and  embelli^hed  with  passages  of  striking  eloquence,  which 
makes  this  work,  in  truth,  the  Hintory  of  the  United  Sutes. 

16.  — Ilatid-booke  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Antronomy.  By  DioNTsrcs  Lardnkr. 
Second  course — Heat,  M  ignetism,  C  wnmon  Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity,  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  two  huudred  engravings  on  wood.  Timu.  pp.  450.  Phila- 
delphia. Lea  and  Blanchard. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics  without  pur- 
suing them  through  their  mathemntieal  consequences  and  details.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly designed  to  inform  m  physical  and  mechanical  science,  the  medical  and  law  ntu- 
d«nt,  the  eiigmeer  aud  arlisan,  a^  well  as  persons  who  have  entered  upon  the  active 
duties  <»f  life,  and  are  stilJ  desirous  to  retain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral truths  of  physics. 

17.  — Chemical  Field  Lectures  for  Agriculturists.  By  Dr.  Julius  A.  STocxnARDT. 
Translated  from  the  German.  E  lited.  with  notes,  by  James  E.  Te8Chxmacukr. 
12mo.,  pp.  242.    Cambridge  :  John  Bartlett 

Id  these  pages  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  agriculture,  which  have  for  the 
last  few  years  been  prominent  subjects  of  discussion,  are  treated  with  much  ability. 
Ooe  of  the  chief  among  these  is  the  use  and  value  for  vegeUition  of  nitrogen,  in  its 
practical  form,  ammonia.  The  author's  views  on  the  principal  points  of  the  prepara- 
tion, action  and  values  of  manures,  their  con!«43lidation  and  perfect  protection  have  been 
hi|;hly  approved.  To  these  may  be  added  his  exposition  of  the  value  of  guano,  the 
milueuce  of  ita  residuum  as  a  food  for  cattle  and  a  maniTC. 

1%.-^ Chamber^  Pocket  Miscellany.    Vols.  8,  9.  and  10.    16mo.,pp.  179,  180,  186. 

B'laton:  Gould  &  Lincoln.   New  York :  Adriance  Sherman. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  complete  in  itself.  Their  contents  are  miscellaneous,  but 
quite  interesting  and  instructive  ft»r  general  readers.  They  are  well  written,  carc- 
niHy  and  judiciously  prepared,  aud  of  the  same  meritorious  order  as  Chambers'  other 
popular  publications. 

19. — A  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit;  Containing  her  Previous  History  and  Recent 
JHscoveries.  By  Mrs.  S.  Luai.   ISmo.,  pp.  197.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
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20.  — Spain :  Her  Inttitutions,  Polities,  and  Public  Mm.   Bj  8.  T,  Waujb.  nma, 
pp.  899.   Bostoo:  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  are  richer  in  their  resonrces  than  Spain.  Bat  in  the 
hands  of  her  present  rulers  she  will  steadily  grow  more  coniemptible.  Hiis  iras  Ni- 
poleon's  opinion,  and  time  has  only  served  to  conficm  its  trath.  UnUl  the  popniv 
element  is  allowed  to  spread  through  all  ranks  and  orders,  there  will  be  little  to  in- 
terest or  instruct  the  American  within  her  borders.  The  yolome  before  as  b  quite  coa* 
mendible  as  a  book,  and  presents  thing.^i  to  us  as  they  appear  to  a  somewhat  dbM»- 
sionate  eye ,  but  the  author  has  not  studied  or  perhaps  understood  his  sukject,  and  hk 
book  falls  very  far  short  of  what  a  work  on  Spain  should  be . 

21.  — Ruth.    A  Novel.   By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton."   12nio.,  pp.  400.  Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed  <fr  Fields. 

This  is  a  tale  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  exhibits  the  strength  and  fortitode 
imparted  by  correct  principles,  enabhng  their  possessors  to  encounter  the  struggles  of 
life  with  success,  while  those  who  are  devoid  of  them  are  too  often  borne  down  in  tlM 
strife.  It  also  presents  us  with  many  pleasing- pictures  of  the  g^race  and  mellowncsi 
produced  in  the  true  and  genial  spirit,  by  the  lessons  of  the  world.  The  style  bcleir 
and  forcible,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  well  maintained. 

22.  —Es8ai/8  on  the  Poeti  and  Other  Englith  Writeri,   Bj  Thos.  D«  QuracxT.  12ma, 
pp.  296.^  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

The  essays  in  this  volume  treat  of  the  poetryof  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Gold- 
smith, Pope,  and  the  prose  of  Godwin,  Foster,  Hazlitt,  and  Landor.  They  are  writta 
in  that  same  thoughtful  and  pleasant  style  which  is  peculiar  to  this  admirable  writer. 
We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  bringing  out  the  charming  worb 
of  De  Quincey  in  such  an  excellent  taste.  His  rank  among  the  modem  British  Emj- 
ists  is  deservedly  high ,  and  his  writings  possess  an  interest  which  is  neither  momcs- 
tary  or  evanescent. 

2Z.—The  PotHeal  Works  of  Henry  Al/ord.  12mo.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  FieWa 
These  poems  are  mostly  fragmentary,  and  have  been  written  at  different  periodi 
during  many  years.  Some  of  them  possess  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  skill  io 
expression,  while  ther  are  others  which  appear  quite  diluted  and  feeble.  The  toI- 
ume  should  be  thoroughly  revised  and  extensive  portions  of  it  omitted,  as  of  no  Wfxt 
merit  th;ui  cords  of  pot;try  which  issue  from  the  American  preM,  and  are  writteo  bf 
native  authors.  The  author  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  republication  in  thii 
country. 

24. — 7'he  Holy  Bible,  According  to  the  Donay  and  Rhemish  Versums^  toitk  Hat/ietXt 
Notes  Complete.   Nos.  8  and  9.   New  York :  Dunigan  <b  Bros. 
Thi8  is  probably  the  finest  edition  of  the  Bible  which  has  been  issued  in  this  ana- 
try.   The  paper  is  excellent,  the  type  large  and  distinct,  and  the  plates  and  embel- 
lishments very  fine. 

26. — Heari-Drops  from  Memory  s  Urn.   By  Miss  S.  J.  C.  WniiTLiSKT.  Stol, 
New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  <fe  Co. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  large  number  of  brief  poems,  many  of  which  bars  ip- 
peared  before  in  print  The  author  of  them  is  a  copious  and  snceeasful  writer,  iM 
has  (lone  great  service  to  her  sex  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mothers*  Mogaaine.  Her  poemi 
pos"se^8  much  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  are  always  elevated,  por^i 
and  excellent  in  thought.  They  must  doubtless  find  a  cordial  welcome  among  heron- 
merous  friends. 

^6.— Guide  to  Roman  History,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Clom  of  the  Western 
Empire.   By  Rev.  J.  R.  Brkwer.    18mo.,  pp.  474.   New  York:  CL  S.  Franda 
The  works  of  Dr.  Brewer  have  been  highly  commended  abroad,  for  their  excefleot 

adaptation  to  educational  purpo.<es.   This  Roman  history  has  been  revised  aodnit^ 

to  u:ie  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

21.— The  Ocean  Born.    A  Tale  of  the  Southern  Seas.  By  Stuaet  A.  Codjcu*  Si*, 
pp.  100.   New  York  :  Bunce  &  Brother. 

28.—  Ugly        :  Or  the  Neglected  One,  and  the  Pet  Beauty  and  Mer  TaUi.  Bj  Ibt 
Caeoums  Lu  Hum.  8vo.,  pp.  869.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Petmoo. 
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9. — Annual  of  Seitwttjle  JDitcovery  ;  or,  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for 
1853.  Exhibitinff^  mrMt  Important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Mechan- 
ics, Useful  Arts,  rfatural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology.  Z<M>logy, 
Botany,  Mineralqgj,  Geology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  &c.  Edited  by  David  A. 
WxLLS,  A.  M.   ISmo.,  pp.  4 11.   Boston :  Gould  d:  Lincoln. 

This,  the  fourth  anmial  volume  of  "  Scientific  Discovery,"  similar  in  desi^  and  char- 
eter  to  the  Englii^h  Year-Book  of  Facts,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  informHti(»n  on 
be  TariouB  topicn  indicated  in  th6  title-page  quoted.  The  T^hole  is  classified  and  ar- 
iDged  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Appended  to  the  volume,  we  are  furnitthed  with  a 
ist  of  recent  scientific  publications,  classified  list  of  patents,  brief  obituaries  of  emi- 
lent  scientific  men,  notes  on  the  pr(>gress  of  science  during  the  year  186*2,  <ibc.  Among 
ther  matters  of  interest  in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts,  the  editor  has  iutnxlucea 
mr  description  of  **  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,**  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
lablished.   It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

>0. — Philip  Doddridffc^  hi$  Life  and  Lahortt :  a  Centenary  Memorial.  By  Jon!f 
Stoughton.  With  an  introductory  chapter  by  James  G.  Miall.  12mo.  pp.  222. 
Boston  :  Gould  A  Lincoln. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  rather  extensive  sketch  of  the  leading  circumstances  in  the 
ife  of  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  much  eminence  among  the  Congregational 
irder  of  Christians  in  England  a  century  ago.  All  who  find  pleasure  in  perusing  the 
ires  of  men  of  piety  will  welcome  its  appearance. 

Blw — The  Finland  Family ;  or  Fancies  taken  for  Facts.  A  Tale  of  the  Past  for  the 
Present.  By  Susan  P.*  Cornwell.  16mo.  pp.  292.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
In  these  pages  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  illustrate  the  value  and  beauty 
of  practical  piety,  by  an  attractive  exhibition  of  its  salutary  influence  amid  the  daily 
duties,  and  cares,  and  common  incidents  of  life.  For  this  purpose  she  has  selectea 
tiiat  peculiar  phase  of  mental  habits  by  which  laDcies  are  often  taken  for  facts,  or  in- 
ddents  common  to  daily  life  are  regarded  as  omens  of  good  or  ill  to  thoce  before  whom 
they  occur. 

82. — The  Summer  and  Winter  of  the  Soul.  By  Rxv.  Erskine  Nealx,  M.  A.  16ma 
pp.  281.   New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  title  of  this  vcdume  is  chosen  to  designate  instances  in  the  lives  of  the  devoted 
and  the  self-denying,  of  spiritual  declension  and  of  spiritual  triumph,  which  may  serve 
to  act  as  beacons,  warning  the  self  confident,  and  cheering  the  desponding.  Some  of 
tlie  instances  presented  arc  those  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  Irving,  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mrs . 
Sherwood,  Frands  Jeffrey,  Caroline  Fry,  John  Sterling,  <&c. 

J3. — A  Fortnight  in  Ireland.  By  Sir  Francis  IIead,  12mo.  pp.  210.  New  York  : 
O.  P.  Putnam. 

This  tour  in  Ireland  is  marked  with  all  the  peculiar  traits  of  its  author.  Rapid, 
obeerrant,  pointed,  and  practical,  the  author  seizes  upon  the  strong  points  of  Irish  life, 
and  sets  them  before  us  with  much  vividness  and  force.  This  volume  forms  one  of 
the  numbers  of  Putnam's  Semi-monthly  Library. 

84. — Punch's  Prize  Novelists:  the  Fat  Contributor— Travels  in  London,  Ac.  By 
Wif .  M.  Thackxeav.    12mo.  pp.  306.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 
Thackeray's  pen  loses  none  of  its  rich  and  genuine  humor  in  these  his  latest  cflortt. 

They  are  as  lively  and  agreeable  as  any  thing  he  has  written. 

S6. — Anna  Hammer.   A  Talc  of  Contemporary  German  Life.   Translated  from  the 
German.   By  A.  II.  Guernsey.   8vo.,  pp.  127.   New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
One  of  Harpers'  library  of  select  novels  and  a  great  story. 

Ze.'-The  British  Colonies.  By  R.  M.  Martin.  Parts  40  and  41.  New  York :  John 
Tallis  <fe  Co. 

The  embellishments  of  thrpc  numbers ccntiFt  of  a  map  of  "  South  -Africa"  and  rne 
of  Natal  and  Kaffraria."  The  subject  of  the  text  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  G004]  Hope.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable 
work  on  the  British  Colonies  before  the  public 

87. — Mr,  Brown's  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  about  Town*   ISma  pp.  266. 
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88.  — The  Canada  Director jf :  contoinini;  tin.'  Xtinies  of  the  Profpiwirtnal  anH  Bu-b;«J 
Men  of  every  Dt'^cription  in  the  Cities.  Townii,  and  princi|ial  Vill.<;^e>4  of  CAiiii  ir, 
togHiher  wi'h  II  crwnplete  Piwt-OfTu'e  Directory  of  ihe  l*n»vince;  a  l)in  c-i  rv  u 
Puhlic  Offices  Oflicor*".  nnd  Inslitutimis  ;  a  variety  of  Stati>lii!al  and  I'uii.n.i  rri 
Tjiblt's  exhihilin|jj  the  I\ipu1ati«jn,  Trade,  venue.  Expenditure".  In-jMjri-i,  EijMrt.. 
Public  Works  of  Canada,  ami  a  varii-ty  c>f  other  llM'ful  Infunnatitin  bm'.^Mii  'jcvn 
tA>  No  vein  tier,  1851.    By  Koukut  W.  8.  M.\ckay.    Montreal:  John  L.ivrll. 

The  title-page  quoted  al)ove  ^ives  a  concise  and  at  the  liaui*.'  tirno  c<mipreh>-n>iri- 
idea  of  the  conti-riti?  ami  character  of  thi«*  work.  Its  value,  in  view  of  o<»!iii!:..r- 
cial  and  otlier  rel  licms  to  the  ciiizcns  of  the  United  States,  U  ^carcely  in  ii;  j-ti 
ance  than  t«>  the  peojile  of  the  Uriti.sh  J'roviiices.  It  is  evidently  prepHn-d  wi.l.  u  u'r 
care,  and  ir>  detail?*  inuy  be  relied  upon  for  thtir  accuracy.  Tliu  conipih-r.  H  -'-  r;  W 
Stewart  Mackay,  Krq.,  w.is  the  fir>t  lt»  intnKlufe  anythinjf  in  the  fnrrn  i^f  a  tlin  r-n 
into  Canada,  'hie  Montreal  Diiectory  was  established  by  t)t:it  i;^en!lenia'i  in  \ht  \ 
and  C'tntinueil  annually.  The  Quebec  City  Directory  is  publi*<he(l  nnre  in  t^c  y  -.r* 
His  other  Will ks  on  Canada  and  Canailian  >ultjeci6  are,  we  believe,  v. ell  kiu.viil 
those  who  t:ike  any  interest  in  such  matters. 

89.  — 71ic  ylm^rican  S/ave  Ottie  hi  Thiortiand  Pravtice  ;  its  Distinctive  Feattir^.^  ^ll'^r.■ 
b>  ir^  Sratute.'),  Judicial  DeeiMons,  and  lUustrutivc  Faet!^  Uy  Wn  i.iam  Htmn  ii. 
author  of  the  "  Democracy  of  Christianity,"  and  **lliatury  of  Slavery  aul  Aii:i 
Slavery." 

Tlic  anihor  of  this  work  ha'<  broujjht  toi^ethor,  under  di-tinct  head:^.  Ih.*  laws  ..'f  ilip 
Beveral  slave  States,  and  the  deci-mnsi  ot  courts  relalinij:  to  shivery  in  th-;  l  -  : 
State:*;  but  thi:«  i-i  not  all,  he  has  seen  tit  to  comment  upon  and  il!u>tr.iri*  tlie-"- 
and  «lecir»iong  in  a  manner  that  carmoi.  fail  of  eliciting  from  the  frient|<  «tf  ihe  •|  •^  ': 
liar  in>titution  "  the  severest  denunciation.  Stripped  of  thisextrani-ou!*  m.itrrr.  \v>.ii\ 
would  of  eourtte  impair  the  interest  of  the  work  iu  the  judjtj^ment  of  tin*  AImmii  -ii  v. 
it  mi^iit  be  u:<eful  to  tho?c  who  wish  to  understand  the  precise  beuriiitr>i  of  (he"^l!JVv 
Code."  As  it  is,  we  imai^ine  the  circulation  of  the  work  will  In;  in  a  LTe.it  im  t-ur 
contiiied  to  tlie  anti -^lavery  portion  of  the  public.  But  we  have  said  eimuu'h  «[»*.! 
delivntf:  topic  here  treated — .^houllI  we  t'ay  iuf»re.  it  would  |K*rhaps  di-plca^e  Imiij  muv« 
of  "our  pari&h/*  and  that  might  cost  u<«  the  hiss  of  a  few  readcn*. 

40.  — Thr  Sfonf9  of  Vmire — T/w  Fonndnt'ntux.  IJy  John  Ri'skim.  With  illu*trjti  a- 
drawn  by  the  author.    8vo.  pp.  4;i5.   New  York:  John  Wiley. 

In  the<i'  pjiiios*  will  be  found  a  very  accurate  and  relia>>le  account  of  tlie  ck-  iH*  f-f 
caily  Veneti.m  architecture.   The  author  i;}  of  opinion  that  n»»  buildini;  in  \kw 
raised  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  fn-e  from  e-*senti«il  ctianjjres  i:i  i  \.v  r 
more  of  its  tlJo^t  iuqHTtxnt  features.    Many  of  thtMU  presient  examp'ro  i>f  thr-i* 
four  dirterent  styles,  ami  in  many  hi>tancert  the  re^t«•rati(Hil*  or  ad'iiiHUH  l.:ivi- frr::  !!J 
ally  repl:uN'«l  the  entii(»  .«!tructiire  of  the  ancit-nt  fabric.   The  early  Veni-tiun  ar  l 
tcciure  il  u-frales  the  history  of  the  houtliern  (Gothic.    The  text  i.-*  afc.'nqui.iini  v'-' 
numerous  iIlu^t^ation:4  in  line  mi  zzotint.  on  steel,  wiih  mixed  iilhograph.s  and  v<---i 
cubi,  ;m  9eeme<l  best  buited  to  the  Kubjnct. 

41.  —  Tlie  Art- Journal  for  Ftbruary.    New  York  :  George  Virtue  ife  Co. 

The  embelli'^hment.-*  of  this  numljor  con<i*.t  of  two  plat^'^  entitled  *'  Fair  Time '"»'■'> 
"The  Anifler  Home,"  from  pictures  in  the  Vernon  (iallery  ;  also"  Westminster  L^ri  'i.'J-. 
"An  Arti-it  Ramble  from  Antwerp  to  Home,''  and  a  htr|*e  number  of  tintly  exiCtiv*- 
cutii,  all  of  which  display  that  elei^rtnce  of  ta:<te  which  characterize-)  this  J'lunui- 

42.  —  The  Hot  If  Bihte,  accordhtfj  to  the  Donatf  and  Jihnnhh  Vf.rxlont^  wiih  //nii'"^  ' 
Xutts  Cotujdttc.    No.  h).   New  Y(»rk:  L3uni^an  »t  UroiluTs. 
ThittLsoneof  the  finest  edition:*  f>f  the  Scriptures  which  haa  been  i<Mii  J  in  1^ 

country.    The  text  i.s  brought  down,  in  this  number,  to  "King^,  4.'*    KsichnuniUr  j 
einbelli:<h<'d  with  a  very  handsome  plale. 

A2.-Ji*'!fd'trKlllnstrati'jn:iofS/iaf:/tjK'arc.    Part  30.    New  York:  S.  Sj-^iomr. 

In  this  nundicr  we  have  the  liih'-pajre,  the  preface,  Rnil  the  contents  of  tlii- "■f''^'' 
did  work,  and  a  large  plate  of  "Queen  Charhitte''  of  Ens^land.  The  *i»tin'  "  'i'* 
form  one  of  the  nio>t  expensive  an<l  Kiiccos^stul  attempts  Ut  illuslrateShak^pea^l■»^"''■ 
Las  ever  been  made.  The  lestor.ition  of  thi*  original  (dates  hjui  betn  vcrv  per.'Ki 
and  the  st^  le  in  which  they  bavo  been  publiirbed  ia  truly  superb. 
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Art.  I.— HISTORY  OP  TEE  EfiClISn  RARWiTS* 

Railroads,  as  everybody  has  sagely  observed,  belong  entirely  to  the 
Present  Day  ;  Yesterday  has  no  claim  whatever  to  proffer  in  regard  to  either 
their  rearing  or  their  paternity.  Born  and  bred  in  This  Age — the  offspring 
of  the  very  period  to  which  they  have  given  name  and  character — nursed 
hy  the  tender  hands  of  yet  Living  projectors,  and  pushed  to  their  existing 
development  by  a  race  of  enthusiasts  and  capitalists  whose  grandfather 
generation  was  ours,  also,  they  are  still,  and  for  a  time  yet  will  be,  regarded 
among  the  newest  of  the  great  triumphs  achieved  by  the  Invention  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century — as,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  juvenilities  of  Modern  Pro- 
gress. The  Slow  Coach  has  not  yet  become  dilapidated  under  its  shed,  nor 
has  the  deep  rut  of  its  wheels  been  obliterated  from  the  old  mail-route.  There 
are  hundreds,  who  by  whatever  occasion  recurring  to  their  former  journey- 
ings,  are,  on  even  the  most  public  routes,  at  once  afflicted  with  the  uneasy 
motion  of  the  straining  vehicle,  as  it  jogs  along  over  the  unequal  roaa, 
tareepin^  lazily  up  steep  hill-sides  and  rolling  swiftly  down  to  the  bottom  of 
deep  vales.  They  shudder,  yet,  as  they  are  brought  to  the  middle  of  the 
trembling  old  bridge  they  have  so  often  crossed  at  the  risk  of  their  necks ; 
and  shiver,  when  they  remember  the  painful  cold  of  the  long  way,  and  of 
the  wallo wings  they  were  obliged  to  make  on  foot  through  the  huge  snow- 
drift%  in  which  both  stage  and  horses  were  sometimes  almost  impassably 
imbedded.  They  feel  acutely,  still,  the  unhealed  ear-lacerations,  the  inces- 
sant infliction  for  hours  and  days,  of  elderly  ladies  with  a  very  jagged  treble, 
and  of  respectable  old  gentlemen  whose  personal  histories  were  illimitable 

*  A  nistoiy  of  the  Eoglish  RaHway ;  its  Social  Relations  and  Revelations.  1820-45.  By  Jovm 
Prascis.  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Bank  of  England-its  Times  and  Traditions  ;**  snd  **Chro»> 
liolM  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange.''  2rols.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green  At  Loaf- 
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in  adventure  and  experiment,  and  whose  ancient  maxima,  trifling  anecdote!^ 
and  milkj  witticisms  were,  severally,  legion.  They  feel,  too,  the  heavy 
gloom  of  the  wearying  silence,  that,  at  other  times,  reigned  for  miles  and 
miles,  when  every  passenger  seemed  to  cherish  his  lacitumity  as  dearlj  ai 
his  honor ;  and  startle  again  from  this  determined  lethargy,  at  the  excite- 
ing  incident  of  an  ifpse/,  that  dread  of  all  stage- wayfarers,  in  which,  if  the 
more  serious  accidents  of  killing  or  the  breaking  of  bones  did  not  cecor, 
there  were,  at  least,  bruised  heads,  sprained  wrists,  merciless  disfigarcment 
of  new  chapeaus  and  best  bonnets,  and  such  sudden  shaking  up  of  the  whole 
internal  system  of  the  whole  little  coach-community,  and  such  dreadful  agi- 
tation of  their  nervous  system,  as,  ahogether,  were  not  recovered  of  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey,  however  long  that  might  be.  The  coachman  him- 
self, not  only  survives,  but  is  the  actual  driver  of  the  iron  horse,  or  officiates 
as  conductor  or  breakman,  and  different  as  his  clothes  and  hia  character  ap- 
pear from  what  they  were,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  bis  identity  !» 
easily  found.  Yon  shall  see  in  his  garret  or  as  the  plaything  of  his  child- 
ren, the  very  whip,  perfect  io  handle,  lash,  and  snapper,  which  he  flourished 
so  briskly  on  the  coach-box,  and  the  same  big  bat  and  long  cape  in  which 
he  took  his  frequent  perch. 

Yet,  youthful  as  is  this  robust  Iron  Way,  and  fresh  aa  is  the  strength  of 
its  invincible  Carriage,  its  career  has  already  attained  an  historic  importaoce. 
The  Statistics  of  railways  have  been  for  some  years  sufficiently  copious  for 
Tolumes  of  such  magnitude  as  McCulioch  would  not  disdain  to  compile; 
but  their  story  has  now  likewise  obtained  an  expansion  that  may  rival,  not 
the  records  merely  of  the  most  venerable  inventions  and  arts,  but  the  anoals 
even  of  empires.  Nay,  so  abundant  is  the  material  that  a  segment  onlj  of 
the  field  has  found  a  journalist,  who  has  filled  two  very  respectable  octavos 
of  above  300  pages  each,  from  the  "  History  of  the  British  K^lway  "  alone. 
It  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  faithful,  and  therefore,  of  course,  an  instmctird 
work,  and  although  the  further  development  of  the  railway  system  will  oc- 
casion, within  a  few  years,  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  history,  it  is  «till,  in 
the  meantime,  deserving  attentive  perusal.  From  the  facts  in  these  volamei, 
we  proceed  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  very  interesting  history  of  the  inter- 
nal communication  of  England. 

In  his  first  chapters,  Mr.  Francis  gives  a  history  of  early  English  Loco- 
motion. The  first  Roads  in  England,  by  which,  of  course,  he  means  the 
first  broad  regular,  permanent  avenues,  in  distinction  from  the  ungraded 
natural  or  chance  pathways  before  used  by  the  Britons,  were  laid  oat  hj 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  Island.  These  torn 
were  cut  out  to  facilitate  the  march  of  their  troops,  and  to  connect  their 
fious  camps.  In  the  following  period  of  the  dark  ages,  roads,  if  such  conld 
be  said  to  exist,  were  extremely  rude  and  dangerous.  "  The  age  of  chivaliy 
was  a  terrible  era  for  the  wayfarer."  Long  journeys  were,  at  that  time, 
performed  on  horseback,  a  sort  of  carriage  being  only  occasionally  used, 
feeside  the  natural  dangers  of  the  way,  which  ffi  described,  were  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  the  roads  were  infested  by  outlaws  whose  castles  were 
in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  whose  dungeons  were  the  receptacle  of  the 
plunder  obtained  on  the  highway,  and  often  the  grave  of  the  plundered. 
Journejing  was  then  a  terror  which  few  wished  to  encounter;  the  fearin- 
spired  piety  of  the  road  exceeded  that  of  the  sanctuary  ;  more  fervent  pnj' 
era  were  heard  for  safety,  on  huge,  desolate  Salisbury  plain  than  were  ever 
breathed  in  its  fine  cathedral."   In  spite  of  all  the  efiTorta  of  kings,  nobleii 


Bid  abbots,  these  freebooters  maintained  their  disagreeable  surveillance  of  the 
dghwajs,  and  while  some  of  the  nobility  and  priesthood  were  obliged  to 
Mome  themselves  tributary  to  them,  others  of  those  classes  found  an  interest 
D  conciliating  their  power  by  a  league.  These  desperate  men  have  become 
mmortalized  in  romance. 

In  the  twelfth  conturj,  the  proceeds  of  a  stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  were 
MB  than  the  cost  of  a  visit  from  Salisbury  to  London.  In  the  fourteenth 
lentury,  the  fare  by  horse  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  m$B  sixpence ;  from 
buthward  to  Rochester,  twelve  pence.  During  Watt  Tyler's  insurrection, 
be  mother  of  Richard  II.  went  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  in  one  day,  but 
ler  speed  was  stimulated  by  fear,  as  she  **  never  durst  tarry  on  the  way." 
Twenty  miles  a  day  was  considered  good  traveling  at  this  time ;  and  the 
lerald  of  the  king  of  Scotland  was  allowed  forty  days  to  proceed  from  Lon- 
lon  to  the  border. 

So  late  as  the  10th  century  the  roads  were  so  tortuous  and  difficult,  the 
nachines  for  carriage  of  goods  so  rough,  the  transportation  so  costSy,  and 
he  exactions  of  the  nobles  and  abbots  on  those  parts  of  the  roads  passing 
heir  estates,  so  onerous,  that  while  scarcity  of  food  prevailed  in  one  district 
>f  England,  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth  rotted  in  another  not  very  dis^ 
ant.    It  was  easier  and  less  expensive  to  convey  merchandise  from  London 

0  Lisbon,  than  from  Norwich  to  Londcs^  At  this  time  many  of  the  streets 
nren  of  London  were  almost  impassable. 

The  first  English  coach  was  built  in  1565,  by  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  Du- 
ing  the  sixteenth  century,  roads  were  first  made  the  subjects  of  legislative 
mactment,  and  the  initiative  was  taken  in  those  laws,  under  which  the  roads 
)f  the  country  have  been  brought  into  a  system,  and  the  locomotive  acom- 
nodation  of  the  public  made  a  prominent  care  of  the  government. 

To  show  how  difficult  is  always  the  introduction  of  reform,  the  people  of 
England  opposed  with  bitter  antipathy,  the  first  efforts  of  the  legislature.  It 
irae  long  before  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  tolls  on 
he  roadb,  and  to  be  taxed  otherwise  for  their  improvement  The  acts  of 
he  government  were  deemed  an  insufferable  tyranny,  and  if  there  were  any 
oad-reformers  among  the  people,  they  were  undoubtedly  decried  as  pesti- 
BDt  radicals,  who  designed  the  destruction  of  society.  It  must  be  remem- 
ered  that  this  state  of  the  roads  of  England,  and  this  state  of  public  feel- 
ig  in  regard  to  their  improvement,  existed  so  late  as  the  brilliant  epoch  of 
(oeen  Elizabeth,  when  the  power  of  England  was  felt  over  the  whole  world, 
rhen  her  superiority  in  civilization,  arts,  and  Commerce,  was  acknowledged, 
nd  when  such  men  lived  as  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  and  Bacon.  No  doubt 
logland  compared  then  as  favorably  in  regard  to  her  public  ways,  with 
he  continent,  as  she  did  in  the  other  agencies  and  evidences  of  civiliza- 

Roads,  then,  are  in  the  simplest  form  prevailing  at  present  in  civilized 
ovntries,  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  is  comparatively  a  short  time  since  they 
0gan  to  exist  at  all ;  and  of  course,  that  Internal  Commerce  which  is  so 
mportant  a  feature  in  the  social  organization  of  the  present  day,  and  which 

1  tbe  prolific  source  of  an  immense  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  and 
be  intelligence  of  nations,  is  almost  entirely  a  thing  of  modern  times.  la 
to  way  do  we  obtain  so  clear,  so  full  a  perception  of  the  real  condition  of 
tatee  and  people  in  the  remoter  periods  referred  to,  as  by  the  accounts  we 
we  given  ^f  their  roads. 

Until  within  a  very  short  time,  the  metropolis  of  England  waa  a^^jraaltsi:)^ 
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to  the  Tillagers.  They  knew  less  of  it  than  an  English  farmer  knoirs  now 
of  Paris  or  Constantinople — it  was  more  a  foreign,  an  outside  place  to  them 
than  Canton  is  at  present.  News  of  important  events  were  several  monthi 
in  traveling  to  important  towns,  now  within  a  day  of  the  eapital. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  although  considerable  improvement  had  been 
made,  it  took  a  viceroy,  with  all  the  appliances  and  appurtenances  of  wealth, 
five  hours  to  travel  fourteen  miles.  Heavy  goods  were  transported  from 
London  to  Birmingham  at  a  cost  of  £7  a  ton,  and  firom  London  to  Exeter, 
1^6  cost  was  £12. 

In  1662  there  were  six  stage-coaches  in  all  England.  In  1 669,  the  fljinf 
coach  undertook  the  journey  from  Oxford  to  London  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  "  This  spirited  undertaking,*^  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  was  solemnly  coo- 
sidered  and  sanctioned  by  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  appears  to  haw 
excited  the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  our  own  time,  by  tke 
opening  of  a  new  railway.  The  success  of  the  experiment  was  complete. 
At  six  in  the  morning  the  carriage  began  to  move  from  before  the  tfndeDt 
front  of  All-Souls'  College,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  adventurous  geu- 
tlemen  who  had  run  the  first  risk,  were  safely  deposited  at  the  inn  in  Lw 
don."   But  this  coach  could  not  combat  the  dangers  of  winter. 

In  1706,  the  stage-coach  was  first  advertised  between  York  and  Londoa 
in  four  days  each  way;  and  in  1712,  the  effort  was  made,  and  succeeded 
to  run  a  stage  all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburg  in  thirteen  days.  The 
advocates  of  such  rapid  traveling  were,  it  seems  by  the  story,  regarded  bj 
a  great  many  wise  men  as  hair- brained  people,  who  wished  to  turn  the  world 
topsy-turvy  and  break  the  necks  of  all  respectable,  conservative,  easy-going 
gentlemen. 

The  popular  outbreaks  of  1715,  1745,  etc.,  were  the  occasion  of  new 
highways  and  of  the  betterment  of  old  ones,  measures  rendered  neceB8»7 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  which  is  one  among  the  many  evidences 
that  can  be  offered  to  show  that  insurrections  are  productive  of  some  good 
effects;  the  very  activity  of  self-defence  into  which  a  slothful  govemnent* 
kicked  by  them,  accomplishing  often  great  incidental,  though  of  eonrse  un- 
designed, public  benefits. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peddlers  formed  not  only  oie  of 
the  most  important  features  of  English  locomotion,  but  they  were  also  the 
principal,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  sole,  couriers  of  news  from  town  to  conn- 
try.  All  that  the  mass  of  the  rural  population  could  know  of  the  ewnto 
^  of  the  great  city,  was  what  they  heard  from  the  peddler,  all  they  codd  erer 
see  of  it,  was  the  wares  brought  from  thence  in  his  pack.  The  peddler  wrote 
letters  for  the  peasants,  carried  correspondence  from  one  part  of  the  coantry 
to  another,  and  was  frequently  the  medium  by  which  the  seditious  comtnu- 
nicated  with  each  other  and  effected  the  arrangement  of  their  plots.  As 
the  sphere  of  the  peddler  was  doubtless  the  same  in  America  at  that  ti©^ 
it  would  seem  that  a  better  reason  than  mere  fancy  induced  Cooper  to  arigo 
that  particular  employment  to  his  famous  semi-historical  character,  the  Spy- 
In  1763,  Turnpike-Gates  were  first  established  in  all  parts  of  Englwd, 
and  for  years  the  chief  means  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  was  derived  from 
them.  The  state  of  the  roads  was  still  bad  enough,  but  the  worst  defect 
and  the  hardest  to  remedy,  was  their  general  tortuous  course.  The 
proprietors  were  the  cause  of  this.  The  first  care  of  them  all  was  to  prcetfj 
their  estates  from  invasion,  and  as  their  local  influence  was  unUmited,  ^ 
proprietor  had  the  pleasure  ot  VNklm^tK<h  roads  in  his  own  ne^boriKxA 
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to  whatever  courses  he  chose ;  subjecting  the  traveler  thus  to  perpetual  sin- 
mities  of  way,  obliging  him  to  go  over  many  and  many  a  needless  mile, 
bo  climb  steep  hills  when  he  might  have  traversed  a  level,  and  to  wade 
through  a  miry  soil  when  a  firm  foundation  was  more  easily  to  be  had. 

So  late  as  1770,  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  England  were  in  an  execrable 
aondition.  From  that  time,  however,  the  stage-coach  system  rapidly  im- 
proved and  extended,  business  between  town  and  country  augmented,  and 
oonsequently  the  roads  were  placed  under  better  auspices.  The  power  of 
money  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  defects,  invention  and  scientific  skill 
were  set  to  work,  and  so  great  was  the  transformation  that  by  the  year  1825, 
tfie  roads  of  England,  Mr.  Francb  assures  us,  had  reached  an  almost  per- 
Gsct  condition.'' 

But  before  this  time,  other  agencies  of  communication  had  been  devised, 
■ad  were  in  imperfect  operation.  The  first  Canal  in  England  was  built  in 
1758,  between  Worsloy  and  Manchester,  by  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
who  is  often  called  the  father  of  inland  navigation.  It  was  no  ordinary  work. 
The  level, of  the  water  was  preserved  without  the  usual  obstruction  of  locks, 
to  effect  which  the  canal  was  carried  over  rivers  and  valleys,  surmounted  ele- 
vated aqueducts  and  passed  through  subterraneous  tunnels.  Public  opinion 
was  against  the  scheme,  and  the  duke  was  regarded  a  madman.  But  he 
triamphed — the  vast  work  was  completed — and  the  convinced  populace  and 
confounded  aristocracy  could  now  only  wonder  and  admire.  Before  the  ca- 
nal was  opened,  the  cose  of  carriage  on  the  river  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
diester  was  123.  a  ton,  the  duke's  charge  on  the  canal  was  limited  by  stat- 
qte  to  6s.  a  ton.  Other  canals  followed,  a  mania  arose,  and  in  1790  the 
wmdowB  of  inns  were  forced  by  people  who  came  to  attend  canal  meelings, 
tod  farmers  went  at  midnight  to  procure  shares  which  would  ruin  them.  In 
1861,  there  were  about  2,400  miles  of  canal  in  England. 

The  earliest  approximation  to  the  modern  Railway  was  the  modem  tram- 
road.  It  wai  between  1602  and  1649  that  logs  of  wood  were  laid  along 
the  roads  leading  from  the  coal  mines,  and  on  these  simple  rails  it  was  found 
that  a  horse  could  draw  42  cwt.,  where  he  could  draw  but  17  cwt.  before. 
By  1750,  there  was  scarcely  an  important  mine  without  its  accompanying 
tram-road.  These  roads  ran  directly  to  a  river,  if  one  was  near,  and  in 
lome  cases  £500  a  year  was  paid  for  the  "  way-leave,"  that  is,  the  right  of 
transportation  over  intervening  grounds.  The  effect  was  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  coal  mined  and  transported. 

In  1738  cast-iron  rails  were  first  substituted  for  wooden  ones,  but  did  not 
eompletely  succeed,  at  first,  owing  to  the  too  great  weight  of  the  old  wagons, 
which  had  been  used  on  the  wooden  rails.  In  1768  the  difficulty  was  reme- 
died by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  number  of  light  wagons  linked  together, 
m  lieu  of  the  large  heavy  ones.  By  this  means  the  weight  was  more  dif- 
fbsed  on  the  line  of  the  road,  instead  of  resting  upon  one  spot  The  iron 
tail  was,  however,  very  slow  in  coming  into  use,  and  in  1767  the  prevailing 
rail  was  the  wooden. 

the  first  locomotive  steam-engine  in  England  was  made  by  Mr.  Trevi- 
ihick,  and  it  was  first  used  in  1804,  on  the  railroad  of  Merther  Tydvil,  in 
South  Wales.  It  drew  carriages  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  iron  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  Thereafter  steam  locomotion  was  much  in  men's 
thoughts,  but  its  immediate  fruition  was  prevented,  and  the  world  for  years 
deprived  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  a  new  principle  and  a  new  power 
iom  the  foUacy  which  took  posseision  of  men's  heads,  that  smooth  wheda 
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could  not  be  made  to  carry  heavy  loads  over  smooth  rails.  Years  and  yean 
were  spent  in  speculations  on  the  means  of  overcoming  this  difficoltj^ 
treatises  numberletis  were  written,  plans  suggested,  and  patents  taken  out; 
projections  were  attached  to  the  wheels  by  one,  another  attempted  to  push 
ahead  the  iron-horse  by  a  pair  of  hind  legs,  like  those  of  its  animal  prede- 
cessor, while  a  third  nearly  produced  both  fore  and  hind  legs ;  and  nnallj, 
in  1811,  Mr.  Blenkinsop  of  Middleton  colliery,  conveyed  coala  by  the  aid  of 
engines  with  toothed-wheels  worked  into  a  tooth-rack.  The  rejoidngs  at 
this  success  were  great,  but  about  two  years  after  it  was  disoovered  that  all 
this  remedial  effort  was  wasted,  as  the  difficulty  itself  was  notliing  mora 
than  imaginary.  Mr.  Blackett,  of  Wylom  Railway,  disoovered  the  fiict  in 
using  one  of  Trevithick's  engines ;  and  on  the  25th  July,  1814,  the  princi- 
ple was  triumphantly  proved  by  an  engine  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  George  Stephenson,  moving  up  a  slight  ascent  and  drawing 
after  it  eight  loaded  carriages,  weighing  twenty  tons. 

The  first  public  line  built  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  ateam-carriaM 
was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington — this  was  "  the  great  starUng-point  of  the 
modern  rail."  The  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1821,  and  the 
road  was  opened  in  1825;  its  length  was  forty  miles,  and  the  cost  and 
capital  about  £250,000.  Its  projectors  designed  the  road  only  for  the  ooq- 
veyance  of  coal  and  other  mineral  products,  and  anticipated  the  carriage  of 
only  about  10,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  passengers  they  had  no  thought, 
at  first,  and  when  they  began  to  carry  them,  supposed  that  the  locomotire 
was  incapable  of  the  regularity  required  for  such  traffic,  and  attached  honea 
instead  to  the  passenger  cars.  As  the  fruits  of  the  railway  alone,  the 
travel  in  this  mode  rose  to  five  or  six  hundred  weekly,  where  there  had 
been  a  coach  traffic  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  weekly.  The  price  of  coal 
in  the  neighborhood  fell  from  18».  to  8«.  6c?. — a  new  trade  in  lime  arose— 
and,  in  short,  the  customary  advantages  of  a  railroad  were  derived. 

The  whole  number  of  railways  existing  at  this  time  in  England,  whidi 
had  been  constructed  between  1801  and  1825,  and  were,  of  course,  wiA 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  last,  designed  for  horse-power,  and  all  of 
them  for  the  carriage  simply  oT  coals^  &c.,  was  twenty-nine,  the  entire  length 
of  the  whole,  excepting  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  being  only  about  160 
miles,  the  longest  of  them  not  exceeding  thirty,  and  the  average  being 
about  five  miles. 

The  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  progress  of  steam  in  manufii^ 
tures  had,  in  1825,  made  a  vast  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  Bianiifte- 
turing  city  of  Manchester,  and  rendered  a  greatly  enlarged  faciUtj  of  con- 
veyance between  that  place  and  Liverpool  an  absolute  necessity.  The  cot- 
ton sent  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  had  increased  fifty  millions  of  pound* 
in  nine  years.  From  1821  to  1824  the  exports  of  Liverpool  had  increased 
by  £7,500,000,  and  the  tonnage  had  increased  from  seventy-one  thousand 
to  more  than  a  million  of  tons.  Still  the  carriage  power  between  the  two 
places  was  so  limited  that  accommodation  was  meted  out  in  rotary  order— 
those  who  had  furnished  freight  yesterday  not  being  allowed  any  room  to- 
day. The  canal  directors  held  levees,  which  were  attended  by  crowds,  whi^ 
admitted  one  by  one,  almost  implored  them  to  forward  their  goods.  Beaide 
the  difficulty  of  getting  conveyance  at  all,  the  communication  was  extremd/ 
slow,  one  company  occupying  an  average  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  anothtft 
of  four  days  in  the  passage,  while,  sometimes,  the  time  was  longer  than  thM 
occujjHed  in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool   Certain  commodiiiit 
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sOQld  obtain  no  transit.  One  company  carried  no  timber,  another  no  wheat, 
md  all  of  them  objected  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  cotton  as  too  bulky.  The 
iTerage  charge  of  the  canals  was  I5s.  a  ton.  The  first  survey  for  a  railroad 
between  the  cities  was  made  in  1822.  The  scheme  was  hotly  opposed,  the 
oanal  and  landed  interests  being  in  the  lead  of  the  opposition.  The  friends 
7t  the  road  proposed  to  compromise  with  the  canal  proprietors,  but  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  arrogance  of  their  power,  and  regarding  the  railway  still  as  a 
hble,  refused  to  reduce  their  prices  or  better  the  conveniences  afforded  the 
public  A  biU  for  a  railroad  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and  after  thirty- 
teven  days  heated  discussion  in  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
Suled.  feut  the  projectors  of  the  road  were  not  discouraged.  Another 
sfibrt  was  made,  and  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Mr.  Huskisson  the 
bill  passed.  While  the  scheme  was  in  ^italion  it  was  attacked  by  every 
ipecies  of  argument  that  ingenuity  could  invent.  The  great  point  was  the 
injury  to  be  done  to  the  estated  gentlemen,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  few 
neat  landholders  of  England  were  worthy  of  more  attention  than  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  disfigurement  of  their  lands  was  to  be  hor- 
rible— their  fine  parks  were  to  be  destroyed — foxes  and  pheasants  were  to 
Mse — the  smoke  of  the  engines  would  kill  all  the  birds — the  estates  were 
X>  depreciate  in  value,  in  fact,  would  be  ruined,  and  their  noble  proprietors 
iroiild  be  forced,  as  was  said  with  great  pathos  in  Parliament,  to  leave  for- 
ifer  the  places  where  they  had  lived  so  long  and  happily — to  leave  them, 
md  go  away.  Then  the  farmers  were  told  of  the  miseries  of  the  railway 
ind  locomotive  were  to  inflict  upon  them  :  the  race  of  horses  would  be  ex- 
anguished,  and  there  would  be  no  market  for  their  hay  and  oats ;  their 
sttle  would  be  seized  with  dismay  in  the  fields  at  sight  of  the  engine,  and 
orgei  all  their  long  habits  of  submission  and  order ;  even  the  cows  would 
ease  to  give  milk  wherever  the  terrific  engine  appeared ;  vegetation  itself 
rould  cease  along  the  path  of  the  locomotive ;  the  market-gardener  would 
le  utterly  ruined.  Then  the  life  and  limb  of  everybody  was  to  be  endan- 
gered ;  old  men  and  children  would  be  mercilessly  knocked  down  and  mas- 
tered ;  horses  (that  is,  while  horses  existed)  would  be  frightened,  and  run 
way,  knocking  out  the  brains  of  gentlemen,  and  dashing  ladies  to  pieces, 
lie  sparks  from  the  engine  were  to  set  the  goods  on  the  train  on  fire,  and 
any  conflagrations  into  every  wooden  town  they  entered.  It  was  argued^ 
[lat  in  point  of  carriage,  even,  the  railroad  was.no  better  than  the  canal — 
,  was  not  so  good ;  the  canal  would  beat  it  in  regard  to  the  vaunted  speed, 
ad  would  furnish  cheaper  conveyance  also.  The  dignified  Quarterly  Be- 
ieuf  backed  up  old  father  Thames  against  the  railway  for  any  sum.  Indeed, 
fttroD^  wind,  alone,  would  be  enough  to  completely  stop  the  locomotive ; 
o  would  rain ;  snow  would  upset  it ;  storm  and  frost  would  effectually  kill 
he  force  of  steam.  Then  the  engine,  going  so  fast,  would  make  all  the 
ttisengers  sea-sick :  they  would  he  scalded  to  death  by  the  boiler  blowing 
ip,  or  shot  by  its  fragments.  And  what,  too,  was  to  become  of  all  the 
oach-makers  and  harness-makers,  coach-masters,  coachmen,  innkeepers, 
lorse-breeders,  horse-dealers,  and  horse-drivers,  when  their  vocation  should 
le  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  steam-engine  ?  What  was  the  world  to  do 
fithout  iron,  when  the  railways  had  increased  the  cost  of  that  necessary  one 
imdred  per  cent,  or,  as  they  more  probably  would,  had  exhausted  the  sup- 
^  altogether  ?  The  people,  it  was  said,  would  rise  in  arms  against  the 
ttmtened  ruin,  and  so  there  would  be  insurrection  or  civil  war.  Kailroadsi 
ii  iboriy  were  Uie  greatest  evil  man's  ingenuity  could  infliot  uqou  En^VsaDAi^ 
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and  as  suck  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  denounced  them  in  parliament,  and  Mr.  StiD- 
ley  declaimed  against  them.  Mr.  Huskisson's  arguments  were  declared 
hollow  absurdities,  and  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  quite  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  lower  classes  were  even  more  opposed  to  railwajrs  than  the  land- 
holders. The  unpopularity  of  the  locomotive  with  the  classes  it  was  chiefly 
to  bene6t  can  scarcely  be  described.  As  Mr.  Francis  sajrs,  the  horrors  of 
the  infernal  regions  were  figured  by  it ,  death  and  dismay  were  familiarly 
connected  with  it.  In  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  with  such  pow- 
ers against  them,  it  may  be  conceived  what  obstacles  the  early  frienas  of 
railways  in  England  had  to  contend  with.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
was  so  late  as  the  year  1825.  When  we  reflect  that  it  is  less  than  thirtf 
years  since  these  things  were,  the  triumph  of  railways  appears,  indeed, 
most  wonderful. 

The  bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  was  finally  carried  bjr 
conciliating  the  principal  canal  proprietor,  and  by  so  altering  the  proposed 
route  as  to  avoid  the  estates  of  some  principal  land-owners.  The  prospectoa, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  \hQ  passenger  traffic,  this  being  the  first  insttfioe 
in  which  it  had  been  at  all  referred  to,  in  the  establishment  of  any  railroid, 
as  an  element  of  its  support.  Geo.  Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer, 
and  finished  the  road  in  1829.  Three  locomotives  were  produced,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ofier  of  £600  premium  for  the  best — the  "Novelty,"  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  the  "  Sans-Pareil,"  by  Mr.  Hackworth,  and  the  "RoAet,"  by 
Mr.  Stephenson.  The  trial  was  made  on  the  6th  of  October,  1829,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people — farmers,  mechanics,  laboren, 
scientific  men,  nobles  and  legislators —friends  and  enemies.  Tlie  Sans- 
Pareil  failed;  the  boiler  of  the  Novelty  burst ;  the  Rocket  was  awarded 
the  triumph.  The  greatest  speed  attained  by  the  Rocket  was  rather  abow 
twenty-nine  miles  an  hour.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Everybody  wn 
forced  to  believe  in,  at  least,  the  potency  of  the  steam  locomotive ;  the  price 
of  shares  in  the  road  rose  £10  per  cent,  and  the  capital  stock  was  incrMsed 
in  value  £65,000.  The  driver  of  the  successful  engine  was  Charles  Fox,tlie 
future  builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  as  constructed,  was  thirty  inileB 
in  length,  and  independently  of  culverts  and  footways  had  axty-three 
bridges,  thirty  of  which  passed  under  the  turnpike  road,  twenty-eight  owr 
it,  four  over  streams,  and  one  over  the  river  Irwell.  The  excavations  made 
in  its  formation  yielded  upwards  of  three  million  cubic  yards  of  stone,  Ayi 
and  soil.  The  road  was  officially  opened  on  the  30th  September,  1880, and 
with  the  first  train  occurred  the  tragedy  of  which  the  lamented  Hnskissoa 
was  the  victim.  On  the  4th  December,  the  first  locomotive  engme  bearing 
freight  passed  along  the  line  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester ;  the  train  cob- 
sisted  of  eighteen  wagons,  containing  135  bags  and  bales  of  American  ooi* 
ton,  200  barrels  of  flour,  63  sacks  of  oatmeal,  and  34  sacks  of  malt,  weigh- 
ing, altogether,  61  tons,  11  hundred  weight,  1  quarter.  The  wagons  and 
oil  cloths  weighed  8  hundred  weight,  3  quarters,  and  the  tender,  water,  and 
fuel,  4  tons ;  the  whole  weight  drawn,  counting  that  of  fifteen  persons  upoa 
the  train,  being  eighty  tons,  exclusive  of  the  engine.  The  passage  was  ac- 
complished in  two  hours  and  fifty-four  minutes.  Within  fourteen  days,  tbe 
passengers  amounted  to  800  a  day,  and  immediately  after  to  1209—*!* 
time  of  the  journey  was  reduced  to  one  hour  and  a  half;  within  foor  moBthi 
the  merchandise  traffic  \iad  qutyirx^l^^  mlng  from  1,432  to  5,104  to*- 
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Hie  passenger  fare  at  the  opening  was  7*.,  but  was  soon  roduced  to  4f. 
The  revenue  derived  from  passengers  was  double  that  from  merchandise. 
Onlj  one  passenger  was  killed  in  the  first  700,000,  and  that  one  by  his  own 
carlessness.  The  £100  shares  in  the  road  soon  rose  to  £200.  In  short, 
tbe  career  of  the  road  thenceforth  was  a  continued  triumph.  In  1832  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  amounted  to  356,000,  and  in  1836  it  had 
risen  to  473,000. 

While  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  in  progress,  various  other  ?ines 
were  projected,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  made  to  effect  their  construction*. 
In  1824-5  a  mania  existed  among  the  advocates  of  railroads;  fifly-nine 
roads  were  projected  in  1825  alone,  and  the  capital  demanded  for  the 
schemes  of  the  two  years  was  £21,942,500,  of  which  £219,425  was  ac- 
ttially  paid  in.  But  the  opponents  of  railways  were  still  in  the  ascendant. 
The  old  arguments  were  re-presented  and  amplified,  and  parliament  threw 
out  all  the  bills  presented.  To  a  number  of  these  schemes  many  of  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  gave  a  cautious  support;  but,  on  closely 
calculating  the  chances  of  profit  by  them,  not  foreseeing  the  fact  that  rail- 
roads create  trade,  they  afterward,  in  good  part,  withdrew  their  connection 
and  money.  The  fierce  commercial  crisis  that  followed,  **  when  terror  and 
confusion  reigned  paramount,  and  England  was  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
b«rter,"  put  a  quietus  upon  these  projects,  and  from  1825  to  1830  the  rail- 
way shared  the  depression  of  the  entire  commercial  interest,  in  the  langor 
tocceeding  the  great  revulsion. 

In  1 829,  an  act  for  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  sixty-one  miles 
in*length,  was  passed,  but  the  road  was  not  finished  until  ten  years  there- 
ifter.  In  1832  the  London  and  Birmingham  was  brought  before  Parlia- 
tnent.  In  favor  of  the  connection  of  Birmingham  with  the  metropolis,  it 
iras  argued  that  it  had  a  population  of  1 10,000,  and  a  great  trade.  In  one 
lialf  century  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  steam-engines  had  been  erected 
there,  yet  carriage  had  but  slightly  improved.  The  shortest  journey  by 
sanal  occupied  three  days — the  railroad  would  shorten  it  to  six  hours ;  and 
if  a  much  increased  speed  were  not  attained,  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
nnst  lose  the  continental  business  entirely.  But  opposition  to  railroads 
1^  far  from  silent :  the  enemies  of  this  road  appeared  almost  as  an  organ- 
iaed  party ;  they  declared  it  would  be  "  a  dra^  on  the  country,"  and  that 
its  **  bridges  and  culverts  would  be  antiquarian  ruins."    Again  it  was  re- 

Caled  that  game  would  cease  to  be,  that  meadows  would  be  made  sterile, 
Ids  disfigured,  and  agriculture  ruined.  Canals  and  their  dependents,  inn- 
keepers, horses,  <kc.,  <fec.,  were  to  be  irreparably  injured — swallowed  up  by 
the  steam-monster.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  to  be  victimized  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  The  rich  were  to  be  made  beggars — the  poor  to  be  more 
Smpoverished.  The  Countess  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Brownlow  declared 
whatever  advantage  the  public  might  reap  would  not  equal  the  injury  to 
flieir  estates ;  and  Lord  Southampton  pronounced  the  thing  positively  a 
Boisance.  The  tunnels  proposed  on  this  and  other  railways  excited  especial 
horror.  We  find  it  the  general  belief,  in  1834,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
tnyel  through  these  dark  ways.  The  horrors  of  the  passage  was  descanted 
on  by  public  writers  and  orators  in  the  most  glowing  stylo.  They  talked 
of  "the  sudden  immersion  in  gloom,"  "the  clash  of  reverberated  sounds  in 
i  confined  space,"  "  the  ratthng  wheels,"  "  the  pouting,  puflSng  engine," 
**the  clanking  chains,"  "  the  dismal  glare  of  lamps,"  "  the  darkness  made 
vUble,"  the  heart-sinking  "  idea  of  destraofion,"  the thxUlot  ^\»i%LA%&ciia^ 
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There  were,  too,  the  less  poetic  evils  of  colds,  catarrhs,  and  oonfliimptioin, 
to  come  from  the  chill  of  a  two  miles'  subterranean  journey.  There  was 
the  danger  also  of  suffocation  within  these  dreadful  viaducts. 

So  violent  was  the  opposition,  that  the  survey  had,  in  part,  to  be  conduct- 
ed at  night,  with  dark  lanterns.  The  first  bill  for  the  road  was  rejected  in 
parliament.  But  money  effected  what  other  argument  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Some  of  the  peers  who  had  so  loudly  complained  of  the  intended 
desecration  of  the  historic  memories  of  their  mansions,  were  glad  of  a 
chance  to  replenish  their  depleted  treasuries — and  farmers,  scoall  land- 
owners, and  country  gentlemen,  were  soothed  by  the  same  delicate  appli- 
ance. The  bribe  was  given  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  price  for  lands, 
&c.,  in  order  that  its  grossness  might  be  a  little  concealed,  and  the  law 
evaded.  The  amount  nominally  paid  for  lands  overvalued  at  £250,000, 
was  three  times  that  amount — ana  the  directors  then  report,  that  "  nearly 
all  those  who  were  the  most  active  and  the  most  formidable  have  been  con- 
ciliated."   By  these  means  the  bill  passed  in  1833. 

The  London  and  Birmingham  was  completed,  and  opened  in  its  whole 
length,  112  miles,  on  the  I7th  Sept.,  1838.  Its  cost  was  £504,000.  The 
passenger  traffic  for  the  first  year  was  estimated  at  about  £330,000,  and 
reached  above  £500,000.  The  goods  traffic,  estimated  at  £340,000,  reach- 
ed only  about  £90,000.  The  expenses  of  the  year  were  five  and  a  half 
millions,  and  the  net  profit  ten  per  cent 

The  charter  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  passed  in  1835,  this  road 
being  as  violently  opposed  as  the  others,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  argument 
Eton  College  objected  to  it  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  and  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils ;  "  anybody  who 
knew  the  nature  of  Eton  boys  knew  they  could  not  be  kept  from  the  rail- 
way." One  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  fete  at 
Salthill,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  presiding,  and  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College 
gracing  the  occasion  with  their  august  presence.  But  the  agendes  so  efiee- 
tive  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  prevailed  here  also,  and  a 
second  bill  was  passed.  The  capital  was  at  first  £250,000,  to  be  raised  on 
stock,  with  a  loan  of  £833,333.  In  1839  the  capital  was  enlarged  by 
£1,250,000  by  stock,  and  £416,000  by  loan.  In  accordance  with  Uie  ad- 
vice of  M.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of  this  road,  the  gauge  of  seven  feet,  now 
called  the  "  broad  gauge,"  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  common  "  narrow 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  connection  of  roads  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines,  was  not  then  foreseen ;  it  was 
supposed  that  their  conveniences  would  be  mainly  local.    We  believe  thst 


however,  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  remains  alone,  therefore,  in  this  singuhuri^. 
Brunei  believed  the  broad  gauge  would  enable  an  immense  increase  of  speed 
over  that  obtained  on  the  narrow  gauge,  and  he  prophecied  one^iuodred 
miles  an  hour  upon  the  Great  Western.  The  road  was  made  with  a  double 
track,  the  first  one  having  that  feature.  The  expense  of  the  constructioa 
was  the  enormous  sum  of  £56,594  6s,  per  mile.  The  land  cost  £790,218 
lis,  10(f.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £6,696  158,  4d,\  and  the  law  expenses  were 
£99,091  9d,  The  receipts  of  the  first  four  weeks  after  the  road  was  opened 
were  £14,000.    Of  late  this  railway  has  paid  badly. 

The  London  and  Southampton  Railway  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and 
finished  in  1840. 

In  1832,  while  railroads  wercyet  in  their  very  inCuKTjr,  the  English  gof- 
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eminent  committed  tbe  error  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  their  passenger  traffic. 
The  rate  amounted  to  one  halfpenny  a  mile  for  four  passengers,  or  one  half 
fiurtbing  each  person.  Tbe  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company  thereupon 
advanced  the  fare  to  three  halfpence  per  mile  in  place  of  one  penny,  as  be- 
fore, and  others  followed  the  example.  This  impost  pressed  almost  entirely 
on  tlie  poor,  and  was  unjust  as  well  as  unwise.  From  this  duty  the  State 
oollected  £6,855  in  1835,  and  in  1840  it  reached,  bv  steady  aufifmentation, 
£72,716.  -        /  a 

A  remarkable  episode  in  the  railway  history  of  England,  is  the  relation 
between  the  companies  and  the  landed  aristocracy.  It  was,  at  the  first,  the 
collision  between  the  ancient  conservative,  lymphatic,  unimproving  spirit 
that  had  ruled  the  past;  and  the  new-born,  progressive,  man  elevating  energy 
that  was  to  direct  the  future.  One  was  weak  from  its  infancy,  the  other  was 
fteble  from  senility ;  one  was  undeveloped — the  other  exhausted.  As  al- 
ways, the  new  triumphed  over  the  old — and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  carrried 
with  it  more  dis^ace  than  ill- fortune.  The  result  exhibited  to  the  world 
that  the  British  aristocracy  was  but  a  big  raree-show* — a  hollow  humbug — a 
matterless  bubble.  Their  power,  their  glory,  their  honor,  whatever  it  had 
been  was  defunct.  They  sold  land,  ancestral  possessions,  ancient  memo- 
riesy  the  pride  of  family,  personal  character,  every  thing,  for  the  money  of 
merchants  and  mechanics,  classes  whom  their  fathers,  and  they  too,  had  af- 
fected to  despise.  They  who  had  abominated  traffic  descended  to  the 
meanest  of  trade,  eagerly  chaffering  with  railroad  directors  about  the  pounds 
lod  shillings  to  be  paid  for  their  properties,  and,  yet  more,  as  the  price  of 
inshing  their  hostile  voices ;  every  nerve  was  strained,  and  every  means 
laed,  based  on  tl^  known  necessities  of  the  railroad  companies,  to  extort 
heir  pelf.  Never  were  misers  more  greedy  of  gold — never  more  indifferent 
o  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  such  a  complexion  had  British  chivalry 
itained  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  class  should  be  alluded  to.  When  the  railway  movement  com- 
menced, the  commercial  houses  of  London  were  most  of  them  dignified  with 
Doeatral  honors,  awarded  to  their  fathers  for  their  service  in  the  armed  vin- 
lieation  of  commercial  rights.  They  were  allied  nearly  to  the  government, 
eing  often  called  on  for  counsel  as  well  as  monetary  aid.  They  were  not, 
A  our  understanding  of  the  term,  men  of  progress,  and  not  remarkable  for 
d^enture.  As  a  class,  they  were  rather  cautious  in  regard  to  railroads, 
aany  of  them  ranking  among  their  most  stubborn  opponents.  But  about 
830  a  change  was  apparent.  Many  of  this  class  had  been  ruined  in  the 
risi^  of  1825,  and  others  were  greatly  weakened.  A  new  race  of  traders 
lad  arisen,  who  had  made  jup  for  their  small  capital  by  great  activity.  The 
'  new  men"  boldly  undertook  to  innovate,  and  soon  eflfected  a  great  revolu- 
ion  in  commercial  forms  and  customs.  They  eagerly  allied  themselves 
rith  the  new  power,  which  the  old  houses  contemptuously  refused  to  recog- 
liae.  Their  efforts,  and  the  results  attending  them,  forced  the  others  from 
lieir  inaction,  and  the  entire  mercantile  power  at  length  became  enlisted  on 
lie  side  of  railroads — the  rapid  progress  of  which  was,  of  course,  thenceforth 
iasared. 

The  London  and  Brighton  road  was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  and  factious 
eontest  Five  separate  lines  were  projected,  and  the  sums  spent  in  endeav- 
oring simply  to  obtain  an  act  by  the  different  companies  amounted  to 
£193,675.  The  expenditure  for  the  road,  on  the  successful  line,  was 
£87|568  17«.      per  mile. 


Id  1836  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  only  other  road  to  be  particnlarlj  lu^ 
ticed,  was  incorporated.  The  contest  was  protracted  and  eager.  During 
the  progress  of  the  matter  the  company  agreed  with  Lord  Petre  to  pay  him 
£120,000,  nominally,  for  about  six  miles  of  way  through  his  estate,  really, 
/or  the  withdrawal  of  his  opposition.  Under  plea  of  a  misrepresentaUoBi 
the  directors  endeavored  afterward  to  escape  the  payment,  but  his  lordship 
forced  them  to  observe  the  contract,  adding  interest  to  the  amount,  the  land 
in  question  being  worth  only  £5,000.  Like  "amicable  arrangements" 
were  effected  with  other  opponents.  The  road  was  the  longest,  and  one  of 
the  most  expensive  built  in  England,  and  was  completed  with  great  diffi* 
culty,  the  shares  being  at  one  time  at  50  per  cent  discount 

In  1836  an  effort  was  made  in  parliament  to  pass  a  general  act,  making 
it  a  condition,  that  in  all  future  bills  the  dividends  should  be  limited  to  a 
certain  rate,  and  that  parliament  should  reserve  the  power  of  periodically  re- 
vising the  tolls  on  passengers  and  freight  This  would  have  been  a  sala^ 
tary  law,  but  it  was  not  enacted.  The  principle  of  the  proposed  act  has, 
however,  been  asserted  by  the  government  at  other  times,  in  fixing  a  limit 
to  the  profit  of  railways. 

Between  the  years  1832  and  1836  there  were  built  in  England  about  450 
miles  of  railway,  and  350  miles  more  were  in  course  of  construction.  This 
was  a  healthy  progress,  being  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

In  1 836,  eleven  years  after  the  first  mania,  the  second  railway  fever  arose. 
The  benefits  of  railroad  had  been  completely  established,  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition.   The  fact  had  been  discovered  that  railroads  create  trade  and 
travel  where  they  did  not  before  exist,  and  there  was  now  an  unlimited,  an 
almost  supei*stitious  faith  in  the  productive  powers  \)f  the  locomotive. 
To  favor  the  public  inclination  money  was  plentiful,  and,  comparatively, 
idle,  the  current  rate  of  interest  being  3J  to  4  per  cent    The  excitement 
sprang  up  as  sudden  as  a  tornado,  about  the  month  of  July.    There  was 
scarcely  a  practicable  lino  between  any  two  considerable  places  in  the  king- 
dom for  which  a  company  was  not  formed,  and  often  there  were  three  or 
four  rival  lines  started  together.   The  scrip  in  most  of  these  new  companies 
speedily  commanded  a  premium,  and  the  shares  of  all  the  established  com* 
panics  took  as  sudden  a  rise.    "  The  press  supported  the  mania ;  the  gov- 
ernment sanctioned  it :  the  people  paid  for  it"   Twenty  and  thirty  per 
cent  dividends  were  the  general  promise  of  the  projectors.   Of  the  five  op- 
position  lines  designed  to  Brighton,  all  were  at  a  premium.    In  one  psrUi 
of  a  metropolitan  borough  sixteen  schemes  were  afloat,  and  upwards  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  houses  scheduled  to  be  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  rails.    Railroads  were  advertised  to  places  where  coaches  had  never 
run.    One  projector  designed  propelling  his  engine  by  sails,  and  another 
with  rockets,  promising,  confidently,  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Another 
invented  a  wooden  line  to  travel  the  air  far  overhead.    Every  possible  trick 
was  resorted  to  to  forward  the  contending  projects.    Everybody  was  invited 
to  sign  subscription  lists,  to  make  up  the  proportion  of  the  capital  required 
to  be  paid  in  in  advance  of  the  petition  to  parliament  for  incorporation. 
Clerks  and  laborers  of  JCoO  salary,  signed  for  £35JD00,  £50,000,  or  , 
£100,000.    One  railway  paid  four  shillings,  and  another  ten  shillings  per 
head  for  signatures.    Only  a  small  part  of  all  these  schemes,  of  course,  soc- 
ceeded;  still,  in  the  session  of  1836  there  were  thirty-five  railway  billi 
passed ;  six  of  these  were  for  alterations  only,  twenty-niiie  being  fbr 
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ioeSf  the  total  length  of  whi^h  was  994  miles,  and  the  estimated  eost 
>1 7,505,000.  Only  fifteen  of  these  roads  had  been  finished  up  to  1843, 
ad  several  had  been  abandoned. 

But,  although  there  were  those  of  all  classes  engaged  in  this  furious  speo- 
lation,  their  efforts  were  not  uncombatcd.  There  were  still  men  whose 
Qterest  was  opposed  to  railways,  in  general,  as  well  as  those  who  had  ob- 
ections  to  particular  lines.  The  bond-holders  in  turnpike-roads,  the  coach- 
»WDers,  many  landed  gentlemen  and  others,  maintained  a  lusty  war  against 
he  over-sweeping  excitement  There  were  cool-headed  senators,  who  raised 
hd  cry  of  warning.  Col,  Sibthorp,  a  consistent  enemy  of  steam-locomotion, 
lenounccd  all  railways  as  public  frauds  and  private  robberies.  The  clergy 
»f  Hampshire  petitioned  against  the  locomotive,  because  the  rustics  kept 
iway  from  church  to  see  the  train  pass  by,  on  Sundays.  Political  econo- 
nists  wrote  to  prove  that  railways  were  absorbing  too  much  of  the  national 
capital,  and  diverting  it  from  the  legitimate  channels.  Poets  (real  celebri- 
ieSi  too,)  iadited  fierce  sonnets  against  the  vapor  power  and  the  iron  path ; 
Old  the  mourners  after  "  good  old  times and  departed  customs,  plaintively 
ledared  that  England  must  rid  herself  altogether  of  these  destructive  inno- 
rations,  and  seek  her  only  salvation  and  only  happiness  in  a  return  to  stage* 
X)aches,  canals,  and  other  slow-going  respectabilities  of  machine,  principle, 
lad  habit — the  solid  beef  which  she  has  so  unwisely  exchanged  for  this 
nrorse  than  moonshine  in  the  water. 

The  reaction  occurred  in  the  next  year,  and  the  revulsion  was  terrible, 
tfoney  became  scarce,  and  shares  of  every  description  fell.  Ruin  overtook 
dike  the  powerful  and  the  humble.  The  misery  was  felt  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  greatest  houses  were  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  brink,  and 
ome  of  them  went  over  in  the  struggle.  The  custom  house  receipts  fell  off 
learly  a  million  in  a  single  quarter.  Half  the  cotton  mills  in  the  country 
rere  shut  up.  In  Manchester  and  its  vicinity  50,000  hands  were  unem- 
ployed for  six  months.  At  Glasgow,  nearly  half  the  laboring  class  were 
tarving.  It  was  long  before  business  could  resume  its  natural  course,  after 
uch  a  violent  commotion. 

In  1837,  the  effect  of  railroads  in  driving  stage-coaches  from  the  turn- 
ike-roads,  and  the  interference  thereby  occasioned  with  the  transmission  of 
he  mails  by  the  latter,  had  become  so  serious  that  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
ar  the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  railroads.  To  effect  this  an  act  was 
lassedy  after  a  lone  debate,  compelling  the  companies  to  convey  the  mails 
t  such  hours  as  tne  Postmaster- General  should  direct,  for  a  compensation 

feed  on  between  him  and  the  directors.    But  for  the  resolute  remonstrance 
the  united  railroad  interests,  it  is  probable  the  attempt  would  have  suc- 
eeded  to  force  the  companies  to  this  accommodation  without  remuneration. 

This  difference  of  principle,  on  which  the  earlier  railroads  were  sanctioned 
iud  constructed,  from  that  since  prevailing,  is  worthy  remark  here.  At  first 
ihe  railroad  was  a  piiblic  waj/  open  to  the  use  of  all.  The  promoters  of 
the  roads  freely  consented  to  this,  declaring  it  was  no  wish  of  theirs,  and 
Dould  not  be  to  their  benefit,  to  convoy  passengers  or  goods,  and  that  their 
only  desire  was  to  be  toll  proprietors,  T  e  Legislature  had  therefore  pro- 
Tided  that  any  person  might  run  his  own  train  by  paying  certain  tolls.  The 
owners  and  occupants  of  lands  adjoining  the  roads  were  also  allowed  to 
Imild  branch  lines,  and  all  were  free  to  use  the  portion  of  the  roads  running 
through  their  own  lands  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 
Iliis  waa  certainly  a  more  democratic  system  to  appearance  than  that  pre* 
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vailiog  after ;  but  its  evils  were  soon  discovered,  and  the  monopolj  plan 

substituted  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  railway  management 

The  number  of  acts  granted  for  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  between 
1826  and  1840  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  three,  about  one-third  of 
these  being  passed  in  the  single  session  of  1836.  About  twenty  of  these 
roads  were  for  the  exclusive  carriage  of  coals,  stone,  slate,  iron,  the 
others  for  general  traffic,  though  several  depended  mostly  on  some  particu- 
lar species  of  merchandise.  The  Eastern  Counties  was  the  largest  oi  these, 
its  length  being  126  miles,  with  a  capital  of  £2,188,333.  The  London  and 
Birmingham  had  the  largest  capital,  £5,500,000,  its  length  being  112^ 
miles.  The  Great  Western,  117^  miles,  had  a  capital  of  £4,099,999. 
The  total  length  of  all  these  roads  was  about  2,400  miles,  and  the  aggre- 

§ate  capital  £64,832,831.    Notwithstanding  the  furore  of  1836-7,  Great 
>ritain  had  not  in  1840  made  a  larger  investment  in  railways  than  her  ex- 
isting business,  with  its  immediate  prospects  of  growth,  demanded.    All  of 
the  roads  were  not  then  paying  the  dividends  which  had  been  expected  of 
them,  but  they  were  enlarging  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  thus  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  proprietors.    The  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  the  construction  of 
them  had  been  vast,  but  the  growth  of  wealth  had  more  than  kept  pace 
with  these  endeavors.   The  advantages  of  the  railway  system  were  to  be 
seen  on  all  hands.    The  towns  and  villages  along  the  lines  grew  more  in  a 
few  years  after  the  railroads  were  built  than  they  had  in  centuries  before. 
In  1801,  the  manufactured  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  were  of  the 
value  of  £7,000,000,  by  the  official  returns — in  1840,  the  amount  wm 
£73,000,000.    The  cotton  trade  furnished  subsistence  to  about  a  milKon 
and  a  quarter  of  persons,  most  of  them  dependent  on  the  railway  for  their 
maintenance.    The  population  of  England  increased  only  27  per  cent  be- 
tween 1770  and  1800 ;  between  1801  and  1831  it  augmented  56  per  cent 
The  customs  produced  £255,000  in  1801,  and  in  1841  £1,160,000.  The 
personal  property  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have  risen  between  1814 
and  1841,  from  £1,200,000,000  to  £2,000,000,000.    The  entire  products 
of  the  empire  amounted  in  1801  to  £24,927,684  ;  in  1841,  they  reached 
£102,180,517.    To  no  instrumentality  had  this  remarkable  prosperity  beei 
owing  more  than  to  railways. 

In  1842,  a  modification  was  made  in  the  tax  on  passengers.  Its  open- 
tion  had  proved  unequal,  the  burden  falling  especially  on  the  railways  intbe 
poorer  districts  ;  one  company  surrendered  25  per  cent  of  its  gross  reoeipti 
to  meet  this  impost.  The  efiect  had  been  to  raise  the  fares,  diminish  tnrel, 
and  to  injure  the  value  of  the  roads.  The  lines  passing  through  ridi  dii- 
tricts  were,  however,  little  affected  by  the  tax.  The  substitution  made  wis 
6  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies. 

In  1842,  was  commenced  the  r^lway  clearing-house,  on  the  prindplerf 
the  banking  clearing  house,  before  existing.  The  object  of  this  system  w» 
to  enable  passengers  and  goods  to  go  any  distance  on  paying  one  fare,  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  a  change  of  carriage .  It  was  at  first  vicorously 
opposed  by  some  of  the  railroads,  but  they  have  gradually  yielded  to  the 
public  demand,  until  the  clearing-house  is  now  employed  by  fifty-three  of  the 
railroads.  The  adoption  of  this  reform  is  mainly  due  to  the  peraeyeringrf 
forts  of  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Glyn,  and  Mr.  Hudson. 

In  1843,  the  gauge  question  was  re-opened,  and  the  leading  engineonof 
England  were  questioned  in  regard  to  iheir  views  thereon.    Mr.  GecSta- 
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phenson  and  his  son  were  alone  in  their  preference  for  the  gauge  of  four  feet 
sight  and  a  half  inches.  Mr.  Brunei  was  not  asked,  as  he  was  known  to 
retain  his  opinion  in  faror  of  the  seven  feet  gauge.  Seven  other  engineers 
raried  in  their  preferences  between  these  two  extremes,  no  width  mentioned 
being  supported  by  above  two  names. 

In  1844,  an  effort  was  made  to  enact  a  law  which  would  subject  the  rail- 
roads almost  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  government — the  attempt  was 
most  strenuously  resisted  by  the  railway  interest,  headed  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  the  effect  was  a  material  modification  of  the  act.  As  passed,  the  bill 
ampowered  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  twenty-one  years  after  the  passing  of 
my  future  act  for  a  railway,  if  such  railway  should  realize  a  profit  exceeding 
10  per  cent  on  an  average  of  three  consecutive  years,  to  revise  the  scale  of 
tolls  so  as  to  reduce  the  profits  to  10  per  cent,  insuring  that  amount.  Also, 
to  purchase  any  future  railway  twenty-one  years  after  incorporation,  upon 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  divisible  pro- 
fits on  an  average  of  the  last  three  preceding  years.  Existing  railroads,  of 
which  there  were  fifty-five,  were  exempted  from  the  act.  It  provided,  more- 
over, that  all  future  railways  should  provide  covered  carriages  with  seats  for 
the  third-class  passage,  the  fare  not  to  exceed  a  penny  a  mile,  with  half- 
price  for  children  between  three  and  twelve  years,  and  free  passage  for  chil- 
dren under  three ;  each  passenger  to  have  liberty  of  half  a  hundred -weight 
of  baggage,  without  extra  charge  ;  these  trains  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
It  provided,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph  on  all  lines 
of  railway. 

The  victory  in  this  contest  was  plainly  on  the  side  of  the  railway  interest, 
as  tlus  act  had  been  confined  in  all  its  important  features  to  unbuilt  roads. 
The  provision  in  regard  to  the  third-class  cars,  practically  the  most  import- 
ant point  of  all,  ought  to  have  been  enforced  in  regard  to  every  railroad  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  companies  compelled  the  third-class  passengera 
to  stand  in  open  cars,  without  seats,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  together, 
ind  this  without  regard  to  weather.  The  effects  upon  the  health  of  travel- 
ng  in  these  conveyances,  from  rain,  snow,  cold,  and  fatigue,  could  not  be 
>tnerwi8e  than  most  disastrous.  Yet  the  companies  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
ride  any  better  accommodations,  and  when  Parliament  took  up  the  subject, 
>egan  to  clamor  about  government  tyranny,  and  exerted  every  nerve  to  de- 
eat  the  humane  purpose. 

In  1843,  twenty-four  railway  acts  were  passed,  which  was  not  above  what 
lie  public  service  required,  Mr.  Francis  thinks.  In  1844,  thirty-seven  more 
irere  sanctioned,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  £13,081,000,  and  an 
dlowed  loan  of  £4,006,000— a  total  of  £17,987,000.  The  initiative  of 
Jie  third  and  greatest  railway  mania  was  taken  this  year.  Money  was  again 
rery  abundant — interest  from  6  per  cent  in  1830  had  fallen  to  2|  per  cent, 
md  the  temptation  was  irresistible.  The  speculation  was  farther  encour- 
iged  by  a  change  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  intended  to  encourage 
£e  building  of  railways,  which  had  remained  nearly  stationary  under  the 
previous  commercial  depression,  by  a  reduction  of  the  deposit  on  projected 
roads. 

Petitions  increased  so  fast  in  the  latter  part  of  1844,  that  to  check  them, 
an  act  was  passed  making  the  provisional  committees  liable  to  the  extent  of 
their  whole  property.  The  fever  rapidly  acquired  intensity.  Sixteen  new 
Knes  were  registered  in  January,  1845,  more  still  in  each  of  the  next  two 
months,  and  fifty-two  in  April.   Thq  whole  number  of  roads  built  up  to 
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1844  had  been  seventj.  Everybody  who  had  money,  in  large  or  smaO 
quantity  to  invest,  from  domestics  to  bankers,  sought  the  nulways.  Hie  n- 
markable  success  of  the  established  roads  augmented  the  flame.  As  mtnj 
as  twenty  journals  devoted  to  the  railway  interest  were  established,  where 
only  three  had  existed  before,  and  their  profits  from  railway  adyertwng  were 
fat  The  leading  papers  received  at  one  time  £12,000  to  £14,000  weekly 
fix)m  this  source.  The  price  of  iron  rose  from  CSs.  to  1208.  per  ton.  All 
kinds  of  labor  increased  in  demand,  and  every  branch  of  Commeroe  partid- 
pated  in  the  advantages  of  the  increased  activity.  The  excitement  soon  roie 
to  madness.  People  whose  money  was  safely  and  profitably  invested,  sold 
at  any  price,  to  get  into  the  share-market.  Two- thirds  of  the  memben  of 
Parliament  were  engaged  in  the  speculation,  while  Parliament  was  oondeBU- 
ing  it.  In  September,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seyen  schemes  were  registered, 
although  the  deposit  had  been  increased  to  ten  per  cent  Scrip  was  sold  at 
the  most  extravagant  prices  in  lines  which,  when  bvilt,  courd  not  reslin 
their  working  expenses  for  years.  The  tricks  and  frauds  of  the  maoii  rf 
1836  were  trifling  to  those  now  practiced.  The  details  are  startlii^,  boiwe 
have  not  room  to  quote  them.  At  last  the  phrensy  rose  to  such  a  pitebi 
that  the  thoroughfares  near  the  stock  exchanges  of  some  of  the  Engiisk 
cities  were  so  blockaded  by  crowds  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  andtfaereij 
sharebrokers  became  alarmed  at  the  excitement  To  show  bow  fiu*  au 
classes  were  included  in  the  unholy  passion  for  gain,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  clergymen  were  dealing  in  stocks,  who  had  entered  to  the  extent  of 
sums  varying  from  £26,000  to  £2,000  each. 

On  the  16th  October  the  Bank  of  England  raised  the  rate  of  rotcrest, 
and  the  bubble  at  once  blew  up.  The  people  awoke  in  alarm.  The  stods 
overspread  the  whole  kingdom.  Ruin  was  felt  in  every  village.  It  ii  de- 
clared by  the  best  informed  that  no  other  panic  in  England  was  ever  so  fe- 
tal to  the  middle  classes.  The  crisis  was  so  sudden  that  the  promoters  and 
provisional  committee-men  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  fate  they  had 
been  so  much  the  occasion  of  to  others.  "  Such  was  the  melancholy  dose 
of  the  high  hopes  of  the  memorable  spring  and  summer  of  1845.** 

Since  1 845,  the  progress  of  railways  in  Great  Britain  has  been  heilthj. 
According  to  tables  lately  published,  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  op- 
eration in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  is  6,976,  which  is  aboot  one- 
half  the  extent  existing  in  the  United  States,  13,586,  and  near  one-lbartk 
the  number  of  miles  existing  in  the  whole  world,  which  is  stated  at  29,606. 
The  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  Germany  are  5,840;  in  France,  1,881. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  enormous  co^ts  attending  the  charter, 
the  purchase  of  land,  good  will,  &c.,  by  some  of  the  English  companies.  A 
particular  statement  of  these  expenditures  on  the  part  of  severa  of  the 
chief  roads  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 


Land  and  compensation  

Law,  EngiDeenng,  and  Direction. 
ParliameDtary  expenses  


.per  mile    £4,000    £6,800  £8,000 

  900       1^00       MOO  2,800 

  660         660       8,000  1,000 


London  and  London  and  London  ^ 
8outlfwest*n.  Birming*ni.  Brifbtoa. 


Total 


£6,660    £8,460  £12,800  £0,800 


The  London  and  Birmingham,  which  cost  £8,450  per  mile,  should  bs^ 
been  built,  Mr.  Francis  says,  for  £4,500  per  mile,  and  probably  the  other 
roads  need  have  cost  no  more  than  a  proportional  sum.   The  sumi  Qwst 
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by  the  several  contesting  companies  for  the  Brighton  Road,  in  the  endeavor 
simply  to  obtain  an  act,  were : — 


Bennie's  Line   £72,000 

StepbenBon'B   53,760 

Onody's   16,600 

Total  


GibVe  Lin«   £26,826 

SoQth-eastem   26,000 


£198,576 


In  one  case  £100,000  was  spent  in  Parliamentary  operations,  without  any 
result.  In  another  case^  six  counsel  and  twenty  solicitors  were  employed, 
at  an  expense  of  £57,000.  In  another,  a  case  of  competing  lines,  the  Le- 
gislative Committee  were  occupied  on  the  affair  of  one  road  during  the 
whole  of  one  session  and  a  month  in  the  next,  at  an  expense  to  the  petition- 
ers of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  then,  in  despair  of  a  proper  conclusion, 
referred  the  whole  to  a  military  engineer.  That  such  extraordinary  disad- 
tantages  as  these  gave  so  little  check  to  the  railway  process  of  England,  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  her  vast  wealth,  and  of  the  irrepressible  energy 
of  the  men  who  have  pushed  onward  her  railway  movement 

The  "  History  of  the  English  Railway  "  is  a  book  well  worth  attentive  study. 
The  railway  is  of  English  birth — it  was  there  nurtured  and  reared — there  the 
^ort  was  made  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle — there  were  the  devoted  friends 
who  stood  manfully  by  it  through  all  report,  and  brought  it  out  safe,  trium- 
phant, from  its  struggles  for  being — there  it  displayed  to  the  admiring 
world  the  wondrous  vigor  of  its  half-opened  energies — and  thither  came  the 
world,  and  carried  thence  the  New  Power,  destined  to  compress  the  progress 
of  centuries,  ay,  almost  of  milleniads,  within  the  limit  of  smgle  years.  The 
railroad  history  of  no  other  country  can  ever  possess  the  interest  of  that  of 
JBhgland.  It  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  general  annals  of  steam  land 
carnage,  that  the  steamboat  history  of  America  does  in  the  records  of  steam 
navigation. 

There  is,  besides,  no  one  subject  that,  in  regard  to  the  development  of  any 
of  the  great  civilization  movements  going  forward  simultaneously  in  Great 
firitain  and  the  United  States,  better  reveals  the  difference  of  circumstance 
thereto  attending  in  the  two  countries,  than  the  railroad.  The  difference  in 
the  obstacles  and  opposition  in  the  mode  of  action,  of  appliances,  even  the 
dissimilarities  of  object,  the  varying  degrees  of  magnitude,  expense,  and  of 
utility  in  the  works,  the  distinctive  modes  of  their  management,  exhibit 
many  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  political  and  commercial  systems 
prevailing  respectively  within  the  two  nations.  The  congruities  of  the  sys 
terns  are  also  revealed,  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to  ^ord  us  a  valuable 
aid  from  the  experience  of  our  English  brethren.  The  leading  errors  to  be 
avoided  are  pointed  out  to  us — the  safe-ground  of  enterprise  is  partially  ex- 
plored and  marked  out  before  us. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  all  the  matters  treated  of  in  this  work.  There 
are  biographies  of  the  "  Railway  King,"  of  the  Stephensons,  and  notices  of 
other  leading  men  connected  with  the  English  railways.  There  is  also  a 
very  interesting  chapter  on  Railroad  Laborers,  and  the  second  volume  closes 
with  ft  brief  history  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Francis  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  has,  perhaps, 
done  it  as  much  justice  as  any  other  one  man  could.  His  arrangement  of 
matters^  and  his  method  of  narration  are  very  judicious ;  his  literary  abili- 
ties are  very  respectable,  and  his  diction  is  correct,  vivacious,  flowing,  and 
eoDversational,  although  at  times  rather  ambitious. 
In  the  description  of  leading  incidents  and  remarkable  epochs  he  is  par- 
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ticularly  happy.  His  detailed  history  of  the  great  Railroad  Mania  is  espe- 
cially graphic,  and  is  calculated  to  profit  the  moral  sense  of  the  reader. 
We  shudder  at  the  nervous  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  general  demor- 
alization engendered  in  the  frantic  pursuit  of  wealth,  of  the  perveree  inge- 
nuity of  men  honest  in  nature,  hut  transformed  by  the  demon  of  speciui- 
tion,  and  of  the  hideous  ruin  which  followed  the  terrible  collapse.  We  are 
humiliated  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  exhibited  in  this  ungulv 
madness  of  a  whole  people — the  madness  of  a  people  who  rank  among 
others  as  pre-eminent  in  intelligence,  in  judgment,  in  caution— of  a  people 
famed  for  their  practical  cast  of  mind,  and  who  boast  of  their  superiority  to 
the  accidents  of  the  unilluminated  past 

Another  remark  suggested  by  these  volumes  is,  the  growing  cnstom 
among  men  of  literary  taste  and  refined  temperament,  of  choosing  such  QO- 
poetic  subjects,  as  the  branches,  agencies,  or  characters  of  trade,  or  other 
like  hard,  material  existence  or  interest.  There  was  once  an  inveterate  fend 
between  the  man  of  literature  and  him  of  barter.  The  mental  habitodes, 
the  desires,  aims,  labors,  everything  about  the  latter  were  held  in  ine&ble 
contempt  by  the  former — the  life,  actions,  and  motives  of  the  former  were 
as  much  despised  by  the  latter.  But  Literature  and  Commerce  (and  whit 
has  done  more  to  effect  the  treaty — to  open  the  eyes  of  each  to  the  roeriti 
of  the  other  than  Railroads)  are  now  in  firm  alliance.  We  have  literaiy 
merchants  and  mercantile  literateurs.  The  trader  has  found  that  ]m  world- 
division  is  susceptible  of  a  general  embellishment  that  does  not  make  yet 
any  fiction  of  the  leger ;  and  the  man  of  imagination  has  discovered  how  k> 
make  light  readings  on  heavy  subjects,  and  has  realized  at  length  the  long 
uncomprehended  aphorism,  that  the  romance  of  Fact  fsa  exceeds  tb«t  of 
Fiction. 


Art.  II.— THE  BEARING  OF  PHYSICAL  CIRCDMSTANCES  UPOS  Til 
DETELOPHENT  OF  GOHMERCE.* 

"  God,"  saith  the  poet,  "  never  made  an  independent  man."  In  drili«d 
society,  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  individuals  upon  each  other,  b  the 
great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric.  And  even  the 
wildest  savage  derives  his  enjoyments  and  his  scanty  comforts,  in  a  greit 


•  The  pretent  paper  teaching  the  Physical  Circumstanoefl  apon  which  Uie  DcTelopmilof  On* 
merce  depends,  was  orlginallj  delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  students  of  Corner^  Initiatory  Ootft* 
ing  Rooms,  in  Boston,  and  is  now  first  published  in  the  MerehanU*  Magazint  In  eompBsaee  vik 
the  wishes  of  many  who  heard  it.  Mr.  Comkr,  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  tlMft  InsUtitfMi  ^ 
Justly  enUtled  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  public,  for  his  learned  and  labortoos  eflbrts  to 
Tance  the  commercial  and  industrial  Interests  of  the  country,  by  affording  our  young  men  the  ftcptt** 
for  pursuing  the  rartous  studies,  the  acquirement  of  which  are  absolutely  indlspenoable  to  sD  vko 
aspire  to  the  character  of  the  accomplished  merchant.  To  conduct  with  credit  and  sttcecatksa>^ 
tiformoperaUons  of  a  large  and  liberal  Commerce  in  this  nineteenth  century,  demands 
of  knowledge  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  required  in  any  of  the  occupations  of  lifi»,  SDtdbJ^ 
mho  belong  to  what  are  technically  termed  the  leaned  profeistoas^— Xil.  Mtr.  JHg. 
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leasure,  from  his  fellows.  No  where  has  man  been  found  in  a  state  purely 
nsocial.    Such  a  state  is  opposed  to  the  very  principles  of  his  nature. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  society,  men  are  much  less  dependent  upon  each 
ther  than  they  come  to  be  when  they  are  more  civilized.  Originally,  ev- 
py  hunter  is  also  the  maker  of  his  own  bow,  and  each  warrior  fashions  for  him- 
slf  the  wooden  lance  or  the  stone  tomahawk  which  he  carries  into  battle. 

the  skins  of  the  animals  which  he  kills,  the  former  makes  the  coat  for 
is  back  and  the  shoes  for  his  feet ;  while  the  flesh  supplies  all  the  necessi- 
m  of  his  table.  But  in  process  of  time,  it  is  noticed  that  different  individ- 
als  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  the  same  employment,  nor  the  same  in- 
iTidual  in  different  employments.  One  is  found  to  meet  with  a  compara- 
ively  high  degree  of  success  in  one  branch  of  the  business  necessary  to 
nbeistence,  and  another  in  another  branch.  A  may  make  a  better  bow  than 
^  while  B  is  the  most  skillful  in  its  use.  Should  several  hunters  like  B  be 
rand,  who  are  more  successful  in  the  chase  than  in  the  preparation  of  im- 
lements  for  it,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  them  to  make  an  arrange- 
lent  with  A,  by  which  he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  making  of 
>W8  and  tomahawks,  and  thus  increase  his  skill  in  this  business,  while  the 
;ber8  attend  only  to  hunting.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  might  be  that 
.  should  furnish  all  the  others  with  bows,  and  that  in  return,  they  should  con- 
ibute  to  him  the  additional  amount  of  game  which,  by  the  arrangement, 
ivin^  better  implements  and  more  time,  they  would  now  be  able  to  take. 

This  transaction  would  be  a  commercial  transaction,  and  would  illustrate 
le  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  Commerce.  Commerce  is  only 
1  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another.  Wherever  there  is  the  slight- 
t  division  of  labor,  as  in  the  case  above,  there  must  be  Commerce ;  for 
te  moment  a  naan  confines  himself  to  the  production  of  only  one  or  two 

the  necessaries  of  life,  he  ought  to  produce  more  of  these  than  he  needs  fcr 
s  own  use,  and  the  surplus  must  be  disposed  of  to  those  who  are  not  produ- 
irs  of  the  same  articles  ;  while  he  receives  in  return  for  these  that  he  does 
>t  need,  other  articles  that  he  does  need,  but  which  he  does  not  produce. 

Ck>ramerce  commences,  therefore,  at  an  early  stage  of  a  people's  progress, 
id  it  assists  powerfully  in  the  march  of  a  nation  up  the  hill  of  civilization. 

But  a  division  of  labor  may  exist  not  only  among  the  individuals  of  a 
)mmunity,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  but  it  may  be  found,  and  it  is  found, 
lat  whole  communities,  on  account  of  their  situation,  or  the  character  of 
le  people  composing  them,  or  for  some  other  reason,  exhibit  the  same  difFer- 
Dces  with  respect  to  each  other  that  single  individuals  do.    Hence  arises 

Commerce  between  communities  and  between  nations.  Foreign  Com- 
lerce  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  character  of 
16  vegetable  and  mineral  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  of 
le  earth,  and  that  the  productions  of  all  parts  are  required  to  supply  the 
ants  and  gratify  the  tastes  of  civilized  man.  We  now  propose  to  notice 
line  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  development  of  such  a  Com- 
lerce. 

And  first  we  observe  that  the  productiveness  of  a  country  enters  largely 
s  an  element  into  its  commercial  prosperity.  This  is  evident  from  the  con- 
derations  already  suggested.  Since  Commerce  is  only  an  exchange  of  com- 
lodities  for  commodities,  that  country  only  can  engage  in  it  which  possesses 
me  commodity  in  quantities  exceeding  what  is  required  for  its  home  consurap- 
OD.  We  sometimes  see  what  may  appear  at  first  view  an  exception  to  this,  in 
16  bet  that  some  towns  on  the  sea-coast  have  a  large  Commerce,  although 
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situated  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  region,  which  yields  to  the  miner  or  dM 
husbandman  but  a  scan^  reward,  even  in  return  for  the  most  carefal  toil 
But  in  such  a  case,  the  Commerce  is  a  transit  Commerce,  and  is  supported 
by  the  productiveness  of  a  region  which  communicates  with  the  oonsumen 
of  its  wealth  by  the  city  supposed.  There  is,  we  know,  a  certain  amoint 
of  Commerce  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  but  what  would  become  of  it  if  the 
^eat  central  plain  of  Africa,  watered  by  the  copious  streams  which  flow 
in  the  Niger  and  Nile,  and  supporting  a  large  population,  should  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  and  the  supply  of  shining  dust  on  its  mountain  sides  should 
cease  ?    The  sand  sea  would  no  longer  be  navigated. 

What  cities  in  Eastern  Asia  have  the  largest  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europeans  and  Americans  ?  Canton,  in  China,  the  outlet  of  that  great 
plain  pf  210,000  square  miles,  and  supporting  a  population,  according  to 
nese  computation,  of  170,000,000  of  souls.  Calcutta,  situated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  that  fertile  Indian  plain,  a  large  part  of  which  sustains  a  populstioD 
of  500  to  the  square  mile.  The  trade  of  Christendom  with  Beloochistan 
and  Arabia  is  insignificant  in  amount,  because  those  countries  produce  little 
that  would  be  saleable  in  the  markets  of  Christendom,  either  as  necessaries 
or  luxuries.  They  are  for  the  most  part  unproductive  wastes,  capable  of 
maintaining  only  a  thin  population. 

Another  circumstance  upon  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  oooo- 
try  depends,  is  its  accessibility,  or  the  facility  with  which  traders  from  abroad 
may  reach  it,  and  its  own  inhabitants  may  convey  the  products  of  the  soil, 
or  of  thuir  labor  to  foreign  markets.  If  a  region  is  shut  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  almost  impassable  mountains,  or  by  wide,  sandy  deserts,  it 
will  sufier  great  disadvantages  in  trading  with  other  countries.  It  is  true 
that  extreme  fertility  of  soil,  or  peculiar  richness  of  mineral  deposits,  maj, 
and  sometimes  does,  in  a  measure  outweigh  these  disadvantages,  but  tbeio- 
accessibleness  of  a  place  will  always  operate  unfavorably. 

For  the  commodities  exported  from  such  a  country,  must  be  produced  at 
a  price  sufficientiy  low  to  enable  them,  after  the  addition  of  the  usual  coat 
of  transportation,  to  compete  with  similar  products  from  otlier  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  articles  imported  from  other  countries  would  become  more 
expensive  on  account  of  the  same  unusual  cost.  But  a  country  which  has 
a  sea-coast  abundantly  supplied  with  harbors,  and  which  is  intersected  hj 
large  and  navigable  rivers,  will  evidently  enjoy  great  advantages,  both  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  commodities.  By  reason  of  the  cheapoe* 
of  transportation,  imported  articles  will  cost  less  on  reaching  the  consumer 
than  they  otherwise  would  ;  and  in  exportation  the  producer  may  reali«  a 
larger  return  for  his  labor  on  the  same  account  And  when  the  same  indi- 
vidual stands  in  both  these  relations,  the  advantages  he  derives  fipom  the 
commercial  accessibility  of  his  place  of  residence  will  be  two-fold. 

It  is  plain  that  the  healthfulness  or  unheal thfulness  of  the  climate  of  a 
country  will  materially  effect  its  commercial  accessibility,  for  no  merchant 
or  ship  owner  ought  to  make  a  large  sacrifice  of  human  life,  to  secure  even 
the  highest  profits. 

Now  since  the  development  of  Commerce  depends  so  much  upon  the 
productiveness  of  a  country,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  inquire  into  the 
natural  conditions  of  productiveness.  They  are  found  to  depend  upon  the 
geological  structure  of  the  given  locality,  and  the  composition  of  its  rock*. 
This  is  very  obviously  true  in  the  case  of  mineral  wealth,  and  we  shall  find, 
on  examination,  that  the  geological  character  of  a  country  affects  no  leas  the 
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oharacter  and  amount  of  its  vegetatioD.  Soils  are  composed  of  the  disin- 
tegrated particles  of  the  underlying  rocks,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
organic  matter.  In  truth,  the  difference  between  one  soil  and  another  is  es- 
lentiallj  a  difiS^renqB  between  the  earthy  part  of  them.  The  two  mineral 
Bttbstaucea  which  enter  most  largely  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  clay 
and  sand,  and  the  different  kind  of  soils  arise  from  the  different  proportions 
ia  which  these  substances  are  found  in  them.  Should  the  clay  constitute 
only  10  per  cent  of  any  soil,  that  soil  is  usually  said  to  be  sandy  ;  it  is  called 
a  sandy  loam  when  it  contains  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  clay ;  loam  if 
there  is  from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  clay ;  clay  loam  if  70  to  85  per  cent  of 
it  is  clay ;  strong  clay  if  85  to  95 jper  cent  is  clay ;  and  pure  agricultural  clay 
if  no  sand  is  found.  After  these  two  ingredients,  lime  is  the  most  abun- 
dant, generally  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  5  per  cent  of  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  marl,  and  20  per  cent  a  calcareous  soil.  All  these  substan- 
ces are  obtained  by  the  abrasion  and  crumbling  of  the  underlying  rocks, 
and  the  &cts  stated  show  how  much  influence  they  have  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

The  practiced  geologist  decides,  from  an  examination  of  a  country,  what 
it  is  fitted  to  export.  Is  he  seeking  for  a  locality  which  will  furnish  mineral 
ooal !  He  knows  that  this  substance  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  considerable 
i|UAntities  below  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  is,  therefore,  never  deceived 
bj  the  expectation  of  enriching  himself  with  the  products  of  imaginary 
3oal  fields  among  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  primary  rocks.  But  in  the 
proper  layer  of  the  earth's  crust,  he  heeds  every  indication  of  the  presence 
)f  this  valuable  mineral  that  falls  under  his  observation.  He  knows  that 
\  granite  country,  where  the  soil  lies  immediately  above  the  unstratified 
rocks,  must,  if  tiiickly  settled,  import  its  fuel.  And  in  order  to  be  able  to 
import  fuel,  it  must  export  something,  and  that  something  will  be  whatever 
it  can  best  produce :  the  products  of  the  soil,  if  that  be  fertile,  or  like  Mas- 
lachusetts,  its  exports  may  consist  of  granite,  ice,  and  the  fruits  of  the  un- 
conquerable industry  of  its  inhabitants. 

X«t  us  imagine  two  portions  of  country ;  one  of  them  in  which  the  car- 
boniferous system  is  developed,  has,  we  will  suppose,  but  little  fertility  of 
■oil,  but  possesses  abundantly  the  treasures  peculiar  to  this  system,  coal  and 
the  ironstone ;  and  the  other  portion,  which  we  will  suppose  accessible  to 
the  people  of  the  firet,  but  having  none  of  the  mineral  treasures,  and  com- 
posed of  different  rocks  from  those  of  its  system  mentioned,  is  covered 
vith  a  fertile  and  easily  labored  soil.  Now  allowing  the  inhabitants  of  both 
regions  to  be  intelligent  and  to  understand  their  true  interests,  we  ask  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  a  commercial  intercourse  from  springing  up  be- 
tween them  ?  Commerce  will  follow  such  conditions  as  certainly  as  any  ef- 
fect follows  its  cause.  The  annual  vegetation  of  the  one  place  will  be  ex- 
changed for  the  accumulated  vegetation,  which  in  the  other,  has  been  for 
ages  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  mankind. 

But  the  productiveness  of  a  country  depends  not  only  upon  its  geological 
formations,  but  also  very  much  upon  its  climate.  By  this  word  is  meant 
all  those  modifications  of  the  air  which  affect  our  senses."  Of  these,  the 
mqst  important  in  respect  to  vegetable  richness  are  temperature  and  humid- 
ity. Heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  great  atmospheric  principles  which  in- 
flnence  the  development  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Other  things  being 
equal,  wherever  these  two  exist  in  proper  proportions,  we  find  a  more  abun- 
dant growth  of  plants  than  where  either  is  wanting  or  in  exceu.  An  excess 
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of  moisture,  with  little  heat^  makes  a  frozen  waste — and  excess  of  heat^tb 
no  moisture,  makes  a  parched  waste,  a  Sahara.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly 
examine  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  anyplace  depend^  first,  upon 
the  situation  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  great  earth,  that  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  equator  and  the  poles.  The  line  of  highest  temperature  is  not 
coincident  with  the  geographical  eq^^ator,  but  is  very  irr^ular  in  its  form, 
and  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  only  a  veiy  short  por- 
tion of  it,  to  the  east  of  Australia,  being  south  of  the  equator.  Proceeding 
from  this  line  in  either  direction,  north  or  south,  we  find  the  average  tem- 
perature diminishing  at  the  rate  of  about  1°  Fah.  for  1®  of  latitude,  and 
we  find  the  greatest  intensity  of  cold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  of  tke 
earth.  The  highest  mean  annual  temperature  known  is  that  of  Massowah 
in  Abyssinia,  which  is  87°  3'  Fah.,  and  the  lowest  is  that  of  Melville  Island, 
which  Captain  Parry,  in  181(>-20,  made  to  be  V  49'  Fah.  We  find  then 
a  range  of  86®  Fah.,  and  within  this  range  an  almost  infinite  variety;  ind 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  two  places  catnes 
a  decided  difference  in  their  vegetable  productions. 

l^ut  there  is  another  great  cause  of  variation  in  temperature  among  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  difference  in  their  ele- 
vation above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  If  we  start  from  the  level  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  proceed  upward,  either  on  a  mountain  side  or  in  a  balloon,  we 
shall  find  a  diminution  of  the  mean  temperature  at  an  average  rate  of  1° 
Fah.  for  a  vertical  rise  of  362  feet;  so  that  a  difference  of  elevation  betwea 
two  places  equal  to  tliis  number  of  feet,  makes  a  difference  in  their  tcmpe^ 
atures  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  on  the  same  lerd 
and  had  diflfered  1°  in  latitude. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  these  great  laws  which  reguUte  the 
distribution  of  heat,  are  subject  to  almost  continual  modification  by  tb«f3Tni 
and  size  of  the  continents,  their  general  elevation,  and  by  the  h\^i  and 
direction  of  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  mark  their  surfaces.  Thus  the 
temperature  of  the  western  part  of  Europe  is  made  many  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  latitude,  because  the  form  of  the 
American  continent  is  such  as  to  change  the  direction  of  some  of  the  great 
oceanic  currents,  and  to  throw  upon  the  European  Coast  the  warm  water 
of  the  Oulf  Stream.  The  snow  line  in  the  Bolivian  Andes  of  South  A^le^ 
ica,  l>etwcen  14°  and  20°  south  latitude,  is  2,000  feet  higher  than  it  is  un- 
der th(^  equator,  on  account  of  the  greater  elevation  here  of  the  masaof  the 
land.  For  the  sj.mo  reason,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  3,000  feet  higher  than 
on  the  south  side  ;  the  general  elevation  of  the  plain  of  Tliibet  being  abo«t 
10,000  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Ganges  plain  on  the  south. 

Equjilly  well  defined  are  the  great  laws  which  regulate  the  distribntion 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  looking  upon  a  rain-map  ^ 
thf^  world,  we  see  the  darkest  colors,  indicating  the  greatest  fall  of  rain,  in 
the  Torrid  Zone.  As  we  approach  the  poles,  the  quantity  of  water  fil- 
ing from  the  clouds  diminishes.  In  some  localities  near  the  equator,  we 
find  a  fall  of  300  inches,  or  25  feet,  in  a  year ;  while  in  the  north  of  Europe 
the  f:ill  does  not  exceed  10  inches.  We  may  also  observe  that  somer^fion* 
arf  entirely  without  rain.  This  sometimes  results  from  the  great  law  oif  the 
winds,  and  sometimes  from  the  forms  of  the  continents  and  the  direction 
the  mountain  ranges.  For  example,  the  rainless  region  of  the  Sahara  ii<* 
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the  boundary  between  the  trade  winds,  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and 
the  winds  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone  coming  from  the  south-west;  and 
thus,  whatever  moisture  there-  is,  is  blown  away  in  all  directions.  On  the 
oontrary,  in  South  America,  on  the  Peruvian  Coast,  the  absence  of  rain  is 
caused  by  the  position  and  hight  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes ;  the 
winds  here,  blowing  from  the  east,  lose  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  high 
peaks  of  the  range. 

One  distinction  of  very  great  importance  should  here  be  noticed.  Al- 
though the  equatorial  regions  have  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  rain  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  much  less  here  than  in 
the  temperate  zones,  and  hence  the  water  is  not  so  equally  and  advantage- 
casly  distributed.  A  given  quantity  of  rain  in  the  temperate  zones,  will 
therefore  affect  vegetation  much  more  than  an  equal  amount  falling  under 
the  equator. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  notice  briefly  the  physical  charac- 
ters and  the  commercial  success  of  one  or  two  countries.  On  the  western 
ibore  of  the  old  world  there  is  a  comparatively  small  island,  which,  from 
time  immemorial  has,  with  short  intervals  of  exception,  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  Sometimes  it  has  even  been  the  seat  of  a 
power  wielded  over  continental  kingdoms;  and  at  this  moment  it  is  the 
boBst  of  its  people,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  dominions  of  their  queen. 
The  area  of  ita  surface  is  1 0,000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  the  two  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it  is  known  as  Ortai  Britain.  And 
it  is  great,  in  population,  in  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  moral  and  in- 
tellectual strengtb,  and  in  its  remarkable  history.  Where  shall  we  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  greatness  ?  Why  should  an  island  of  such  diminutive 
proportions  take  precedence  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  on  land  and  sea. 

Phjrsically,  Great  Britain  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  having  dif- 
ferent characters.  The  eastern  part,  lying  next  the  German  Ocean,  and  ex- 
tending westward  as  far  as  a  Ime  passing  from  the  coast  of  Dorset  to  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  is  composed  of  chalk,  green  sand,  Solitic  limestone,  and 
Oxford  clay,  among  other  rocks.  No  mountains  are  found  in  this  part  of 
England ;  and  if  there  had  been  any,  their  tops  must  have  been  very  much 
rounded,  for  the  materials  are  too  soft  and  crumbling  for  rugged  crags  and 
•ieep  precipices.  We  see  that  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  clayey,  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  to  grazing. 

In  the  next  strip  of  country,  extending  as  far  west  as  the  mountainous 
district,  we  find  extensive  beds  of  the  new  red  sand  stone,  an  older  rock 
than  the  preceding,  and  immediately  under  it  an  abundant  supply  of  coal 
and  ironstone.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  green  and  fertile,  but  much 
more  hilly  than  the  chalk  country  to  the  east,  as  we  might,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials,  expect. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  island  we  find  the  primary  and  transition 
rocks  thrown  up^into  mountain  masses,  with  a  rugged  and  sterile  surface,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  fit  only  for  sheep-pastures.  Yet  this  tract  is  not 
without  its  wealth,  for  it  yields  those  valuable  minerals  which  char^'Cterize 
these  strata,  tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  plumbago,  and  a  little  silver. 

So  much  for  Great  Britain  geologically.  Now,  what  are  its  meteorological 
tdvantages  ?  It  is  situated  in  a  high  latitude,  and  would  have  a  cheerless 
dimate  were  it  not  that  its  coasts  are  washed  by  that  wanp  stream,  which, 
after  a  journey  of  eighteen  months  from  its  tropical  home  in  the  Gulf  of 
lludcoy  bestows  upon  this  island  a  climate  highly  favorable  to  agricultural 
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pursuits.  The  Bame  cause  which  makes  the  British  climate  warm  makoB  it 
also  moist,  and  distributes  the  moisture  with  great  equality. 

No  country  is  more  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  partt  of  the 
world  than  Great  Britain.  It  is  inclosed  on  every  side  by  navigable  sett. 
Deep  gulfs  and  estuaries  indent  it  in  all  directions,  and  penetrate  almott  \o 
its  very  center.  The  m^hty  ships  which  go  down  upon  the  great  deep, 
glide  gracefully  among  its  corn  fields  and  its  coal  mines.  No  climate  is 
more  favorable  to  health  and  long  life,  and  ita  inhabitants  exhibit  in  thor 
physical  and  mental  constitution  the  vigor  which  they  inhale  with  its  air. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  almost  unparalleled  advantages,  it  woold  reqaire 
no  prophet,  even  if  her  history  had  never  been  written,  and  her  preeeot 
commercial  condition  were  unknown,  to  say  that  England  wonld  possen  a 
Commerce  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  if 
Commerce  should  not  flourish  in  a  country  so  prolific  both  in  mineral  aod 
vegetable  treasures.  And,  in  obedience  to  the  great  laws  of  nature  which 
govern  its  development,  a  vast  commerce  has  grown  up  here.  Its  progreM 
was  opposed  in  its  very  infancy  by  many  a  statute  of  Parliament  and  manj 
a  despotic  ^lecree  of  the  Sovereign,  (in  those  days  when  English  SovereigM 
were  despotic,)  enacted  or  issued  for  the  benefit  of  some  monopoly;  and 
during  its  whole  existence  it  has  received  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
government  But  so  powerful  were  the  natural  resources  of  the  ooondy, 
that  the  commercial  interest,  in  spite  of  the  injurious  assaults  of  enemieB, 
has  continued  steadily  to  advance,  until  every  ocean  is  whitened  with  Brit^ 
ish  canvass. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  British  commerce  due,  in  a  great  meBsnre,to 
the  manufacturing,  for  which  the  country  is  famous ;  and  is  it  not  an  error 
to  attribute  it  to  geology  and  meteorology  f  No  doubt  Commerce  and 
manufactures  react  upon  each  other  and  help  each  other  forward.  Bat  kt 
us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  positions  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  and  see  whether  this  great  interest  is  not  itself  dependent  vpoa 
the  physical  character  of  the  country.  Mr.  Buckland  has  shown  that  nine- 
teen of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  on  the  island,  are  situated  upon  the 
new  red  sandstone,  in  that  strip  of  country  to  the  east  of  the  mountsiosi  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Their  united  population  cannot  be  modi 
less  than  one  and  a  half  millions.  Among  them  are  Bristol,  Woreeiter, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  York.  They  lie  upon  those  inex- 
haustible beds  of  coal,  upon  which  their  character  as  manumctoring  towia 
depends.  So  that,  whether  we  consider  the  Commerce  of  this  ooontiy  !■ 
the  direct  result  of  natural  productiveness,  or  consider  it  as  springing  from 
manufacturing  industry,  it  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  dependence  upon  the 
same  conditions — the  physical  character  of  the  country. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  great  South  American  peninsula  is  eo  itn- 
king  in  respect  to  its  fitness  for  Commerce,  as  to  make  it  a  very  proper  ex- 
ample for  our  present  consideration.  Of  this  grand  division  of  the  etftk, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  essentially  tropical.  Most  of  its  surCace  is  in  the  to^ 
rid  zone.  It  contains  the  largest  river  basin  on  the  globe,  that  of  the  Antt- 
zon,  which  has  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  the  next  in 
extent  The  course  of  this  majestic  river  is  eastward,  and  it  lies  very  netfly 
under  the  equator.  It  is  a  mighty  stream,  having  in  some  places  a  depth 
of  600  feet,  and  a  breadth,  at  its  mouth,  of  96  miles.  Its  immense  voiaine 
of  water  moves  along  with  a  fall,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  » 
scarcely  perceptible.   An  eastern  breese  blows  perennially  orer  its  surfiMe; 
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br  here  the  trade  winds  sweep  over  the  country  to  the  very  hase  of  the 
Andes,  and  sprinkle  their  watery  treasures  along  its  whole  extent  Thus 
moistened  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
KNDL  is  incomparably  more  prolific  in  vegetation  than  any  other  region  of 
aqual  extent  in  the  world.  While  Humboldt  was  pushing  his  discoveries 
Ml  this  river  and  its  branches,  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  cut  away 
^th  hb  axe  in  order  to  find  room  to  lie  down.  Now,  with  such  a  soil,  and 
the  50,000  miles  of  navigation  furnished  by  this  great  river  and  its  branch- 
B6,  who  shall  attempt  to  set  a  limit  to  the  Commerce  that  will  be  developed 
bere,  when  all  thb  vast  region  is  reclaimed  from  the  state  of  nature  in  which 
it  now  is  ?  At  present  much  of  the  trade  of  Europeans  and  of  the  United 
States  with  South  America  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
Bause  that  hitherto  the  Andes  mountain  range  has  furnished  a  large  amount 
of  the  exported  commodities  of  the  country.  West  of  this  ridge  there  is 
DO  vegetation  to  support  a  Commerce,  except  in  the  country  of  Chili.  In 
Peru  and  Bolivia  the  trade  winds,  blowing  westward,  lose  their  moisture  in 
orossing  the  Andes,  and  the  western  coast  is  lefl  rainless,  and  almost  dry. 
Ihe  western  Commerce,  then,  evidently  depends  upon  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  mountaius.  But  this,  in  case  of  the  full  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
ind  its  branches,  could  easily  be  transported  eastward  into  the  Atlantic, 
rhich  would  bring  the  trade  of  the  whole  peninsula  into  that  great  high- 
WBj  of  European  nations.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
)t  nature,  for,  while  the  eastern  coast  is  studded  with  harbors,  some  of  them 
he  best  in  the  world,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  find  very  few,  and  those  few, 
n  Peru  and  Bolivia,  exceedingly  poor. 

But,  in  looking  forward  to  the  transformation  of  the  Silvas  of  the  Amazon 
nto  a  civilized  region,  we  must  not  forget  the  effect  which  their  climate  and 
xtreme  fertility  are  likely  to  produce  upon  the  people  who  settle  there. 
?he  truth  is,  that  the  geology  and  climate  of  a  country  afifect  not  only  its 
nanufactures  and  Commerce,  but  also,  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  character 
i  its  people.  Although  much,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  difference  between 
IS  and  our  neighbors  the  Mexicans,  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  stock 
torn  which  we  severally  sprung,  yet  it  cannot  all  be  thus  accounted  for. 
y%u  sterile  soil  and  rough  climate  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  energizing 
»iir  character  here  in  New  Endand.  Mankind  need  the  stimulus  of  neces- 
iiy  to  make  them  laborious.  No  race,  even  though  it  have  a  strong  infu- 
ion  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  can  long  retain  its  vigor  in  a  country  where 
Hiture  produces  abundantly  for  man's  wants  with  little  labor  on  his  part.  It 
s  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the  civilization  of  this  great 
legion  may  be  retarded  on  this  account. 

Nothing  better  illustrates,  however,  the  influence  of  physical  causes  upon 
Commerce  than  certain  changes,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  made 
n  the  exports  and  imports  of  different  countries.  A  plant  is  sometimes  in- 
xoduced  into  a  country  which  displaces  another,  previously  cultivated,  on 
looount  of  being  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  On  the  contrary, 
i  sometimes  happens  that  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  is  discontinued  in  a 
pven  locahty,  because  another  place  has  been  found  with  physical  condi- 
tions better  fitted  to  its  growth.  Thus  Indian  com  and  the  potato  have 
dken  the  place,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  of  other  plants ;  and  the  latter,  in 
MTticular,  has  become  the  principal  article  of  food  in  some  localities.  At 
ibe  same  time,  the  culture  and  exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  vine  and 
tUve  have,  in  many  parts,  entirely  disappeared.   But  the  most  renwkable 
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instance  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  sugar  coltare.  The 
sugar  cane,  in  ancient  times,  was  cultivated  for  its  juice  in  India  and  China. 
Afterwards,  we  find  it  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Saracens,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  culture  was  carried  on  in  Egrpt 
These  people  also  carried  the  plant  into  Spwn,  where  sugar  became  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  We  next  find  it  in  the  Canary  and  Madeira 
Islands ;  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies.  Since  this  time  the  exportation  of  the  article  from  the 
places  previously  named  has  entirely  ceased,  and  we  find  it  largely  imported 
into  some  of  them.  How  is  so  great  a  change  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  these  countries  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

According  to  Humboldt,  sugar  will  thrive  best  where  the  mean  annua! 
temperature  is  76°  or  77®  Fahr.,  but  it  may  be  grown  with  some  snccew 
where  this  mean  is  as  low  as  64°  Fahr.  Other  things  being  equal,  then, 
places  which  have  a  mean  temperature  of  76°  to  77°  will  drive  all  other 
sugar  producers  from  the  market,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  extensive,  will 
ultimately  supply  all  the  world  with  this  commodity.  Now,  the  southern 
part  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands  have  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  64°  to  66°  Fahr.,  and  consequently,  although  sugar  may  be^grown 
in  these  localities,  they  are  only  third-rate  producers,  and  have  long  siwe 
retired  from  the  competition.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Canary  Islands 
is  a  little  above  70°,  and  sugar  was  exported  here  after  the  exportation  from 
Spain  had  ceased.  India  has  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  most  fevo^ 
able,  and  therefore  has  not  attained  the  highest  success  in  the  culture.  But 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Braidl,  have  the 
mean  of  77°,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  these  localities  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  manufacture.  The  quantities  raised  elsewhere  are  comparatively 
small.  If  we  take  the  produce  of  Louisiana  at  the  ordinary  estimates,  we 
will  find  that  it  does  not  amount  to  one  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The  temi>erature  is  too  low,  the  mean  at  New  Orleans  be- 
ing only  69°. 

In  the  history  of  the  sugar  trade  we  perceive  the  effect  of  inflexible  nitn- 
ral  laws.  To  these  all  human  plans  and  regulations  must  yield.  Snppoie 
that  Spain,  while  she  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  had,  in  order 
to  secure  that  interest  against  competition,  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  the  Peninsula ;  and  to  view  the  result  in  all  possible  aspecte, 
suppose  that  by  this  measure,  she  had  succeeded  in  crushiog  the  businew 
in  the  West  Indies.  What  would  have  followed  ?  In  this  case-,  one  resnH 
would  have  been,  that  all  the  world  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay « 
higher  price  for  sugar  than  they  now  do.  But  the  business  would  not 
have  been  crushed,  and  the  actual  result  would  have  been  that  all  the 
world  except  Spain  would  have  been  furnished  with  sugar  at  a  low  price, 
while  her  people  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it,  and 
the  measure  would  have  benefited  no  one  except  the  few  persons  who  were 
growers  of  the  commodity  in  Spain.  Thus  it  is  with  all  restrictions  upon 
Commerce,  they  always  operate  injuriously  upon  the  country  which  adoptt 
them. 

The  development  of  Commerce,  therefore,  depends  upon  physical  cans©. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  races  of  men,  on  account  of  supenor 
intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise,  seem  to  bo  better  fitted  to  succeed » 
this  pursuit  than  other  races  are.  But  it  is  thought  that  on  exarainatioOt 
the  difference  between  the  races,  in  this  respect,  wiU  be  found  to  arise  more 
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from  diversity  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit, 
than  from  any  original  constitutional  differences.  Suppose  that  those  hardy 
men  who  first  settled  New  England  had  been  thrown  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  the  same  accessions  of  population  to  have  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  colony,  that  actually  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  in  the  same  time  they  would  have  made 
oae-tenth  the  progress  in  civilization  that  has  been  made  in  this  country. 
At  any  rate  the  establishment  of  our  present  Commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
world  would  have  been  impossible ;  the  scarcity  of  harbors  and  of  navigable 
riTers,  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  climate,  the  separation  of  the  fertile  spots 
from  each  other  by  large  tracts  of  desert,  would  have  absolutely  forbidden 
it  But  if  we  suppose  the  emigration  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  have  a  still  more  striking 
malt,  and  we  can  scarcely  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  a  colony  would  have 
ttcaped  almost  any  degree  of  degradation. 

Commerce  depends  upon  the  physical  characters  of  the  globe,  and  not 
ipon  legislative  enactments.  Indeed,  so  obvious  is  this  truth  to  those  who 
bave  investigated  the  subject,  that  one  writer  of  very  high  authority  sajs, 
that  the  best  thins  which  governments  can  do  for  Commerce  is  to  let  it 
done.  It  needs  the  help  of  few  laws,  besides  those  great  and  universal 
oiifla  bj  which  a  beneficent  Creator  governs  the  work  of  his  hands. 


Art.  III.— TBADE  AND  GROWTH  OF  CHICAGO  IN  i8S2. 

Ik  the  number  of  this  Magazine*  for  February,  1848,  under  the  genera 
title  of  our  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  ^  Commercial  Cities  and  Towns 
OF  m  United  States,"  we  gave  a  carefully  prepared  sketch  of  the  history 
and  growth  of  Chicago;  and  in  the  Merchant^  Magazine  for  April,  1852,f 
ure  published  the  annual  review  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  for 
the  year  1851,  as  originally  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  editors  of  the 
Tribune,  of  that  cityl   To  the  same  reliable  source  we  are  now  indebted  for 
the  subjoined  statements  of  the  Commerce  of  Chicago  during  the  year  1852. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  our  cotemporaries,  that  great  interest 
la  felt  in  that  city,  and  that  she  is  talked  about,  inquired  about,  and  sought 
after  by  thousands  at  the  East  and  South ;  and  we  feel  quite  sure,  that  the 
^£sctB  and  figures**  in  the  present  article  are  fully  entitled  to  the  enduring 
record  we  have  here  given.    We  trust  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  history  of  the  great  centers  of  trade.  North,  South, 
East^  and  West,  will  be  appreciated,  and  that  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  local  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  leading  Journals, 
will  lead  them  hereafter  carefully  to  collect  and  publish,  from  year  to  year, 
similar  statements  of  the  progress  of  their  several  localities.    The  following 
review  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  growth  not  only  of  Chicago,  but  of 
niinob  and  a  large  portion  of  the  great  West,  of  which  it  is  a  port  of  im- 
port as  well  as  export. 


JUrOmUt^  Jlb^MMM,  VoU  zriU.  pp.  lM-178. 
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THE  AHNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COMBfERCE  OF  CHICAGO  FOR  THE  TEAR  I85i 

TmiBUMB  Omcs,  CsiCAao,  If  ardi  M,  USl 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret,  that  the  published  statistics  of  the  Commeiet 
of  Chicago  previous  to  1851,  have  beeu,  to  a  coDsiderable  extent,  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  the  books  of  the  Collector  of  the 
port  for  statements  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  by  Lake,  bat  owing  to  the 
nefflect  of  captains  of  vessels  to  report,  on  arriving  and  before  clearing,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  their  cargoes,  and,  in  many  cases,  not  reporting  at  all,  then 
books  cannot  be  relied  on.  In  order  to  show  this,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  shipments  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  as  they  appear  on 
the  Collector's  books,  and  also  as  they  are  collated  and  aggregated  from  the 
books  of  our  shipping  merchants : — 


BICnPTB. 

Ool*B.Booki.  ActBeevH. 

Lumber   feet  74.798.000  147,81M» 

Shingles  Na  44,818.000  76,080600 

Lath  pieces  11,662,000  19.759,670 

SHIPMENTS. 

Wheat  bushels  608,884  686,191 

Corn   2,247.486  2,717,011 

OaU   1,621.811  2,010^17 

Grass  Seed   4,716  19.«U 

Wool  pounds  646,600  920,111 

Butter  kegs  and  pkgs.  2.868  9.0lt 


The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  information  so  obtained  is  thus  made  ap- 
parent. There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  discrepancy,  and  consequently  no  posai* 
bility  of  judging  of  the  deficiency  of  one  article  by  other,  or  several  others.  To 
illustrate  this  matter  still  more  plainly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Col- 
lector's books  show  an  excess  of  arrivals,  at  this  port,  over  clearances,  of  thirtr- 
one  propellers,  two  barks,  eighty-two  briffs,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-two 
schooners;  according  to  which  there  should  be  seven  hundred  and  seven  more 
vessels  here  at  this  time  than  there  were  last  year.  There  being  no  excess,  hov- 
ever,  it  shows  that  over  seven  hundred  cargoes  of  vessels  are  not  recorded  ia 
the  Collector's  office.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  collect  the  statistics  of  our  cob- 
merce  from  such  a  source  woula  be  to  mislead  the  public  judgment  much  more 
than  it  could  be  done  by  the  off-hand  estimates  of  our  intelligent  shippers.  To 
obvmte  this  difficulty,  and  to  arrive  at  all  the  facts,  so  as  to  make  up  a  just  8t3t^ 
ment,  the  only  recourse  is  to  the  books  of  the  shippers,  where  each  article  r^ 
ceived  and  shipped  is  noticed  in  detail.  This  coarse  was  adopted  last  year,  for 
the  first  time,  in  getting  up  the  Annual  Renew  for  the  Chicago  Trihrn,  and 
brought  out  a  reliable  statement 

The  business  of  the  city,  during  the  past  year,  was  one  of  oncommon  actiritj, 
and  productive  of  more  real  orosperity  to  the  commercial  interests  than  that  of 
the  three  previous  years  combined.  In  noticing  our  exports,  the  only  staple 
article  that  shows  a  material  decrease,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  con, 
which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  almost  total  suspension  of  navigation  on  the 
Illinois  river,  by  reason  of  low  water  through  the  months  of  July,  Au^st,ii)d 
September — a  period  during  the  year  when  shipments  to  this  city  from  thit 
source  were  large.  This  deficiency  was  more  than  made  up,  however,  by  the  is* 
creased  receipts  of  oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  from  railroad  and  teams.  Alto- 
gether, the  exports  have  increased  fully  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  preview 
year. 

In  regard  to  our  imports,  the  increase  has  been  on  a  scale  even  greater  tluui 
that  of  our  exports.  Salt  is  the  only  article  of  importance  which  shows  a  fill- 
ing off,  while  the  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  merchandise,  and  railroni 
iron  has  been  largely  augmented.  Ordinarily,  sach  a  state  of  things  wooM  kid 
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iniarv  embamBsment,  but  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  other 
)9  of  business,  to  be  employed  on  the  various  lines  of  railroad  West  and 
of  this,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  home  market  for  our  produce, 
)  large  amount  of  capital  expended  among  uh  in  developing  the  resources 
country,  such  an  event  at  this  time  is  not  apprehended, 
re  entering  upon  detailed  statements  of  the  business  of  the  past  year,  it 
»t  be  deemed  out  of  place,  or  uninteresting,  to  briefly  glance  at  the  hia- 
'  Chicago,  in  the  increase  of  its  population  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
3  growth  of  its  trade,  from  1836  down  to  1852. 

FQFULATIOir  OF  CmCAOO. 

I  the  census  of  1840  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  we  believe  no  enu- 
>n  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  been  made.  In  the  years  1841,  1842, 
ind  1851,  also,  the  census  was  not  taken.  The  result  in  the  other  years 
follows:— 


  4,469  1846   14,169  1849   28,047 

  7,680  1847   16.869  1860   28^6» 

  12,088  1848   20,028  1862    •88,784 

:e  the  census  was  taken  last  year  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
r  than  at  any  like  period.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstand- 
udredft  of  houses  have  since  been  built  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  every 
ig  is  full,  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  crowded,  and  there  is  an  imme- 
lemand  for  full  five  hundred  more  dwellings.  It  is  not  unsafe  to  suppose 
>Tease  has  already  beer\  over  five  thousand,  and  that  by  the  first  day  of 
October  the  population  of  the  city  will  reach  60,000. 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  shown  by 
«eHsor*8  books,  has  been  in  a  ratio  equal  to  that  of  the  population.  We 
n  a  statement  for  the  last  fourteen  years : — 


$1,829,420 

1849 

1,864,206 

6,071,402 

1860 

1,888.160 

1861 

2,826,240 

1847. .. . 

..  6,189,886 

1862 

2,260,786 

}  asseAsment  for  1853  will  probably  foot  up  over  9lM00,000. 
the  Commerce  of  the  city  has  increased  even  more  wonderfully  than  the 
ition  or  value  of  property,  which  shows  that  the  present  prosperity  we  en- 
not  fictitious,  but  based  on  a  reality  \^ 

ImporU.  Exports.  Imporit.  Bxports. 

  1286.208  90        |1,000  64    1848   1971.849  76     |682,210  86 

....     878.677  12        11,666  00    1844   1.686.416  00      786,604  28 

....      679.174  61         16.044  76     1846    2.048.446  78     1.643.619  88 

....      680,980  26        83.848  00    1846   2.027.160  00    1,818.468  00 

....      662.106  20       228,686  74     1847   2.641,862  62    2,296,299  00 

....     664,847  00      848,862  24    1848   8.888,689  86  10,709.388  40 

  664.847  88       669.806  20 

r  the  year  1848,  the  estimate  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Chicago 
I  of  Trade,  but  it  is  evidently  larger  than  the  facts  would  warrant  On  the 
hand,  the  business  of  1847  was  under-estimated  by  at  least  $2,000,000  on 
column.  Estimates  for  1849,  *60,  '61,  and  '52,  have  not  been  made,  but 
exports  and  imports  have  largely  increased  on  previous  years, 
s  not  our  disposition,  however,  to  dwell  much  on  the  -patt  of  Chicago,  but 
imine  the  preseTit,  and  look  to  the  future,  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  our 
tienl  information. 

)UR. — The  amount  of  flour  handled  at  this  port,  in  1862,  was  124,316  bar- 
Mid  the  amount  in  1851  was  111,983.  The  sources  from  which  our  figures 
sde  up  are  as  follows : — 
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Chicago  and  Qalena  Railroad. 

Lake  

Oaoal  

Total  


44,316 
2,876 
1,846 


Eastern  BaUroAds   MOO 

Maoafjactured  in  City   '(0,919 

 li4,SU 


The  shipments  by  lake  for  the  lost  nine  years  have  been  as  follows : — 

1844  bbls.     6,820       1847  bbls.    82,688       1860  bbls.  100,871 

1846    18,762       1848   46,200       1861   72.401 

1846   28,046       1849   61,809       1882   61,116 

The  lessened  exportation  during  the  last  year  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
great  demand  for  home  consumption,  occasioned  bj  a  large  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  city,  and  the  additional  amount  required  to  supply  the  laborers  on 
several  lines  of  railroad  in  process  of  construction.  As  a  consequence,  the  oar- 
ket  was  stiff  during  the  year,  and  prices  have  maintained  a  figure  coDaderablj 
above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  market  rates,  wholesde,  for  the  sevend 
months  have  been  as  follows : — 


January   5^2  26  a  4  00 

February  

March..  , 

April  

May  

June  


2  26  a  4  00 
2  60  a  4  26 
2  26  a  4  00 
2  26  a  4  00 
8  00  a  4  26 


July   12  26  a  4  00 


August  . 
September  , 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December  . 


2  26  a4  00 
2  60  B  4  00 
2  76  a  4  75 
2  76 a4  75 
8  i6a4  75 


Wheat. — Five  years  ago  the  amount  of  this  article  shipped  from  here  eieeed- 
ed  in  value  all  of  the  other  grains  combined,  but  the  better  adaptation  of  oor 
prairies  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn  and  oats,  and  to  grazing,  has  run  this  staple 
down,  until  it  has  become  third  in  importance.'  The  export  appeared  to  reath 
its  maximum  in  1848,  when  it  was  2,160,000  bushels,  and  its  minimum  in  185I, 
when  it  was  only  427,820.  This  decline  has  not  been  owing  to  any  change  in 
the  channels  of  commerce  unfavorable  to  our  city,  but  to  a  rapid  lessening  of  tlM 
production  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  net  that 
there  has  also  been  a  steady  decline  of  receipts  at  St  Louis — ^the  amount  fidling 
off  since  1847  840,491  bushels.  The  past  year,  however,  shows  an  increase  it 
this  point,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  fall  off  again  for  many  years,  if  ever. 
The  sources  of  supply  during  the  past  year  were,  from — 

Oaleua  and  Chicago  R.  R. .  .bu.  604,996 

Canal   108,697 

Lake   129,261 

Total  receipts  '   987,495 

This  amount  was  disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Bought  by  mills   288,491 


Eastern  Railroads  bo.  18,901 

From  teams   180,749 


Shipped  by  Lake  bush.  686,196 

Canal   807 

Consumed  by  distillers   1 3,000 


Totol  bushels   987,494 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  market  was  very  buoyant,  and  prieei 
went  up  gradually  to  a  higher  point  than  was  reached  during  the  previous  yeir. 
The  following  wUl  show  the  range  for  each  month : — 


January  . , 
February . 
March . . . 


81  a  42 

60  a  66 

July  

87  a  89 

68t7i 

87  a  46 

60  a  70 

40  a  48 

66t70 

86  a  46 

60  a  76 

44  a  60 

69t75 

84  a  40 

60  a  70 

48  a  66 

60t7S 

84  a  40 

62  a  70 

66  a  60 

66t?5 

84  a  40 

68  a  76 

66  a  60 

70t80 

May  

June  

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments  during  each  of  the  last  elefeo 
years : — 

BuBbels.  Bushels. 

1842   686.907  1846   1,469,694  1860. 

1848   628,967  1747   1,974,804  1861. 

1844   966,860  1848   2,160,000  1862. 

1846   966,860  1849   1,986,264 


888,544 
427^ 
685^95 
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Corn. — ^The  trade  in  this  staple  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  that  has  outstripped 
■n  calcalations.  Within  six  years  the  shipments  have  increased  over  4,000  per 
eent — running  up  from  67,315  bushels,  in  1847,  to  3,221,317  bushels  in  1851. 
For  this  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  makes 
oar  city  the  outlet  and  market  for  one  of  the  richest  corn  regions  in  the  world. 
The  receipts  of  the  past  year  were  from  the  following  sources : — 


Fh>in  Canal  buah. 

Wtom  Railroad  


1,810,880  I 
671,961 


From  teams. 


508,220 


Total  amount  received   2,991,01 1 

This  was  disposed  of  as  follows : — 


Sbipped  East  buah.  2,737,011 

8lii|4»ed  to  lumber  country. .  29,000 
Oonsmned  in  city   10,000 


Consumed  by  distillers  . 


215,000 


Total    2,991,011 


But  for  the  suspension  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River  during  three  months 
of  the  year,  this  amount  would  have  been  swelled  up  to  3,500,000  bushels. 

The  superior  advantage  of  this  market  over  that  of  St.  Louis,  for  corn,  is 
well  established ;  and  within  the  next  five  years  that  city  will  receive  very  little 
iSrom  any  point  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River.  As  it  is,  our  Exports 
more  than  quadruple  tho^e  of  that  place,  which  were  only  677,000  bushels  last 
year,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  proportions  will  ever  be  more  unfavorable 
lo  Chicago.  Four  years  ago,  to  have  predicted  such  a  change  in  the  direction 
9t  this  great  staple  of  the  West,  would  have  Endangered  the  reputation  of  the 
person  who  might  have  had  the  temerity  to  do  so ;  and  no  parties  apprehended 
tl  less  than  our  St.  Louis  neighbors.  Now,  however,  they  admit  they  have  lost 
this  trade.  The  Republican,  of  that  city,  in  its  annual  reviev^  of  the  Commerce 
of  St  Louis  in  1852  says : — It  is  stated  that  from  a  point  on  the  Illinois  River, 
gndo  can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  as  at  this  point, 
md  that  from  Chicago  to  New  York  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  the 
sharges  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  If  this  be  true,  Chicago  has  the  ad- 
rantage  of  the  amount  of  freights  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans-^no  in- 
BOnsiderable  item  of  expense  in  the  transportation  of  an  article  of  this  kind." 

The  capacity  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  produce  corn  is  almost  illimitable,  and 
it  is  evident  this  city  must  become  the  market  for  nearly  all  the  surplus  that 
may  be  grown  hereafter.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  New  York  Canal 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  transportation  between  this  city  and  New  York,  fully  four 
eents  per  bushel.  If  our  canal  trustees  were  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  canal,  they  would  also  adopt  measures  to  facilitate 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  river,  and  thus  draw  to  this  point, 
through  the  canaU  all  the  produce  that  seeks  the  Illinois  River  as  its  outlet.  Six 
good  tug  boats  to  take  the  canal  boats  down,  and  bring  them  up  the  river  again 
when  loaded,  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  expenses,  would  accomplish  this  object 
beyond  doubt  By  this  means,  corn  and  wheat  could  be  brought  from  the  St 
Louis  levee  to  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  not  over  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  from  Quin- 
cy,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  not  over  seven.  If  this  were  done,  the  receipts  of 
grain,  by  canal,  would  be  doubled  within  the  next  two  years,  as  we  should  not 
only  take  it  from  a  point  as  far  south  as  St  Louis,  but  immensely  stimulate  pro- 
duction, by  the  enhancement  that  would  take  place  in  the  value  of  the  article 
by  means  of  cheap  transportation.  In  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  our  mar- 
ket over  that  of  St.  Louis,  we  subjoin  the  rates  paid  for  corn  at  the  two  places 
during  the  past  year : — 


JsDuary  . 
February 
March  ... 
AprU.... 




Chicago. 
26  a  28 
31  a  84 
88  a  84 
88  a  34 
88  a  34 
36  a  37 


St.  Louis. 
88  a  41 
30  a  42 
82  a  37 
88  a  86 
SO  a  48 
85  a  44 


VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.  V. 


Chicago.  St  Loaia. 

July   82  a  83  86  a  48 

August   42  a  43  40  a  45 

September   60  a  62  40  a  46 

October   60  a  63  40  a  46 

November   48  a  60  48  a  60 

December   66  a  68  41  a  48 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  com  shipped  from 
here  during  the  last  six  years : — 


1847. 

67,816 


1848. 
560,460 


1849. 
644,848 


18S0. 
262,013 


1851. 

8,221,817 


18S& 
2,757,011 


The  small  shipmentb  of  1860  are  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  failure  of  the  crop  throughout  many  of  the  Southern  States,  and  prices  were 
so  high  on  that  account  that  a  large  amount  was  drawn  South,  even  from  points 
on  our  canal. 

Oats.  The  receipts  of  this  staple  in  1852  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  those 
of  1851,  and  thirteen  times  as  large  as  those  of  any  previous  year.  They  were 
obtained  from  canal  838,703  bushels;  railroads  674,941;  teams  581,297;  total 
receipU  2,089,941  bushels. 

Of  this  amount,  the  shipments  by  lake  were  2,030,317  bushels.  The  follow- 
ing will  show  the  exports  of  thb  staple  during  the  last  seven  years : — 


1847. 

88,892 


1848. 

65,280 


1849. 

26,849 


18§0. 
158,064 


1851. 
606,827 


1811 

2,080,817 


During  the  year  the  price  of  oats  ruled  higher  than  it  had  for  several  yeais 
previous,  and  brought  the  crop  out  of  the  farmers  hands  pretty  generally.  We 


^l^w.VMW,    mmmm^  O   T    - -  — -  w-  w  «>w 

collate  the  statistics  of  prices  during  the  year  as  follows 


January   16  a  17 

February   19  a  20 

March   19  a  20 

April   18  a  19 

May   19  a  20 

June   23  a  24 


July  

August  . . . 
September 
October.. . . 
November. , 
December.. 


24  t» 
27  tM 

27  tSB 

80 

28  a  SO 

28  A  ^0 


Barley.  Previous  to  1850,  barley  was  not  shipped  East  from  Chicigo.  In 
1849  there  was  shipped  south  by  canal  31,435  bushels;  in  1850  21,912;  audio 
1851  1 1 ,460  bushels.  Last  year  the  current  turned  the  other  way,  and  the  ship- 
ments were  made  to  the  East. 

For  the  year  1852,  the  receipts  of  barley  at  Chicago  were  as  follows:— from 
canal  8,785  bushels ;  from  lake  1,687;  from  railroad  90,243 ;  from  teams  21,313; 
total  receipts  127,028. 

The  following  shows  the  shipments  during  the  last  four  years:— 


1849. 
1850 
1860. 


.(south). 
.  (south). 
.  (lake). 


81,462 
21,912 
960 


1851  (south).  IMW 

1851  (lake).  ijOl 

1852  (south).  70^18 


Rye.  We  have  no  account  of  the  shipment  of  rye  from  thi*  port  previom  to 
last  year,  and  it  is  not  probable  there  was  any — the  mills  and  distilleries  con- 
suming all  that  was  marketed  here.  Last  year,  however,  the  shipments  were 
17,015  bushels,  and  the  experience  of  the  farmers  in  cultivating  it  leads  to  the 
expectation  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  shipments  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  not  inquired  fully  into  the  destination  of  the  shipments  of  gnin 
from  Chicago  during  1852.  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  however,  that  other  mir- 
kets  beside  Buffalo,  and  other  routes  beside  the  Erie  Canal,  are  seektncf  oar 
produce  and  freight.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  drawn  some  of  our  flour  and  pio- 
visions,  but  the  greatest  competitor  is  theOgdensburgand  Vermont  central  roads 
to  Boston.  Last  season  a  line  of  propellers  was  placed  upon  the  route  between 
Chicago  and  Ogdensburg,  and  was  successful  in  drawing  away  from  the  oM 
channel  a  considerable  amount  of  produce  and  provisions,  which  found  a  market 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Boston.  The  effect  of  the  competition  pro- 
duced between  this  lino  and  those  lines  engaged  between  Chicago  and  BnWOt 
has  already  been  advantagreously  felt  here,  and  in  the  future  it  cannot  fail  toeoo- 
fer  material  and  constantly  increasing  benefits.  A  small  part  of  our  com  wiBt 
to  Canada,  but  the  amount  was  too  small  to  excite  observation.  Nevertheta 
when  full  reciprocity  in  trade  shall  be  established — as  it  soon  must  be— Ukaoi 
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doubted  that  a  large  and  lacrative  trade  will  spring  up  between  Chicago  and 
the  British  Provinces. 

Having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago  during  the  last 
six  years,  the  following  statement  of  the  aggregate  shipment  of  bushels  of  grain 
for  each  year,  may  be  interesting,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Chicago.   We  include  flour  reduced  to  grain. 

1847   2,248,201  I  1849   2,895.956  I  1861    4,686,991 

1848   8,001,740  |  1850   1,880,988  |  1862    6,848,861 

In  the  year  1850,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  grain  crops  of  the  West  were 
very  short,  and  in  many  districts  almost  a  total  failure. 

Grass  Seed.  Previous  to  last  year,  wo  have  no  record  of  the  shipment  of 
timothy  seed  from  Chicago.  But  the  farmers  of  tho  East,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  superior  qualities  of  the  seed  grown  on  our  western  prai- 
ries, estimate  it  at  nearly  double  the  value  of  that  grown  on  their  own  farms, 
and,  during  the  last  year,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  article  in  this  mar- 
ket. The  farst  offers  were  $1  75  per  bushel,  but  it  soon  advanced  to  $2  25,  at 
which  it  ruled  nearly  all  of  the  shipping  season.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  sources  from  which  we  purchased,  but  is  was  derived  principally  from 
railroad  and  canal.  The  shipments  by  lake,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  19,214 
bushels. 

Beef.  The  reputation  of  Chicago  beef  is  so  good,  and  so  generally  known, 
that  we  need  say  but  little  about  it.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  the  standard  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  that  it  ranks  above  all  others  in  the  New  York  market,  is  suf- 
ficient as  to  its  character.  The  grass  of  our  prairies  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  production  of  good  beef,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  is  more  highly  esteemed 
than  grain  for  its  fattening  properties.  Last  season,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
grass  crops  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  also  in  parts  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, there  was  an  active  demand  for  live  cattle  for  the  New  York  market 
A  large  number  of  eastern  dealers  traversed  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
bought  and  shipped  off  to  the  East  many  thousands  of  cattle  that  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  slaughtered  here.  The  following  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  season,  as  furnished  by  tho  packers  named : — 

No.  cattle.  Average  weight.  Total  weight. 


B.  M.  Hough  A  Ca   6,600  680  8.248,000 

0. 8.  Hubbard   4,896  584i  2,616,912 

Hiomas  Dyer   8,714  602i  2,287»686 

Heynolds  4  Hay  ward   2,974  600  1,487.000 

J.  L.  Kent   2,418  660  1,827,150 

Karth  A  Oarpenter.   2,872  550i  1,806,786 

O.H.Tobey   1,794  521  934,674 

J.  Ellis  A  Co   600  500  800,000 


24,868  18,467,207 

The  number  slaughtered  and  packed  at  Chicago  the  previous  year  was  21,806, 
whieh  shows  a  gain  of  2,557  in  favor  of  1852. 

Tlie  shipments  of  beef  from  Chicago  during  the  last  five  years  will  show  a 
Ikir  increase.   In  making  our  statement  tierces  are  reduced  to  barrels. 

1848   19,793  I  1860   40,870  I  1852    49,856 

, .  1849.   48,486  |  1851   58,684  | 

The  falling  off  in  shipments  during  the  last  year,  was  owing  to  the  lessened 
receipts  of  barrel  beef  from  canal,  and  the  much  larger  amount  than  usual  kept 
here,  to  supply  the  greatly  augmented  home  demand.  The  total  value  of  the 
beef,  tallow,  hide<^  and  offal,  from  the  cattle  slaughtered  here  last  year  was 
$650,621.  The  tallow  was  partly  sold  to  chandlers  in  the  city,  and  the  remain- 
der divided  between  the  Canadian  and  eastern  markets.  The  hides  were  mainly 
taken  by  parties  in  this  city.   The  extraordinary  demand  for  beef  cattle  in  tli 
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eastern  market,  daring  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and 
cember,  created  high  prices  everywhere  throughout  the  West. 

Pork.  In  summing  up  the  pork  packing  business,  we  take  the  statistics  of 
the  season,  which  embraces  the  last  two  months  of  1852,  and  the  first  two  of 
the  present  year.  In  no  important  branch  of  business  has  there  been  a  moreffral- 
ifying  increase  than  pork  packing.  This  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  Until 
within  the  last  three  years,  the  raising  of  hogs  was  not  deemed  by  the  farmen 
as  profitable  as  wheaUgrowing.  But  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Northern  Illinois  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  having  been  satisfactorily  tested, 
a  stimulant  was  given  to  corn-growing  and  hog-raising,  most  remarkable,  sb  is 
evinced  by  the  shipments  of  pork  from  Chicago  during  a  series  of  years.  Anotber 
reason  is,  the  extension  of  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  to  Rock  Rirer, 
from  the  valley  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  pork  packed  here  during  the  pfit 
season  was  received.  The  extraordinary  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  set- 
son,  likewise  contributed  to  call  out  all  the  hogs  that  could  be  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  this  accounts  for  the  l<!ss  average  weight  of  the  hogs  packed  thb 
season,  compared  with  those  packed  the  previous  one.  The  foUowiog  shows 
the  number  of  hogs  packed  here,  and  by  whom  packed : — 

No.hogB.  ATerage  weiglit.Totolwci|U. 

G.  S.Hubbard   18,997  212^  Wifi^i 

Felt  &  Beers   7.016  214  1,601.424 

Marsh    Carpenter   8.813  240  916.120 

Reynolds  &  Hay  ward   8,616  210^  760,9« 

R.  M.  Hough  A  Co   8,600  190  684,000 

George  Steele   8,168  218  674,714 

H.  Maher   2,800  210  888,000 

E  Curtiss  <k  Co   2,640  245  646J00 

S.  B.  Pomeroy  A  Co   2,800  220  606,000 

C.  Follansbee   1,000  276  276.060 

F.L.Kent   1,800  180  824,000 

J.  Creswell   1,052  242  26^604 

Thomas  Dyer..   922  219  201,918 

NickersoD  &  Wier   260  220  65,000 

C.  Walker  A  Sou   188  180  82,W0 


48,156  21  If  10,192,971 

In  addition  to  what  was  cut  up  here,  there  were  about  11,900  head  sfainxd 
without  cutting,  directly  east  by  railroad,  before  navigation  was  closed  oouke 
Erie.  Of  these,  C.  Walker  &  Son  shipped  3,100;  Marsh  &  Carpenter  3,000; 
Felt  &.  Beers  1,500 ;  G.  S.  Hubbard  398,  and  other  parties  enougn  to  mike  op 
the  amount  stated.  The  total  number  of  hogs  packed  here  during  the  aetsoon 
1851-2  was  22,036,  the  average  weight  of  which  was  238i  poundH. 

The  business  of  the  two  years  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement : — 

Hogs  cot.     At.  weight        Ul  wrigN- 

1851-2   22,086  288^  6,f47,fi 

1862-8   48,166  211f  10,191.9TL 

We  are  confident  the  ensuing  season's  business  will  show  as  great  an  increase'- 
over  that  of  1852-53,  as  the  latter  did  over  the  previous  one.    By  next  November^ 
we  shall  be  connected  with  the  Mississippi  at  three  different  points,  and  (iraw»- 
large  number  of  hogs  from  the  western  counties  of  Illinois  and  the  State  o» 
Iowa, — regions  where  pork  is  the  principal  staple  and  to  which  St.  Louis  to» 
heretofore  been  the  natural  market    The  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad  wis 
principal  source  from  which  the  hogs  packed  here  during  the  past  season  w«r« 
obtained.   The  number  from  canal  and  teams  was  not  large.   Besides  tb«»<» 
sources,  900  were  brought  from  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Waukegan.   The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  dressed  hogs  marketed  here  during  the 
■on,  and  the  source  from  which  they  came : — 
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TMnu.  Lake.  BailroAd,  Total. 

12,500  900  61,846  65,158 

)  year  1852  the  demand  for  mess  pork,  hams,  and  shoulders,  for  home 
,  was  unusually  large,  and  prices  ranged  very  high.  Before  the 
ember  the  stock  of  hams  and  shoulders  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
rels  of  mess  pork  left  in  the  hands  of  packers  and  dealers.  This 
demand  prevented  the  shipment  of  a  large  amount  of  provisions 
1  intendea  for  an  Eastern  market  It  was  created  by  the  large  in- 
ation  to  our  city,  and  to  supply  several  thousand  laborers  on  various 
)ad  under  process  of  construction.  For  a  statement  of  the  amount 
nd  shipments  we  refer  to  our  table  below,  under  the  head  of  hams 
9,  provisions  and  pork.  The  price  of  mess  pork  during  the  year 
first  of  each  month,  was  as  follows 


lis  00  a  U  00 
12  00  a  18  00 
18  00  a  18  50 
14  00  a  14  60 
14  00  a  14  50 
14  00  a  14  50 


July   $16  00  a  17  00 

Aug   18  00  a  19  00 

Sept «   18  00  a  18  76 

Oct   20  00  a  

Nov   19  00  a  

Dec   16  00  a  16  60 


his  article,  like  pork,  was  materially  affected  by  a  great  home  de- 
e  receipts  and  shipments  were  not  large.  The  market,  during  a 
the  year,  was  so  little  below  that  of  New  York  that  shipments  were 
the  extent  that  had  been  expected.  The  ruling  rates  for  the  year 
cents, — opening  at  the  first,  and  gradually  advancing  to  the  last 

•Until  the  past  season  the  shipment  of  butter  from  this  port  for  the 
:et  has  not  been  large.  The  extraordinary  demand — real  and  specu- 
I  sprung  up  in  the  East  during  the  past  year,  gave  a  stimulant  to 
iness  of  an  extraordinary  character.  The  following  shows  the  in- 
>ments  for  one  year : — 

Laka.  GanaL  TotaL 

 lbs.        70,824  75,117  146,941 

  906,200  9,000  916,200 

ts  during  the  same  time  were  as  follows : — 

Lake.  Oanal.  Railroad.  TotaL 

 lbs.    87,698  884,528  872,216 

  86,600      '  281,800         958,700  1,827,100 


otwith standing  the  high  price  of  wool  in  this  market,  during  the 
liere  appears  to  have  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  shipments,  com- 
e  previous  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the 
»ed  from  the  whole  lake  border  was  somewhat  increased.  The  clip 
lence  coming  in  till  June,  and  the  market  opened  in  a  depressed  con- 
to  a  supposed  combination  among  Eastern  manufacturers  and  deal- 
tition  soon  manifested  itself,  however,  the  market  became  buoyant, 
dvanced  rapidly.  The  following  shows  its  condition  during  the 
ne,  July,  and  August,  for  1851  and  1852: — 

18il.  mi 

ne  lb.      25  a  40  18  a  29 

ily   28  a  40  24  a  86 

[igust   28  a  86  25  a  87^ 

ents  of  wool,  from  this  port,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  were  aa 


1,500  1846   281,212  1850   918,862 

22,050  1847   411,888  1861   1,088,568 

96,685  1848   500,000  1862   920,118 

.  216,616  1849   620,248 
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Hides. — The  growth  of  the  trade  in  hides  was  also  very  large.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  receipts  from  the  various  sources  during  the  years  1^1  and  1852: 

Lake.  Canal.  RailroMl.  Total 

1851  lbs.    487,806  861.070  M8^6 

1862   11,000  887,818  896,812  1,«H«S0 

In  addition  to  the  above,  over  36,000  hides  are  to  be  added  for  those  Ukcn 
from  cattle  slaughtered  in  this  city,  and  coming  in  by  teams. 
The  foliowingr  shows  the  shipments  by  lake  for  two  years  :— 

1861  No.  of  hides  81,667 

1862   47,876 

Lumber. — We  believe  there  are  but  two  cities  in  the  United  States  that  excel 
Chicago  in  the  lumber  trade.  These  are  Albany  and  Bangor.  We  doubt,  bow- 
ever,  the  propriety  of  giving  Albany  any  precedence,  for  it  is  merely  a  point 
where  an  account  is  taken  of  all  the  lumber  that  passes  to  tide- water  over  the 
Erie  Canal  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Northern  Canal  from  Canada  and  Northern 
New  York.  But  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  lumber  reported  is  stopped 
at  Albany,  or  passes  through  the  hands  of  dealers  in  that  city,  Chicago,  how- 
ever, irt  a  great  lumber  mart,  with  more  than  fifty  diflferent  dealers,  into  whoie 
yards  nearly  all  of  the  lumber  has  to  go  that  is  received  here.  During  the  four 
years  preceding  1862  the  supply  of  lumber  exceeded  the  demand.  Prices  were 
consequently  very  low,  and  manufacturers,  in  many  cases,  realized  no  retora 
from  the  capital  they  had  invested  in  pine  lands  and  mills.  This  state  of  t&m 
was  mainly  produced  by  the  conscious  knowledge  that  the  demand  for  lombcr 
to  supply  Illinois  would  become  immense  in  a  very  few  years,  and  mills  were 
built  and  put  in  operation  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  greatly  incrcasnf 
consumptive  demand.  As  a  consequence,  the  number  of  mills  augmented  rapid- 
ly, and  at  the  commencement  of  1852  there  were  saws  enough  in  the  pine  re- 
gions of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  produce  more  than  160,000,000  feet  beyond 
the  probable  demands  of  the  market.  This  led  to  a  pretty  general  combination 
among  the  owners  of  mills,  with  reference  to  running  their  saws  but  twelve,  in- 
stead of  twenty-four  hours,  as  had  been  the  custom  before.  Nevertheless,  the 
quantity  of  lumber  made  was  greater  than  that  of  1861,  but  it  was  short  of  the 
actual  increase  in  the  consumptive  demand.  There  has  been  a  very  general  in- 
pression  among  our  lumber  merchants  that  the  imports  of  1852  were  below 
those  of  1851,  but  this  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  our  statement  below,  which 
may  be  relied  on  as  strictly  accurate.  The  reasons  for  that  opinion  were, doikt- 
less,  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  mills  were  only  running  half  time,  and  the 
somewhat  unfavorable  character  of  the  winter  of  1851-52  for  getting  out  logi 
The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  receipts  of  lumber,  shingles,  m 
cedar  posts,  staves,  timber,  spokes,  and  railroad  ties,  from  all  sources  dnriog  the 
last  year : — 

Lake.  Canal.        Railroad.  TotoL^ 

Lumber  feet       147.816,282      76,148      769,804  148,66t2l* 

Lath   pes.        19,769.670        1,000    19,7«0,«W 

Shingles  No.        77,080,500    77.080^ 

Cedar  Posts   199,221    IW^l 

Staves   1,268,802    1,248*SW 

Timber  feot  1,603,260    1,605,250 

Spokes  No.  24,000    liWO 

Spiles   4,822     

Railroad  Ties   66,S83    W.MJ 

We  have  no  account  of  the  extent  of  the  lumber  trade  of  this  city  before  1M7. 
Previous  to  and  during  that  year,  the  only  way  of  getting  lumber  from  the  city 
was  by  teams.  In  1847  the*  imports  were  32,118,225  feet-  But  in  1848  lh« 
Illiuois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  demand  for  the  line  of  the 
Canal  and  the  Illinois  River  gave  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  business,  and  the 
importations  nearly  doubled  those  of  1847.  The  following  shows  the  receipt 
of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  by  lake  for  the  last  six  years: — 


Trade  amd  Grm»th  of  Chicago  in  18^2.  Mf 

Lnmber,  ft.  Shingles,  No.  Lath,  pos. 

  82,118,226  12,148,600  6,666,700 

  60,009,260  20,000,000  10,026,100 

  73,269,658  89,067,760  19,281,788 

  100,864,797  66,428,760  19,890,700 

  126,066,487  60,888,260  27,688,476 

  147,816,282  77,080,600  19.769,670 

ecrease  in  the  receipts  of  lath  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  lumber  used  during  1852  was  for 
and  the  erection  of  barns.  At  present  the  only  outlets  for  our  lumber, 
,  and  lath,  are  the  canal  and  railroad.  We  have  not,  at  this  time,  any 
it  of  the  amount  shipped  by  railroad  previous  to  1851 ;  but  of  the  canal 
an  accurate  statement  of  each  year's  business  since  1849.  The  follow- 
rs  the  shipments  by  canal  for  four  years  : — 

Lumber.                 Shingles.  Lath. 

  25,778,000  26,660,000  7,984,000 

  88,888,818  40,463,260  11,208,170 

  64,186,746  61,641,000  12,786,286 

  49,096,181  41,920,638  10,669,246 

dling  off  in  shipments  by  canal  last  year  was,  as  stated  in  the  commence- 
this  Review,  attributable  to  the  suspension  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois 
iring  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  for  want  of  water, 
ct  of  such  suspension  of  navigation  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
it  in  1851  five-sixths  of  the  lumber,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  shingles, 
^tenths  of  the  lath  shipped  from  this  city  by  canal  was  destined  for  the 
liver, — no  small  part  cooing  to  St.  Louis. 

hipments  by  railroad  during  the  past  two  years  sum  up  as  follows : — 

Lumber.  Shingles.  Lath. 

  18,770,542  8,269,600  2.186,186 

  21,646,090  18,980,600  4,689,200 

ot  doubted  that  the  shipment  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  by  canal  and 
will  be  increased  during  the  present  year  fully  fiAy  per  cent  over  that 

St 

innot  refrain  from  dwelling  a  moment,  just  at  this  point,  upon  the  pro- 
tent  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  four  years  hence,  when  the  vast 
west  and  southwest  of  Chicago  will  be  opened  to  this  city  by  the  Illinois 
the  Chicago  and  Mississippi,  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  Aurora  and  Cen- 
tary  Tract,  Chicago  and  St.  Charles  Air  Line,  and  Chicago  and  Galena 
Is.  The  largest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Illinois  is  yet,  comparatively, 
ited,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  building  materials  and  fuel.  These 
>btained,  at  a  moderate  cost,  as  soon  as  the  various  lines  of  railroad 
ed  shall  be  completed,  and  in  return,  corn,  pork,  and  beef,  will  be  pour- 
)ur  city  in  quantities  that  will  entitle  the  country  to  the  name  of  Egypt, 
•n  of  its  productive  capacity.  There  is  no  district  of  equal  size  in  the 
States  possessing  so  rich  a  soil,  or  one  which  can  be  made  to  produce 
it  crops  with  so  little  labor.   Millions  of  acres,  as  fertile  as  the  richest 

the  State,  lie  ready  for  the  plow,  without  any  previous  preparation. 
;wo  years  they  will  all  be  opened  to  market  by  railroads,  and  it  needs  no 
ce  to  see  that  they  will  be  made  to  produce  a  hundred  fold  more  of  the 
of  trade  and  commerce  than  they  now  do ;  and,  it  follows,  consume  a 

fold  more  than  they  now  do  of  those  articles  of  prime  necessity  which 
not  produce.  In  looking  at  the  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  we  are  apt  to 
ttimate  its  importance,  by  viewing  it  merely  as  a  contributor  to  the 
}{  those  who  own  vessels,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
)at  these  are  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from  it  by  every 

tradesmen.  It  assists  in  settling  our  rich  prairies,  by  affording  the 
f  improving  them ;  brings  to  us,  in  return,  their  productions,  makes  our 
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city  the  ffreat  factory  and  warehouse,  not  only  for  those  who  manufactnre  tie 
lumber,  out  also  those  who  buy  it,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  amount  of 
laborers,  who,  instead  of  producing  the  staples  of  the  farm,  factory,  and  work- 
shop,  become  important  consumers  of  them.  Our  trade  with  the  lumber  regions 
in  pork,  beef,  flour,  corn,  oats,  butter,  dry  goods,  groceries,  machinery,  and  pro- 
ductions  of  our  mechanics,  already  amounts  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  this  must  necessarily  increase  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  lumber  trade.  To  illustrate  this  matter  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  we  tske 
the  estimate  of  a  person  engaged  very  extensively  in  the  lumber  business,  as  to 
the  amount  of  breadstuifs  and  provisions,  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoM, 
iron,  &c.,  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  every  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

Pork  bblB. 

Beef  

Flour  

Oom  bush. 

Gate  

Herchandise,  iDcluding  hardware,  iron,  boots,  shoes,  Ac  

Groceries,  including  butter,  lard,  eggs,  tallow,  fish,  cheese,  dec. . . 

Making  a  total  value  of  

It  is  also  estimated,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  every  1,000,000  of  shio^ 
and  lath  is  made  at  half  the  cost  of  lumber.  This  being  the  case,  by  eoontiog 
the  97,000.000  of  these  as  48,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  we  are  enabled  to  arme 
at  a  concise  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles  consumed  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  248,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  96,000,000  shingles  and  laths, 
the  amount  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  market  during  the  last  year: — 

Pork  bbls. 

Beef  

Flour  

Corn  bush. 

Oats  

Mdze.,  including  hardware,  <&c  

Groceries,  including  butter,  lard,  <&c  

Total  expend,  for  mdze.  and  provisions  .... 

Besides  this  outlay  there  is  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation,  leaving  cot  of 
view  the  amount  invested  in  pine,  lands,  building,  and  machinery. 

Receipts  A^'D  Shipments. — The  receipts  and  shipments  by  lake,  canal,  and 
railroad,  during  the  last  year,  are  annexed.  There  are  several  articles  of  Iske 
commerce  of  which  we  give  no  statistics,  because  they  could  not  be  procared. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  sugar. 

RKCSIPTS  AT  CHICAGO  IN  1852. 

Lake.  Canal.  G.4bC.B.R.  ToMl 

Ashes  bbls.  106      106 

Ashes  tons  11      11 

Apples  bbls.  21,819      21,519 

Ale     209  21    J» 

Ag.  implements  lbs.    144,081    144,0« 

Beef  bbls.  11  1,178    1,1W 

Bark  ..cords  2.646      t«< 

Brick  No.  861,200   .    361,200 

Butter  pkgs.  866  2,818  9,687  15^ 

Barley  bu.  1,687  8,786  90,248  iWl* 

Beer  bottles  hhds.  18    ......  1' 

Baskets  No.  460      <W 

Bedsteads   147     

Buckwheat  bu.    6,740   


6,292 

$87,818 

4,900 

58,900 

19,600 

88,200 

84,800 

18,720 

47,040 

14.112 

187,200 

98,000 

$402,450 

Lake. 


X  lbs. 


3orn.    

d  shorts    

 bo.   

 lbs.   

a  bu,   

 lbs.   

\    

 boxes  941 

 tons  42,933 

 bbls.  420 

Ties   287 

)osts  Na  199,221 

  616 

 dos.  82 

offs  rolls  497 

y.  crates  24S 

1  tons  41 

i  pes.  2,658 

sels  Na  694 

iels  tons  68 

»  No.  460 

Iks   28 

  2 

 bbls.  10 

barrels  No.  2,778 

and  boilers   4 

 bbls.  6,249 

  2,867 

•e  lbs.  20,700 

d  bu.  800 


 lbs.   

 boxes  4,909 

 lbs.   

8    

1  pelts    


>nes  No.  9,061 

>nes  tons  64 

 boxes  20,781 

.re  casks  71 

 lbs.   

ve  Na  280 

ressed  lbs.  189,000 

re  galls.  4,796 

re  tons  662 

re  pkga.  2,119 


.Na  16,000 

.Ibfl.   

.Na  29 

bdls.  44 

.lbs,   


shels  No.  200 

 lbs.  1,100 


 bdls.  <b  bars  40,660 

 tons  1,446 

R.  tons  11,227 

 bars  81,995 


Chieoffo  in  IS52.  569 

Oftnal.  0.4bC.R.R.  Total 

89    89 

48,467    48.467 

201,600    201,600 

268,195    868,196 

7,827  1.078,606  1,086,482 

1^810,880  671,961  2,482,791 

60,624    60,524 

240    240 

1,820    1,820 

82,026    82,026 

84    1.026 

8,310    46,288 


420 
287 
199,221 
615 
82 
497 
245 
41 
2.658 
694 
58 
460 
28 
2 


99    10» 

6000    8,1'78 

.    4 

2    6,261 

1,846  44,816  49.019 

189,218    169,918 

......    800 

11,200    11,200 

    4,909 

68,984    68.984 

6.424    6,424 

80,804    80.804 


    9,061 

    64 

    20,781 

  71 

71,896    71,896 

    280 

86,800  10,881.610  11,157,818 


......  ......  4.796 

    662 

    2,119 

    16,000 

468,610    468,610 

    29 

    44 

280    280 

    200 

887,818  896,812  1,294,680 

4.228    4,228 

4,878    4,878 

871,028    871,028 

860,000    860,000 

6,100    46,660 

    1,446 

  11^87 

  81,9W 
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Lake.  Canal.         G.4baR.R.  TotaL 

Iron,  pig  tons  8,496   

Lumber  ft.    147,816,282  76,148         769,894  148,66«.«74 

Lath  pes.      19,760,670  1,000    19,761.670 

Locomotives  No.  16     

Lead  kegs            6,147    ^M*^ 

Lead  rolls              864    8«* 

Lead  lbs   642,067         715,800  1,867.3»7 

Lead  pipe  lbs.         120,000  468,769    688,769 

Lime  bbls.               766  626    1,890 

Liquor  casks  121    

Liquor  pkgs.  660     

Leather  rolls              956    W6 

Leather  lbs.    21.266    21.256 

Lard  :   67,793    87,798 

Merchandize  pkgs.         805,696    805,696 

Merchandize  tons            4,446  204    4,660 

Malt  bu.               660  846    1,496 

Mills  No.                 1      1 

Marble  pes.             4,260    '♦,250 

Marble  tons              874     8W 

Mahogany  pes.               Ill      Ill 

Molasses  lbs   746,664    746,664 

Meal   88,728    88,728 

Nails  kegs           10,686    10,686 

Nute  lbs   760    750 

Oils  bbls.               838  140    «78 

Oats  bu.    888,708          674,941  1,608,644 

Powder  kegs  6,407   

Powder  casks                82      82 

Powder  tons                21    21 

Plaster  bbls.              999    W9 

Plaster  tons  87   

Potatoes  bu.             6,772  17,562             6,286  80,610 

Paper  reams            8,100                               12,807  16,907 

Provisions  lbs.             8,800  97,858       1,886,083  1,987,287 

Pickets  No.           62,000    62.000 

Pumps   732   

Pork  bbls.              960  2,810    8,270 

Pails  No.           39,772    89.'?''* 

Potter's  ware  lbs   6,232    8.282 

Posts  No   500    800 

Rye  bu   617    fil*? 

Rags  lbs   67,830    67,880 

Rice   6,089    6,089 

Railroad  ties  No.           30,783    80,788 

Railroad  ties  cords               460      *60 

Railroad  chairs  bdls.             2,374    2,874 

Railroad  chairs  bbls.               267    267 

Railroad  chairs  lbs.            6,470    O.^W 

Rosin  bbls.             1,239    1,28* 

Shingles  No.      77,080,600    77,080,600 

Staves                                   1,268,302    1,268,802 

Spokes                                      24,000    24,000 

Spiles                                         4,322    4,822 

Spars                                           98    ^ 

Stone  pes.            2,760    2,760 

Stone  tons            1,068    1,068 

Stone  c.  yds   86,649    S5,W* 

Salt   bbls.           91,674   •  

Salt  sacks           69,444    «8,<^ 

Salt  tons              185  180    8«* 

Spikes  tons  198   

Stoves  lbs.         772,000  1,116    77MW 
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Older  bbls. 

Com.  bu. 

Candles  bxs. 

Cattle  Na 

CastiDgs  pes. 

Coni  meal  bbls. 

Coffee  lbs. 

Cheese  

Carpenters  work  tons 

Clocks  lbs. 

Coal  tons 

Crackers  lbs. 

Crockery  tons 

Eggs  bbls. 

Flour  

Fish  

Flax  seed  

Flax  bdls. 

Fruit  lbs. 

Furs  pkgs. 

Grindstones.  tons 

Gunny  bags  bales 


Groceries  pkgs. 

High  wines  bbls. 

Hams  Na 

Hams  <fe  shoulders  casks 

Hides  No. 

Horses  

Hemp  bales 

Hardware  pkgs. 

Hardware  tons 

Hay  

Horns  casks 

Ho«  No. 

Hair  lbs. 

Hops  

Hoops  

Iron  tons 

Iron,  R  R  

Iron  tools  lbs. 

Leather  

Lead  tons 

Lard  bbls.  &  kegs 

Liquor  casks 

Lime  bbls. 

Lumber  ft. 

If  th  pes. 

Merchandise  pkgs. 

Merchandise  lbs. 

Molasses  

M^We  ;.tons 

Millstones  

Machinery  

Malt  ;;;; 

Machinists  tools  Ibg. 

Nails  and  spikes  kegs 

Nuts  tons 

0»ts  bu. 

 bbls. 

Pork  

l^^'  '..V/.tei 

^^'^der.  ibe. 


Lake. 

2,7*37,611 
1,800 
77 
41 
350 


723 
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464 
408 
18 

36,200 
269 

18 
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4,076 
13,374 
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Canal.      O.  ^  0.  R.  R.  Total. 

es  bu.           2,6U              886    2.900 

I  ware  lbs.                               1,200    1,200 

I-                                                        156,474    166,474 

 No.    16,860            1,118  17,463 

 bu                                    20    20 

 reams    4,308  4,808 

 bu.           17,016              800    17,816 

rs  No                                 479    479 

 lbs.                               16.019    16,019 

tU8  boxes            1,300         190,000    111.800 

 kegs               20                 7    27 

 bdis.              426    426 

 bbls.            4,269  27,467           22.248  58,964 

icks  lbs                             402,746    402,746 

 No.                10    10 

e  machines                                 1    1 

engines                                    2    2 

 lbs.              200            1,676    1,876 


12,868    12,868 

  768,871    768,871 

  84,669    84,669 

1                                                            25,849    26,849 

    2,200    2,200 

  1,187    1,187 

»                                                       1,494,276    1,494,276 

ies  pkgs.           2,078    2,078 

ies  lbs                             118.028    118,028 

es  No.    41,920,688      18,089,680  66,851,088 

 c.  yds                                   24    24 

7  bbls.              871                14    885 

CO  hhda.              127    127 

CO  lbs.                             118,288    118.288 

Qtino                                                       6,017    6.017 

r  eft.                             100,001    100,001 

ar  bbls.               80    80 

ih  lbs                               8,792    8,792 

t  bu.         635,196              807    686.008 

:y  bbls.              647    647 

 ^..Ibs.         920,118    920,118 

•lime   hhU.                96                76    170 

f-nware  lbs.            1.697    1,697 

D8                                       412,998    412,998 

1  Lead                                                    7,640    7,640 

 cords                                  19    19 

}1e  showing  the  number  of  arrivals  of  vessels  at  this  port  during  each 
1  of  the  year: 


•ruary . 
•ch  . . . 
•il.... 


6  

r  

i;u8t . . . . 
temljer  , 
ober. . . 
'ember . , 
«mber. . 


Tonnage  arrived . 


Strs. 

Prop. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schrs. 

1 

2 

17 

18 

44 

6 

7 

104 

62 

26 

2 

87 

177 

48 

24 

6 

86 

149 

68 

26 

6 

47 

198 

62 

27 

2 

80 

146 

64 

27 

2 

87 

140 

18 

28 

1 

81 

187 

12 

22 

1 

26 

91 

I 

2 

8 

21 

866 

181 

20 

267 

1.172 

546,491 
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This  statement  is  taken  from  the  Collector's  books,  and  is  fully  thirty  per  cent 
leds  than  the  actual  arrivals.  During  October  and  November  not  one-third  of 
the  steamboat  arrivals  «^ere  reported,  and  lumber  vessels  running  to  and  from 
ports  in  this  collection  district  are  not  compelled  to  file  or  take  out  manifests  on 
arriving  or  before  clearing.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  would  give  us  more 
correct  information  in  this  respect. 


Art.  IV.— TRllTS  OF  TRADE— IIUDABIB  AND  INHUITOUS. 

CHAPTBR  I. 

BREAKINQ  INTO  THE  SUBJECT. 

The  vast  productiveness  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  its  incalcnlable 
capacity  for  the  support  of  human  life,  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
design  of  a  beneficent  Creator.  If  this  design  has  been  thwarted;  if, 
through  the  ignorance,  mismanairement,  and  sin  of  the  creatures  thus  boun- 
tifully blessed,  the  benefits  are  withheld  or  abbreviated,  there  arises  a  subject 
of  inquiry  of  the  greatest  importance. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone  can  be  made 
to  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  the  whole  present  population  of  the  eartL 
This  is  but  a  finger^s  breadth  upon  the  map,  and  the  soil  here  is  no  mm 
fertile  than  the  country  of  the  Amazon,  the  yet  wooded  banks  of  the  Col- 
umbia, or  thau  the  vicinity  of  any  river  of  importance  that  gathers  the  rich- 
ness from  the  mountains,  and  diffuses  the  same  over  broad  shores  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  And  yet  how  small  a  portion  of  these  vast  garden-plats  have 
been  yet  disturbed  by  agricultural  implements  since  their  formation.  Gi- 
gantic trees  rear  their  gnarled  branches  towards  the  clouds,  and  harden  their 
timber  in  the  undisturbed  forest  for  centuries.  Rank,  steaming  vegetation 
permeates  the  atmosphere  with  miasma  and  death.  Islands  and  large  por- 
tions of  continents  are  yet  unknown  lands.  Mines  of  unimaginable  wealth 
are  just  opened,  or  undiscovered.  The  products  from  the  sea  cannot  be 
computed.  The  very  elements — water,  air,  and  electricity — unlimited  in 
their  power,  are  ready  at  every  point  to  enter  the  service  of  man.  The 
room,  the  work,  the  recompense  for  millions  upon  millions  of  population  are 
here  awaiting  the  time,  and  in  the  face  of  these  fixed  facts,  not  many  years 
since,  was  published  to  the  world  by  a  sane  man,  it  was  generally  belieTed, 
**Malthus'  Theory  of  Population,"  which  expresses  fear  that  the  world 
would  some  time  be  overpopulated. 

Wiih  the  unlimited  provision  for  a  larger  population  than  the  earth  has 
ever  possessed,  it  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  consider  the  course  of  men 
and  nations.  And  why  have  not  these  resources  been  brought  out!  What 
has  man  been  doing  ? 

A  glance  over  the  map  of  the  world  shows  here  and  there  the  h.ilo  eflfal- 
gence  of  civilization,  but  also  many  places  of  deep  darkness,  where  such 
light  has  once  gleamed,  and  has  become  extinguished.  This  beautiful  and 
prolific  earth  has  been  traversed  over,  but  only  partially  subdued  and  culti- 
vated. Man  has  been  an  untamed  monster,  has  lifted  his  hand  against  his 
brother,  and  despoiled  him  of  his  goods.   Nation  has  made  war  against  u- 
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>n,  and  devastating  conquest  has  doomed  races  of  men  to  linger  on  in 
ivery  to  their  entire  extinction.  The  monumental  toils  of  centuries  have 
en  overturned,  or  left  in  gaping  ruins  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  the  de- 
royer.  Laws  have  been  instituted  to  pamper  selfish  tyrants,  and  to  op- 
ess  the  milHons  over  whom  they  held  brief  authority.  Despots,  claiming 
lationship  to  the  sun  and  moon,  but  showing  by  their  deeds  a  connection 
ith  less  luminous  spheres,  have  striven  to  hedge  in  their  little  patch  of 
Tth  by  walls  of  stone  and  prohibitions  of  intercourse.  The  fair  earth  has 
^en  marred  by  heaps  of  uncouth  masonry,  upon  which  every  hammer's 
ark  records  a  life  misapplied,  and  the  whole  huge  pile  stands  an  eternal 
onument  only  of  the  infamy  of  the  oppressor.  Prisons  of  stone  and  iron, 
id  dungeons  deep  and  dark,  are  still  in  use  where  the  body  of  man  sur- 
vea  the  soul  which  dies.  The  genius  of  skilful  artizans  has  been  applied 
►  the  invention  of  cunning'devices  of  torture,  which  have  not  left  a  muscle 
r  a  nerve,  susceptible  of  pain,  untried.  Instruments  of  death  have  been  in 
se,  from  the  simple  axe  and  block,  which  required  the  executioner  to  be 
lore  hardened  than  the  criminal,  down  to  the  modern  means  of  strangula- 
on,  which  can  be  effected  by  a  pressure  of  the  polished  boot  or  the  gloved 
and.  It  requires  strong  nerves  to  review  the  acts  of  violence  with  which 
tie  world  has  ever  been  filled — all  sanctioned  by  law,  as  they  may  have 
een  in  all  the  ages  gone. 

And  the  strivings  to  reform  these  great  evils,  whether  by  sects  or  individ- 
als,  how  unsatisfactory  they  appear!  What  have  they  accomplished? 
lects  have  instituted  worse  evils  than  they  sought  to  eradicate,  and  individ- 
lals  have  labored  the  best  part  of  their  lives  without  success,  and  then  rushed 
.way  to  a  hermit's  life  in  disgust  with  a  world  too  hardened  for  wisdom  to 
ODtrol. 

Philosophers  have  sought  to  mold  men  into  mere  intellectual  machines  

o  elevate  their  minds  above  physical  comforts,  and  teach  them  to  seek  hap- 
)iDes8  in  the  mists  of  abstract  metaphysical  speculation.  It  is  not  so  clear 
>at  that  the  Xantippe  of  Socrates  was  in  the  right,  after  all  the  calumny 
leaped  upon  her,  for  doubtless  she  was  a  thrifty  woman,  and  was  sorely 
jied  by  what  she  may  have  considered  the  unprofitable  dreamings  of  her 
jidolent  spouse.  Plato,  the  light  of  his  age,  doubtless  divulged  some  chance 
•ays  of  intellectual  light,  but  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding,  that  the  hum- 
Diest  artisan,  or  the  meanest  hawker  of  merchandise  of  his  time,  may  have 
been  the  greater  benefactor  to  mankind. 

Religions  of  all  kinds  that  have  ever  blessed  or  cursed  the  world,  have 
ipplied  their  Procrastes  beds  for  the  shaping  of  faith,  conscience,  and  ac- 
sountability.  But  how  idle  and  worthless  is  any  faith,  or  anything  of 
norals,  unless  it  can  be  directly  applied  to  practicable  usefulness  in  actual 
ife. 

Intellectual  cultivation  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  men,  but 
knowledge  unapplied  is  of  no  use,  and  knowledge  misapplied  is  worse  than 
iselesa.  The  most  benighted  boor  who  rejoices  in  muscular  vigor  is  a  hap- 
)ier,  and  may  be  a  better  man  than  many  a  classical  scholar.  The  student 
Day  be  able  to  interpret  the  eloquence  of  nature,  but  this  eloquence  may 
lot  awaken  any  echoing  tones  in  his  heart — he  may  look  out  among  the 
itara  with  a  consciousness  of  infinite  glories  in  the  extent  of  worlds,  and  the 
riance  may  recoil  upon  his  own  unprofitable  self,  buried  in  earth  with  all  his 
boming  thoughts.  The  gods  may  make  sacred  the  fair  spots  of  earth,  but 
Ihe  ViUe  of  Temp6  requires  tillage  that  the  inhabitants  may  eat. 
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The  history  of  the  world  thus  far  is  not  mach  more  than  a  record  of  the 
fiulure  of  great  pursuits,  the  predominance  of  tyranny,  and  the  details  of 
violence.  If  it  teaches  anything  truly,  it  shows  the  folly  of  mere  theoreti- 
cal scheming;  it  repeats  emphatically  that  no  nation  has  a  moral  rigbt  to 
impoverish  another  nation  for  its  own  aggrandisement ;  that  no  class  of  men 
whatever  is  entitled  to  success  hy  the  subjugation  of  another  class.  And 
the  great  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  world  thus  fsr », 
that  the  greatest  good  to  be  derived  by  one  man,  one  class,  one  nation,  k 
that  good  which  lastingly  benefits  all  men,  all  classes,  all  nations. 


CHAPTKE  n. 

POSITION  OP  TRADE. 

An  affected  scorn  has  often  been  thrown  upon  mercantile  pursuits.  Thej 
have  been  called  sordid,  low,  base,  groveling.  Aristotle  uniformly  speaks io 
the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  merchants  and  traders.  Plato  (^[oes  so  far 
as  to  propose  banishing  them  entirely  from  his  imaginary  republic.  Even 
Cicero,  who  had  nurtured  all  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  and  should 
have  raised  himself  above  its  prejudices,  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  Com- 
merce was  mean  and  despicable.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  a  later  and  qoite 
recent  age,  when  such  remnants  of  barbarism  should  have  disappeared  £rom 
the  world,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  upon  the 
English  people  when  he  sneeringly  denounced  them  as  a  nation  of  sbop- 

And  it  has  been  the  custom  of  superficial  and  short  sighted  men  to  treat 
the  merchant  as  an  unnecessary  if  not  an  useless  agent  in  business  affiiin; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  producer  has  been  magnified  beyond  his  due  pro- 
portions, and  above  his  legitimate  sphere.  But  of  what  comparative  small 
importance  is  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  if 
unaided  by  the  merchant ! 

The  choicest  wheat  is  of  little  value  on  the  overladen  bottoms  and  prair- 
ies of  the  West,  but  transport  it  to  a  far  off  famishing  island,  and  it  will 
save  millions  from  starvation,  and  cause  .the  glow  of  health  and  smile  of 
happiness  to  appear  where  before  was  naught  but  despair.  The  delicate 
fabrics  of  Lyons  must  be  exported  to  adorn  the  forms  of  youth  and  beantj, 
or  they  would  not  be  manufactured. 

The  granite  or  marble  column  may  be  carved  into  the  most  beautiful  ar- 
chitectural proportions  at  the  quarry,  yet  there  it  remains  but  a  worthless 
stone,  after  all  the  toil  expended  upon  it.  Remove  it  to  the  distant  dtj, 
erect  it  for  the  support  of  the  portico  or  colonade  where  it  belongs,  and  it 
at  once  becomes  an  object  of  great  usefulness,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  it 

Thus,  men  and  nations  might  produce  merely,  if  inclined,  and  at  the  same 
time  never  possess  the  necessaries  of  life,  certainly  not  the  luxuries — naj, 
might  live  in  sordid  ignorance,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of  their  productions. 
It  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  merchant  adds  more  to 
the  value  of  most  commodities  than  their  original  cost  of  production. 

It  is  his  skill,  his  foresight,  his  sagacity,  in  fact,  that  creates  this  valae, 
by  distributing  and  equalizing  commodities  to  supply  the  Necessities  or  the 
inclinations  of  all  mankind. 
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It  is  very  little  to  say  that  Cominerce  built  Tadmor  on  the  arid  desert ; 
roared  Venice  from  the  sea ;  founded  Holland  in  a  marsh  I  Where  has 
there  ever  a  city  existed  without  the  nurturing  inflaences  and  the  substantial 
tapport  of  Commerce  f  Where  even  a  village  or  a  hamlet!  It  is  no  ex- 
travfigant  assertion  to  make,  that  not  only  all  important  improvements,  but 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  world  has  ever  been  dependent  upon  Com- 
neroe ;  has  ever  spread  most  rapidly,  and  been  most  enduring,  where  trade 
ham  been  most  free ;  has  faltered  and  faded  back  into  barbarism  where  trade 
has  been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  fettered  with  perplexing 
conditions. 

All  missionary  enterprises  have  ever  been  signallr  unsuccessful,  unless 
preceded  or' accompanied  by  Commerce.  If  you  would  reach  the  soul  of  a 
heathen  with  the  revivifying  power  of  intelligence  and  religion,  first  feed 
and  clothe  him  with  the  products  of  civilization.    Without  this  important 

?relude  to  your  labors,  you  may  possibly  attempt  in  vain  to  convert  him. 
''ou  may  raise  your  eloquence  to  thunder  tones  upon  the  future  tortures  of 
the  damned,  and  he  will  leer  wonderingly  in  your  face  I  His  present  life  is 
a  radical  torment — tangible  experience,  far  exceeding  in  fearfulness  any  state 
to  come  that  can  be  pictured  upon  his  obtuse,  uncultivated  imagmation. 
Gain  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  heathen  by  the  blessings  you  confer.  Con- 
vince him  first  that  there  is  much  good  in  the  present  world,  that  it  is  im- 
mensely abounding  with  blessings  for  his  improvement  and  happiness,  and 
tea^  him  to  appreciate  these,  and  the  succeeding  lessons  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  received  in  truth  and  earnestness  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.* 

The  present  age  is  emphatically  the  age  of  peace.  But  are  there  less 
fierce,  restless  spirits  now  than  formerly  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  more. 
Hiere  are  those  ever  ready  in  heart  to  rush  forward  to  bloodshed  and  car- 
nage. But  with  the  first  demonstration  of  such  audacity  their  death-war- 
rants would  be  executed.  A  train  of  cars  across  the  land,  or  a  fleet  of 
steamers  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  are  defiled  from  the  forces  of  Commerce, 
sod  peace  is  sustained.  Human  life,  time,  and  money  are  all  too  valuable 
for  other  purposes  thus  to  bo  thrown  away.  "Othello's  occupation's  gone." 
With  that  occupation  follow  knights,  generals  commodores,  and  captains, 
with  all  their  corrupt  affectations  of  superiority  over  civil  industry.  Xerxes, 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  the  Cesars— names  notoriously  infamous  in  these  lat- 
ter days — each  strode  their  armies  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  eart'i  to 
fob  and  enslave.  The  blasting  trail  of  war,  marked  by  the  blood  of  man 
and  the  ruins  of  his  most  skillful  work,  lay  as  a  scourge  and  a  curse  for 
long  centuries  then  to  come.  It  was  reserved  to  a  later  age  for  an  enlight- 
ened and  enterprising  Commerce,  to  reconquer  the  same  scenes,  not  for  the 
same  end,  but  to  sweep  away  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  open  them  to  the 
generous  life-preserving,  health-invigorating  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world. 

An  influence  which  is  thus  beneficial  on  a  large  scale  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  on  each  individual  character  which  comes  within  its  influence, that 
is,  under  due  moral  restrictions.  That  quaint  division  of  animated  nature 
into  two  classes — "  Animals  that  trade  and  those  that  do  not,"f  is  far  more 
significant  than  even  the  learned  author  of  it  could  have  suspected.  To 
trade,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  exchange,  is  not  merely  the  single  peculiarity  that 


*  Vide  all  mlasloiwry  reports, 
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belongs  exclusively  to  man,  for  when  man  commences  to  trade,  howem 
small  a  degree  be  may  be  advanced  abovie  the  laborer,  there  is  hope  of  himi 
even  a  ceitainty  of  progress. 

Trade  puts  an  end  to  selfish  isolation ;  it  promotes  sodalitj.  Men  stab 
their  mta  against  the  wits  of  other  men,  and  increase  in  shrewdness.  Coni- 
petition  requires  intelligence.  The  products,  the  laws,  the  manners  tod 
customs,  the  necessities  of  other  nations  must  be  learned,  and  all  hamaa 
knowledge  easily  follows.  With  wealth  come  refinement,  and  benefokooe, 
and  the  general  progress  of  a  people  in  all  that  adds  value  and  dignitj  to 
a  nation. 

I  look  upon  business  as  one  vast  scene  of  moral  action.  The  thousand 
wheels  of  Commerce,  with  all  their  swift  and  complicated  revoluti<Hii,  I  re- 
gard as  an  immense  moral  machinery.  Meanness  and  cunning  may  lark 
amidst  it,  but  it  was  not  designed  for  that  degradation.  Hiat  must  be  t 
noble  scene  of  action  where  conscience  is  felt  to  be  a  law.  And  it  is  felt  to 
be  a  law  of  business — its  very  violations  prove  it  such."* 

The  moral  effect  of  trade  upon  those  engaged  in  it,  depends  very  modi 
upon  their  views  of  life.  Trade  is,  in  facty  a  severe  trial  to  principle  and  t 
test  of  virtue.  The  secluded  scholar  who  only  sees  life  at  a  distance, » it 
is  enacted  by  the  swarming  multitudes  who  jostle  against  each  other  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  world,  knows  nothing  of  danger,  temptatios,  or 
trial.  He  has  much  need  to  be  cautious  and  charitable  in  his  opinions  aod 
judgments  of  those  who,  at  every  turn,  are  put  to  the  test.  He  nu^  him- 
self be  unconsciously  a  villRin,  and  never  suspect  it  If  a  man  would  truly 
know  himself,  let  him  engage  in  an  extensive  mercantile  business,  where 
nice  questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics  are  to  be  adjusted,  in  whieh  he  is 
an  interested  party ;  let  him  try  his  calculations  in  that  moral  and  meotil 
arithmetic  in  which  his  liberty,  his  integrity,  his  home,  in  short,  his  life,  a 
involved.  If  he  does  not  find  his  temptations  too  severe  for  his  virtue,  if 
he  can  pursue  the  tenor  of  his  way  conscientiously  a^  a  man  of  uprigfatiMM, 
he  need  have  no  fear  of  himself,  he  will  assuredly  find  his  daily  vocatioo  t 
means  of  perfecting  his  moral  nature. 

To  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  harmonizing,  civilizing,  elevatinK, 
and  refining  influences  of  trade  upon  mankind,  for  a  moment  contrast  those 
nations  that  have  been  most  favored  in  this  respect  with  such  as  have  lot 
been  favored  at  all.  Look  at  England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Ptf- 
ticularly,  look  at  the  principal  cities  of  these  countries,  London,  Bristol,  li^ 
erpool ;  Paris,  Havre,  Lyons ;  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Whence 
comes  the  intelligence,  the  refinement,  the  learning,  the  religion  of  theee 
cities  but  from  their  Commerce  ?  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  a  race  scarcely  removed  from  the  monkey  tribes,  or  if  re- 
moved at  all,  it  was  in  the  direction  not  particularly  creditable  to  them. 
They  herded  together  in  a  state  of  nudity  in  cool  weather,  to  get  wsnnth 
from  each  other's  bodies.  They  lay  down  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea  show 
to  feed  upon  the  rotten  fish  cast  there  by  the  waters.  They  had  no  religion, 
no  literature,  no  regular  language.  They  had  no  sciences,  no  arts,  no 
trades.  They  had  no  houses,  no  clothing,  and  hardly  food.  They  were  too 
indolent  to  fight— they  lived  the  life  of  slothful  brutes.  There  was  « 
equality  among  them  which  might  have  satisfied  the  most  rabid  Red  Re- 
publican.   It  was  the  very  race,  indeed,  upon  which  the  experiment  of  com- 
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imishig  could  be  fairly  tried  without  compromise  to  the  theory.  It  was 
bmraerce  that  civilized  and  saved  the  Sandwich  Islanders  from  utter  atini- 
ilation.  A  half  of  a  century  has  barely  elapsed  since  these  humanizing 
lioences  commenced,  and  you  may  now  find  in  Owhyhee,  long-paved 
veets  of  suUtantially-built  dwellings  and  warehouses.  There  are  also 
ihool-houses  and  churches ;  in  short,  there  are  all  the  positive  evidences  of 
vilization. 

Aa  you  look  upon  the  dignified  old  Sandwich  Island  merchant  in  fine 
road'cloth,  and  his  somewhat  corpulent  wife  in  the  finest  silks,  walking  in  a 
hristian  manner  to  church,  or  behold  them  surrounded  with  all  the  luxu- 
es  of  Europe  and  America  in  a  magnificent  house,  you  are  apt  to  wonder 

these  same  are  the  identical  naked  rotten-fish  eaters  who  formerly  sunned 
lemselves  on  the  sea  shore  I  And  the  young  lady  with  them,  the  elegant, 
)gtiish,  brilliant  brunette — the  young  student  too,  as  deep  in  the  love  of 
lassie  lore  as  if  he  lived  in  a  more  favored  land — are  these  the  children  of 
le  real  heathen  themselves  f  It  is  even  so.  Such  miracles  are  wrought 
J  the  pursuit  of  trade. 

Go  to  New  Zealand  now,  in  the  year  1858 — a  country  of  double  the  ter- 
tory  of  England,  and  situated  in  a  far  more  favored  latitude.  Take  mer- 
handise  with  you,  if  you  please,  but  have  a  care  at  first  or  the  natives  will 
iro  from  your  trafiSc,  catch  you,  and  make  a  meal  of  you.  Be  assured  they 
ill  not  for  a  moment  trouble  themselves  to  consult  your  taste  in  the  mat- 
sr,  whether  you  prefer  to  be  cut  up  and  roasted,  baked,  boiled,  or  eaten 
iw.  Neither  whether  you  are  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  hairy  old  man 
lonster  with  the  protruding  tusk^,  the  flabby  old  feminine  mate^  or  the 
aba  of  these  worthy  people.    For  a  certainty  you  will  be  eaten. 

Penetrate  the  benighted  land  of  Africa,  and  you  may  possibly  be  able  to 
sturn.  The  chances,  however,  are  that  you  wul  be  caught  by  the  subjects 
f  acme  old  sooty  chief,  bound  fast  to  a  tree,  until  you  are  sufficiently  tamed, 
rben  you  may  be  favored  in  the  shine  of  the  countenance  of  the  old  mon- 
reh  himself,  if  you  do  happen  to  be  of  rather  a  feeble  color.  And  yon 
lay  be  allowed  to  bring  his  water,  parch  his  com,  and  arrange  the  leaves 
ir  bis  lair.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  into  the  particular  favor  and  affection 
t  jour  sovereign  master,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  he  may  direct  you  to  be 
Ijeid  in  such  a  manner  as  partially  to  resemble  himself.  As  a  still  greater 
nark  of  esteem,  he  may  dtign  to  give  you  the  delectable  dark  damsel,  his 
langhter,  in  marriage. 

If  you  remain  at  home,  which  is  most  probable,  deride  not  the  influences 
f  that  profession  which  should  roach  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  bring  every 
ation  and  people  within  its  control 
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Art.  T.-STUARrS  RATAL  AND  HAIL  8TEA1K18  OF  TIE  UNITES  ITATE&* 

About  a  year  sinco  a  work  was  presented  to  the  pdblic,  entitled  Um 
*^  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  States,  by  Charlks  B.  Stuakt,  £a- 
gineer-in-Cbief,  United  States  Navy/*  which  by  iU  concise  and  valuable  bit-, 
tory,  as  well  as  its  supurb  appearance  and  illastrations,  attracted  ranch  at- 
tention at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fund  of 
professional  knowledge,  and  elicited  from  men  of  science  and  literature,  ind 
especially  from  those  of  other  lands,  striking  and  graUfying  encomiuuis  on 
American  engineering.  Its  production  involved  ranch  industrious  research, 
and  careful  selection  from  the  official  material  on  file  at  Washington,  aod 
from  &cts  accumulated  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  author.  Ifc 
contained  full  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  structures  described,  and  in  p(»ot 
of  costliness,  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  had  iasued  from  thepren 
and  crossed  the  ocean,  eastward. 

This  was  a  commencement  of  a  series  of  natiooal  works,  descripUre  of 
the  civil  engineering  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  now  indebted  to  tbt 
talent  and  industry  of  the  author  for  the  second  of  this  series,  in  the  Nanl 
and  Mail  Steamers  of  the  United  States,"  which  has  just  been  i^ued  by  iti 
enterprising  publisher. 

This  volume  is  fully  in  keeping  with  its  predecessor  in  paper  and  tjpo|f- 
raphy,  the  illustrations  being  of  the  first  order  of  talent  in  design  aid  eis- 
cution.  The  scientific  detaib  with  which  it  abounds  will  commend  it  to  Um 
votaries  of  science  and  art,  while  its  elegant  appearance  will  give  it  a  wel- 
come place  on  many  a  parlor  table. 

It  is  dedicated,  very  appropriately,  to  £.  K.  Collius,  Esq.,  a  genUeroaa 
whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  most  splendid  acbiere- 
ments  of  this  present  age  of  wonders,  and  opposite  the  dedication  page  vs 
find  a  beautiful  steel  engraving  of  the  Arctic,"  dagtierreotyped  from  life. 
She  b  lying  at  her  moorings^  coaling  from  a  schooner  alongside,  and  her  im- 
mense hull,  looming  up  from  the  water,  makes  every  thing  else  around  it 
seem  insignificant.  Her  syraroetrical  fore-and-ail  lines,  and  her  neat,  judidooi 
rig,  are  faithfully  represented,  with  her  boats,  anchors,  i^nd  other  appnrteik- 
ances,  and  those  immense  wheel-houses  and  wheels,  which  have  made  such 
disturbances  in  the  domains  of  Old  NepCune  as  was  never  made  beto> 
There  she  lies  an  object  of  majestic  beauty,  and  a  proud  monument  of  tbt 
firm  determination,  the  accurate  calculations,  and  the  akill  of  conslruetioa 
and  management,  which  have  made  her  and  her  sister  vessels  the  snooeflifiil 
champions  of  our  country  in  the  struggle  for  trans- Atlantic  supremacy. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  finely  tinted  view,  from  a  daguerreotype,  of  the  U.  S. 
Steam  Frigate  "  Powhatan,"  recently  completed  and  equipped,  and  on  her 
way,  at  present,  to  join  the  Japan  Squadron.  This  steamer  and  her  aster 
vessel  the  Susquehanna,"  now  on  the  £ast  India  Station,  are  tlie  finest  of 
their  class  afloat,  and  will  be  ornaments  to  the  stars  and  stripes  "  wherever 
they  go.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  our  present  steam  marine,  and  are  only 
the  commencement,  we  hope,  of  better  things  to  come.  Nationally,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Following  these,  are  spirited  views  of  .other  naval  and  mail  steamers,  with 
numerous  plates  of  machinery,  propellers,  water-wheels,  indicator  cards,  Ac, 
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Mlj  illostratiDg  the  subject  matter,  and  of  great  value  to  the  general  and 
practical  reader. 

The  history  of  the  naval  steamers  carries  us  from  the  ^  Demologos  ^  of 
Robert  Fulton,  the  first  war  steamer  in  the  world,  to  the  present  day,  and  it 
k  full  of  instructive  lessons. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned,  even  from  the  array  of  failures.  Here  is 
ooe  steamer  loaded  down  with  timber  and  machinery,  carrying  scarcely  fuel 
enough  to  send  her  ^  hull  down from  the  Highlands ;  and  another,  built 
for  a  certain  canal  which  she  proves  too  large  to  navigate ;  and  a  third, 
doing  remarkablv  well  at  four  knots  per  hour  with  90  pounds  of  steam. 


one  vessel  gets  hot,"  and  the  other  runs  aground ;  and  two  others  are  built 
to  test  another  question,  one  of  them  proving  safe  and  efficient,  while  the 
second  breaks  down  every  time  she  leaves  port. 

But  this  picture  has  its  gratifying  counterpart.  Out  of  31  steamers  en- 
rolled in  the  Navy  Department  from  first  to  last,  there  are  now  but  1 3  in  ac- 
thre  service,  and  of  these  ten  have  been  either  "  completed,  rebuilt,  or  thor- 
oughly repaired,  since  the  commencement  of  1850."  Within  a  period, 
therefore,  of  less  than  three  years,  the  aspect  of  our  steam  marine  has  un- 
dergone an  entire  change,  and  there  is  not  one  on  the  present  list  unworthy 
of  notice.  As  a  class,  their  appointments  are  complete,  and  their  speed  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  other  government  marine.  One  of  them,  the 
^  Fulton,"  built  (as  to  her  machinery)  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Engineer  in-Chief,  is  the  fastest  war  steamer  afloat,  making  average  sea- 
speed  of  11  knots,  with  sufficient  power  to  increase  it,  if  necessary,  to  18 
and  20. 

It  must  have  been  as  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  as  it  is  to  learn  from 
the  author's  conclusion,  facts  like  these : — 

With  the  regrets,  however,  which  must  be  felt  in  consequence  of  the  mea> 
greness  in  nnml^r  of  our  naval  steamercH  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  thouffh  insignificant  in  this  respect,  in  every  other  quality  they  are  types  of 
WOoderfuT  progress  and  capability,  and,  for  their  class,  are  in  many  essential  par- 
tieulars  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  opbions  which  some  of  our  citizens  may  entertaia  to 
(he  contrary,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present  steam  marine  of  the  United 
Slates,  eiists  the  nucleus  of  the  finest  naval  force  which  the  world  has  yet  to  see. 
What  it  needs,  and  what  it  only  needs,  is  encouragement  and  development.  It 
will  stand  the  test  of  severe,  impartial  criticism,  as  it  is;  it  will  surprise  the  most 
sanguine,  as  it  can  be  and  will  be,  with  proper  care  and  untrammelled  progress." 

There  is  something  in  the  language  of  the  Preface  "  and  ConcluMon," 
md  in  the  tone  of  the  entire  work,  which  we  like.  It  is  patriotic,  and  full 
of  national  pride,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  bombast ;  it  is 
dear  and  concise  in  its  arguments  and  descriptions,  without  a  controversal 
character,  or  any  of  that  bitteiness  in  criticism  too  oden  found  in  similar 
works ;  an  evident  desire  is  manifested  to  give  the  proper  credit  to  those 
who  deserve  it,  in  speaking  of  the  various  constructors,  superintendents,  d?c., 
ind,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts  without  glorification  of 
lel^  or  even,  as  circumstances  might  abundantly  justify,  a  word  of  self-justi- 
6catk>n. 

Some  of  tl^e  statements  in  this  volume  will  go  far  to  counteract  the  opin- 
ona  of  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  our  fleet  of  naval  steamers  at 


question,  when  the  engine  of 
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an  expensive  and  comparatively  worthless  affair.  Tlie  policj  and  arrange- 
ments  of  our  merchant  marine  are  such  that  publicity  can  always  be  avoided, 
in  pecuhar  circumstances,  if  necessary  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  official  ma- 
chinery of  the  government.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  see  a  laudatorr 
notice  of  a  naval  steamer  in  the  public  prints ;  but  if  an  accident  occurs,  if 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  management  in  (be  de- 
partment of  construction  and  equipment,  a  delay  is  caused  in  getting  one  of 
them  to  sea,  or  if  she  happens  to  have  a  number  of  timid  officers  on  board 
who  are  anxious  to  condemn  her,  forthwith  we  find  the  complaint  heralded 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another,  as  if  the  news  were  sure  of  a  wel- 
come. The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  this  branch  of  our  defensire  mt- 
vice  has  been  underrated  too  much,  and  something  of  this  kind  bsis  been 
needed  to  correct  the  public  error.  Here  we  find  an  array  of  steamers,  with 
official  records  of  their  daily  work,  their  sped,  and  consumption  of  fue},aiKi 
in  both  these  important  respects  they  will  compare  very  faroraMy  with  onr 
merchant  service,  and  prove  decidedly  superior  to  the  standard  of  foreign 
marines.  The  numbc-r,  it  is  true,  is  small,  but  sufficiently  large  to  hare  pro- 
duced gratifying  results.  The  experiment  is  a  prototype  of  Brother  Jona- 
than's experiments  all  through.  Whatever  may  be  its  extent,  it  bears  that 
high  impress  of  success,  which  nothing  but  skill  and  energy  can  give. 

The  compliment  which  the  author  pays  our  fleet  of  mail  steamer*  is  jatly 
deserved.  The  broad  expanse  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  the  AlDe^ 
ican  steamship  "  Savannah  "  was  the  first  to  explore  with  other  power  than 
that  of  wind  and  canvas,  has  opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  world  avennes 
without  number  of  wealth  almost  without  limit.  The  time  which  eUpKd 
between  the  ocean  transit  of  the  "  Savannah  "  to  Liverpool,  the  "  Robert 
Fulton  ^  to  Charleston,  and  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  the  Siriu^"  was 
not  lost.  During  that  period  of  apparent  inaction,  there  were  mighty  prob- 
lems solving,  earnest  questions  raised ,  debated,  and  settled ;  and  now  the 
world  is  beginning  to  feel  the  result.  What  was  once  an  experiment  has 
become  a  certainty ;  the  surging  paddles,  and  the  regular  monotone  of  ma- 
rine machinery  on  every  ocean  and  along  every  coast,  are  busy  with  thepra^ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  important  solutions,  the  gratifying  answers  to  tboK 
absorbing  questions. 

In  this  contest  for  supremacy  over  the  elements,  none  have  aceompMed 
more  than  the  merchants  of  our  own  country.  Into  this  struggle  they  hate 
entered  with  high  aims,  and  they  have  not  been  disappcNuted.  The  patb 
they  have  taken  are  not  those  of  imitation,  but  easenUallj  new  and  hitherto 
untried ;  and  the  result  is,  a  mercantile  steam  marine  on  the  At  aotie  and 
Pacific,  like  that  of  no  other  nation,  and  without  an  equal  in  all  the  impo^ 
tant  requisites  of  such  a  marine.  This  is  a  matter  of  national  congntnla- 
tion,  and  the  prominent  actors  are  worthy  of  honor.  The  laurels  which  smi 
men  as  Collins,  Aspinwall,  Law,  Vanderbilt,  <kc,  wear,  are  more  glori- 
ous than  any  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  will  not  soon  fade. 

In  publishing  a  work  like  this,  and  a  series  of  works  similar  to  this  and  its 
predecessor,  the  author  will  have  performed  a  duty  alike  creditable  to  him- 
self, his  profession,  his  country,  and  the  age.  Records  like  these  belong  to 
the  age ;  they  are  its  characteristics ;  from  them,  in  the  form  of  history,  pos- 
terity receives  its  impressions  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  Ictrw 
what  is  yet  to  be  done.  Such  contributions  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Pres- 
ent and  Future,  deserve  the  most  ample  encouragement,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  repay  all  the  labor,  study,  and  cost,  their  pn^uction  may  involve. 
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AW  ACTION  OF  COVEHANT  VFOV  A  CHARTER  PARTT. 

In  the  United  Sutes  District  Court,  February  12th,  1852.  Before  Judge  Bette. 
Wllliani  Tyson,  vs.  Augustas  Belmont,  Consul  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  being  part  owner  of  the  American  ship  Probus,  agreed 

S charter  party  with  defendant,  to  freight  the  ship  for  a  voyage  from  the  port 
New  York  to  Apalaehicola,  the  vessel  to  be  in  good  order,  well  manned  and 
provi»oned,  thence  to  proceed  to  Toulon  or  Brest,  the  whole  of  the  freighting  part 
of  the  ship  to  be,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  at  defendant's  sole  dis- 
posal for  a  cargo  of  lumber.  The  cargo  to  be  delivered  at  Apalaehicola,  nlong- 
■ide,  as  fast  as  required  by  the  captain,  who  was  to  use  all  precaution  for  its  safety, 
and  be  responsible  for  losses  by  neglect.  The  defendant  agreed  to  fbrnish  com- 
plete cargo  and  to  pay  freight,  90  francs  per  load  of  50  feet  string  measure,  and 
5  per  cent  primoge,  lay  days  to  be  allowed ;  and  in  case  of  detention  by  defen- 
dttDt,  to  pay  100  Spanish  milled  dollars  a  day.   Penalty  $10,000. 

The  ship  left  this  port  on  17th  February,  1848,  and  arrived  at  Apalaehicola 
15th  March,  1848.  That  defendant  failed  in  leaving  the  cargo  as  agreed  upon, 
Uai  after  shipping  part,  by  an  indorsement  on  the  charter  party,  changed  the  des. 
Unation  of  the  vessel  to  Liverpool,  and  the  freight  to  80  shillings  sterling,  in- 
stead of  90  francs,  with  the  same  primage.  The  indorsement  was  dated  19th 
April,  1848.  The  ship  left  Apalaehicola  on  15th  June,  1848,  and  arrived  at  liv- 
eipool  on  8th  August,  1848.  There  the  cargo  was  delivered  according  to  the 
bOI  of  lading. 

The  breaches  assifirned  were,  Uiat  the  cargo  was  not  ready  as  agreed  upon; 
that  is  was  not  a  full  one ;  that  it  was  not  ready  or  delivered  alongside  as  agreed 
QpoD  ;  that  defendant  caused  a  delay  of  18  days ;  that  he  did  not  pay  the  freight, 
amounting  to  £2,657  5s.  2d.  sterling. 

The  defence  was  non  est  factum  with  general  traverse,  and  special  notice  of 
matter  in  bar.  That  the  captain  was  part  owner  and  interested  in  the  cove- 
nants. That  much  less  than  the  cargo  acknowledged  by  the  bills  of  lading'was 
delivered  to  the.  agents  of  the  consignees.  That  the  captain  claimed,  as  part 
owner,  freight  and  primage,  which  was  denied  by  defendant's  agent  to  be  charg- 
able  on  more  than  the  cargo  actually  delivered.  That  the  matter  was  left 
to  arbitration.  That,  on  7th  December,  1848,  a  submission  to  arbitration  was 
entered  into.  That  arbitrators  were  appointed.  That  an  award  was  made,  de- 
oiding  freight  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  delivery  measure  at  Liverpool,  and 
that,  thereunder,  the  amount  of  j&2,657  5s.  2d.  was  paid  $o  the  captain,  leaving 
to  plaintiff  and  the  captain  only  such  claim  as  they  may  have  for  dead  freight  ana 
demurrage,  of  which  defendant  avers  there  was  none. 

That  Uie  alleged  delay  was  caused  bv  the  captain,  who  took  the  vessel  round 
from  the  East  Pass,  where  she  was  anchored  and  had  been  supplied  with  most  of 
her  cargo,  to  the  West  Pass,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  take  the  lumber 
to  her,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  defendant  had  made  a  stipulation  with  the  cap- 
tain,  that,  if  the  ship  was  taken  round,  no  demurrage  snould  be  charged.  It 
waa  also  contended,  that  if  the  ship  had  remained  at  her  original  anchorage,  the 
eargo  would  have  been  all  delivered  by  the  agent  of  the  defendant 

The  deUy  was  also  attributed,  by  defendant,  to  the  weather.  That  the  sole 
lae  of  the  ship  was  not  given  to  defendant,  and  that  there  was  damage  arising 
from  improper  stowage.  Defendant  claimed  damages  $18,000  as  recoupement 
ef  any  damages  to  be  recovered  iit  this  action. 

The  plaintiff  denied  the  plea  in  bar,  and  traversed  it  generally. 

The  testimony  was  documentary  and  voluminous. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  in  substance  as  follows 4he  plaintiff  aa  owner 
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wishes  full  cargo,  and  chartered  full  possession,  there  was  do  estimatioD  ttto  tht 
amount  of  cargo,  yet  this  was  important,  as  the  penalty  was  large.  It  appean 
the  captain  was  part  owner,  yet  plaintiff  executed  the  charter  in  his  own  Dime, 
still  representing  himself  therein  as  part  owner.  A  question  arises  what  opera- 
tion the  charter  had  on  the  captain's  rights;. a  question  also  arises  whether  the 
captain  could  exercise  rights  of  part  owner  on  that  voyage.  It  is  to  be  implied 
that  plaintiff  was  empowered  to  act  as  whole  owner ;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
defendant  informed  himself  that  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  exercise  full  power  m 
owner.  It  is  implied  that  plaintiff  *  had  such  right ;  it  is  nsual  for  mercfaantB  ta 
take  in  the  master  as  part  owner  to  stimulate  his  exertions.  Bat  tboafb  to 
stands  as  part  owner  at  the  custom-house,  yet  the  practice  is  to  let  the  BBerehut 
owner  take  the  direction  and  planning  of  the  voyage.  Upon  general  principlef 
of  commercial  law,  it  might  well  be  that  the  captain,  though  part  owner,  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  letting  of  the  ship. 

Another  thing  to  be  presumea  is,  that  both  parties  so  contnieting  knew  tiie 
character. of  the  port  of  Apalachicola  and  the  incidents  of  entering  the  harbor, 
and  difficulties  are  to  be  taken  as  understood  as  if  they  were  mentioned  is  the 
contract.  There  is  no  objection  of  want  of  sufficient  diligence  in  the  eapCaio 
on  arriving  at  Apalachicola.  The  contract  stipulated  the  cargo  was  to  be  fur- 
nished as  required  by  the  master ;  notice  from  him,  therefore,  was  necesMij. 
The  cargo  was  to  be  supplied  alongside  as  the  master  required,  the  onlv  exeep> 
tion  was  the  weather.  The  captain  was  to  take  the  goods  alongside,  ana  not  be 
liable  for  loss,  except  through  neglect.  There  was  a  stipulation  for  lav  dija^ 
The  cargo  was  to  be  sent  as  the  captain  required  and  state  of  weather  ailowvd. 
The  word  require  is  not  of  definite  meaning ;  it  has  two  significations— one,  ^ 
mand  that  captain  should  make ;  another,  is  necessity  or  needy  or  as  ftaX  u  ke 
needed.  If  one  of  these  be  the  signification,  the  captain  was  to  look  to  it;  if  tke 
other,  the  shipper  was  to  do  so. 

The  action  is  brought  alleging  that  full  cargo  was  not  supplied ;  the  riiip  wis 
obliged  to  sail  though  not  filled  up.  Compensation  is  claimcMl  for  fifty  londs,  at 
80  shillings  sterling  per  load.  The  next  defanit  is  detention  eighteen  dkys,  the 
ship  being  ready  to  receive  cargo.  Another  claim  is,  that  when  the  cargo  was 
delivered,  the  ship  only  received  three-fourths  of  the  freight,  over  $3,000  not 
paid. 

The  defenses  are  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  pleadings,  and  that  the  cause  is 
to  be  tried  on  issues  framed  in  writing.  The  pkintiff  insists  the  pleas  do  not 
meet  various  points,  and  that  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  give  evidence  on  various 
matters.  In  my  opinion  the  pleadings  are  so  framed  as  to  admit  every  defense. 
You  are  to  look  at  the  charter  and  evidence  to  see  what  the  rights  of  tne  parties 
are. 

The  destination  was  changed;  all  else  remains  the  same.  The  charter  is  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  changes  of  destination,  of  the  port  originally  dengoated. 
This  will  obviate  one  of  the  grounds  set  up  by  the  defendant  in  respect  to  the 
claim  of  freight 

The  first  question  is  whether  there  was  any  default  in  snpplying  a  full  ctffo. 
Two  grounds  are  taken  by  defendant  as  to  not  supplying  full  cargo ;  firtL,  that  it 
was  fully  loaded — that  it  had  a  competent  lading;  second^  the  vessel  was  out  at 
sea,  where  it  was  very  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  transport  cargo— that 
a  portion  was  sent,  but  defendant  was  not  compellable  to  send  more  tkaa 
was  convenient  As  to  the  first,  the  obligation  to  supply  all  she  could  atow 
away.  Upon  the  contract  the  obligation  is  express — the  defendant  was  to  sopply 
full  cargo,  and  subjects  the  owner  to  loss  of  entire  freight  if  he  had  not  taken  a 
full  cargo.  No  stipulation  was  more  important  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  tlaa 
the  cargo.  The  stipulation  was  to  carry  timber  of  unusual  dimensions  for  ahm- 
ping.  The  vessel  could  not  receive  the  logs  and  pass  throuffhout  the  full  widn 
of  the  vessel.  The  stipulation,  therefore,  was,  that  the  vessel  should  be  sopplied 
with  full  proportion.  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  exact  a  full  peiformance,  unless 
he  has  put  it  out  of  his  power,  or  was  relieved  from  performance* 
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The  second  qaestion  ia,  whether  the  captain  was  justified  in  going  outside  of 
the  bar. 

It  mast  be  understood  that  the  contract  was  entered  into  between  men  who 
knew  the  situation  of  the  port,  and  the  depth  of  water  she  would  carry  over  the 
ber ;  it  must  be  presumed  they  knew  how  far  down  they  could  load  the  vessel. 
Bappose  the  captain  was  inflaenced  by  undue  timidity,  and  had  gone  away  before 
loading  to  the  depth  she  could  carry  over  the  bar,  then  the  *act  was  wrongful. 
Bat  if  he  found  she  was  loaded  as  deep  as  prudent  where  she  lay,  then  defendant 
m  answerable  for  removal,  and  was  not  explicit  as  to  how  far  she  should  be  load- 
ed, and  the  usiige  to  supply  an  inadequately  filled  ship  outside.  If  usage  be 
i^lied  to  this  contract,  she  could  go  outside  and  claim  cargo  there — she  could 
oommand  there  enough  to  fill  her  up.  She  must  take  up  the  best  position  that 
eiicumstances  permitted.  The  question  arises,  whether  she  did  take  such  posi- 
tion. You  are  to  determine  whether  what  was  done  was  iudicious  and  proper; 
it  was  his  duty  to  select  the  most  proper  place.  If  he  made  a  proper  selection, 
then  he  was  entitled  at  that  place  to  all  the  advantages  at  Apalachicola.  These 
matters  you  will  dispose  of  according  to  evidence. 

The  Judge  then  charged  the  Jury  on  the  third  question  of  the  demurrage  charged 
for  eighteen  days-^nd  said,  after  reviewing  the  testimony,  they  had  a  right  to 
imply  that  more  timber  was  required — adopting  the  defendant's  views,  that  the 
captain  should  demand  timber  and  that  phiintin  should  show  the  demand.  The 
jury  are  to  determine  and  be  satisfied  whether  notice  has  been  given,  and  the 
judige  said  that  the  defendant  said,  that  during  that  period  the  men  were  engaged 
oa'BhipPd  duty.  The  defendant  must  show  more  than  mere  statement  on  this 
head.  The  obligation  to  give  notice  was  fully  satisfied  by  showing  she  was  in 
vent  of  timber,  and  defendant  was  bound  to  furnish  it,  unless  on  mtimation  or 
notice  from  the  captain  that  he  did  not  want  it. 

The  last  question  relates  to  freight  This  involves  questions  of  law,  novel  and 
iifficiilt;  the  matters  of  fact  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  questions  of  law 
to  be  found  upon  hereafter,  and  need  not  therefore  involve  a  new  trial. 

The  cargo  was  taken  to  Liverpool ;  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  the  cap- 
tttD,  at  request  of  defendant's  agent,  executed  a  bill  of  lading,  which  was  indorsed 
to  the  Rothschilds,  and  then  by  them  to  Jaques,  Myers  &  Uo.,  who  presented  it 
and  claimed  delivery.  There  are  some  questions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  latter 
persons,  whether  they  were  owners  of  the  cargo  or  acrents.  If  Belmont  sold  to 
Etothschilds,  he  is  not  affected  by  any  arrangement.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  mas- 
ter to  collect  the  freight  for  the  owner.  Difficulties  arose  and  it  was  agreed  to 
ftrbitrate.  The  arbitrators  decided  freight  should  be  according  to  Uverpool  mea- 
Bore,  and  the  freight  so  settled  was  paid,  and  defendant  claims  the  award  as  con- 
slosive. 

These  are  all  nice  questions — I  will  lay  before  you  my  first  impressions.  What 
lathority  had  these  persons  to  arbitrate^  ?  On  what  authority  did  Jaques,  Myers 
k  Co.  interfere  t  Whether  Rothschilds  were  owners  or  agents  of  Belmont  does 
not  appear.  Ordinarily,  he  received  the  cargo  to  hold  as  stockholder.  He  must 
ihow  that  Myers  had  all  the  power  the  original  owner  possessed.  He  had  under- 
taken to  pay  freight  according  to  the  charter  party,  and  after  that  could  make  no 
vUber  condition.  After  delivery  of  the  cargo,  if  delivered  without  exacting  freight, 
lie  captain  had  lost  his  lien  and  had  no  resource  except  to  the  shipper.  I  Uiink 
Jie  submission  on  Myers*  part  would  be  nugatory,  and  if  entered  into  in  perfect 
pood  faith,  not  valid. 

1b  the  captain  bound  by  it,  or  the  plaintiffs?  In  respect  to  plaintiff,  he  is  to  be 
lOiiaidered  all  along  as  entire  owner  of  the  ship.  Whatever  rights  the  captain 
led  are  to  be  enforced  against  him,  and  not  against  the  ship.  The  ship,  freight, 
ad  cargo,  are  all  under  the  contract  of  plaintiff,  and  the  captain  had  no  right  to 
rbitrate  away  his  rights.  If  the  captain  made  the  submission  it  would  not  bind 
^intifH 

Did  it  bind  the  captain?  If  nothing  were  shown  but  the  fact  of  part-owner- 
hip,  he  was  entitled  to  half  the  freight  and  could  arrange  as  to  it,  but  on  the 
vestion  here  presented  the  inference  is  the  other  way,  and  that  the  captain  had 
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plnced  in  plaintifTs  hand^^  nil  his  rights.  So  that  in  respect  to  his  own  righU  ht 
would  have  no  power  to  arbitrate. 

But,  again,  Belmont  is  not  bound,  and  the  rale  applies,  that  it  not  binding  on 
one  it  is  not  binding  on  others. 

The  judge  declint^d  to  state  his  views  on  the  point  arged  by  plaiotHT,  that  he 
bad  nothing  to  arbitrate.  beeau!>e  the  submission  says  the  freight,  aa  per  dnrier 
party,  was  submitted,  and  the  p  irtie**  understanding  when  onginallr  boand  ib§ 
would  be  entitled  to  freight  without  deduction,  and  the  change  or  destinatioo 
providing  that  all  other  Htipnlations  should  remain  the  same;  there  was  theo 
nothing  as  to  freight  to  submit 

But  defendant  urges  it  is  a  mercantile  contract,  and  to  be  understood  aeeofi 
ing  to  its  usage  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  executed.  This  is  tms  to  i 
certain  extent,  if  there  were  ambiguity  on  the  face  of  the  contract,  hot  if  none 
then  usage  cannot  be  brought  in.  If  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  parties  mem, 
there  is  nothing  for  usage  to  act  on.  If  doubtful  on  the  contract,  whether  m 
sending  to  Liverpool  freight  was  to  be  paid  according  to  bill  of  lading,  or  aecord- 
ing  to  usage  where  delivered,  then  usage  may  be  admitted.  But  not  to  be  td- 
mitted  to  apy  stipulations  of  the  charter. 

There  are  questions  raised  as  to  what  the  custom  is.  Defendant  claims  thit 
}>V  the  usage  all  timber  delivered  pays  freight  according  to  quantity  of  merchut- 
able  timber  delivered.  Plaintiff  claims  that  usage  is  only  between  merehtnt 
and  merchant  on  sale. 

You  will  therefore  have  to  inquire  what  the  custom  is,  not  to  determine  thi 
right  of  the  parties,  because  the  law  does  that,  but  to  protect  rights  of  partiM. 
On  review,  you  will  state  what  you  find  the  custom  is. 

It  is  undoubtedly  against  reason,  against  the  propriety  of  tbrogs,  and  abo 
against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  parties,  and  unjust  to  the  ship  owner,  thiftlM 
should  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  carrying  a  portion  of  cargo.  The 
master  has  nothing  to  do  with  inquiring  from  owner  of  the  carffo  what  UM  be 
intends  to  put  it  to.  It  would  subject  him  to  damages  from  the  shipper  if  here- 
fused  to  take  just  what  was  presented,  and  therefore,  in  my  notion  of  things, the 
law  intends  that  he  is  entitled  to  payment  for  what  he  carries,  and  therefore  tbera 
is  no  room  for  question,  unless  the  law  implies  that  he  contracted  with  referenee 
to  usage.  If  the  captain  sued  defendant  for  not  putting  on  board  merchantable 
timber,  Belmont  might  answer:  I  had  a  right  to  send  what  I  choseu  If  bj  tbe 
usage  you  could  not  claim  pay  for  it,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  court  can  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  contract  that  the  owner  is  entitled 
to  payment  for  all  he  carried. 

There  was  little  difficulty  between  the  captain  and  defendant's  afent  as  to  dif- 
ference and  measurement  They  decided  the  difference,  and  settled  in  the  bill  of 
lading  the  quantity  of  timber. 

Another  question  was  raised,  as  to  its  being  a  fraudulent  submission  and  de- 
ceitful, and  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  a  fraudulent  one.  If  this  be  so,  it  ie 
all  void. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  arbitrators,  if  the  award  be  corrupt,  it  is  void. 

You  are  not  to  imply  or  impute  fraud,  you  are  to  understand  that  the  piities 
acted  in  good  faith.  You  are  not  to  impute  that  they  designed  to  practks  anf 
trick,  or  that  the  arbitrators  intended  to  practice  fraud.  You  are  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  fully  supports  the  charge. 

Mr.  Lord  excepted  to  the  charge. 

The  jury  retired,  and  found  for  plaintiff  damages  $7,484  24. 
D.  Lord  and  J.  Laroquo  for  plaintiff;  P.  B.  Cutting  and  B.  H.  Owen  for 
defendant. 

LIABILITY  OF  PARTKERS  IK  PUBLIC  C0MPAJIIE9. 

In  the  (British)  Court  of  Chancery,  Feb.  9th,  1863.  In  re  the  Woweiif 
Corn  Exchange. 

Thb  part-heard  appeal  to  discharge  an  order  of  Master  Ferrer,  for  a  call  of  £5 
per  share  on  all  the  shareholders  of  the  aboTe-named  companyy  was  then  re- 
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mmed.  The  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buildings  a  Com  Exchange 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  with  a  proposed  capital  of  £4,000,  in  800  shares  of  j£5 
each.  The  whole  capital  was  not  subscribed  for,  and  the  deed  of  settlement 
contained  an  express  st*'pu1ation  that  the  shareholders  should  not  be  liable  be- 
yond the  £5  per  share.  Powers  were  also  contained  in  the  deed  for  increasing 
the  capital,  with  the  consent  of  the  shareholders,  and  for  directors  to  borrow 
money  to  a  limited  extent.  Neither  of  these  powers  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
perly  exercised,  but  the  directors  entered  Into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  building  the  Exchange,  which  far  exceeded  the  paid  up  capital  of  £5  per 
■hare.  Under  these  circumstances  the  debts  of  the  company  amounted  to 
jC3,374,  and  the  only  assets  to  pay  them  was  a  sum  of  £1,700,  for  which  the 
Exchange  had  been  sold.  The  Master  made  a  call  of  £5  per  share  on  each 
■hareholder,  and  the  grounds  urged  for  supporting  it  on  the  appeal  were,  that 
the  debts  had  been  contracted  bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
tfie  object  for  which  the  company  had  been  formed,  and  that  a  sound  exercise  of 
diacredon  by  the  directors  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  The 
appellants  relied  upon  the  general  restriction  of  liability  in  the  deed  to  the  £5 
per  share. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  the  case  was  a  very  distressing  one,  for  a  heavy 
loss  had  been  sustained  in  a  speculation  which  had  turned  out  a  total  failure, 
without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  dishonesty  against  any  one.  The  question 
was,  who  were  to  bear  that  loss?  and,  as  the  point  raised  was  one  of  liability  be- 
tween the  directors  and  the  rest  of  the  shareholders,  the  only  mode  of  determin- 
ing their  rights  was  to  look  strictly  at  the  contracts  they  had  mutually  bound 
themselves  by  under  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  shareholders  contended  that 
they  were  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  £5  per  share,  which  thev  had  already  paid, 
while  the  directors,  on  the  other  hand,  having  spent  double  the  sum  subscribed 
for,  now  asked  them  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  £5  per  share.  In  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor's}  opinion,  the  shareholders  were  not  liable  for  that  amount,  inas- 
much as  the  deed  expressly  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  £5  per  share  should  be 
paid,  and  no  more.  The  intention  of  the  parties  to  limit  their  liability  to  that 
extent  was  so  manifest,  that  all  the  other  clauses  in  the  deed  must  be  read  with 
reference  to  that  contract  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the  parties  in  that  way, 
the  arguments  that  the  directors  had  power  under  certain  clauses  to-  borrow 
money  and  enter  into  contracts  could  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  such 
powers  were  limited  to  the  proposed  capital  of  £5  per  share.  This  was  the  law 
as  between  the  directors  and  the  shareholders,  who  were  mian  parties;  and.  al- 
thou^  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  decide  the  point,  ne  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  strong  opinion  to  be,  that  the  same  limit  of  liability  existed  between 
the  shareholders  and  third  parties,  for  the  present  company  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  ordinary  trading  partnership,  to  which  the  law  of  merchants  was  applicable, 
but  simply  an  association  to  build  a  house,  for  which  purpose  each  member  had 
pledffed  his  credit  to  a  certain  amount.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  order 
for  the  call  must  be  discharged  without  coats.  The  official  manager  would  have 
his  costs  out  of  the  estate. 

rSINCXPAL  AND  AGENT — FACTORS*  ACTS — VALIDITT  OF  FLEDGES  BY  FACTORS  W- 
TRUSTED  WITH  GOODS  FOR  SALE. 

The  following  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  fiictors  to  pledge  the  goods  intrus- 
ted to  them  for  sale,  is  one,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  judgment  observed, 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  mercantile  world.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff, 
who  was  a  merchant  resident  in  India,  in  March,  1847,  consigned  two  boxes  of 
pearls  to  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.. merchants  at  Liverpool,  and 
drew  bills  upon  them  to  the  amount  of  £2,466,  which  they  accepted  on  the  26th 
of  May.  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  sent  the  pearls  to  Messrs.  Collitt  &  Co., 
their  London  agents,  for  Sie  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  value.  They  were 
▼alued  by  them  at  £2,050.  Messrs.  Brownrigff  &  Uo.  subsequently  directed 
Messrs.  Collett  &  Co.  to  sell  the  pearls,  and  drew  a  bill  on  them  for  £2,000, 
fdiich  they  accepted.  In  June  following,  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  sent  the  in- 
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voice  of  the  pearls,  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  to  Messra.  Collett  &  Co.  Tlui  wit 
the  first  intimation  they  received  of  the  pearls  being  the  same  as  those  of  wbidi 
Messrs;  Brownrigg  &  Co.  had  some  months  previooslv  advised  them  ;  sor  wen 
they  aware  of  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  having  accepted  bQls  apoQ 
the  security  of  the  pearls.  In  July,  1847,  the  pearls  were  put  up  to  auetion  by 
Messrs.  Collett  &  Co.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  bought  in-^£3aO 
worth  only  being  sold.  On  the  bill  for  £2,000  becoming  due,  Mmsti.  Brown* 
rigg  &  Co.  found  it  inconvenient  to  meet  it,  and  Messrs  Collett  Co.,  at  the  re> 
quest  of  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.,  renewed  tlie  bill,  bv  retaining  the  £3StO  ti 
in  part  payment,  and  by  accepting  a  bill  for  jCl,680,  which  Messrs.  Brownrigg 
&  Co.  procured  to  be  discounted.  On  that  bill  becoming  due  the  same  couiw 
was  pursued,  the  original  object  being  to  make  up  jC2,000.  In  the  followior 
November  Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  became  insolvent,  and  Messrs.  Collett  £ 
Co.  were  obliged  to  pay  the  holders  of  the  £1,680  bill  The  bills  drawn  upon 
Messrs.  Brownrigg  &  Co.  and  accepted  by  them  were  dishonored,  except  one. 
The  plaintiff  subsequently  sent  a  power  oi  attorney  to  Measrs.  Forbes  &  Co., 
to  receive  the  pearls,  who,  in  the  month  of  March,  1848,  applied  to  Meitn. 
Brownrigg  &  Co.  fur  them ;  and  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  first  time,infoiiDed 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Collett  &  Co.  In  the  meantime  Menn. 
Collett  &  Co.  sold  the  remainder  of  the  pearls  bv  private  contract  for  £1,300, 
and  applied  the  proceeds  of  tho  sale  against  the  claun  which  they  had  on  Mewa 
Brownrigg  &  Co.  in  respect  of  the  bill  accepted  by  them,  and  wluch  they  (Mem 
Collett  &  Co.)  had  paid.  The  plaintiff  then  filed  hia  bill  in  equity  against  MeM 
Brownrigg  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Collett  &  Co.,  for  an  account,  aiM  for  the  pay* 
mcnt  of  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  pearls,  charging  fraud  and  em- 
lusion.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Vice-CbaoeeUor, 
held  that  the  transaction  by  way  of  pledge  being  bona  fide^  was  good,  and  soeii 
as  the  Factors'  Acts  (4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83 ;  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  94;  6  and  6  Vic,  c.  38,) 
were  intended  to  protect  His  lordship  said  that  the  5  and  6  Vic.,  c  39,  in  ef- 
feet  provides — "  that  in  dealing  with  any  agent  for  the  pledge  of  property,  yoa 
may  safely  consider  him  as  owner,  though  you  know  he  is  the  aeent^  and  yon  sn 
not  bound  to  ask  for  his  authority,  it  is  the  usual  course  of  business  to  tik« 
for  granted  that  he  has  authority,  and  if  you  do  not  know  that  he  has  notao- 
thority,  .you  are  perfectly  safe ;  he  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  of  the  propefty, 
and  you  may  deal  with  him  as  such,  provided-  you  are  acting  bona  fide^  thoQgii 
you  know  he  is  the  agent,  you  may  deal  with  him  as  owner."  This  emphatial, 
though  somewhat  tautological,  exposition  of  the  position  of  a  party  taking  goods 
as  a  pledge  from  an  agent,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mercantile  men;  and 
as  such  we  have  here  given  it  insertion,  with  the  facts  (though  somewhat  coin* 
plicated)  which  elicited  such  eiposition. — NavuUhaw  %9,  Bromrigg^  20 
rimes  Rep.,  page  26. 

KFFECT  OF  RELEASING  PART  SECURITY  HELD  FOR  JUDGMENT  DEBT — ^mPOXTAIt  TO 
CREDITORS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  following  important  case  has  recently  been  decided  in  the  Irish  Conrt& 
W.  H.  being  seized  of  an  estate  tail  in  AVhiteacre,  certain  judgments  were 
taincd  against  him  in  1824.   Upon  his  marriage  subsequently  in  thai  jeir, 
Whiteacre  was  settled  on  him  for  life,  with  remainder  over  to  his  issue  of  the 
marriage,  and  a  recovery  was  suffered  to  the  uses  of  the  settlement.  In 
W.  H.,  by  purchase,  acquired  Blackacre  in  fee.  In  1826  several  other  judgnenti 
were  obtained  against  him.   In  1829,  the  plaintiff  amed  to  lend  to  W. 
£2,000  upon  mortgage  of  his  fee  in  Blackacre,  and  of  bis  life  estate  in  White* 
acre,  provided  that  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824  would  release  Blackaerefroa 
their  judgments,  to  whkh  thev  assented,  and  then  in  1829  executed  a  deedfoU 
which  recited:— -That  W.  H.  being  desirous  to  have  Blackacre  clear  of  inctt»* 
brances,  had  requested  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824  to  release  it  from  the  in- 
cumbrances thereupon  by  their  judgments ;  and  they  being  satisfied  that  thi 
residue  of  W.  Wb  lasda  were  a  sn&ient  security  for  ther  judgments,  agiM 
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lereto ;  and  by  the  operative  part  they  released,  exonerated,  and  forever  dis- 
Mu;i;«d  Blackacre  from  their  respective  judgments,  and  from  all  writs  of  execu- 
•n  and  any  other  writ  then  saea  out,  or  thereafter  sued  oat  against  Blackacre, 
f  virtue  of  their  respective  judgments  or  otherwise  in  relation  thereto;  and 
167  agreed  (for  their  respective  judgment  only)  to  idemnifv  W.  H.  for  all  costs, 
■mages,  and  expenses,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  incurred  by  reason  of  Black- 
sre  being  attached  in  execution  under  their  judgment.  Afterwards  W.  H.  exe- 
Dted  the  proposed  mortgage  to  the  plaintiff. 

Heldj  that,  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  deed-poll 
r  1829,  was  to  exonerate  Whiteacre  as  well  a^  Blackacre  from  the  rights  and 
smedies  of  the  judgment  creditors  of  1824.  Handcock  vs.  Handcock.  1  Ir. 
!h.  Rep.  1844. 

LANDLORD  AHD  TXHANT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  (State  of  New  York,)  December  30th,  1852,  Hamil- 
m  Peck  and  another,  appellants,  vs.  Samuel  Ingersoll  and  another,  respondents. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  1600,  claimed  bv  the  plaintiffs  to  be  due 
)  them  for  three  quarters  rent  of  part  of  a  store  in  New  York,  leased  by  them 
>  the  defendants.  The  defendants  proved,  in  their  defence,  that  the  plaintiffs 
eld  the  entire  store  under  a  lease  to  them,  containing  a  clause  authorizin<r  their 
lasor  to  re-enter  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  rent  reserved ;  that  rents  were  in 
rrear  on  that  lease,  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  $600  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
ad  that  they  had  paid  that  amount  to  the  plaintiffs'  lessor,  in  part  satisfiu*tion  of 
le  rent  due  to  such  lessor,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  suit.  It  did  not 
ppear  that  the  chief  landlord  had  demanded  the  rent,  or  threatened  to  re-enter. 

Htldy  that  the  payment  was  a  good  defense  to  the  suit 

That  the  under-tenants  had  a  right  to  p.iy  their  rent  to  the  chief  landlord,  to 
rotect  their  own  possession;  and  that  such  payment  satisfied  the  rent  duo  to 
iMf  immediate  landlord. 

That  it  was  not  necessarv  for  them  to  wait  until  a  re-entry  was  made  or  threat- 
Bed,  or  the  rent  demanded.  That  the  under-tenant  might  pay,  whenever  there 
xbted  in  the  chief  landlord  a  legal  right  by  which  they  might  be  damnified  if 
le  payment  should  be  neglected. 

EJECTING  A  PASSENGER  FROM  RAILROAD  CARS. 

An  action  brought  to  recover' damages  for  the  wronffful  ejecting  of  a  passen- 
er  from  the  cars  of  the  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  Company,  was  tried 
anoary  14,  1853,  in  the  Superior  Court,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  plaintiff 
reorge  Alexander,  claimed  that  he  had  entered  the  cars  as  a  passenger  at  Day- 
>n,  having  purchased  a  ticket,  which  he  accidentally  lost  before  called  on  by  the 
onductor.  On  the  other  side  it  was  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  bought 
uy  tksket;  but  that  if  he  had,  having  lost  it,  he  was  bound  to  pay  over  again. 
i  was  shown  in  aggravation  that  the  plaintiff  was  put  out  on  a  cold  winter's 
toming,  the  nearest  house  being  some  three  or  four  thousand  yards  off,  and  that 
M  plain tiff^s  feet  were  injured  by  the  frost  and  cold. 

In  bis  charge  to  the  jury.  Judge  Hoadley  informed  them  that  a  corporation 
tood  on  no  higher  grounds  than  anv  other  carrier — that  the  ticket  given  by  the 
iMlroad  Company  was  the  best  evidence  of  payment;  but  if  the  party  had  ac- 
lally  paid  for  his  seat  in  the  cars,  the  loss  of  the  ticket  would  only  put  him  to 
le  trouble  of  proving  he  had  paid,  and  the  Railroad  Company  would  have  no 
[ghi  to  turn  him  out. 

It  being  suggested  on  the  part  of  defendant  that  if  the  ticket  was  found  by 
Bother  person  it  might  have  been  passed  on  the  conductor,  the  Court  remarked 
uMt  the  ticket  was  not  negotiable ;  and  if  the  Company  choose  to  put  it  in  a 
bape  by  which  they  might  be  imposed  upon,  that  would  not  alter  the  rights  of 
tbar  pxurties. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation^  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
;600  damages. 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  TEAM,  AND  WHEN  EXEMPT  FKOM  EXfiCUTIOl, 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (City  of  New  York,)  Special  Term.  Bosworth,  Judge 
— (on  consultation  with  all  the  other  Judges  of  the  Coort)  Hartfaooae  u. 
Rikers. 

[Judgment  was  bad  against  (be  plaintiff  for  costs  of  the  action.  On  proeeeding  sappleasMvyto 
execution,  tbe  examination  disclosed  Uiat  be  was  a  public  eannui,  was  a  bomehokwr,  and  ball 
family  fur  wbicb  be  provided,  and  bad  one  bonie,  abameaa,aiKl  cart,"  whidi  ware  wtmfitnm 
execution,  provided  ibey  came  wiibin  tbe  proper  definition  of  tbe  word  **  Cmsl.**  DefeattBt  ii« 
Bi»ied  ilie  eart  was  not  exempt,  moved  for  a  receiver,  and  that  tiM  cart  bo  deUvered  ovar  to  Iks 
receiver.] 

A  team  is  "two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts,  harnessed  together  to 
>  the  same  vehicle  for  drawing,  as  to  a  conch,  chariot,  wagon,  cart,  sl^,  sleigh, 
and  the  like.'* — Webster's  Dictionary,  unabridged.  Team-work  is  "  work  done 
by  a  team,  as  distinguished  from  personal  labor." — Id, 

The  object  of  exempting  the  team  of  a  householder  was  doubtless  to  enable 
him  to  do  team-work.  Horses,  without  harness  or  vehicle,  would  be  of  bat 
little  service  relatively.  Morse  vs.  Keyes,  6  How.  P.  R.,  18,  21,  concedes  tbiU 
•*  harness"  is  within  the  meaning'of  the  word  team,  but  not  the  vehicle  to  whiA 
the  team  may  be  harnessed.  This  concession  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  tbe 
definition  given  by  the  court  of  the  word  "  team."  The  court  said :  "  A  team 
is  said  to  be  two  or  more  horses  or  oxen  harnessed  together.**  I  think  Web- 
ster's definition  better  accords  with  the  common  understanding  of  tbe  meining 
of  the  word. 

HoweviT  inartificial  the  expression  may  be,  yet  the  phrase,  "a  one-hone 
team,"  is  often  used,  and  expresses  a  clear  idea  to  the  common  mind<  Unless 
the  word  team,"  as  used  in  the  act  of  1842,  ch.  157,  includes  that,  then  a  single 
horse,  hurness,  and  cart  would  not  be  exempt,  though  used  together  by  a  boose- 
holder  as  a  team,  to  do  team-work,  and  though  necessary  for  Uie  support  of  his 
family. 

I  think  a  team,  within  the  meaning  of  that  act,  mieans  horses  or  oxen  harnessed 
to  a  vehicle,  and  includes  the  three,  and  that  though  there  be  but  a  horse,  har- 
ness, and  cart,  instead  of  two  horses,  harness,  and  a  wagon,  tliey  are  exempt 
from  execution  if  of  less  value  than  $160,  and  are  necessary  for  the  ownei's  top- 
port,  he  being  a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides. 

Under  a  contrary  construction,  the  act,  so  far  as  it  exempts  a  team,  would  hare . 
practically  no  application  to  this  city.   The  "  team  "  of  a  carman  would  not  be 
a  team  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 

I  think  it  is  exempt  from  execution,  and  the  motion  for  a  receiver,  and  that  the 
cart  of  the  plaintiff  be  delivered  to  such  receiver  is  denied. 

DECISION  ON  CHAB6B  OF  STOCK  BEING  OBTAINED  BT  FRAUD. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  York,}  Special  Term.  Dykers,  Alstine  h  Co. 
vs.  Woodward  &  Hallam.   Roosevelt,  Judge. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1852,  the  plaintiffs  sold  to  the  defendant.  Woodward, 
one  hundred  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  for 
S6,750,  and,  on  the  same  day,  made  a  regular  transfer  to  him  on  tbe  boon  of 
the  company.  Woodward  gave,  in  payment  of  the  stock,  his  check  for  the 
amount  on  a  bank  in  New  York,  which,  on  presentation,  was  refnsed  paTment. 
It  now  nppears  that  he  had  no  funds  in  the  bank  at  the  time,  and  has  haa  none 
since.  The  plaintiffs  accordingly  charge  that  the  stock  was  obtained  horn  then  Iff 
fraud;  and  they  further  allege,  that  to  effectuate  his  purpose  he  immediately 
transferred  it  the  other  defendant,  Mary  Hallam,  who  resides  In  Conneetient, 
without  receiving  any  valuable  consideration.  They  ask  for  a  judgment  direct- 
ing the  stock  to  be  returned  to  them,  with  damages  and  costs;  that,  in  the  nMos- 
time  an  injunction  may  issue,  &c 

Woodward,  in  his  answer,  admits  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  except  M 
to  the  consideration  of  his  transfer  to  Mrs.  Hallam,  and  as  to  his  inteotioofai 
giving  the  check.  He  says  the  former  was  the  full  value  received  by  bin  frM 
her,  and  the  latter  waa  not  fhiudulent   An  admianon  of  tbe  fittti  eomtititfV 
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[raad  mast  prevail  over  a  more  unexplained  denial  of  fraudulent  intention.  The 
soncealed  mental  purposes  of  a  party  cannot  rebut  the  legal  inferences  arisinsf 
Irom  his  acts.  It  is  the  act,  not  the  secret  intent,  which  constitutes  the  fraud, 
rhat  act,  in  the  present  case,  was  the  obtaining  of  the  plaintiflf^s  property  by  a 
false  check,  the  same  in  effect  as  a  forged  one.  As  between  Woodward,  there- 
fore, and  the  plaintiffs,  the  sale  was  void,  still,  if  Mrs.  Uall&m  was  a  bona  fide 
pwchaser,  without  iiotice,  and  if  she  actually  parted  with  her  money,  on  the 
itrength  of  her  transfer,  she  is  entitled  to  be  protected.  On  this  question  Wood- 
word^  ansiver  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  in  her  favor.  She  must  aver  and  prove 
ber  own  case. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  she  has — if  the  plaintiff's  view  of  the  practice  be  correct — 
suffered  a  default,  and  thereby  allowed  the  complaint,  in  effect,  to  be  taken  as 
confessed.  Being  a  non-resident,  the  summons,  as  against  her,  was  ordered  to 
be  served  by  publication.  But,  before  the  prescribed  six  weeks  had  expired,  the 
summons  and  complaint  were  served  personally  in  Connecticut  More  than 
twenty  days  have  elapsed  since  that  service,  but  not  since  the  expiration  of  the 
■iz  weeks.  The  code  says  (sec.  143)  the  answer  must  be  served  within  twenty  " 
days  after  the  service  of  the  copy  of  the  complaint or  (sec.  128)  within  twenty 
days  after  service  of  the  summons;  and  that  if  the  defendant  (sec.  146)  fail  to 
answer  within  the  prescribed  twenty  days,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  for  judgment. 
Has  the  defendant,  Hallam,  then  failed  to  answer?  or,  in  other  words,  when  is 
■be  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  ?  Service  is  either  within  or  without  the 
State^ — in  the  former  cxise  it  must  be  personal ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be  either  per- 
sonal or  by  publication.    (Sees.  99,  127,  134, 135.) 

Sec.  135  provides  that  where  a  defendant  cannot  be  found  within  the  Stats, 
the  plaintiff  may  obtain  an  order,  directing  that  the  service  be  made  by  the 
publication  of  n  summons,"  not  less  than  once  a  week  for  six  weeks :  and  sec. 
137  declares  that  this  species  of  service  **  shall  be  deemed  complete  at  the  expi- 
ration  of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  order  for  publication."  When,  therefore,  the 
code  says  that  personal  service  of  a  copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint  out 
of  the  State  is  equivalent  to  publication,"  it  means  equivalent  to  complete  ser- 
vice, so  as  to  make  the  twenty  day  limitation  of  the  period  to  answer,  commence 
running  from  the  day  of  such  service.  The  six  successive  weekly  insertions  of 
the  advertisement  are  not  with  the  view  of  giving  time  to  a  distant  party  to  an- 
swer, but  to  increase  the  chances  of  his  getting  notice  of  the  suit. 

Two  or  three  insertions,  the  law  presumes,  might  be  overlooked.  It  requires 
at  least  nix,  at  intervals  of  a  week  each,  to  raise  a  legal  presumption  of  notice, 
and  even  then  it  is  but  a  presumption.  Still,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
proceedings  valid,  it  is  allowed  to  have  the  effect  of  actual  notice.  Why,  then, 
should  not  personal  service,  which  is  actual  notice,  have  the  same  effect  ?  The 
plaintiffs,  therefore,  are  regular  in  applying  for  judgment  against  both  the  de- 
fendants. The  defendant  Hallam,  however,  on  application  and  sufficient  cause 
shown,"  must,  notwithstanding,  be  allowed  to  defend.  On  this  point  the  code  is 
imperative.  Has  she,  then,  shown  sufficient  cause?  She  tenders  an  answer, 
sworn  to  by  her,  and  which  she  proposes,  if  allowed,  to  put  in ;  in  fact,  she  says 
that  the  transfer  was  made  by  Woodward  to  her  "  for  the  full  value  thereof  re- 
ceived from  her;"  cautiously  avoiding  any  averment  as  to  what  the  value  con- 
sisted of,  and  when  it  was  paid. 

The  statement  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  case  of  transfer  in  payment  or  se- 
curity for  aq  antecedent  debt.  In  addition,  however,  to  tliis  ominous  supposition, 
there  is  a  very  pregnant  obliteration  in  the  document.  As  originally  drown,  it 
eontained  an  averment  that  ilie  transfer  was  made  upon  a  purchase  by  her  in 
good  fiiith.'*  This  line,  although  obscured  by  a  very  dense  cloud  of  black  ink 
spread  over  it,  can,  with  some  effort,  be  discerned,  nevertheless,  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  the  transaction,  as  between  the 
diefendants,  was  not  a  bona  fide  purchase,  and  that  no  advantage,  consequehtly, 
can  result  from  it  to  defeat  the  relief  to  which  the  piaintifib  are  entitled  against 
the  onffinal  fraud.  The  conclusion  is,  that  whether  the  answer  be  received  or 
njected,  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  piaintiflb. 
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MARINE  nrsmiANCB. 

Insurable  IrrERESTs^The  profit  expected  to  arise  from  a  cargo  of  goods 
may  be  insured.  Profits  ought  always  to  be  insured  in  a  valtusd  policy,  as  thej 
are  then  recoverable  in  cose  of  a  loss  of  the  carfifo,  without  the  insured*!!  being 
compelled  to  show  that  any  profits  should  have  been  made  if  the  loss  had  noi 
happened.    (Petapsco  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Coulter,  3  Pet,  222.) 

1  he  advances  of  a  consignee,  an  agent  or  fiictor,  and  the  commissions  of  a 
master  or  supercargo,  arc  all  subjects  of  insurance.  So,  a  merchant  has  an  in- 
surable interest  in  the  expected  commissions  upon  goods  on  shipboard,  in  the 
progress  of  the  voyage,  which  are  consigned  to  him  for  sale.  (Putnam  rs.  Mer- 
cantile Ins.  Co.,  5  Mete.,  386.) 

Both  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  may  severally  insure  their  respective  interests. 
And  though  the  property  is  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  yet  the  mortgagor  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  the  whole.  (Traders  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Roberts,  9  Wendell, 
404;  2  Pick.,  258.) 

The  lender  upon  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  has  an  insurable  interest 
for  the  sum  lent.  The  owner  of  the  ship,  in  such  case,  has  only  an  in!<urable  in- 
terest in  the  surplus  value  above  the  sum  lent.    (1  Marshall  on  Insurance,  115.) 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  insured  has  only  a  special  pro^rty  in  the  thing  ionared. 
As,  a  part  owner  of  a  vessel,  who  has  chartered  the  remainder  with  a  covenant 
to  pay  the  value  in  case  of  a  loss,  mav  insure  the  whole  vessel  as  his  property. 
But  a  part  owner  insuring  in  his  own  nnme  only,  and  not  mentioning  any  other 
person  as  being  interested,  can  recover  only  tlie  value  of  his  own  interest'  (Oil- 
vver  xs.  Green,  3  Mass.,  133;  1  Met.,  16.) 

The  insured  usually  causes  the  policy  to  be  made  for  himself  and  whom  it 
may  concern,"  in  which  case  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  has  an  Inter- 
est in  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  who  authorized  the  insuraoee 
to  be  effected,  or  adopted  it  when  made.    (3  Kent,  372.) 

A  person  who  charters  a  vessel  and  contracts  with  the  owner  to  make  insu- 
rance, has  a  sufficient  insurable  interest,  as  the  eflfect  of  the  contract  is  the  stme 
as  an  agreement  to  pay  in  case  of  loss.  In  such  case  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
insured  to  state  to  the  underwriters  the  particular  nature  of  his  intere>t,  unless 
they  question  him  respecting  it.    (Bartiett  rs.  Walter,  13  Mass.,  267.) 

•  And  where  it  is  stipulated  by  a  charter  party,  that  in  case  the  ship  be  lost  dar- 
ing the  voyage,  the  charterer  shall  pay  the  owner  a  sum  of  money  which  is  ati- 
mated  as  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  owner  has  still  an  insurable  interest 

When  Constgnee,  or  Factor,  is  bound  to  Insure. — It  seems  now  to  be 
well  established,  that  consic^nees  for  sale,  such  as  commission  merchants, 
may  insure  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  principal .  or  consignor ;  and  they 
miiy  insure  the  goods  in  their  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  their  principaL  u 
they  insure  in  their  own  name,  and  the  goods  are  lost,  they  may  recover  the  fall 
value  of  the  goods,  in  which  case  the  surplus,  beyond  their  own  interest,  wooJd 
belong  to  their  principal.    (De  Forest  vs.  The  Fulton  In.s.  Co.,  1  Hall,  84.) 

Commission  merchants  are  not,  however,  bound  to  insure,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  principal,  goods  consigned  to  them  for  sale,  without  some  express  or  im- 
plied directions  to  that  effect    (Brisbaii  vs.  Boyd,  4  Paige,  1 17.) 

The  instinccs  in  which  an  order  to  insure  must  be  oocyed  are,  first,  where  a 
merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspondent  here,  in  which  case 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  obey  an  order  to  insure,  because  he  is  en- 
titled to  call  his  money  out  of  the  other^s  hands  when  and  in  what  manner  hi 
pleases ;  secondly,  where  the  merchant  abroad  has  no  effects  in  the  bands  of  his 
correspondent,  yet,  if  the  course  of  dealing  between  them  be  such,  that  the  ooe 
has  been  used  to  send  orders  for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  theo, 
the  former  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  orders  for  insurance  will  still  be  obeyed, 
unless  the  latter  give  him  notice  to  discontinue  that  course  of  dealing:  thiiolyi 
if  the  merchant  abroad  send  bills  of  lading  to  his  correspondent  here,  be  may  is- 

finft  on  them  an  order  to  insure,  as  the  implied  condition  on  which  the  bilb  of 
ading  shall  be  accepted,  which  the  other  mast  obey,  if  he  accept  them,  for  it  is 
one  entire  transactioTi.   (Smltb  vt.  Lascelles,  2  T.  R.,  187.) 
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•TATB  OF  THB  MOMBT  K4RXCT— IMCRBAflBD  OkXmOH  IH  RBOAKD  TO  DOUBTFUL  Bl(TBRPBI8B8--IinrB»» 
TIOATIOIfS  IN  RBOARD  TO  TEB  CA.USX8  OF  THB  RBCBNT  STRINaBMCT— COMPABATITB  SBIPMBBTS  OF 
■PBCIB  FROM  THB  UKITBD  8TATB8— MBTB0D8  OF  BUILDIMO  UPON  BORROWED  CAPITAL  FOR  8PBCU- 
LATITB  PDRP08B8— IMCRBA8ED  BXPEM8BS  OF  LIVING  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DEMANDS  FROM  LABORERS 
FOm  ADFANCRD  WASBB— NEW  SILVER  COIN  AND  A88AT  OFFICR— NEW  LAW  IN  RRLATIOH  TO  BANK 
BTATBMBNT8 — PR0P08RD  BBLABOBMBNT  OF  THB  BA8I8  FOR  BANKINO— PRODUCT  OF  OOLDf  WITH  A 
BTATBMBNT  OF  THB  DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLRANS  MINTS— ]M> 

romrs  of  foreign  merchandise  at  new  tors  for  march— imports  at  new  tork  for  thb 

^VAmTBR— CASH  DUTIES  RBCBITBD  FOR  MARCH  AND  THB  QUARTER— IMPORTS  OF  DRT  OOODt 
rOM  MARCH  AND  THB  QUARTER- EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORK  FOR  MARCH  AMD  FOR  THB  QUARTRR 

 COMPARATITB  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES— COMPARATIVE  RXPORT8  OF  DO- 

M SmC  PRODUCR  FROM  NEW  TORR— NEW  THEORIES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ETC. 

Thb  money  market  haeT prradnally  become  easier,  and  capital  can  now  be  read- 
ily obtained  upon  all  prime  securities  at  or  near  the  legal  rates  of  interest. 
The  stringency,  however,  as  applied  to  loans  for  new  or  doubtful  enterprises  is 
not  removed,  and  capitalists  will  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  more  cautious  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  investments.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  an  adequate  supply  of  money  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  although  we  can  hardly  look  for  a  return  to  the  low  rates  of 
last  year.  Business  is  too  much  extended  in  every  department  to  leave  surplus 
eajdtal  unemployed,  and  the  market  is  always  in  favor  of  the  lender,  unless 
there  is  a  strong  competition  for  investments.  The  increased  imports  have  un- 
doubtedly done  something  toward  creating  a  demand  for  money,  but  have  had 
less  influence  than  generally  supposed.  This  is  easily  shown  from  the  limited 
exports  of  specie.  If  capital  had  been  wanted,  as  many  assert,  for  the  purposes 
of  remittance,  foreign  exchange  must  have  continued  above  the  specie  point ; 
while  the  actual  shipments  of  coin  show  a  very  considerable  decline,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  same  period  of  either  of  the  two  previous  years,  when  rates  of 
interest  were  much  lower.  Thus,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  April  the 
total  clearances  of  specie  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  were,  in  round 
numbers,  only  $3,000,000  against  $8,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1852,  and  $5,300,000  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  amount  of  money  re- 
quired for  duties  has,  it  is  true,  been  increased  by  the  excessive  imports,  but  the 
balance  in  the  United  States  Treasury  has  not  been  so  largely  increased  as  to 
exert  by  itself  any  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  money  market.  The 
great  drain  of  capital  has  been  in  the  large  increase  of  that  class  of  enterprises 
which  are  carried  on  by  borrowed  means.  Of  these,  the  two  most  considerable 
ere  the  construction  of  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  real  estate  in  the 
erection  of  dwellings.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  borrowers  have  applied  to 
the  centers  of  capital  for  loans  to  carry  on  the  various  railroad  enterprises,  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  thus  been  drawn  away  and  disbursed,  which  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  return.  The  building  of  houses  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, that  little  or  no  capital  is  now  required  from  the  owner.  A  speculator  buys 
m  few  lots  of  ground,  giving  a  mortgage  for  most  of  the  purchase  money.  He 
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then  contracts  for  the  erection  of  several  showy  dwellings,  replete  with  "  mod- 
em  conveniences."  When  finished,  they  of  course  increase  the  value  of  the  lo- 
cation, and  will  sell  for  enough  to  clear  off  all  incumbrances,  and  leave  the  build- 
er a  handsome  surplus.  A  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  now  employed  in 
this  way ;  and  so  far  has  this  fever  of  building  taken  hold  of  people  withoot 
means,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  borrow  upon  bond  and  mortgage  at  the  highest 
rate  the  law  allows. 

Since  our  last,  the  expenses  of  living  have  been  somewhat  increased  at  nearly 
all  points.  The  prices  of  sundry  articles  of  general  consumption  have,  it  b  true, 
been  somewhat  reduced,  but  most  other  avenues  of  expenditure  have  been 
widened.  Labor  of  all  kinds  demands  higher  reward,  and  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry,  organizations,  combinations,  and  in  some  cases  **  strikes," 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  advance.  This  system  of 
combined  demand,  although  it  has  many  able  advocates,  is  hardly  based  npon 
sound  principles,  and  as  now  acted  upon  in  this  country,  has  been  connected 
with  exactions  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  it  cannot  li^ch  longer  be  sustained. 
Were  its  advocates  content  to  confine  its  operation  simply  to  demands  for  in- 
creased wages,  the  system  would  be  more  tolerable  ;  but  such  terms  are  now 
dictated  by  associations  of  workmen  to  their  employers,  that  capitalists  shrink* 
from  enterprises  requiring  the  employment  of  a  large  manual  force.  After  prt- 
scribing  the  rate  of  remuneration,  many  of  the  Trades'  Unions  go  on  to  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  respective  departments,  to  all  of  which  the 
employer  must  assent,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  his  business. 
The  result  even  thus  far  is,  that  there  is  found  no  limit  to  this  species  of  en- 
croachment.  If  workmen  may  dictate  the  hour  and  mode  of  service,  and  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  hands  to  be  employed,  they  may  also  regulate  other  items 
of  the  business  with  which  their  labor  is  connected.  Thus,  we  find  that  within 
a  few  days,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  'long-shore-men  have  taken  by  force 
from  their  several  stations  the  horses  and  labor-saving  gear  used  for  delivering 
cargoes,  it  being  part  of  their  regulations  not  to  allow  of  such  competition;  and 
in  some  places  in  the  interior  the  new  excavating  machines  have  had  to  give  way 
before  the  brute  force  of  the  mob. 

Since  our  last,  the  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  new  issue  of  silver  coin 
has  gone  into  operation,  and  the  deliveries  from  the  Mint  are  now  being  made. 
The  pieces  coined  are  but  a  little  lighter  in  appearance  than  the  old  coin,  and 
are  very  eagerly  sought  after  for  the  purposes  of  change.  The  new  Assay 
Office  at  New  York  is  not  yet  established,  although  some  steps  in  relation  to  it 
have  been  taken  by  the  proper  department.  We  trust  that  it  will  soon  be  or- 
ganized and  efficiently  at  work,  as  it  is  much  needed. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  have  passed  a  law  requiring  the  banks  in  their 
principal  city  to  publish  weekly  statements  of  the  average  for  the  previous  six 
days,  of  their  loans  and  discounts,  deposits,  specie,  and  circulation.  This  is  a 
great  step  taken  toward  effecting  the  object  for  which  this  Magazine  has  labored 
since  the  day  it  was  commenced ;  namely,  that  of  laying  before  ihe  commerciil 
community  that  sort  of  information  necessary  to  the  intelligent  conduct  of  their 
business.  The  banks,  by  sudden  changes  in  their  policy,  have  ruined  the  wisest 
plans,  and  broken  up  the  most  systematic  arrangements  of  merchants,  withoot 
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OTy  warning  previously  given,  and  oftentimes  when  seemingly  actuated  by  mere 
caprice.  The  system  now  adopted  will  prevent  all  the  evil  influences  of  such 
a  step,  as  any  changes  of  policy  will  be  immediately  revealed  by  the  publication 
of  the  weekly  statement ;  and  the  nesessity  for  any  contraction  be  foreshadowed 
long  before  it  is  commenced.  The  same  Legislature  also  enacted  a  bill  allow- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  several  cities  of  the  State  to  be  used,  under  certain  r^ 
strictions,  us  a  basis  for  banking ;  but  the  Governor  has  not  signified  his  assent 
to  the  measure,  so  that  it  has  not  become  a  law. 

The  trade  in  merchandise  has  been  active  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  importers  and  manufacturers  have  shown  more  disposition  to  crowd  off  their 
stocks,  having  hiid  them  in  or  produced  them  at  a  cost  above  the  usual  average. 
The  stock  market  has  been  more  buoyant  since  our  last,  and  prices  have  gene^ 
rally  improved. 

In  regard  to  the  future  course  of  the  money  market,  it  is  impossible  to  yen- 
tare  any  prediction  based  upon  reliable  indications.  If  foreign  exchange  should 
rise  above  the  specie  pomt,  and  considerable  gold  be  sent  forward,  there  must 
be  a  partial  continuation  of  the  recent  stringency.  Still  the  recdpts  from  Cak 
ifomia  are  large,  and  our  supplies  of  gold  from  this  quarter  are  on  the  increase. 


Gold.. 
Silver. 


Total.. 


Dxposrrs  for  march. 

NKW  ORLBAMS. 

From  California.  Total 


FHILADBLPHIA. 
From  California.  Total. 
$7,440,000  $7,510,000 
  22,000 


$7,440,000  $7,682,000 


I>0QbIe  eagles.. . 
Quarter  eagles.. 
GMddolUrs... 


GOLD  COINAGB. 

Pieoea. 


Value. 


Total  gold  cofauige . 


Pieoea. 

248,238 
108,406 
468,188 


Value. 
$4,964,660 
271,016 
468,188 


814,772  $6,698,808 


SILVXB  OOmAOB. 


Three-cent  pieces. . 


OOFPXB  OOINAQB. 


Oents  .... 
Half-cents  , 


Total  copper  coinage . 
Total  coinage  


6,460,000  $163,800 


403,876 
19,600 


$4,088 
98 


422,876  $4,131 
6,697,648  6,861,789 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  deposits  of  gold  are  largely  in  excess  of  previona 
months,  showing  that  the  gold  fields  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  imports  of  Foreign  merchandise  continued  to  increase  throughout  the 
whole  of  March,  on  a  very  Large  scale.  The  total  receipts  at  New  York  for  the 
month  have  been  $6,825,926  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1852,  and 
(6,327/726  greater  than  the  same  month  of  1851,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ig  CO  mparison : — 
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DIFOBTS  AT  NZW  TOU  FBOIC  rOEBXGK  F0ET8  FOX  THB  ICONTH  OF  MAftOK 

1851.  I8i!.  m. 

Entered  for  coDSumptkm   $10,661,142  |9,802,024  $15,099,249^ 

Entered  for  warehousing.:  .  1,181,926  916,619  2,015,011 

Free  goods   982,580  1,848,988  2,061,846 

Specie   '770,61&  624,421  247,72? 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $18,086,102     $12,687,902  $19,41S,8SS 

Withdrawn  from  warehoose   1,068,487        1,606,849  697,11S 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  total  vahne  of  goods  entered  for  ware- 
housing daring  the  month,  is  mueh  increased,  while  the  total  withdrawn  is  much 
smaller.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  the  increased  rates  of  interest^  caused 
by  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  while  they  operated  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  goods,  made  it  also  less  convenient  to  pay  the  duties  on  them,  and  thus  eo- 
eouraged  the  bonding  of  such  invoices  as  were  not  wanted  for  immediate  distri- 
bution. We  are  now  enabled  to  present  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts 
of  foreign  goods  for  the  montiis  of  January,  February,  and  March : — 

DCPOBIS  AT  NSW  TOaK  FBOK  FOREIGN  POETS  FOB  TEX  FIBST  QUABTKB  OF  THX  Tm. 

18S1.  1851  18ii. 

Entered  for  consumption   $82,801,667  $24,911,287  $41,240,673 

Entered  for  warehousing   4,084,101  8,201,496  8,669,854 

Free  goods   8,128,216  8,996,848  6,021,992 

Specie   644,991  740,460  404,200 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port   $40,608,976     $82,849,676  $60,8S6,718 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse   2,992,121        4,979,498  8,064,000 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are 
917,487,142  in  excess  of  the  same  period  oriast  year,  and  $9,727,743  in  excess 
of  the  same  period  of  1851.  This  increase  is  greater  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated, and  cannot  continue  in  the  same  ratio  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  large  receipts  have,  of  course,  produced  a  greatly  increased  revenue, 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  official  estimates. 

CASH  DUnXS  BEOXrVED  AT  NEW  TOBK. 

Tear.  January  and  Febmaiy.  March.  ToiaL 

1868   $7,189,588  84        $8,986,967  68        $11,125,501  47 

1862   4,887,518  11  2,780,869  61  7,617.887  72 

Increase   $2,802,016  78        $1,206,698  02         $8,607,613  75 

The  increase  of  imports  has  not  been  important  at  other  ports.  At  the  port 
named  it  has  very  uniformly  been  distributed  among  jree  goods,  general  dutiable 
merchandise,  and  dry  goods.  In  the  latter  it  has  been  greatest  in  fiibrics  which 
are  not  made  in  this  country ;  although  in  cheap  woolens  and  cottons,  owing  to 
Uie  advance  here  in  prices  of  the  raw  material,  there  has  been  more  than  usual 
activity.  The  following  is  a  comparison  for  the  month,  including  for  the  current 
year  five  weeks,  while  for  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  two  years  but  four 
weeks  nte  included : — 
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IMPORTS  OF  F0RKI6N  DRT  GOODS  AT  VZW  TORE  FOR  MARCH. 
ZHTIRKD  FOR  OONBUMPTION. 

1851.         188i.  18SI. 

m&ctaresofwool                                lUSM'?^     $1,182,921  $2,006,219 

infiictaresofeotton                                1,128,009      1,002,885  1,696,977 

aafacturesofBilk                                    1,640,577       1,688,099  8,586,156 

auiactares  of  ^                                     878,261        701.572  1,052,245 

oellaneous  dry  goods.                               899,988        619,964  699,879 

Total                                           $5,171,804     $5,644,941  $9,050,474 

WTTHDRAWK  FROM  WARSHOUBX. 

18$1.        18a.  18tl. 

rafactures  of  wool                                   $84,652       $148,427  $98,278 

lufactures  of  cotton                                  17),886         229,218  116,078 

inlkctares  of  silk                                      119,488         198,600  68,471 

mfiu^tares  of  flax                                       56,204         140,042  24,261 

cellaneoas  dry  goods                                  45,166           50,674  89,025 

Total                                              $477,240        $756,966  $880,114 

i  entered  for  consiimption                        5,171,804       5,044.941  9,050,474 

Total  thrown  OB  the  market                $5,648,544     $5,801,897  $9,880,587 

■NTIRXB  FOR  WARXHOUBINO. 

18S1.          18SI.  18il. 

mfacttiresofwool                                 $126,591       $164,179  $211,410 

mfactnres  of  cotton                                   170,125         164,088  191,024 

iniacturesof  sUk                                      211,848         182,888  254,792 

lo&cturesofflax                                     116,799           87,520  88,196 

cellaneoas  dry  goods                                  48,892          52,762  89,421 

Total                                             $668,255        $540,877  $784,887 

i  entered  for  consumption                       5,171,804       6,044,941  9,050,474 

Total  entered  at  the  port                   $6,889,559     $6,585,818  $9,786,811 

rhis  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  eontinned  through  April,  the  entries  for 
first  week  in  which  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  one  million  of  dollars,  as  corn- 
ed with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  following  will  show  the 
d  comparative  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  same  port  for  the  first  quarter  of 
year: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FORBGM  DRT  GOODS  AT  KKW  TORK  FOR  TKX  MOHTMS  OF  JULVUART, 
FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 

BNTERRD  FOR  COKSUMFTIOK. 

1851.       18a.  18a. 

infkcturesofwoal                               $4,008,196      $8,429,684  $6,046,760 

rafactures  of  cotton                              4,419,882       8,249,014  5,417,172 

rafactures  of  silk                                 8,096,488       6,688,886  9,790,888 

rafactures  of  flax                                  2,452,788       1,775,288  2,882,162 

oellRDeous  dry  goods                             1,859,482       1,820,698  1,775,660 

Total                                        $20,886,181    $16,418,410  $25,862,09^ 
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WITHDRAWN  FROM  WARKH0U8X. 

18SU  18Si  lUt 

Manufactores  of  wool   $280,665  $569,464  $318,740 

Manufiactures  of  cotton   629,010  821,461  425^20 

Manufactures  of  silk   866,677  869,684  491,808 

KannfactureBofflax   236,204  460,465  91,612 

MiacellaneouB  dry  goods   141,800  186,065  143,187 

Total   $1,668,146      $2,887,189  $1,470,817 

Add  entered  for  consumption   20,386,181      16,418.410  25,862,092 

Total  thrown  oo  the  market   $21,989,827    $19,250,549  $27,882,909 

KNTRRBD  FOR  WABEH0U8ING. 

i8$i.       18S8.  m. 

Manufactures  of  wool   $889,098  $451,782  $874,342 

Manufactures  of  cotton   565,868  415,570  421,121 

Manufactures  of  silk  /.   618,715  1,U9,867  67i771 

Manu&cturesoffiaz   203,656  118,021  66,234 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   166,816  122,849  117,271 

Total   $1,878,048     $2,228,089  $1,642,739 

Add  entered  for  consumption   20,886,181      16,418,410  26,862,092 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $22,214,224    $18,636,499  $27,404,831 

'"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  half  the  increased  imports  since 
January  1st  have  been  in  dry  goods.  Taking  the  three  months  together,  the 
value  entered  for  warehousing  is  less  than  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
as  the  pressure  in  the  money  market  did  not  begin  to  operate  in  that  direction 
until  toward  the  close  of  February. 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  all  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
States  show  a  considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
We  annex  a  comparison  at  New  York : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NSW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTR  OF  XAROB. 

18$1.  18i!.  m. 

Domestic  produce.   $8,976,198  $4,818,245  $4,706,007 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)   29,121  100,557  29,7SS 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)   816,494  857,280  299,65ft 

Specie   2,868,861  611,994  592,479 

ToUl   $6,690,674         $5,888,026  $5,626,8H 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie   4,821,818  4,771,082  6,084,S9& 

This  shows  a  material  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  specie  as  compared  with 
1851,  with  an  important  increase  in  the  item  of  domestic  produce :  we  also  sab- 
join  a  statement  of  the  same  items  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  THE  TKU- 

i8§i.        im.  m 

Domestic  produce   $9,714,728  $10,086,484  $11,020,636 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)   141,685  221,182  185,503 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)   1,084,466  1,087,746  786,611 

Specie   4,642,881  7,082,496  2.461,178 

Total  exports   $16,583,660       $18,876,907  $14,861828 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie   10,890,819         11,848,412  11,892,650 

The  increase  from  the  ports  whence  the  largest  shipments  of  cotton  m  mide 
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mnst  be  still  greater,  but  we  have  no  materials  for  a  statistical  comparison  of 
values.  The  following  exhibits  the  comparative  exports  of  cotton,  in  bales,  up 
to  the  latest  dates  received  on  the  20th  April,  and  will  be  found  instructive : — 

From  Sept.  1,  1852,  to  date,  1853  bales  1,787,509 

From  Sept.  1, 1861,  to  date,  1852   1,621,209 

Increase  this  year   1 1 6 ,800 

Equal  to  about   $5,816,000 

The  increase  in  the  shipments  of  cotton  since  the  beginning  of  the  commercial 
year,  reckoning  prices  at  the  same,  is  thus  shown  to  be  equal  to  nearly  $6,000,000. 
The  following  will  show  the  exports  of  certain  leading  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  between  January  1st  and  April  16th: — 

EXPORTS  FBOK  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOKESTIO  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUART  IST  TO  APRIL  16tH. 


Ashes — pots.. . .  .bbls. 

pearls.  

Beeswax  ibs. 

BreadituffB — 

Wheat  flour  . .  bbls. 

Bye  flour. 


18M. 

8,367 
156 
97,602 

246,409 
4,978 


Oats. 
Barley. 


Com  meal   18,840 

Wheat  bush.  891,608 

Rye   138,886 

  1,642 

  294 

Com    261,010 

Candles,  mold . .  boxes  20,542 

sperm   648 

Coal  tons  12,116 

Cotton  bales  170,686 

Hay   8,367 

Hope.   429 


m 

1,101 
168 
89,335 

428,487 
400 
16,408 
750,611 

22,895 

894,722 
18,772 
1,521 
9,128 
70,482 
1,416 
47 


Naval  stores. . .  .bbls. 
Oils,  whale  galls. 


18§2. 

117,009 
18,167 


sperm   171,766 


18SI. 
98,590 
17,470 
159,069 
2,626 
2,884 


lard   17,186 

linseed   5,446 

Provisions — 

Pork.  bbls.  12,246  18,916 

Beef   17,112  22,282 

Cut  meats  lbs.  905,618  1,492,244 

Butter   198,428  482,246 

Cheese   280,6501,602,286 

Lard   807,207  2,679,179 

Rice  tree.  14,824  8,849 

TaUow  lbs.  269,062  466,718 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  7,667  6,692 
Do.,  manufacturedJbs.  1,021,809  1,408,419 

Whalebone   88,968  767,479 


This  shows  an  increase  in  brcadstuffs  equal  to  33^  per  cent,  and  also  an  in- 
crease in  provisions  generally.  The  consumption  of  provisions  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  to  which  our  cereals  are  more  or  less  exported,  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  activity  of  trade  and  the  general  advance  in  wages. 
Australia  is  opening  a  rich  field  for  Commerce,  and  will  afibrd  an  important  mar- 
ket for  domestic  produce.  Within  a  few  days  a  discovery  of  gold  has  been  made 
in  Texas,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  mountain  ri^ge  back  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  contains  more  or  less  of  the  precious  metal.  The  large  additions 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  stock  of  gold  has  start- 
ed a  host  of  speculations  from  writers  who  have  just  commenced  the  study  of 
political  economy,  and  who,  like  all  novices,  pronounce  upon  the  gravest  theories 
with  no  lack  of  confidence.  Wo  gave  it  as  our  opinion,  soon  after  the  first  im- 
portant receiptsirom  California,  that  no  certain  conclusions  of  the  cfiect  of  such 
an  influx  of  gold  could  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  the  state  of 
society  and  the  Commerce  of  the  world  have  totally  changed.  The  event  as  far 
as  developed  has  justified  this  assertion,  and  the  most  favorite  theories  have  each 
in  turn  been  abandoned,  or  exploded.  We  apprehend  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  eat  bread  for  a  century  to  come,  will  be  obliged  to  earn  it  like  the  most  of 
their  fathers,  in  the  sweat  of  the  face;  and  that  few  who  labor  honestly  and 
diligently  in  any  necessary  calling  will  come  to  want.  Gold,  although  as  plenty 
as  the  dust  in  the  street,  cannot  remove  the  original  curse. 

By  recent  intelligence  from  London,  we  learn  that  the  $2,000,000  7  per  cent 
bonds,  issued  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  Railroad  Company,  secured 
upon  the  part  of  the  road  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Vincennes,  have  all  been 
taken  at  92i  per  cent  The  remaining  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $800,000, 
which  will  complete  the  road  to  St.  Louis,  were  sent  out  a  few  days  after,  and 
will  doubtless  be  taken  before  this  goes  to  press. 
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ESTABUSHMENT  OF  AN  ASSAY  OFnCE  IN  NEW  TORE. 
The  sabjoined  seciiooB  from  the  CItU  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Act,  passed 
near  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  82d  CSongress,  and  approyed  March  Sd, 
1868,  regulates  the  establishment  of  an  assay  office  in  the  citj  of  New  To^  for  the 
melting,  refining,  etc^  of  gold  and  silver  bullioa 

Sbc.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  office  for  the  receipt 
and  for  the  melting,  refining,  parting,  and  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  for- 
eign coin,  and  for  casting  the  same  into  bars,  ingots,  or  disks.  The  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  New  York  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  said  assay  office,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  with  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  appoint  such  other  officers  and  clerks,  and  authoriae  the  employ- 
ment of  such  assistants,  workmen,  and  servants,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  and  management  of  the  said  office  and  of  the  business  pertaming  thereto,  at 
such  compensation  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  President :  Provided^  that  the  same 
shall  not  exceed  that  allowed  for  corresponding  services  under  existing  laws  relating 
to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches^ 

Sxo.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  gold  or  silrer 
bullion,  in  dust  or  otherwise,  or  of  anv  foreign  coin,  shall  be  entitled  to  aepoeit  the  same 
in  the  said  office,  and  the  treasurer  thereof  shall  give  a  receipt,  stating  the  weight  and 
description  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regulations  that  are  or  may  be  pro- 
vided in  like  cases,  or  deposits  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  with  the  treasorer 
'  thereof  And  such  bullion  shall  without  delay  be  melted,  parted,  refined,  and  assayed, 
and  the  net  value  thereof,  and  of  all  foreign  coios  deposited  in  said  office,  shall  be 
ascertained ;  and  the  treasurer  shall  thereupon  forthwith  issue  his  certificate  of  the 
net  value  thereof,  payable  in  coins  of  the  same  metal  as  that  deposited,  either  at  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  New  York,  or  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  to  be  expressed  in  the  certificate, 
which  certificates  shall  be  receivable  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  from  the  dates 
thereof;  in  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  New  Ycrk, 
for  the  full  sum  therein  certified. 

All  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin  deposited,  melted,  parted,  refined,  or  as- 
sayed, as  aforesaid,  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  be  cast  m  the  said  office  into 
bars,  ingots,  or  disks,  either  of  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  (as  the  owner  may 
prefer,)  with  a  stamp  thereon  of  such  form  and  device  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accurately  designating  its  weight  and  fineness :  Fromded, 
that  no  ingot,  bar,  or  disk,  shall  be  cast  of  less  weight  than  five  ooncee,  unless  the 
same  be  of  standard  fineness  and  of  either  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  in  weight  And 
all  gold  or  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin  intended  by  the  depositor  to  be  converted 
into  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  shall,  as  soon  as  assayed  and  its  net  value  certi- 
fied as  above  provided,  be  transferred  to  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  under  such 
directions  as  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  mint,  and  shall  then  be  coined.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  inake  the  necessary  regulations  for  tne  adjustment  of  the  acoonnts  between 
the  respective  officers,  upon  the  transfer  of  any  bullion  or  coin  between  the  assay 
office,  the  mint,  and  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York. 

Sxa  12.  And  be  it  furtfier  enacted,  That  the  operations  of  melting,  parting,  refining, 
and  assaying  in  the  said  o^ce  shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director  of 
the  mint,  in  subordination  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  director  to  prescribe  such  regulations  and  to  order  such  tests  as  shall  be 
requisite  to  insure  faithfulness,  accuracy,  and  uniformity,  in  the  operations  of  the  aaid 
office. 

Saa  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  mint  and  its  officers,  in  relation  to  the  receipt,  payment,  custody  of 
deposits,  and  settlement  of  aoooonto,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  offietfsssd 
others  employed  theiem,  \]h«  oa.^  \a  \a  ^sk«(i,  «&d  the  bond  and  simties  to  be  giHS 
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bj  ihem,  (as  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,)  shall  extend  to  the  assay  office  here- 
t)j  established,  and  to  its  officers,  assistants,  derks,  workmen,  and  others  employed 
therein. 

Sio.  14.  And  h$  it  further  enacted^  That  the  same  charges  shall  be  made 
ind  demanded  at  the  said  assay  office  for  refining,  parting,  casting  into  bars,  ingots,  or 
iisks,  and  for  alloy,  as  are  or  shall  be  made  and  demanded  at  the  mint ;  and  no  other 
charge  shall  be  made  to  depositors  than  by  law  are  authorized  to  be  made  at  the 
nint ;  and  the  amount  received  from  the  charges  hereby  authorized,  shall  be  accoun- 
for  and  appropriated  for  defrayingthe  contingent  expenses  of  the  said  office. 

Sec.  16.  And  he  it  further  enacted/Th&t  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
»  procure  by  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise,  a  building  or  apartments  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  suitable  for  the  operations  of  the  said  office,  unless  he  shall  be  of  opmion  that 
mitable  apartments  in  the  custom-house  in  that  city,  might  be  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  he  is  also  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure,  the  necessary  ma- 
shinery  and  impliments  for  the  carrying  on  the  operations  and  business  of  the  said 

Sic  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
lie  United  States  in  New  York,  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  said  office  shall  be 
>peoed  and  in  operation,  shall  be  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  instead  of  the  sum 
low  allowed. 


UBTITED  STATES  MUTT  REGULATIONS. 
The  subjoined  section  relating  to  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint,  is 
rom  the  deficiency  bills,  etc,  of  the  last  session  of  the  82d  Oongress : — 

Sjta  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bars 
T  ingots,  or  formed  mto  disks,  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the  brandies 
hereof,  or  at  any  assay  office  of  the  United  States,  the  charge  of  refining,  casting, 
nr  forming  said  bars,  ingots,  or  disks,  shall  be  equal  to  but  not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of 
he  operation,  indudine^ labor,  wastage,  use  of  machinery,  material,  etc,  to  be  regulated 
ram  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
ury^  is  hereby  authorized  to  regulate  the  sizes  ancl  devices  of  the  new  silver  coin,  au- 
hoiized  by  an  act  entitled — "  An  act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the 
lalf  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,"  passed  at  the  present  session;  and 
hat  to  procure  such  devices,  as  also  the  models,  moulds,  and  matrices  or  ori^al  dies 
jr  the  coins,  disks,  or  ingots  authorized  by  said  act,  the  director  of  the  mmt  is  em- 
owered,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  engage  temporarily 
>r  that  purpose,  the  services  of  one  or  more  artists  distinguished  in  t£eir  respective 
epartments,  who  shall  be  paid  for  such  services  from  the  contingent  appropriation 
yr  the  mint.  And  that  hereafter,  the  three-cent  coin  now  authorized  by  W,  shall  be 
lade  of  the  weight  of  three-fiftieths  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  as  provided  in 
!i6  said  act,  and  the  same  standard  of  fineness.  And  the  said  act  enUtlea — ^  An  act 
mendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half 
ime,"  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  one 
loosaod  eight  hundred  and  fifty  three,  anything  therein  to  the  contrary  notwithfltand- 


mOOME  AlVD  EXPENDITURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  Parliantentary  paper  has  just  been  printed,  showing  the  public  income  and  ex- 
enditore  for  the  last  three  years,  ending  the  6th  of  January.  The  income  was  re- 
}6ctively£57,647,S92,£67,481,796,  and  £66,884,711,  while  the  expenditure  was  in 
16  three  years  as  follows : — In  1860,  £66,480,666,  leaving  a  surplus  of  income  of 
2,166,786  ;  in  1861,  £64,988,684,  leaving  a  surplus  of  income  of  £2,498,262;  and  in 
352,  £64,002,996,  leaving  a  surplus  of  mcome  of  £2,881,716.  The  expenditure  on 
30onnt  of  the  anny,  navy,  and  ordnance  in  the  year  ended  the  6th  January,  1862, 
us  £14,578,866.  There  is  an  appendix  to  the  return,  giving  the  expenditure  in 
etaiL  The  charges  of  the  collection  of  tiie  Oustoms  and  Excise  last  year  were 
1,800,679.  The  total  charge  of  collecting  the  revenue  in  the  year  was  £2,708,486. 
here  has  been  repaid  into  the  Excheaner  on  account  of  Kmg  Leopold's  annuity 
36,000.  In  1861  £146,898  was  expended  on  account  of  Uie  abolition  of  slavery, — 
84,762  as  bounty  on  sUvee,  £16,150  to  the  commiaaioiien  to  pre?«it  traffip  in  slayea, 
od  £46,484  bills  drawn  oo  aooonnt  of  o^iond  sUyea. 
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In  the  preceding  tabular  statement  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  BankB  o( 
Pennsylvania  in  November,  1852  *  we  have  omitted  the  cent  colomns  for  convenieoee, 
which  will  make  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  summing  upi  We  haTe  also  omitted  seT- 
eral  of  the  minor  items,  as  "  exchange  and  interest,"  "issues  of  the  4th  of  llay,^. 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  subjoined  summary,  as  follows : — 

EESOUBCES. 


Bills  diBCounted   142,865,760  66 

Specie  and  Treasury  notes.   7,840,600  12 

Due  by  banks   6,662,646  88 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks   3,006,896  66 

Real  eflkto  and  personal  prdperty   992,952  44 

Bonds,  mortgagf^,  and  other  securities   2,807,860  46 

Stocks   1,264,409  14 

Exchange  and  interest   1,061,062  14 

Expenses   61,121  86 

Bills  receivable  and  post  notes   864,007  44 

Loans   468,682  66 

Suspended  debt   70,804  29 

Miscellaneous   65,068  18 


Total  resources   $66,396,170  66 

^  UABILinSS. 

Capital  stock   $1 9,213,154  01 

Circulation   14,624,903  84 

Due  other  banks   5,681,325  82 

Due  depositors   22,048,741  82 

Dividends  unpaid   829,910  83 

Contingent  fund   1,866,676  81 

Discounts,  interest,  and  exchange   692,880  46 

Profit  and  loss   783,851  81 

Due  Commonwealth  ,   567,324  76 

Issues  of  4th  of  May   10,988  00 

Miscellaneous   85,630  41 

Suspense  account   9,704  68 

Surplus   424,464  21 


Total  liabilities   $66,396,170  66 


THE  SILVER  COINS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  foUowint;  "  Act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half-dollar,  qanrter 
dollar,  dime,  and  half-dime,"  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  32d  Congre8^ 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  Feb.  21,  1853. 

AN  ACT  AMENDATORT  OF  EXISTING  LAWS  aELATFVE  TO  THE  HALF-DOLLAR,  QUARTXE-DOLLO. 
DIME,  AND  HALF-DIHB. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  ths  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jane,  eigbtees 
hundred  and  iifty-thrce,  the  weight  of  the  half-doll^  or  piece  of  fifty  cents  shfdl  be 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains,  and  the  quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  half-dime,  skill 
bo,  respectively,  one-half,  one- fifth,  and  one-tenth,  of  the  weight  of  said  half-dollar. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  silver  coins  issued  in  conformity  with  the 
above  section  shall  be  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  not  exceeding 
five  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  requisite 


*  In  tho  Merchant3*  Mugaziu9  for  May,  1853,  (vol.  xxvi.,  pages  604-608,)  we  pabUsbed  • 
Btatcmcut  of  tbe  condiUoa  of  the  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  In  Novembery  1851,  whlck,by  •  tJV^ 
irrapbioal  error  in  ibe  beading,  was  prinlad  as  for  18R, 
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»iiiage  of  the  sub-diyisions  of  the  dollar  authorized  by  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  shall,  with  the^approval  of  the  director,  purchase  such  bullion  with  the  bullion 
fond  of  the  Mint  He  shall  charge  himself  with  the  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of 
mch  bullion  into  coins  of  a  nominal  yalue  exceeding  the  intrinsic  yalue  thereof,  and 
ihall  be  credited  with  the  difference  between  such  intrinsic  yalue  and  the  price  paid 
for  Paid  bullion,  and  with  the  expense  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. The  balances  to  his  credit,  or  the  profit  of  said  coinage,  shall  be,  from  time  to 
time,  on  a  warrant  of  the  director  of  the  Mint,  transferred  to  the  account  of  the 
IVeasury  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  such  coins  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint  in 
exchange  for  gold  coins  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful,  also,  to  transmit  parcels  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  assistant 
treasurers,  depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regula- 
tions, proposed  by  the  director  of  the  Muat,  and  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury :  Provided^  however ^  That  the  amount  coined  into  quarter  dollars,  dimes,  and 
half-dimes  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  deposits  for  coinage  into  the  half-dollar, 
quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  half-dime,  shall  hereafter  be  received,  other  than  those 
made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  as  herein  authorized,  and  upon  account  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  gold  or  sil- 
ver may  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  either  pure  metal  of  standard  fineness,  as  the 
owner  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp  upon  the  same,  designating  its  weight  and  fineness; 
but  no  piece,  of  either  gold  or  silver,  shall  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  a  less  weight 
than  ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of  one  ounce,  of  two  ounces,  of  three  ounces,  and  of 
five  ounces,  all  of  which  pieces  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces  shall  be  of  the  standard 
fineness,  with  their  weight  and  fineness  stamped  upon  them ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
gold  and  silver  deposited  be  coined  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  there  shall  be  a  charge 
to  the  depositor,  in  addition  to  the  charge  now  made  for  refining  or  parting  the  metals, 
of  one- half  of  one  per  centum ;  the  money  arising  from  this  charge  of  one-half  per 
centum  shall  be  charged  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  from  time  to  time,  on  war- 
rant of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ;  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  iifthis  section  shall  be  considered 
as  applying  to  the  h^lf  dollar,  the  quarter-dollar,  the  dime,  and  half-dime. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  time  to  time  there  shall  be  struck  and 
coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches  thereof,  comformably  in  all 
respects  to  law,  and  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the  standard  of  gold  coins  now  es- 
tablished by  law,  a  coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  three  dollars  or  units,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double 
eagle?"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -nine,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  coin  herein  authorized,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable ;  but  the  devices  and 
ahape  of  the  three  dollar  piece  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Seo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ihe 
first  day  of  Jane  next 


USURY  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Tribunal  of  Correctional  Police  recently  tried  a  livery-stable  keeper  named 
Henreaux,  and  a  Mdme.  Baligand  de  Lafeuillee,  for  usury.  A  youug  viscount,  it  ap- 
peared, after  squandering  money  most  recklessly,  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
llOOfr.  He  sent  to  Henreaux,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  for  heroes,  to  ask  if  he  could 
advance  the  money.  Henreaux  declared  that  he  was  without  a  sou,  but  he  obligingly 
procured  the  money  from  Mdme.  Baligand.  But  for  the  advance  the  viscount  had  to 
give  a  bill  for  ISOOfr.,  payable  in  a  week,  and  had  besides  to  deposit  his  horse  and 
carriage  as  security.  On  another  occasion  the  viscount  paid  2000fr.  for  the  loan  of 
ItOOfr.  for  a  week,  depositing  the  carriage  and  horse  as  before ;  and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  gave  600fr.  for  a  few  days*  loan  of  400fr.  During  the  time  his  horse  and  car- 
riage were  in  the  hands  of  Mdme.  Baligand,  he  was  allowed  Uie  use  of  them  on  pay- 
ing at  the  rate  of  300fr.  a- week.  At  last  the  viscount  saw  that  be  was  being  duped, 
and  he  laid  a  complaint  against  Baligand  and  Henreaux..  R  then  turned  out  that  the 
woman,  who  was  very  young,  was  only  the  instrument  of  .Henreaux.  The  tribunal 
condemned  this  man  to  four  months*  imprisonment  and  lOOfr.  fine,  and  Mdme.  Bali- 
gand de  Lafeuillee  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  lOOfr.  fine. 
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Amoaai  of  capital  Amount  of  htmk 
of  the  banka.  circulation. 


Bnahela 
of  grain  lo- 

port«d. 


(52,601.601 
82,259,669 
89.822,422 
187,110.611 
146,191,268 


200.005.944 
281.250,837 
251.876,292 
290,772,091 
817,686,778 
827,182.672 
868,442.692 
818,608.959 
260,171.797 
228,861,948 
210.872,066 
206,046.960 
196.894.309 
203,070.622 
2C'4 ,834,175 
207.309,361 
217,817,211 
248.803,061 


$28,100,000 
45,000,000 
68.000.000 
44.868.844 
61.828,898 


94,889.670 
108,692,495 
140,810.088 
149,186.890 
116.138,910 
135,170.905 
106,963,572 
107,200.221 
83.734,011 
68.668,608 
96.167,646 
89,608,711 
105.652.427 
105,519.776 
128,606,091 
114,748,416 
181,866,626 
160.052.000 


620. 
l,16r 
1.600 
1,226 
288,767 
688.893 
3,921.269 
894,636 
82.884 
968 


ted  States  debt  was  the  largest  in  1815,  beiog  at  that  time. . 
it  was.  


PopnlattoB. 
8,480,000 
8,929,827 
5,806,926 
7.239.814 
7,467,408 
8,680,842 
8,786,767 
9,688.181 
12,866,920 
18,286.864 
18.706.707 
14.127,060 
14.547.898 
14.967.786 
16,888,079 
15.808,422 
16,228,766 
16,649,108 
17,069.468 
17.612.607 
18.165,661 
18,698.615 
19,241,670 
19.784.725 
20,887.780 
20,870.885 
21,418,890 
21,966,905 
28,267,498 
28,900,000 

1127,834.984 
64,228,288 


UWS  REUTUIO  TO  STATE  DEBT  OF  CAUFORinA. 
ioqatry  has  been  lately  made  as  to  the  State  debt  of  Oalifomia,  and  the  Itiws 
thereto.  The  foUowiog  are  the  leading  financial  provisioiis  of  the  Constita- 
hat  State:— 

I.X  IV. — Section  37. — It  shall  be  the  datj  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
oiatioQ  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of  tax- 
•essment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as 
Bt  abuses  in  assessments  and  in  contracting  debts  by  such  municiiNil  oorpora- 

LB  VIL — ^The  Legislature  shall  not  in  any  manner  create  any  debt  or  debtf, 
or  liabilities,  which  shall  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  with  any  previous  debts 
ties,  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  m  case  of  war, 
invasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  rose 
MMne  single  object  or  work,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall 
ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  sneh 
lability,  as  it  falls  due ;  and  also  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  of  such  debt 
ty.  witliin  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  contracting  thereof,  and  shall  be 
ibia  until  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  and  discharged ; 
ach  law  shall  take  effect  until,  at  a  general  election,  it  shall  have  been  sub- 
9  the  people,  and  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
li  election ;  and  all  money  raised  by  authority  of  such  law,  shall  be  applied 
he  specified  object  therein  stated,  or  to  the  pajmmfc  of  the  debt  thereby 

and  such  law  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  iMipftper  in  each  judicial 
if  one  be  published  thereioi  through  the  State,  for  thrii  months  next  prece- 

•loctioQ  at  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  poopU. 

XXTUI.  KO.  V.  80 


•10 


Abtiolb  XU^Sehedule^Section  16.— The  limiUiion  of  the  powen  oi  the  I^S** 
lature  conUioed  in  Article  8th  of  this  Constitatioo,  ehall  Dot  ezteod  to  the  first  Legii- 
Uture  elected  under  the  eame,  which  ie  hereby  authorized  to  nefcotiate  for  sQch  ancNai 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  state  govemmeDl 

The  present  debt  is  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  regular  st&te  debt,  funded,  every  thing  inclnded,  1  per  cent  conpoo 
bonds,  part  payable  at  seat  of  government,  and  part  in  New  York  aty, 
not  over  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  $1,250,000 

Bonds  which  the  State  is  liable  for  cost  of  Indian  hostilities,  if  not  assumed 
by  Federal  Government,  about   800.000 


Total  $«/)50.000 

The  coupons  payable  Ist  July  and  Ist  January. 

The  principal  acts  of  Caliibrnia,  in  reference  to  the  poblic  debt  the  State,  and  of 
San  Francisco,  are  as  follows : — 

L  February  1,  1850.— An  act  creating  a  temporary  State  loan  of  $300,000,  tt  as 
interest  of  three  per  cent  per  month. 

IL  February  27, 1850.— An  act  authorizing  a  loon  on  the  laith  and  credit  of  tk 
State,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  thereof. 

This  was  a  loan  not  exceeding  $1,000,000,  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  or  at  oj 
period  after  ten  years,  at  the  option  of  the  State,  at  ten  per  cent  per  amumi;  intcrvt 
payable  semi  annually  in  New  York,  with  coupons  attached. 

III.  January  6, 1850. — **  An  act  authorizing  a  loan  to  pay  the  immediate  deBsodi 
on  toe  Treasury  until  a  permanent  fond  can  be  raised  for  that  porpoee."  This  ad 
was  to  obtain  9200,000  for  not  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve  years ;  "  beaiiop 
such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  parties." 

IV.  April  29,  1851.—"  An  Act  to  fund  the  public  debt  of  the  State."  Anthoriaed 
the  issue  of  $700,000  coupon  bonds,  at  7  per  cent  interest  $360,000  ol  which  to  bt 
pavable  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  1, 1861,  interest  payable  in  Janoaiy  sod 
July.  The  remaining  $350,000  to  be  exchanged  for  any  prior  indebiednets  ol  tkt 
State.   A  sinking  fund  authorized  to  be  creat^ 

y.  May  1,  1852—"  An  Act  to  fund  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  which  has  a^ 
crued  or  may  accrue  from  April  29,  1851,  to  December  31, 1852,  and  to  provide  fcr 
the  payment  of  the  Three  fier  Cent  Bonds."  lliis  authorized  the  issoe  of  OMpn 
Seven  per  Cent  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,  redeemable  March  l,1870,mtcrat 
payable  semi  annually  in  New  York,  or  San  Francisca 

Vl.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt  of  San  Fkvneiaeo,  ytmd 
May  1, 1861.  Bonds  redeemable  in  twenty  years,  with  Seren  per  Oeat  Caapov 
attached. 


GOLD  WEIGHED  IJI  THE  BMK  OF  ENGLAND  BT  MACHINEST. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  astonbhing  departments  within  the  whcle  tmoftm 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  weighing  deparunent,  in  which,  with  the  cf 
thought,  and  a  precision  approaching  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  the  wei^^ef  tW 
gold  coin  is  determined.  There  are  six  weighing  machines,  and  three  we^ghan  to 
attend  to  them.  Large  rolls  of  sovereigns,  or  half  sovereigns,  are  placed  in  gioert^ 
and  are  shaken  one  at  a  time,  by  the  nootion  of  the  machine,  into  tne  eeale.  If  tkef 
are  of  standard  weight*  they  are  thrown  by  the  same  mechanical  intelligeiice  ioAa  s 
b  >x  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  person  who  watches  the  operation ;  if  tMj  have 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  they  are  cast  into  a  box  on  the  left  Those  whick 
■tand  the  test  are  put  into  bags  of  1000  each,  and  those  below  par  are  cot  by  a  air 
chine,  and  sent  bacx  to  the  mint 


EXPENDITURE  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  GREAT  BRiTAIN. 

The  following  is  a  return  exhibiting  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  nodermentioaed 
Bational  institutions,  as  shown  by  the  estimates  of  1862-68,  and  voted  last  eessaos^- 
British  Museum,  (eetariblishment.)  £52,848  ;  ditto,  (new  buildings.)  £21,860;  ^ 
(purchases,  dc.,)  £2,966 ;  National  Gallery,  £2,495 ;  Mosenm  of  Practical  OeokSJ. 
lexclusive  of  geological  survey,  £5.500,  and  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  £8.848.)  £8«aH; 
department  of  practical  art»  (exclusive  of  provincial  sdMMls,  £7,870,)  £10^: 
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BAJVKIH6  Iir  ILUNOIS. 

The  Belleville  Adoocate  gives  the  followiDg  list  of  new  banks  to  be  established  in 
8t^  Clair  Couotj,  111.  This  couotj  gave  the  largest  vote  ag&inst  the  Banking  Law, 
aod  is  now  to  have  as  mach  banking  capital  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  county, 
and  especially  Illinoistown,  are  to  be  immensely  favored  in  this  respect.  Alton  and 
Chicago  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  Five  companies  have  been  organized,  with 
AO  aggregate  capital  of  eight  and  a  half  millions,  wnich  is  about  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal now  recorded  at  Springfield  for  all  the  rest  of  the  State.   They  are  as  follows : 

The  St.  Clair  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions,  located  at  Illinoistown.  Stock- 
holders— S.  Breese,  S.  B.  Chandler,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison.  Sanger  Camp,  Steward  Co. 

Mississippi  Valley  Bank,  $500^000 :  R.  Hinckley,  C.  Trumbull,  and  Lewis  Palmer, 
of  Danville,  VermiUipn  County.   Place  of  business,  Illinoistown. 

Bank  of  Belleville— capital  $500,000.  Stockholders,  Samuel  B.  Chandler  and  Ed- 
ward Abend. 

Stock  Security  Bank  of  Illinois.   Stockholder,  Narcisse  Pensoneau — $600,000. 

Western  Valley  Bank— capital  $1,000,000— Simeon  Francis,  Thomas  Lewi%  E.  B. 
Adams,  with  office  at  Illinoistown. 

The  time  of  commencing  operations  for  these  institutions  varies  from  the  first  of 
February  and  first  of  December,  1858,  to  the  first  of  February,  A.  D.  1854. 


PRICES  OF  LEADING  STOCKS  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1852. 

For  the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  price  of  a  few  of  the  leading  stocks  of  the 
If  ew  York  market,  we  are  indebted  to  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Courier  and  JSW- 
fuirer. 

raioBS  or  various  stocks  in  new  tobk  on  tbi  15th  or  each  month  in  1852. 


Stocks,  1859. 
United  SUtes  6*s,  1867  .. . 

Jan.  15. 

Feb.  15. 

Mar.  15. 

April  15. 

May  15. 

June  15. 

116^ 

116 

117} 

118} 

118 

116}* 

United  StaUs  5*s,  1853  . . . 

lOOi 

101} 

lOIf 

102 

102} 

101* 

109 

108 

109 

109} 

108} 

106 

89} 

89 

91 

93} 

96} 

98 

106 

106} 

108 

109 

109 

109} 

84i 

83 

86 

90} 

90} 

99 

Erie  Railroad  7*8,  1868. .. . 

109 

109 

114} 

114} 

116} 

116} 

Erie  Railroad  7*s,  1859 ... . 

108 

104f 

106 

105 

108} 

107} 

Erie  Convertible  7*8,  1871. 

90f 

92} 

95} 

97} 

98} 

99} 

90f 

88} 

93} 

95} 

96} 

98} 

106 

102 

106 

106} 

107 

107} 

Hud.  Riv.  7*s,  2d  Mortgage 

91i 

94 

96} 

97} 

97 

97 

Southern  Michigan  Bonds. . 

90 

99 

98 

98} 

1  o'o ' 

loi'i 

103 

103} 

105} 

107} 

121i 

126 

125} 

124} 

128} 

125 

106 

106 

108} 

108} 

110} 

111} 

109 

114 

114 

115} 

116} 

118} 

Bank  of  S  tote  of  New  York 

103 

106 

107} 

109} 

107} 

106} 

Del  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. 

99} 

112 

112 

110} 

117 

126} 

evf 

69} 

74* 

82 

82} 

79} 

72 

78} 

83 

96 

100 

99} 

14f 

17 

19f 

18} 

19 

18} 

L.  Island  Railroad,  Shares 

16} 

18} 

28} 

22} 

21} 

20} 

Harlem 

68f 

65} 

69} 

76} 

72} 

78} 

Erie 

78} 

77f 

85} 

88} 

88} 

87} 

Nor.  and  Wor.    •*  « 

50} 

60} 

66} 

68} 

67} 

66 

Reading            «  « 

67} 

66 

78f 

74 

78} 

81} 

N.  Y.  and  N.  H.  " 

118 

107}* 

111 

112 

111} 

118 

Hudson  River    "  " 

66} 

64} 

64} 

62} 

63} 

Alb.  k  Schenectiidy  R.  R. . 

96 

96 

101}  • 

^01} 

107 

109 

Utica  k  Schenectady  R.  R. 

128 

125} 

128 

130 

134 

186} 

Rochester  &  Syracuse  R.  R. 

114 

108 

112} 

114} 

117 

120} 

60 

61 

64} 

67 

65} 

64} 

Soatbem  Michigan  R.  R. . . 

100 

100} 

106 

116} 

128 
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stocks,  1852.  July  15. 

United  States  6*8,  1867  .. .  118 

United  States  5*s,  1853  . . .  lOU 

Ohio  6*8.  1860    108^ 

PennsyWania  5*8   97f 

Kentucky  6's,  1871   108 

Indiana  6*8   96 

Erie  Railroad  7*8.  1868. . . .  1121* 

Erie  BAilroad  7*8,  1869. .. .  107^ 

Erie  Income  7*8.  1866   100^ 

Erie  Convertible  7*8. 1871  .  962 

Hudson  River  7*8   108i 

Hud.  Riv.  7*8,  2d  Mortgage.  94i 

Southern  Michigan  Bonds  .  100 

Ocean  Bank   103i 

Mechanics*  Bank   127i 

Bank  of  Commerce   107^ 

Bank  of  America   1 1 6| 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York  1 08^ 

Del  and  Hud.  Canal  Co. . .  126 

Canton  Co           ..    78^ 

Farmers'  Trust   981 

Morris  Canal   IS^- 

L.  Island  Railroad.  Shares  19| 

Harlem           "         •*  72 

Erie               "         **  88 

Nor.  andWor.   "         «  66 

Reading                     "  88f 

N.Y.AN.a    "         «  118i 

Hudson  River   "         "  64 

Alb.  <b  Schenectady  R  R. .  Ill 

Utica  <b  Schenectody  R.  R.  139 

Rochester  <b  Syracuse  R.  R.  123i 

Stonington  R  R   66i 

Southern  Michigan  R.  R . . .  1181 


Lug.  15. 

Sept.  15. 

Oct.  15. 

Mot.  15. 

Dec.  15h 

118^ 

118 

119 

119* 

119* 

1011 

102 

1021 

102* 

1001 

1091 

109 

110 

111 

109** 

98 

961 

961 

97* 

99 

1091 

1101 

109* 

111* 

lit* 

96 

98 

98 

102 

1021 

116 

115 

1141 

118* 

114} 

1091 

104i 

104* 

106 

107 

98 

97{ 

98 

99* 

101 

98i 

98 

96* 

98* 

1001 

108 

107 

106* 

108 

109 

971 

981 

99* 

103 

1041 

100 

101 

100 

99 

100 

1041 

1041 

1041 

105 

106} 

132 

132 

180* 

181 

120} 

1091 

109 

108* 

110* 

112 

121 

120 

1181 

120 

120 

109 

109 

110 

1071 

m\ 

1281 

ISOi 

180 

133* 

180} 

82f 

81 

79* 

87* 

120 

103i 

1021 

101 

103 

106 

181 

17i 

17 

19} 

22f 

26 

271 

40* 

48 

72 

71 

721 

881 

86f 

86* 

87* 

66 

64 

4t)* 

51* 

63} 

921 

96 

98* 

100* 

lOOi 

114 

1181 

1131 

116* 

115} 

691 

82f 

73* 

75 

1071 

1061 

106 

118 

112} 

137 

1421 

142* 

1411 

144 

1221 

122 

121* 

1241 

125} 

60 

601 

68* 

561 

67 

A19f 

1231 

124 

129 

THE  ENGLISH  MONET  MARKET  IN  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  English  monej  market  for  the  year 
1862,  is  derived  from  late  London  pa|>er8.  Consols  reached  their  highest  price  in  Ko- 
yember,  and  their  lowest  in  January. 

We  append  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  this  security,  which  is  always  considered 
a  (air  criterion  of  the  money  market ;  also  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  d 
England  during  eadi  month  of  1862 : — 

Coniols.  Bullion  in  ,                        Comols.  BoUka  b 

Hlgbett.  Lowest.  Bauk.  Higfaesi.  Lowest 

January.       96*      96*  £21,038.000  July  ... .  100*     100  £t8,747,000 

February^      97*      96*  20,708,000  August..  1001      98*  28,040,000 

March....       98}      971  20,287,000  Sept   100*      99*  22,811,000 

April            100        98*  22,065,000  October  .  100*      99*  28,8lt,0(X) 

May             100*      99*  21,845,000  Nor.....  101*     100*  28,851,000 

June            101      100*  21,686,000  December  100*     100  22,723,000 


The  largest  amonnt  of  bullion  held  during  the  year  was  in  July,  £28,747,000,  after 
that  period  there  were  large  shipments  of  coin  to  Australia. 

We  notice  that  foreign  securities  have  generally  advanced  between  Januiiy  1*^ 
1862,  and  January  lBtp;^868. 
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Per  cent.  Jmusit  1, 1853.      January  1,  ISSSL 

  4i           92   a   98  98   a  99 

a.                                            5            94   a   96  102   a  lOt 

Ajres                                      6            50   a    . .  78   a  76 

  6            99    a  101  106   a  108 

  8            77   a   79  86   a  87 

  5  100   a  102  106    a  108 

  2i           69i  a   60  68    a  69 

  4            90   a   91  98^  a  99i 

r                                                           8i  a     Si  6^  a  6| 

D                                            6            98    a   96  108   a  106 

D                                            8            47   a  68   a  66 

lese                                         4            82i  a   88^  40   a  41 

  5  112   a  118  121    a  122 

ID                                             6            87    a    87i  96    a  96 

  8            41f  a   42^  60f  a  61i 

3la                                          8^           86   a   87  42   a  .. 

olj  stock  Quoted  lower  is  the  Mexican  OovemmeDt  8  per  cents.  These  were 
,  28^  a  29,  but  have  now  declined  to  28^  a  28^. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

XT  OP  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  29tH  JANU- 
1858,  DERIVED  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  CHARLES  GAYARRE,  BECRETAaT 
ATE,  AND  O.  O.  MOWHORTER,  STATE  TREASURER. 

Cash  liabilities.  Cssb  asMts; 

*    CireulaUon.         Total.  Specie.  Total. 

la  Bank   $1,661,409  $7,266,818  $2,940,980  $9,478,577 

aok   2,877,792  5.769,014  1.748.626  7,620,786 

la  State  Bank   1,861.235  7.672,935  2,984,194  8,402,886 

ICS*  and  Traders' Bk  .  836.240  3,485,583  1,227,530  4,702.562 

(ank.   25,520  258,508  262,242  827,165 

'de  paying, 

'Bank   5,988  10,978  70.508  254,691 

lated  Association....  10,422  12,464  24.298  24,298 


$6,778,606    $24,470,750     $9,243,837  $80,710,468 


TOTAL  MOVEMENT  AMD  DEAD  WEIGHT. 


ayttiff. 

\&  Bank  

od  Banking  Company 

la  State  Bank  

ics'  A  Traders'  Bank . . 

)ank  

teie  paying. 

'  Bank  

iated  Association. .... 


Ltabilitiea 
exeluilre  of  capltaL 

$7,266,818  81 
5,769.018  88 
7,672.935  08 
8,485,532  90 
258,508  15 

6,246,511  70 
1,511,085  22 


Asiets.  > 

$12,148,266  08 
10,000,189  86 
9,938,015  08 
5,618,911  22 
1,882,887  07 

6,929,001  60 
1,200.091  96 


$82,204,906  19       $46,211,862  87 


FINANCES  OF  BRITISH  EMIGRATION. 

kteresting  paper  has  just  been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commona  It 
that  there  are  fourteen  officials  on  the  fixed  establishment  of  her  Majestj'a 
id  Emigration  Commissioners.  The  highest  salary  it  £800  a-year  to  the  see- 
md  the  lowest  £55  to  one  of  the  messengers.  There  are,  besides,  42  extra 
nd  a  boy.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of  the  commis- 
as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  1850,  there  were 
tters  received,  bemg  at  the  rate  of  62  per  day:  and  1,766  letters  dispatched^ 
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being  at  the  rate  of  71  per  day;  -whilst,  in  the  sane  month  of  the  present  year, 
18,910  letters  were  received,  or  727  a  day;  and  12,184  dispatched,  or  468  per  day. 
Besides  the  officers  mentioned,  there  are  emigration  officers,  assistants,  ana  clerks; 
and,  ID  addition,  81  selecting-agentp,  who  have  no  fixed  salary,  but  are  paid  fees  oo 
all  emigrants  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60  selected  by  them,  who  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioners,  and  ultimately  proceed  to  the  colonies  in  one  of  the 
commissioners'  vessels.  No  fees  are  paid  on  children  under  14  years  of  oge,  or  on  per 
sons  over  50.  For  each  married  couple  the  fee  is  £1 ;  for  each  unmarried  woman  10; 
and  for  each  unmarried  man,  7s.  In  the  last  two  years,  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  186 
ships  chartered  by  the  commissioners  sailed,  of  which  81  went  to  South  Australia. 
From  the  1st  of  July,  1850,  to  the  SOth  of  June  last,  the  receipts  by  the  commission- 
ers were  £807,810  14s.  2d.,  and  the  payments  £441,015  Ids.  6d.  The  unexpended 
balance  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  portion  not  required  for  iaunediats 
use  being  invested  in  Exchequer-bills. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  is  a  return  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  specie  and  bnllioo  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  on  Ist  January,  1847,  1848,  1849, 1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1858, 
distinguishing  gold  from  silver,  specie  from  bullion,  and  foreign  from  British  coin 

OOLDi  SILYXB. 

Foreign        British  Foreign  British 

Bnllion.         Coin.  Coin.  BalHon.      Coin.        Coin.  Total 

1847.  £4,031,404  £3.081,971  $5,170,014  £1,986,835  £582,655  £198,698  £14,951.599 

1848.  1,177,669  8,607.502  6.081,100  944.842  402,717  190,920  12,404,S(0 

1849.  8,261.110  8.152.805  7,698,944  149.144  858,764  838,882  1  4,954,649 

1850.  8,867.493  8.813,428  8,587,650  77,744  199,338  474,882  17,020,480 

1851.  4,699.108  8,565,810  6,187,960  26.625  25.042  825,578  14.880,111 

1852.  5,503.772  5,772,485  5,997,437  4,625  28,750  250,522  I7,557>il 
1858.  10,827,436  6,509,204  8,128,948    19,154  47,926  20,527,SM 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annexed  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  is  extracted  froB 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : — 

The  public  debt  on  the  20th  November,  1851,  was  $62,560,395  26,  exclusive  of  tbt 
stock  authorized  to  be  delivered  to  Texas  by  Act  of  Congress  of  9th  September,  1850, 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  ;  of  which  $5,000,000  of  certincates  were  ready  and  await- 
ing the  demand  of  that  State  at  the  date  oif  my  la^t  annual  report  That  amount 
has  since  been  delivered  to  the  authorized  agent  of  the  State  of  Texas ;  thus  incrsss- 
ing  the  aggregate  registered  debt  to  $67,560,895  26.  The  following  reductions  have 
been  made  since  the  last  annual  exhibit  of  the  public  debt,  up  to  the  Ist  January:— 


On  account  of  the  debt  of  the  District  cities   $60,000  00 

On  account  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt   2,148  89 

On  account  of  the  loan  of  1848    1,711,400  00 

"               "          1846    9  74 

1847    660.100  00 

"                "           1848    6,000  00 

Treasury  notes  paid  in  specie,  or  received  as  such   50  00 


Making  a  total  of  $2,428,708  18 


The  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  was  $65,181,692  1 8,  (as  per  state- 
ment,) exclusive  of  the  remaining  $5,000,000  deliverable  to  Texas  under  the  Act  of 
9th  September,  1850,  whan  the  provisions  of  that  law  are  fully  complied  with. 

Since  the  above  date  an  additional  amount  of  the  public  debt  has  been  redeemsd 
to  the  extent  of  about  $250,000. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


OF  THE  COMMERCE  AND  irATIGATIOV  OF  THE  ARGEBTTIlfE  REPUBLIC. 

DiPARTMiNT  OP  Rtati,  Wasbihotoii,  March  SI,  I8S3. 
9m,EMMAX  Hunt,  Editor  9/ the  MerckanU*  Magazine,  etc, : — 

Snt: — In  compli&nce  with  the  request  eontaiaed  in  your  letter  of  the  16  th  iott,  I 
trantmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decree  (translated)  of  General  Urgaiza,  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  tributaries  by  foreign  vessels,  and  the 
regulatiooB  imposed  upon  foreign  commercial  intercourse. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARC7. 

[TaANSLAnOV.] 

Viv€L  la  Confederaeion  Argentine. 

Pakaiia,  October  3, 165S. 
The  Provisional  Director  of  the  Confederation,  considering  that  the  decree  of  the 
S8th  of  August  of  the  present  year,  for  the  regulation  of  the  National  Custom- Houses, 
lias  not  been  put  into  execution,  nor  can  be  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  position 
which  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  assumed.  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
■Boe  to  provide  against  prejudice  to  Commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  public  income  from 
being  diminished ;  more  especially  in  the  Littoral  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe, 
and  Corrientes,  and  finally  as  the  regulation  of  the  national  customs,  and  the  naviga- 
tioQ  of  the  interior  rivers  of  the  Confederacy,  is  one  of  the  attributes  conferred  on  the 
Director  by  the  aeuerdo  of  San  Nicholas  de  los  Arroyos,  to  the  end  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  same  might  supply  the  means  for  the  national  expenditures — has  ordamed  and 
decreed — 

AuKTiOLE  1 .  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  is  albwed  to  every 
description  of  merchant  vessels,  whatever  may  be  their  nation,  place  of  departure,  or 
Coonage. 

AmT.  2.  All  merchant  vessels  may  eater  the  ports  established  on  the  rivers  Parana 
and  Uruguay. 

Akt.  S.  The  estaftilished  ports  are — 

let.  In  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  that  of  the  city  of  Parana,  the  capital  of  said 
Province,  that  of  Diamante,  Victoria,  Gualeguay  y  la  Pax,  on  the  river  Parana ;  and 
thoae  of  Qualeguaychu,  Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  Concordia,  and  Federacion,  on  the 
viver  Uruguay. 

2d.  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  that  of  the  capital  of  said  Province,  and  that  of 
Iftoearia. 

td.  In  Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  same,  Bella  Yista,  and  Gorga. 

AaT.  4.  All  those  ports  designated  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  aduanae  esterio- 
m,*  and  those  established  'in  the  Provinces  of  Jujui,  Salta,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoxa 
are  terreHrte. 

Art.  6.  U-nttl  the  national  tariff  shall  be  fully  arranged,  the  aduanas  esteriores  on 
the  rivers  shall  continue  to  collect  duties  according  to  existing  regulations. 

Aet.  6.  Seven  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  articles  imported  for  consumption 
into  the  Lattoral  Provinces  shall  be  collected  as  the  sole  national  tax. 

Art.  7.  In  the  aduanas  esteriores  terrestres  6  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  shall  be 
collected  on  all  articles  introduced  as  a  national  tax. 

Art.  8.  All  the  exterior  custom-houses,  as  well  on  the  river«  as  in  the  interior,  (or 
ierre^iret,)  shall  permit  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  Provinces  of  the 
Oonfederation,  but  the  custom  house  dispatching  them  shall  collect  and  retain  6  per 
cent  upon  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  as  the  whole  of  the  national  tax. 


*  It  b  dlfllcalt  to  expreu  the  precise  ld«a  In  English,  bat  the  translator  nndentaads  that  tbo  uu- 
rimree  bMe  slffalfy  those  on  the  riren,  and  terrtstru  thttse  eonnsMing  with  the  nelghborlnf  foreigm 
amiss  Mt  separated  by  water. 
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Abt.  9.  All  goods  and  merchandisd  of  foreign  production,  or  shipped  frem  fcrcqp 
places,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  manufacture  or  industrj  of  BueDO«  Ayre*,  which 
are  introduced  law  into  any  of  the  Province^  of  tbebteiior,  shall  pay  for  the  prefr 
ent  the  same  duties  as  are  collected  in  the  custom  house  of  Roeario. 

Art.  10.  In  the  same  custom-house  the  same  duties  on  exportation  as  on  importa- 
tion shall  be  paid,  on  whatsoever  the  interior  Provinces  introduce  into  the  ProriDce  of 
Buenos  Ay  res. 

Art.  11.  In  all  the  custom-houses  in  which  depont  is  allowed,  the  same  shall  bs 
continued,  subject  to  the  existing  regulations. 

Art.  12.  Within  the  territories  of  the  Thirteen  Confederated  ProTioees,  the BS«igs 
of  articles  of  their  own  proper  production  or  manufacture,  shall  be  free  of  all  daties 
of  transit  or  on  consumption. 

Art.  18.  The  present  decree  shall  have  effect  only  until  the  National  CongreiiilnD 
establish  permanent  regulation  of  the  subjects  it  embraces. 

Art.  14.  Let  it  be  published  and  communicated  to  whom  it  ooncems. 

URGUIZA. 

LUia  I.  D£  LA  PEKA. 

TRANSLATICir. 

Bvaso*  Atrcs,  October  18, 18& 
The  Hon.  Sala  of  Representatives  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  exercist 

of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  sovereignty  with  which  it  is  reinvested,  had  or 

dained  with  the  validitjr  and  force  of  law  the  foUowio^ : — 

Article  1.  The  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  recognizing  as  a  prineiple  of  gencnl 

convenience  the  opening  of  the  river  Parana  to  the  traffic  and  commerctal  navigatioD 

of  all  nations,  and  from  this  present  date  declares  and  authorixea  the  same  od  iti 

part. 

Art.  2.  The  executive  authority  is  charged  to  determine  the  proper  reguktioBi, 
which  must  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  Hon.  Sala. 

Art.  3.  When  the  regulation  referred  to  in  the  2d  article  shall  have  been  approved, 
it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  executive  authority,  for  the  adoption  of  the  States,  in  ij 
far  as  concerns  them,  without  any  impediment  to  its  immeoiate  commencemeit  ii» 
force  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Art.  4.  Let  H  be  communicated  to  the  executive  authority. 

MARCELO  GAMBOA. 
JUAN  PlCO,8eerettito. 


COMMERCIAL  REGUUTIOlfS  OF  UNITED  STATES  AHD  THE  HSTHUUIN. 

COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THX  MXTBSaLairDa 

By  Ike  President  of  the  United  Statet — A  Proclamation. 

Whereas  a  supplementary  commercial  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  concluded  and  signed 
their  Plenipotentiaries  m  this  City,  on  the  26th  day  of  August  last,  which  supple- 
mentary convention  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  beiu 
desirous  of  placing  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  greater  matou 
equality,  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose ;  that  is  to  str, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  Statt 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Francois  Mathio 
Wenceslas  Baron  Testa,  Commander  of  the  Royal  Grand  Ducal  Onier  of  the  Crows 
of  Oak  of  Luxembourg.  Knight  of  the  Roval  Order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherla»K 
and  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Order  of  the  White  Falcon,  third  class;  Counsellor  of  Irfgt- 
tion,  and  his  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
America;  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  that,  in  lieu  of  the  first  and  second  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  signed  at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  Jano- 
arjr,  1889,  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  the  following  articles  sIaU  be  wb- 
stituted : 

Art.  L  Goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  and  to  any  other  coimtiy,  in  vevtli 
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€i  tbe  Netherlands  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the 
like  goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels.  Reciprocally, 
goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may  be,  imported  into  or  exported 
from  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands,  from  and  to  any  other  country,  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  shall  pajr  no  higher  or  other  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like 
goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  io  national  vessels. 

The  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  other  privileges  of  this  nature,  which  may  be  granted 
in  the  States  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  goods  imported  or  exported  in 
national  vessels,  shall  also  and  in  like  manner  be  granted  on  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  other  country. 

Aet.  1L  The  aboVe  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to  the  flags  of  the  two  countries 
is  understood  to  extend  also  to  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and  dominions  of  the  Nether- 
lands beyond  the  seas,  in  which  goods  and  merchandise,  whatever  their  origin  may 
be,  imported  or  exported  from  and  to  any  other  country  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  shall  pay  no  higher  duties  than  shall  be  levied  on  the  like  goods  and  mer- 
chandise imported  or  exported  from  and  to  the  same  placeb  in  vessels  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  bounties,  drawbacks,  or  other  privileges  of  similar  denomination  which 
may  be  there  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of 
the  Netherlands,  shall  also  and  in  like  manner  be  granted  on  goods  and  merchandise 
imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  III.  Neither  party  i-hall  impose  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other,  whether  carry- 
ing cargoes  or  arriving  in  ballast  from  either  of  the  two  countries,  or  any  other  coun- 
tfy,  any  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor  dues,  light-house,  salvage;  pilotage,  quarantine,  or 
port  charges  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  which  shall  not  be  imposed  in  like  cases  on 
national  vessels. 

Art.  IV.  The  present  arrangement  does  not  extend  to  the  coasting  trade  and  fish- 
eries of  the  two  countries  respeciively,  which  are  exclusively  allowed  to  national  ves- 
sels :  it  being,  moreover,  understood  that  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  of  the  Neth- 
erlands the  trade  from  island  to  island  is  considered  as  coasting  trade,  and  likewise  in 
the  United  States,  the  trade  between  their  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  their  ports  on 
the  Pacific ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  either  the  Netherlands  or  the  United  States  shall  al- 
low to  any  other  nation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  coasting  trade,  the  same 
trade  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same  footing  and  to  the  same  extent  to  the  other  party. 
It  being,  however,  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
prevent  the'  vessels  of  either  nation  from  entering  and  landing  a  portion  of  their  in- 
ward cargoes  at  one  port  of  the  other  nation,  and  then  proceeding  to  any  other  port 
or  ports  of  the  same,  to  enter  and  land  the  remainder,  nor  from  preventing  them  in 
like  manner  from  loading  a  portion  of  their  outward  cargoes  at  one  port  and  pro- 
ceeding to  another  port  or  ports  to  complete  their  lading,  such  landing  or  lading  to  be 
done  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  governments  may  respectively  es- 
tablish for  their  national  vessels  in  like  cases. 

Art.  V.  The  above  reciprocal  equality  in  relation  to  the  flags  of  the  two  countries 
is  not  understood  to  prevent  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  from  levying  dis- 
criminating duties  of  import  or  export  in  favor  of  the  direct  trade  between  Holland 
and  her  colonies  and  dominions  beyond  the  se^ ;  but  American  vessels  engaged  in 
•ucli  direct  commerce  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities,  whether  at 
regards  import  or  export  duties,  or  otherwise,  that  are  or  may  be  enjoyed  by  vessels 
under  the  Dutch  flog.  Likewise,  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  levy  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  on  teas  and  coffees,  in  favor  of  the 
direct  importation  of  these  articles  from  the  place  of  their  growth,  but  also  without 
discriminating  between  the  flags  of  the  two  countries.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  Neth- 
erlands or  the  United  States  shall  abolish  the  said  discriminating  duties,  it  is  uuder- 
•tood  that  the  same  shall  be  in  like  manner  abolished  in  relation  to  the  Commerce  of 
the  other  country. 

Art.  VI.  The  present  convention  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  of  the  19th  of  January,  1839,  and  shall,  altogether,  with  the  un- 
modified articles  of  that  treaty,  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two  years,  commencing  six 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications :  and  further  until  the  end  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  to  the  other  notice  of 
its  intention  to  terminate  the  same;  each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself 
tlie  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  otfier,  after  the  expiration  of  the  same  term  of 
two  years.  And  it  is  hereby  mutuallv  agreed  that,  in  case  of  such  notice,  this  con- 
Tention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereo/,  as  well  as  the  said  treaty  of  1 9th  January, 
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1839,  and  the  proviiloDs  thereof,  shall  at  the  end  of  the  eaid  twelve  moDths  altogether 
cease  and  determine. 

Art.  VII.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratificatioos  shsll  bt 
exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months  of  its  date,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  btve 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- twa 

DANIBL  WEBSTER,  [iiaU 
Fa.  TESTA,  [ttAi.] 

And  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  re- 
spective ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged  at  Washington,  on  the  26th  instiDt, 
by  Edward  Everett-,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  J.  C.  Ztmmeniian, 
Consul  General  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  m  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  their  respective  governments : — 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  pablic,  to  the  end 
that  the  same  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witne^a  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  t«  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  in  the  yeir  of 
1  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  of  the  iodependeoee 
'  '•'of  the  United  States  the  seventy-seventh. 

MILLARD  FILLMORBL 

By  tbe  President— Cowakd  Evbkbtt,  Secretary  of  State. 
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OF  FRAUDS  UPOfl  TflE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Te  giye  below  a  correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  82d  Con- 
is,  and  approved  February  26th,  1868: — 

AN  ACT  TO  rREYINT  FKAUDS  UPOIT  TBK  TREA8UBT  OF  THE  CTIfTTED  STATES. 

^  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Heme  of  Heprenentativee  of  the  United  Statet  of 
erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  transfers  and  assignments  hereafter  made  of 
claim  upon  the  United  States,  or  any  part  or  share  thereof,  or  interest  therein, 
stber  absolute  or  conditional,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consideration  therefor ;  and 
powers  of  attorney,  orders,  or  other  authorities,  fur  receiving  payment  of  any  such 
m,  or  an?  part  or  share  thereof,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void,  unless  the  same 
11  be  freely  made  and  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  attesting  witnesses, 
*r  the  allowance  of  such  claim,  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  due,  and  the  is- 
ig^  of  a  warrant  for  the  payment  thereof 

Iko,  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  person 
diog  any  place  of  trust  or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official  function  under  or  in 
nection  with  any  executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
ler  tbe  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who,  after  the 
sage  of  this  act,  shall  act  as  an  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any  claim  against 
United  States,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means  otherwise  than  in  the  dis- 
j^e  of  his  proper  official  duties,  aid  or  assist  in  the  pn  secution  or  support  of  any 
h  claim  or  claims,  or  shall  receive  any  gratuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any 
im  from  any  claimant  against  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in 
lalderation  of  having  aided  or  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  such  claim,  shall  be 
>le  to  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
isdiction  thereof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
lars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  as 
I  court  in  its  discretion  shall  adjudge. 

Sza  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  senator  or  representative  in  Congress 
o,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall,  for  compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid,  certain  or 
itingent,  act  as  agent  or  attorney  for  prosecuting  any  claim  or  claims  against  the 
lited  States,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any  means,  for  such  compensation,  aid  or 
iai  Id  the  prosecution  or  support  of  any  such  claim  or  claims,  or  shall  receive  any 
ktuity,  or  any  share  of  or  interest  in  any  claim,  from  any  claimant  against  the  Uni- 
I  States,  with  intent  to  aid  or  assist,  or  in  consideration  of  having  aided  or  assisted 
the  prosecution  of  said  claim,  shall  be  liable  to  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor  in 
f  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall 
Y  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
ry  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  adjudge. 
3Ea  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  or  knowingly 
stroy,  or  attempt  to  destroy,  or  with  intent  to  steal  or  destroy,  shall  take  and  carry 
ay  any  record,  paper,  or  proceeding  of  a  court  of  justice,  filed  or  deposited  with 
^  clerk  or  officer  of  such  court,  or  any  paper  or  document  or  record  filed  or  deposit- 
in  any  public  office,  or  with  any  judicial  or  public  officer,  shall,  without  reference 
the  yalue  of  the  record,  paper,  uocument,  or  proceeding  so  taken,  be  deemed  guilty 
felony,  and,  on  conviction,  in  any  court  of  tne  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
sreof,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in 
>enitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
lodge. 

Sia  6,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  re- 
rd,  document,  paper,  or  proceeding  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  thia 
who  shall  frauQuleotly  take  away,  or  withdraw,  or  destroy  any  such  record,  docu- 
mt,  paper,  or  proceeding  filed  in  his  office,  or  deposited  with  him,  or  in  his  custody, 
ill  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  in  any  court  of  tbe  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
sreof,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  suf- 
'  imprisonmeni  in  a  penitentiary  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both,  as  the  court  in 
discretion  shall  adjudge,  and  shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  forever  afterwards  dis- 
alified  from  holding  any  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Sea  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  directly  or 
lirectly,  promise,  offer,  or  give,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  promised,  offered,  or  given, 
y  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  promise,  contract, 
dertaklng,  obligation  or  security  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any  mooey,  goodi, 
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right  in  action,  bribe,  present,  or  reward,  or  any  other  valuable  thing  irliatevcT,  to 
any  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represeiitativea  of  the  United  States  after  his 
election  as  such  member,  and  either  before  or  after  he  shall  have  qualified  and  taken 
his  seat,  or  to  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  person  holding  any  place  of  trust 
or  profit,  or  discharging  any  official  function  under,  or  in  oonnectioo  with  any  deptrt- 
ment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  with  intent  to  bfla- 
ence  his  vote  or  decision  on  any  question,  matter,  cause,  or  proceediiig,  which  maj 
then  be  pendin?,  or  may  by  law,  or  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In 
brought  before  nim  in  his  official  capacity,  or  in  his  place  of  trust  or  profit,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted,  such  person  or  persons  so  offermg,  promising,  or  giving,  or  caos- 
ing  or  procuring  to  be  promised,  ofiered,  or  given,  any  such  money,  goods,  right  in 
action,  bribe,  present  or  reward,  or  any  promise,  contract,  undertaking,  obligatioo.  or 
security  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  bribe, 
present,  or  reward,  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever,  and  the  member,  officer,  or 
person,  who  shall  in  anywise  accept  or  receive  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment,  as  for  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  any  eourt  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  shall,  iipoQ 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  so  c^ered,  promised, 
or  given,  and  imprisoned  in  a  penitentiary  tot  exceeding  three  years ;  and  the  penoa 
convicted  of  so  accepting  or  receiving  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  if  an  officer  or 
person  holding  any  such  place  of  trust  or  profit  as  aforesaid,  shall  for^it  his  office  or 

Elace;  and  any  person  so  convicted  under  this  section  shall  forever  be  disqualified  to 
old  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit,  under  the  United  States. 
Sec.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  act  of 
July  twenty  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  claims,"  shall  apply  and  extend  to  all  claims  against  the  United  States, 
whether  allowed  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  or  arising  under  general  laws  or  treaties, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  the  second  and  third  aectioDS  of 
this  net  contained  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  aoj 
action  or  suit  in  any  judicial  court  of  the  United  States. 


ACT  OF  OHIO  RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF  RAILROAD  BOIDS. 

The  following  Act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  was  approfsd 
by  the  Governor,  December  16, 1852. 

AN  ACT  RRI.ATINO  TO  THE  SALE  OF  BONDS  OF  RAILROAD  COMrAKlXS,  AKD  TO  INCRXA8I  TSI 
NUMBER  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aasembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the 
Directors  of  any  railroad  company  authorized  to  borrow  money  and  to  execute  hoods 
or  promissory  notes  therefor,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authon'zed  to  sell,  negotiate, 
mortgage  or  pledge  such  bonds  or  notes,  as  well  as  any  notes,  bonds,  scrip  or  certifi- 
cates for  the  payment  of  money  or  property  which  such  company  may  have  hereto- 
fore received  or  shall  hereafter  receive  as  donations  or  in  payment  of  subscriptioos  to 
the  capital  stock  or  for  other  dues  of  such  company,  at  such  times  and  in  such  piaees 
either  within  or  without  the  State,  and  at  such  rates  and  for  such  prices  as  m  the 
opinion  of  said  Directors  will  best  advance  the  interests  of  such  company ;  and  if  sodi 
notes  or  bonds  are  thus  sold  at  a  discount,  such  sale  shall  be  as  valid  in  every  respect, 
and  such  securities  as  binding  for  the  respective  amounts  thereof,  as  if  they  were  M 
at  their  par  value. 

Section  2.  No  Director  of  any  railroad  company  shall  either  directly  or  indiredlj 
purchase  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  or  any  of  the  bonds,  notes,  or  other  secuiitiei 
of  any  railroad  company  of  which  he  may  be  a  Director,  for  less  than  the  par  valos 
thereof;  and  all  sucn  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities  that  may  be  purefaaied 
by  any  such  Director  for  less  than  the  par  value  thereof  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Section  8.  That  any  railroad  company  heretofore  incorporated,  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  incorporated  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  by  a  vote  of  s 
majority  of  the  stock  of  such  company,  to  increase  the  number  of  Directors  provided 
for  in  the  charter  of  such  company  to  any  number  not  greater  than  thirteen  *,  asd  tbe 
increased  number  of  Directors  thus  created  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  parlom 
the  same  duties  as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  auch  company. 
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COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1852. 

The  Jfoniteur  pnbliflhes  the  official  statement  of  receipts  from  duties  during  the 
mooih  of  December,  and  for  the  year  1852,  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  same 
periods  in  1850  and  1861.  We  translate  a  brief  summary  of  result?,  in  anticipation 
of  the  more  elaborate  and  detailed  statements  of  the  Tableau  generaly  nrhich  we  shall 
lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  as  soon  as  received. 

Import  duties  produced  in  1862  francs  189,760,264 

1851    117,662.812 

1860    124.696,461 

Thus  the  amount  of  receipts  from  import  duties  was  last  year  15,068,803  francs 
greater  than  in  1850,  and  22,607,462  francs  greater  than  in  1851.  The  increase  is  in 
goods  of  almost  every  class. 

Compared  with  the  business  of  1851  the  increase  in 


coif ee    from.  francs  17,400,776  to  20.028,803 

Cotton  from   12,769,268  to  16,602.931 

Wool  from   7,281,225  to  13,649,781 

Colonial  sugars  from   20,174,479  to  25,414,832 

Castings  from   1,861,890  to  2,206,609 


If  we  bear  in  tnind  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  various  entrepots  on  the  31st  De- 
cember last,  was  much  below  the  figure  of  the  preceding  year,  the  conclusion  is  obvi- 
ous that  business  has  been  very  active  in  most  all  branches.  The  manufacturers  were 
entirely  out  of  goods  made  up,  and  of  raw  material,  in  December,  1861.  They  pur- 
chased steadily  during  the  whole  year  1862  at  all  the  principal  markets,  and  with  the 
exception  of  woolen  goods,  the  demand  for  which  was  seriously  affected  by  the  mild 
-weather,  the  supply  has  been  almost  entirelv  exhausted. 

Of  the  few  articles  which  have  yielded  less  than  in  1861,  we  notice  olive  oil,  the 
harvest  having  failed  this  year.  The  amount  of  duties  on  this  article  fell  from 
6,976,668  francs  to  3,887,119  francs. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  month  of  December  presents  equally  remarkable  results. 

This  month  produced  in  duties  in  1862  franca  18.405,987 

«  **  1851   9,692,026 

«*  "  1860   9,791,366 

There  is  a  gain  of  8,713,961  francs  on  1861,  and  of  8,614,631  francs  on  1850. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1862,  cotton  was  very  scarce  at  the  market  of 
Havre,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  receipts  from  duties,  which  produced  only 
842,008  francs,  instead  of  1,834,916  francs,  the  amount  in  1851. 

llie  month  of  January,  1863,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  results  as  favorable  as 
thoee  of  1852,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  last  year  witnessed  a  remarkable  re- 
Tival  of  speculation  in  all  kinds  of  goods,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year, 
-while  the  course  of  busineas  in  1853  is  less  fluctuating. 

The  first  half  of  1852  was  not  satisfactory  as  regards  exports,  and  the  receipts 
from  duties  were  much  behind  those  of  1861,  im  many  kinds  of  goods.  But  after 
July  and  August,  the  orders  received  at  all  the  French  JdLanufactories  were  numerous, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  vidue  of  machines  exported  in  1852  was  5,885,046  francs;  in  1861,  5.562,070 
francs;  articles  of  millinery  and  dressmaking,  4.947,614  francs;  in  1861,5,899,670 
francs;  wines,  2,436.974  hectolitres;  in  1861,  2,269,162  francs;  cereals,  4,167,642 
francs;  in  1861,  4,840,826  francs;  salt,  marine  or  saline,  1,088.829  metrical  quintals; 
in  1861,  1,016,942;  refined  sugar,  160,058  metrical  quintals;  in  1851, 169,829  ;  wool- 
en fabrics,  67,396  metrical  quintals;  in  1861,  57,666. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  articles  are  still  behind  the  figures  of  last  year, 
bat  they  wei^  much  less  favorable  six  months  ago. 
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The  tonnage  of  general  naTigation*  of  France  exhibits  an  inereaae  in  resteli  enter- 
ing, and  a  decrease  in  yeaseb  going  out,  since  last  year. 

There  entered  in  1852                       18,702  vessels,  of   2,439,704  tom 

1861                        17,424       **    2,201,917  " 

"          1850                        16,800       "    2.068,963  " 

There  cleared  in  1852                       16,898     .«    1.863,2i6  • 

1861                         17.2  1  2       **    1.886,269  * 

**          1850                       16,626       "    1,616,189  " 

This  result  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  import  trade  has  been  more  actiTe  in 
1862  than  the  export  trade. 


COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852. 


AMEaiCAN  VESSELS  ENTERING  (cOASTWISE)  PORT   OF   SAN  FSANOZSOO  DURING  TM  Till 
ENDING  DECEMBER  28tB,  1852. 

No.        Tons.  No.  Tons. 

Steamers                         67      46,046    Brigs   64  11^.1 

Ships                             139     119,065    Schooners   26  2;M 

Barks   68  17,686    

Total   «44  196,781 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENTERING  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


Steamers .... 

Ships  

Barks  

Total. 


No. 
69 
28 
88 


Tons. 
72,441 
16,275 
10,279 


Brigs.  

Schooners. 


No. 
64 
6S 


Toos. 
1I,JM 
6,64C 


252  116,994 


FOREIGN  VESSELS  ENTERING  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


Steamers  

Ships  

Barks  

Total. 


No. 

1 
93 
141 


Tons. 

889 
62,882 
61,844 


Brigs.  

Schooners. 


No. 

112 
60 


Tool. 

19,783 
6^93 


407  181,289 


RECAPrrULATION. 


No.  Tom. 

American  vessels  entering  coastwise   844  196,781 

American  vessels  entering  from  foreign  ports   262  116.944 

Foreign  vessels  entering  from  foreign  ports   407  181,289 

Total  entered  from  January  1  to  Dec  28,  1862  .     1,008  445,014 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  CLEARING  0OASTWI8K. 


Steamers... . . 

Ships  

Barks  

Total. 


No. 
90 
22 
48 


Tons. 
67,768 
18,789 
12,170 


Brigs  

Schooners. . 


No. 
92 
468 


Toos. 

15.416 

29,424 


705  133,507 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  CLEARING  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


Steamers... . . 

Ships  

BarKs.  

Total 


No. 
66 
141 
74 


Tuns. 
68,611 
112,185 
21,868 


Brigs  

Schooners. . 


No. 
64 
46 


11.625 
6.505 


891  219,614 


General  navigation,  in  the  technical  language  of  French  official  staUstica.  neana  the  cntir*  «^ 
Igauun,  loclUiiiDg  vessels  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  wllhuat  nucard  to  privUegea  •xJuaM  tam^ 
lain  claiaes  of  vessela  and  withheld  irom  others. 
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No.  TODB. 

Steamers...   2  778 

Ships.   93  61,428 

Barka.   184  62,677 

Total  


Brigs  

SchoooerB. . 


No. 

Tons. 

107 

18.477 

69 

6,728 

406 

129,988 

ESCAPITULATION. 

No.  Tons. 

American  vessels  clearing  coastwise   706  188,607 

American  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports   891  219,844 

Foreign  vessels  clearing  for  foreign  ports   406  120,988 

Total  cleared  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec  28, 1862  . . .     1,601  483,139 

PASSXIfGEES  AEETVINO  AHD  CLEAEIKG  BT  SEA  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  DURING  THE  TEAR  SNDIRO 

DECEMBER  28tH,  1862. 

Males.         Females.       Children.  Total. 

Arriving   67.816  6,223  1,661  64,190 

Leaving....   22,664  890  2  22,946 


Excess  of  arrivals   41,244 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  WITH  FRANCE. 

In  a  Parliamentary  paper,  just  printed,  an  account  is  given  of  the  trade  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  with  France  in  each  year,  from  1848  to  1861,  both  inclusive : — 
The  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 


ported to  France  in  1848,  was   £1,026,621 

In  1849   1,951,269 

In  1860   2,401,956 

In  1861   2,028,468 

The  official  value  of  the  articles,  and  also  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise, in  1848,  was   2,891,666 

In  1849   4,159,258 

In  1860   4,667,570 

In  1861   4,496,198 

The  imports  from  France  of  official  value  were,  in  1848   7,130,394 

In  1849   8,177,076 

In  1860   8,454,198 

In  1861   8,083,112 

In  the  four  years  the  import  duties  were,  1848   1,822.196 

In  1849   2,248,476 

In  1850   2,020.767 

In  1861   2,110,968 


IRISH  PRODUCE  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

According  to  a  Britbh  Parliamentar^r  return,  just  published,  there  were  in  1848,  of 
Irish  growth,  844,604  quarters  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  ; 
761.146  in  1860;  and  850,068  in  1861.  Of  meal  and  flotir,  1,176,920  quarters  in 
1849 ;  1,066,241  in  1850;  and  823,129  in  1861.  Of  live  stock,  the  number  frum  Ire- 
land  into  Qreat  Britain  was  620,766  in  1849 ;  in  1860,  475,193  ;  and  in  1851,  474,203- 


ARRIVAL  OF  AMERICAN  VESSELS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1852. 
The  subjoined  list  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Eastern  do- 
mestic ports  during  the  year  1862,  with  the  ports  from  which  (hey  sailed,  the  %mount 
of  tonnage,  the  dates  of  arrival,  and  the  length  of  passage,  is  derived  from  the  San 
Fnuidsoo  Fric4  Current, 
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JANUARY. 

Veoels.  Tons.  Day^ 

13,  Ship  Comet   1,886  104 

23,  Hornet   1,426  167 

28,  St.  Lawrence   628  146 

28,  Wild  Pigeon   996  104 

FEBRUARY. 

1,  Trade  Wind   2,029  120 

6,  Golden  Gate   1,349  113 

10,  Sword  Fibh   1,080  92 

17,  Celeatiul   860  107 

MARCH. 

21.  Bark  Mersey   872  162 

APRIL. 

18,  Ship  Invincible   1,770  116 

15,  Hurricane   1,697  120 

18,  Crescent   760  146 

19,  Sarlelle   416  179 

21,  Europe   667  148 

22,  Georgia   488  149 

22,  Eclipse   1,238  108 

MAT. 

1,J.  M.Mayo   666  162 

20,  Seamen's  Bride   668  160 

20,  Mechanic's  Own.   640  160 

22,  Wisconsin   866  126 

26,  Severn   672  182 

28.  Great  Britain   724  133 

29,  Armingo   716  137 

29,  Kensington   494  168 

JUNE. 

24,  Andalusia   771  148 

SO,  Sea  Serpent   1,402  112 

JULY. 

1,  Tornado.   1.802  130 

4,  Staghound   1,634  126 

4,  Sea  Nymph   637  126 

6,  Kate  Hayes.   760  168 

8,  Oxenbridge   627  160 

12,  Eastern  State   818  160 

12,  Ino   896  116 

15,  Gov.  Morton   1,430  124 

19,  Bark  Racehound   499  153 

29,  Ship  White  Squall   1,100  110 

AUGUST. 

2.  Micha<ilJMi9   783  164 

2,JS»h  Kmsm   469  164 

4,  Wp  Hnrriet  Row   607  188 

ll,Or«titaii.    1,181  160 

12,  Vdnca  da  JqiDTilk   627  220 

1 3.  Carol&NF  EHd^   666  1 64 

13.EtDpll»    1,270  186 

13,  BMie  Julia  Ann   872  186 

8EPTBMBBR. 

1.  Ship  North  America  . . .  1,402  162 


Vessels. 

2.  AtaUnta  , 

6,  Flying  Cloud  

7,  Queen  of  the  West  . 
14,  Bark  Fanny  Major. , 
16.  Pathfinder  

28,  Ship  Union  

29,  Kate  Napier  

30,  John  Jay  

80,  N.  B.  Palmer  


1.  Gazelle  

8,  Messenger.  

10.  Antelope   

19,  Columbia  

19,  Racer  

19,  Bark  Kate  Hastings. . 

19,  Southerner.  

20,  Ship  North  Star  

20,  Josephine  

20,  Elisa  Mallory  

20.  Greyhound  

20,  Monterey  

80.  Josiah  Quiucy  

81.  Bark  Greenfield  


NOVEMBEa. 


6,  Ship  Mandarin  

7,  Eureka  

11,  James  Drake  

1 2.  Fanny  Forrester  

12,  George  Law  

12.  Harkaway  

12,  Rubicon  

13,  Erie.  

18,  Albany  

14,  Jamestown  .% . . . 

46,  !?Y^tVLrt:iijii  (if  the  Seas.. 

16,  IJiirk  M^^riiiaid   

16,  Frtid€rick  Warrea  . . . . 

80,SlHpll»T«a.,,*,  

80,Cilfi»fiikFhi^  

80,  IT  MmMk  

80,  Bark  Fenelon.  


DECEMBER. 


i  2.  Ship  Defiance  

i  4,  Tropic  

I  4.  Bark  Allioth.  

!  9.  Ship  Samuel  Rasseli.. 

1  9.  Sea  Witch  

j  9.  Seaman  

1 19,  John  Baring  

1 19.  Warner  

19.  Bark  Comet  

!  20,  Ship  R.  B.  Forbes.  . . . 

22,  Matilda.  

28.  Syren  

:  28,  Bark  Mary  <fe  Jane.. . . 
j  27,  Jeaonette  


Tons.  DajL 

1,805  U2 

1,784  lis 

1.240  155 

2^6  169 

S8l  ISl 

1,012  118 

353  184 

499  2T0 

1,490  ISO 


1,244  1S5 

1,851  12S 

1,187  152 

599  205 

1,700  IS« 

448  151 

888  178 

727  163 

947  146 

649  158 

686  127 

601  215 

472  197 

560  145 


777  115 

1.140  187 

488  162 

624  145 

608  175 

660  1S5 

499  178 

460  141 

408  165 

1.161  125 

2,468  lOS 

660  1S7 

868  179 

711  122 

602  222 

874  162 

893  212 


1.690  159 

612  208 

829  186 

957  119 

907  108 

646  125 

670  249 

600  147 

540  126 

740  128 

410  18* 

1,005  122 

M  51» 
220 
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FEOII  BOSTON. 


JANUAAT. 

Tenels.  Tons.  Days. 

14,  Ship  John  Wade.   650  181 


15,  Flying  Fish  1,606  98 

13,  Hannibal   644  243 


8,  Bark  Zingari   886  148 

8,  Ship  Northern  Lighfc  1,021  109 

24,  Versailles   650  188 

£6,  John  Bertram   1,080  105 


88,  Benjamin  Howard   690  120 

27,  Bark  EUen  Noyes.   417  182 

88,  Ship  Coorier   1,025  108 

MAT. 

9,  Oxnard   596  150 

15,  Amazon   669  148 

88,  Hoogly   1,804  128 

JUNE. 

80,  Vietory   691  188 

JULY. 

8,  Bark  G.  K  Webster   854  218 

8,  Ship  Roeback.   816  152 

4,  Bark  Ala   462  155 

4,  Argonaut   575  138 

81,  Bark  Wallace.   300  168 

81,  Ship  Samuel  Appleton...  787  148 

81,  Oxford   750  177 


Vessels. 
30,  Antelope 


Tons.  Dayr. 
507  160 


2,  Horsburgh   642  128 

6,  Fiavio   687  167 

6,  T.  B.  Wales.   669  144 

12,  Ifaiah  Crowell   622  172 

13,  Staffordshire   1,817  101 

13,  R.C.  Wmthrop.   781  188 

17,  Shooting  Star   908  105 

17,  Hamilton.   898  170 


1,  Beverly                          676  144 

16,  Lady  Franklin                  463  180 

18,  Brig  F.  Copeland  <k  Co  . .     94  158 

19,  Ship  Witch  of  the  Wave..  1,499  116 

19.  Mary  MerrUL                    424  179 

20,  Samoset                          784  148 

20,  John  Quincy  Adams            675  170 

20,  Hippc^riffe                       671  166 

81,  Ellen  Foster  1,001  152 

NOYSMBKR. 

2,  Oohota.                           690  187 

23,  Alesto                             420  296 

27,  Winged  Arrow                1,052  118 

28,  Southern  Cross                  950  158 

DKOEMBBm. 

1,  Onward                           864  120 

2,  Carthage                         426  158 

8,  Polynesia,  1,176  141 

24,  Buena  Vista                     547  152 


VesMls. 

JANUARY. 

15,  Ship  Helen  A  Miller   610 

FSRUARY. 

26,  Bark  K  H.  Chapin   485 

APRIL. 

2,  Kensington   218 


FROM  BALTDfORR. 

Tons.  Days.  ^  Vessels. 

8,  Bark  Francis  Patridge  . 

199  OOTOBKR. 

31,  Maria  

221  MOYKMBRR. 

18,  Brig        Pinckney.. . . 


126 


FROM  PmLADRLPHlA. 

Vessels; 

February  18,  Bark  Huntington  (San  Diego). .  • . . 

March        4,  Ship  Thomas  Watson  

August     24,  Bark  Asa  Packer  , 

September  30,  Ship  S.  S.  Bishop  , 

October    18,  Canoca  , 

**       19,  Venice  , 

21,  Steam- Schooner  Mary  Ann  


Tons. 

385 
348 
400 
595 
461 
550 
100 


Tons.  Dajri. 
264  160 


274  122 
194  227 


No.  of  dajsi 

160 
116 
164 
122 
168 
176 
260 


FROM  RIOmCOND. 


March    22,  Ship  Reindeer  . 

April     14,  Qentoo  

October  16,  GeneYa  < 


  800 

  747 

  460 

FROM  FRANKFORT,  XAIinE* 

September  7,  Bark  J.  W.  Paige   199 

VOL.  xzvin. — HO.  V.  40 


149 

126 
208 


166 
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FROM  NKW  LONDOir. 

September  28,  Schooner  Resolute   136  185 

It  will  be  eeeo  b^  the  foregoiDg  table,  that  there  arrived  at  San  Frandao)^  from 
Eastern  domestic  ports,  in  1852,  132  ships,  28  barks  and  4  brigs  aod  sofaooiitn^totil 
164  vessels.   Amoont  of  tonoag)  124,650  tons;  average  length  of  passage  151  dsjs. 

Of  these  vessels  47  were  from  Boston,  with  an  aggregate  toDoagv  of  34,241  tons, 
the  average  length  of  passage  being  148^  days ;  99  from  New  York,  the  toooige  of 
which  was  83,889  toas,  knd  the  average  length  of  passage  about  160  dajs ;  7  from 
Philadelphia,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,889  tons,  the  average  length  of  passage  being  tboot 
161  days  ;  6  from  Baltimore,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,890  tons,  average  length  of  ptaiige 
179  days;  from  Richmond  3  vessels,  2,007  tons;  and  one  eadi  from  Fraokiort, MtiDe 
and  New  London. 

The  arrivals  during  the  different  months  of  the  year  were  as  follows 

January — 6  ships,  tonnage  5,941,  average  passage  140  days.  All  aasortad  CiigoM^ 
with  but  little  coal,  cement,  bricks,  or  lumber. 

February — 6  ships,  2  barks,  8,238  tons,  average  passage  145^  days.  Aboot  one 
million  feet  lumber  and  oonuderable  cement,  with  some  coal  One  r^isel  with  go?- 
emment  stores. 

March — 5  ships,  2  barks;  4,557  tons,  average  passage  132  daya  A  large  qatatitj 
of  lumber,  bricks,  coal,  cement,  and  iron,  with  but  little  general  cargo.  One  Tcasel 
loaded  with  flour. 

April — 10  ships,  3  barks ;  10,267  tons,  average  passage  137^  days.  Three  of  then 
vessels  were  loaded  with  flour,  and  four  mostly  with  coal.  The  remainder  had  much 
coal,  iron,  cement,  lumber,  etc.,  so  that  the  quantity  of  general  assorted  merchandise 
was  small  for  the  number  of  ships. 

May — 11  ships;  7,695  tons,  average  passage  149  days.  Seven  of  these  veeself 
were  mostly  loaded  with  coal,  lumber,  grain,  nour,  and  iron ;  only  four  had  modi  is- 
aorted  groceries. 

June — 3  ships;  2,864  tons,  average  passage  129  days. 

July — 14  ships,  4  barks ;  14,489  tons,  average  passage  146}  days.  The  propovtioQ 
of  assorted  groceries  to  general  cargo  received  this  month,  was  small ;  baiter  was  the 
only  article  which  arrived  in  excess. 

August — 14  ships,  3  barks ;  12,424  tons,  average  passage  14H  days.  Five  of  the 
vessels  arriving  this  month  brought  no  assorted  cargo,  the  other  twelve  had  a  fur  as- 
sortment of  general  groceries. 

September — 9  ships,  3  barks,  1  schooner;  10,622  tons,  average  passage  156}dsj& 
Of  the  arrivals  this  month,  seven  vessels  brought  mostly  passengers,  lumber,  coal,  etc 

October — 22  ships,  4  barks,  1  brig,  one  schooner ;  19,441  tons,  average  passage  IM 
days. 

November — 18  ships,  3  barks,  1  brig;  15,877  tons,  average  passage  161  daya 
December — 14  ship)*,  4  barks ;  12,285  tons,  average  passage  1&8|  days. 
The  steamships  which  arrived  from  New  York  during  the  year,  are  not  indodedio 
the  above  statement. 
The  following  are  the  twelve  shortest  passages  of  the  year : — 
Name.  From.  Date  of  airival.  NobOfd^ 

Sword  Fish  New  York  February    10. . .  9i 

Flying  Fish  Bostoa  February    16...  9i 

Staffordshire   «   August      18...  101 

Severeign  of  the  Seas  ^  New  York  November  16...  IW 

Comet   «   January     13...  IW 

Wild  Pigeon   **   January     28...  IW 

John  Bertram  Boston  March       26...  105 

Shooting  Star   «   August      17...  10* 

Celestial  New  York   .February    17. . .  lOT 

Courier  Boston  April        28 . . .  108 

Eclipse  New  York  Awil        22. . .  108 

Sea  Witch   «   December    9 . . .  10* 

SuWoined  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  sailed  frwn  the 
Umted  Sutea  for  California,  each  month  since  the  discovery  of  gold 
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1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

18il. 

8S 

82 

26 

14 

64 

88 

11 

20 

68 

109 

18 

24 

21 

69 

8 

16 

28 

88 

4 

28 

84 

82 

5 

28 

42 

25 

6 

16 

60 

26 

4 

27 

40 

28 

4 

81 

H 

87 

10 

84 

106 

41 

14 

26 

89 

21 

11 

MaL  

678 

686 

121 

•262 

LAKE  IMPORTS  AT  BUFFALO  IV  1852. 

oUowing  table  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  hj  the  Lakes,  for  the  season 
,  is  derired  from  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiter : — 


IMPORTS  AT  BUFFALO  BT  LAKE  IN  1852. 


Quantitj.  Value. 

 bbk.  1,299,618  |5,847,808 

  60,689  1,031,378 

  76,679  766,790 

  79,806  798,060 

  81,659  815,590 

  7,686  76,860 

  6,814  64,412 

  14,522  868,050 

Ties.                 1,176  11,760 

  7,577  227,810 

  5,099  16,297 

  96,452  242.892 

 rolls      7,155  178,875 

xnh...  bales      6,420  65,040 

 tons        439  21,«00 

robes.,  bales          80  4,000 

 pigs     31,916  119,205 

 bush.  5,649,778  4,994,800 

  5,186,231  3,082,047 

  2,596,231  1,141,341 

  497,918  298,747 

  112,271  78,589 


Articles. 

Butter  lbs. 

Lard  

Tallow  

Bacon  

Lumber  feet 

Staves   

Wool  bales 

Hemp  

Flax  

Cattle  

Sheep  

Horses.  

Live  hogs  

Dressed  hogs  

PelU  bales 

Furs  

Cotton  

Coal  tons 

Iron  

Tobacco  hhds. 

Tobacco  . . .  .boxes 
Sundries  


Quantity. 

8,989,917 
7.164,672 
1,014.686 
9,796,590 
72,887,256 
12,998,614 
46,172 
8,598 
789 
15,926 
16,590 
1,648 
111,228 
17,074 
6,218 
1,685 
77 
84,666 
4,848 
6,620 
7,726 


Vslne. 

1718,184 
716,467 
101,468 
881,694 
8,680,470 
8,899,584 
8,842,728 
71,960 
11,886 
796,800 
41,876 
164,800 
1,112,280 
280,930 
185,825 
281,785 
2,210 
188,660 
165,186 
464,060 
198,876 
8,000,000 


tal  value  $46,265,922 

tal  value,  1851   81,889,951 


Increase   118,875,971 


BRITISH  A5D  FOREIGN  SHIPPIIVO. 

»nt  return  made  to  the  British  Parliament  furnishes  the  declared  value  of  the 
of  British  produce,  and  also  the  employment  of  British  and  foreign  shipping, 
i  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1822  to  1851  inclusive.  Within  that  period  the 
of  British  exports  has  been  doubled ;  but  this  increase  has  taken  place  entire- 
I  1832,  up  to  which  date  there  has  been  no  sustained  improvement  for  ten 
The  table  also  shows,  at  a  ghmce  the  effects  of  the  banldog  and  oommereial 
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cl«preB8ion  of  1826, 18SY,  and  1848.  Within  the  same  period  the  increase  in  the  em- 
ployment of  British  shipping  has  been  still  more  remarkable  than  the  growth  of  ex- 
ports, the  total  amount  of  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  having  been 
three  times  as  Urge  last  ^ear  as  in  1822.  The  augmentation  in  foreign  tonnage  laiei 
the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  is  exhibited  in  a  still  greater  ratio ;  but  this  dispio- 
portionate  movement  will  be  reversed  in  the  returns  for  1862. 


COMMERCE  OF  SA5DUSKT. 

From  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Sandusky,  and  other 
places  in  that  district,  published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Commercial  Regitttr^  (a  meet 
ably  conducted  daily,)  the  Cineinnati  Price  Current  compiles  the  following  statistici, 
which  show  a  large  increase  in  the  business,  as  compared  with  1861.  Toledo  has  also 
largely  increased,  but  the  excess  in  the  value  of  the  Commerce  of  Sandusky  for  the 
year  1862,  over  that  of  Toledo,  is  $2,381,947. 

The  total  imports  of  Sandusky,  as  shown  by  the  coUectoi^s  statement,  were  in— 

1862    140,896,086 

1861    18,917,664 

Increase   $26,978,121 

XXPOBTa. 

1862   \   118,789,814 

1861    4,766,729 

Increase   $14,034,086 

TOTAL  coiacxacx. 

1862    $69,686,899 

1861    18,678,298 

Increase  (220  per  cent)   $41,012,606 

The  total  imports  of  other  ports  in  the  district,  were  in — 

1862    $4,176,821 

1861   1,411,918 

Increase   $2,764,408 

SXFOBTB. 

1862    $1,287,267 

1851    1,160,168 

Increase   $77,114 

TOTAL  COMMKECX  OF  OTHXK  PORTS. 

1862    $6,418,688 

1861    2,672,071 

Increase  (110  per  cent)   $2,841,617 

TOTAL  CX)MMXaCK  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

1862    $66,099,487 

1861    21,246,864 

Increase  (206  per  cent)   $43,864,128 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  exhibit  of  the .  Commerce  of  Sandusky  for  the  year 
1861,  did  not  include  money  paduges  by  express,  which  are  included  in  the  correDt 
•UUment  for  1862.  ^ 

It  will  abo  be  teen  bj  a  compariNii  with  Om  ■taftement  of  1861,  thai  tbcfa  hif 
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beea  a  large  increase  in  1862,  in  the  nnmber  of  marine  arriTals  and  departures.  In 


1852,  the  arrivals  at  thb  port  are  set  down  at   8,242 

Ditto  in  1861   1,«98 

Increase   1,244 

Departures  in  1862    8.260 

"         1851   l.««0 

Increase   1,260 

Total  arrivals  and  departures  in  1852   6,492 

"         «         «           1861   8,998 

Increase  in  1862   2,494 


THE  PACIFIC  WHALING  BUSIHESS. 

The  Polynetian  gives  a  complete  report  of  this  year's  whaling  operations,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  ascertained  at  that  great  whaleman*s  head  quarters. 

The  number  of  whale  ships  that  have  visited  the  Islands  this  fall  is  276,  and  the 
total  amount  of  oil  and  bone  in  the  same  is  17,247  barrels  sperm  oil,  421,686  barrels 
whale  oil,  and  5,867,737  lbs.  of  bone.  The  average  catchings  during  the  season  have 
been  1,244  barrels  whale  oil,  and  15,816  lbs.  bone  to  each  ship.  The  amount  of  oil 
which  had  been  sent  home  between  tbs  6th  November  and  December  Ist,  was 
148,523  bhls.  sperm,  3,048,817  bbls.  whale,  and  2,602,918  lbs.  bone,  all  of  which  was 
shipped  on  fifteen  vessels,  seven  of  which  cleared  for  New  Bedford,  two  for  New 
York,  three  for  New  London,  one  for  Warren,  one  for  Stonington,  and  one  for  Fal- 
mouth. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  275  ships  which  have  touched  at  the  Islands  this  sea- 
son, together  with  their  outfits  at  140,000  each,  we  find  the  total  value  of  the  fleet 


to  be.   111,000,000  00 

643,280  gallons  of  sperm  oil  at  80  cts.  per  gallon  is  r  484,624  00 

18,27 9,897  gallons  of  whale  oil  at  60  cts.  per  gallon  is   6,649,944  50 

6,357,737  lbs.  bone  at  26  cts.  per  pound  is   1,839,444  35 


Total  value  of  vessels  and  cargo   119,414,016  84 


The  number  of  seamen  attached  to  these  276  ships  is  probably  six  or  eight  thous- 
and. 

The  national  character  of  these  ships  ia  as  folbws:  American  268;  French  10; 
Bremen  4  ;  English,  Chilean,  and  Hawaiian,  each  one. 

The  above  facts  show  the  value  and  business  only  of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific 
whaling  fleet,  which  has  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  last  few  months. 
There  are  over  15,000  American  seamen,  and  650  ships,  at  present  engaged  in  the 
Pacific  fisheries,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  countrymen  have  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade.  Not  more  than  about  one-half  of  the  whale  oil  produced  by 
them  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  other  half  is  exported  to 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  is  principally  consumed  in  the  States  of  Germany. 


COMMERCE  OF  EGYPT. 

From  the  Paris,  (France,)  Constitutionalist  wo  derive  the  following  official  state- 
ment of  the  Exports  from  Egypt  during  the  eleven  years  firom  1841  to  1851.  Value 
in  Egyptian  Piasters : — 


1841, 
1842 
184S 
1844 


198,270,150  I 
180,446,600  I 
191,538.400  I 
167,868,460  | 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


186,782,290 
187,311,080 
301,843.600 
167,266,646 


1849 

1860. 
1861, 


208,066,232 
816,367,860 
826,804,695 


These  returns  show  that  the  foreign  Commerce  of  Egypt  has  increased  considerably 
from  1849  to  1861,  under  the  govemment  of  the  present  Viceroy.  This  progress  is 
due  principally  to  the  system  of  govemmenl  which  has  prevailed  siooe  the  oeath  of 
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Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  not  comjdetely  ddveloped  until  it  was  undertaken  bgr  the  pret- 
«Dt  government 

Duriog  the  period  above  named,  the  imports  into  that  country  increased  horn  187 
tnillioDB  of  piasters  per  annum,  to  230milbons  in  value.  The  navigation  retonnihow 
that  British  shipping  occupies  the  first  place  in  Egyptian  Commerce,  the  Horth  taa» 
next,  Austria  the  tlurd,  and  France  the  fourth. 


TRADE  A5D  COMSIERCE  OF  PROVIDEVCE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Piroi> 
dence,  Rhode  £land,  for  the  years  1848  to  1852,  inclusive,  have  heen  prepared  from 
the  records  and  papers  in  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  the  District,  by  James  Shiw, 
Deputy  Collector. 

Number  of  vessels  arrived — 

Year. 

1848  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  


Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Year. 

Coastwiae. 

8,941 

80 

8S 

4,104 

68 

1849  

64 

4,295 
4,667 

50 

86 

64 

70 

4,608 

85 

1852  

68 

Total. 


44,220  6(8 


Year. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 

1852. 


DomeeCiepfe- 

MerebaDdiao  Imported  Crom 

dnee  Bxportad 

Foreign  countries. 

toFonign 

coantriefl. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Value. 

1162.494 

125,925  86 

$84,404 

888,925 

78,687  05 

141,781 

168.896 

40,709  66 

101,501 

189,874 

47,008  27 

78,588 

884,841 

46,418  81 

117,708 

158,791 

89,187  65 

71,008 

250,594 

81,579  00 

61,919 

214,868 

46,805  85 

81,428 

182,672 

89,110  75 
88,489  45 

50,823 

175,220 

41,576 

12,222,170 

1428,860  85 

1825,220 

Quantity  of  a  few  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  imported  coastwise  : — 


Year. 

1843  

1844  

1845  , 

1846  

1847  , 

1848  

1849  

1850  

1851  

1852   100,878 


Cotton. 

Flour. 

Grain. 

toaa. 

CSiL 

iMdes. 

bbU. 

baah. 

toil. 

51,713 

95,482 

679.447 

Noaec*t 

48,781 

62,016 

97,144 

859.260 

54,109 

44,865 

81,170 

795,508 

« 

69,400 

60,047 

95,399 

787,262 

w 

61,661 

70,700 

96,889 

622,850 

788 

76,611 

78,920 

118,188 

844,697 

587 

70,408 

77,567 

134.724 

8^8,983 

1,263 

92,996 

68,258 

125,840 

724,932 

991 

86.440 

69.880 

116,045 

798,809 

631 

107,614 

100,878 

144,980 

885,988 

587 

184,191 

683.844 

1,099,761 

7,797.181 

4,842 

797,008 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  coastwise  business  of  Pawtucket,  which  i 
through  the  harbor,  and  whidi  amounted,  in  the  year  1852,  to  141  ressels  aroTedt 
with  12,798  tons  of  coal,  lumber,^ 

The  principal  articles  of  Foreign  merchandise  now  imported,  are  molasses,  npff 
coal,  salt,  and  iron,  and  occasionally  a  cargo  from  Africa,  consisting  of  ivory,  gon^ 
tortoise  shell,  cloves,  dates,  Ac 

Tbe  total  amount  of  reveone  ooUccfeed  at  this  port*  from  the  year  1^90  to  186f,ii* 
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TOmGB  AT  SEW  TQRK  FROM  FOREIGBT  PORTS. 

•nblish  below  a  carefully  prepared  tabular  statement  of  the  toonage  which  has 
at  this  port  firom  foreign  countries  for  each  calendar  year  from  1821  to  1852t 
lnuTe. 

TONNAGE  AT  NEW  TOBK  FBOX  rORSiaN  POETS. 


No.  of 

Ainerioui* 

Foreign. 

Total 

anlTala. 

tOIM. 

tons. 

912 

156,728 

16,240 

171,963 

l.n« 

208,082i 

28,7071 

226,7901 

1,217 

208,808 

22,481 

926,789 

1,864 

286,080f 

19,689 
20.6641 

252,7691 

1,486 
1,889 

269/»24i 

280,1791 

246,174i 

28,8221 

274,9971 

1^14 

255,276 

87.5961 

292.8721 

1,277 

286,808i 

89,3681 

275,677 

1,810 

265,6911 

25,8201 

281,518 

1,489 

280,918 

83,7971 

814,7151 

1,684 
1,808 

274,2371 

62,772 

887,0091 

296,2931 

106,425 

401,7181 

1,926 

820,0881 

110,835 

480,9181 

1,982 

862,2261 

96,6791 

444,9041 

2,044 

873,465 

90,999 

464,464 

2.285 

407,0961 

149,6841 

666,780 

2,071 

868,0111 

171,3601 

639,3721 

1,790 

877,6631 
422,3401 

91,3261 

468,8901 

2,169 

142,9861 

666.8361 

1,963 

409,468 

118,136 

627,694 

2,118 

423,9621  . 

125,073^ 

549,0261 

1,962 
1,832 

406,6231 

146,6911 

666,3151 

386,1241 

106,3701 

491,4961 

8,208 

488.0741 

166,2981 

593,3731 

2.144 

472.4911 

140,8681 

618,360 

2,292 
8,147 

496,761 

186,404 

682,165 

606,4821 

883,687 

989,0191 

8,060 

667.7941 

867,8211 

1,026,1161 

8,227 

784,0081 

414,096 

1,148,1041 

8,848 

807,6801 

441,7661 

1,249,837 

8,840 

1,144,485 

479,6661 

1,624,0511 

8,847 

1,281,961 

478,087 

1.709,988 

iddition  of  a  large  number  of  American  ships  to  our  California  fleet,  and  the 
.  fur  vessels  at  our  southern  ports,  have  limited  the  increase  exclusively  to 
tonna^ 

>ecomug  each  year  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  exhibit  of  our 
se  commerce.  The  law  exonerates  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  from  enter- 
learing  at  the  custom-house,  unless  they  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled  spirits 
d ;  and  the  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  thus  employed,  which  make 
ord  of  their  arrival  or  departure,  is  each  year  lessening.  Few  vessels  arrive 
Be  with  foreign  ^ooda,  and  thus  the  record  of  clearances  gives  a  better  index 
mnage  engaged  in  this  trade,  although  this  is  far  from  including  the  whole 
''e  annex  a  comparison  for  four  years : — 


ENTEEED  COASTWISE. 


No.  Of  veaiels. 
1,855 
1,928 
1,768 
1,766 


Tons. 
424,976 
489,8961 
466,642 
497,840 


OLEAEED  COASTWISE. 

No.  ofreneto.  Tons. 
8,994  896.689 

4,719  1,020,070 

4,808  1,214,942 

4,680  1,178,762 


probable  that  more  vessels  arrived  and  departed  coastwise  during  the  year 
any  former  year,  althoogh  the  record  shows  a  slight  deidiDe. 
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Commercial  Statiities. 


TRADE  A5D  COMMERCE  OF  DUBUQUE. 

G.  R.  WssT  has  furaished  for  publication  the  aoDezed  itatiatical  infonnaiioD  m  rd*- 
tioD  to  the  Commerce,  Trade,  Population,  <bc,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  the  jear  1852 : 

IMPOBTS  OF  DUBUQUX  IN  1662. 


Tonnage.  Caib  Val. 

Dry  Goods   1,700  |660,000 

Groceries   2,840  488.000 

Crockfry  and  glass. . .  280  4,600 

Boots  and  shoes   50  24,400 

Hats  and  caps   |  8,600 

Iron,  steel,  and  nails. .  1,600  108,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery  460  62,000 

Sheet  iron   40  6,400 

Tin  plate  and  copper.  18  2,620 

Stores   120  14,400 

Steam  engines  &  mach.  680  1 86,000 

French  mill  stones...  16  8,000 

Grindstones   6  600 

Lead  pipe   6  960 

Paints  and  oils   8  8,800 

Drugs  and  medicines .  28  16,200 

Dye  stuflfe   2  800 

Books  and  stationery.  100  21,820 


ToiiBt8t.GMkTiI. 

Musical  instruments. .  2  2,200 

Rope  and  cordage  ...  30  f  ,000 

Hemp   2  160 

Oakum   8  450 

Salt   200  8,000 

Gunny  bags   18|  S,250 

Feathers   i  800 

Liquors   400  24,000 

Leather  and  saddlery.  28  16,800 

Wagons,  carriages,  etc.  9  6,?00 

Pine  lumb.  <fe  shingles.  7,000  112,000 

Cabinet  furniture. ...  20  2,500 

Square  timber   2,000  5,000 

Wood,  (8,210  cords)..  4,816  f,6S0 

Green  fruito   260  4,000 

Grass    garden  seeds.  8^  800 

Potatoes  and  onions. .  60  SOO 

Emigrants'  furniture  .  1,220  18,200 


Total  amount  for  1862   28,926  11,670,590 

«     1861   20,662  1,175,207 

Increase  for  1862   S,268  $495,188 

xzroRTS  OFvDUBUQni  iif  1862. 

Tonnage.  Cash  Val.  ^  Tosmago.  CtA  VaL 

Lead,  (116,000  pigs)  .  8,700     $848,000 ,  Live  hogs,  (60)   4i  240 

Pork,  (1,000  bbls.)  ...     800        16,000  Wagons,  (42    10  2,520 

Flour,  (3,000  bbls.) ...     824        1 2,000  I  Plows,  (80)   2  8,000 

Bacon,  (32,000  lbs.)  . .       16         8,200 '  Dry  goods   800  138,114 

Lard,  (12,000  lbs.)  ...        6           660 1  Groceries   2,600  52,005 

Barley,  (2,000  bu.) .. .       18           600  Hardware   80  5,000 

Corn,  (4,200  bu.)             117  1,260  |  Iron,  steel  and  nails. .  200  16,000 

OaU,  (8,000  bu.)             140  2,000  I  Glass,  sash  and  doors.  20  2^00 

Dry  hides,  (1 8,000  lbs.)      27  4,820  j  Liquors,  (800  bbls.)  . .  60  8,500 

Furs  and  skins,  (1 ,000)        1  8,000  Lime,  (2,600  bbl8.( ...  260  2,250 

Horned  cattle,  (120). .        8  2,400  Butter,  eggs  A  poultry  8  4,680 

Horses, (80)                     4  6,400  Household  furniture..  100  5,125 

Sheep,  (800)                    71  460'     • 

Total  amount  for  1852   1 8,284  8629,140 

"      1851   4,287  281,255 

Increase  for  1862   8,997  $895,901 

Which  is  equal  to  1 32  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  at  Dubuque  this  season  is  41 7 :  that  of  1851, 551, 
making  an  increase  of  67  over  last  year.  The  number  of  departures  is  418,  that  of 
last  year  822 ;  showing  an  increase  of  68  in  favor  of  1862.  The  steamer  LamtrtiM 
arrived  at  our  levee  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  being  the  first  arrival  of  the  seaaao, 
and  was  also  the  last  boat  up— arriving  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  taking  her  de- 
parture hence  for  Montrose  on  the  4th  day  of  December.  She  brought  up  on  her  list 
trip  a  large  cargo  of  assorted  merchandise  for  our  city. 

Our  river  froze  over  this  season  eight  inches  above  low  water  mark.  Kavigiti« 
closed  early.  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise,  destined  for  this  nortliem  and  wtftr 
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€rn  country  was  in  consec^uence  lodged  below,  and  stored  for  the  winter.  Consider- 
able freight  has  been  received  at  this  place  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  by  way  of  Chicago 
aod  Rockfurd,  UU  since  the  close  of  navigation,  destined  for  St.  Paul,  and  other  points 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  trade  would  no  doubt  become  immense  in  a  short  time  after  the  Central  and 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroads  are  completed  from  Dubuque  east  to  Lake 
Hichigan.  The  Central  Road  is  now  commenced  opposite  Dubuque,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands  are  at  work.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
coming  year  a  train  of  cars  will  leave  Dubuque,  at  the  Mississippi,  for  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  average  freight  on  the  above  importations  from  St  Louis  this  year,  will  not  fall 
fiff  short  of  60  per  cent  per  100  lbs.;  making  a  sum  total  of  $28,689  60,  which  is 
equal  to  20  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year.  And  this  increase  is  owing  to  the  exceed- 
iog  low  water  during  the  latter  part  of  the  navigable  season. 

On  exports  it  has  operated  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  in  consequence  but  little  sup- 
pling has  been  done.  It  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  those  who  navigate  the 
Western  rivers,  that  since  July  last,  it  has  been  a  season  of  unprecedented  low  water, 
obstructing  navigation  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  consequence  of  which  many  of 
oar  first  class  steamers  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  trade;  consequently 
freight  on  both  imports  and  exports  ranged  very  high;  and  the  result  was,  our  antici- 

ELtions  in  the  spring,  with  regard  to  the  commerce,  etc,  were  not  fully  realized, 
owever,  in  the  face  of  all  these  disadvantages  there  has  been  a  very  flattering  in- 
crease in  the  business  of  our  place  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  confidently  looking 
ibrward  to  a  much  larger  increase  the  present  one,  for  a  much  larger  amount  of  busi- 
nara,  I  think,  must  necessarily  be  done. 

The  average  crops  in  Iowa  for  the  past  year  have  been  good.  A  good  grain  crop 
has  been  fully  realized  by  the  farmers  in  Northern  Iowa ;  and  large  Quantities  must 
necessarily  seek  some  market  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  early  opening  of  navigation  in 
1863. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  past  year  ranged  from  50a  to  60c. ;  corn 
25  a  28c ;  oats,  18  to  20c;  barley.  30  to  32c.;  Timothy  seed,  from  |2  to  |2  60;  clo- 
yer,  $7 ;  flax  seed,  81 ;  white  beans  |8,  but  now  can  be  bought  for  |1 ;  potatoes,  60 
to  65c.;  onions,  50  to  60c. ;  mess  pork,  |16  to  |18  per  bbl.;  smoked  hams,  8  to  10c. ; 
ahoulders,  7  to  8c.;  ribs  and  sides;  8  to  10c:  lard,  10c;  butter,  12^  to  16c.;  cheese, 
10  to  12ic;  eggs,  10  to  12c 

Pork  is  coming  in  freely.  About  6,000  hogs  have  been  already  purchased  in  this 
ci^  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  average  price  has  ranged  from  5  to  5^c.  per  lb. ; 
a  few  choice  lots  have  been  sold  at  6f  and  6c ;  the  present  market  is  firm  at  5^c. 
The  hog  crop  for  the  past  year  has  been  exceedingly  good,  and  over  that  of  1851  has 
increased  some  100  per  cent  About  two* thirds  of  this  crop  has  abready  come  in.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  market  will  remain  firm,  at  the  present  price, 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and,  if  any  thing,  will  range  higher,  as  there  are 
several  buyers  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  great. 

The  population  of  Dubuque,  at  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  nearly  a  year  since, 
was  about  6,000.  It  now  numbers,  including  the  newly  proposed  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  nearly  7,000.  One  hundred  new  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  have  been  erect- 
ed during  the  past  year.  Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  commenced,  and 
oar  streets  are  being  rapidly  graded  and  paved,  and  a  number  of  sewers  and  culverts 
being  built 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  our  harbor  and 
leiree ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  will  be  completed  early  in  the  spring, 
"which  will  add  greatly  to  our  prospects  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  location  of  Dubaque,  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
Father  of  Waters — its  extensive  and  unrivalled  back  country,  with  its  rich  and  fertile 
toil,  abounding  in  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead,  and  beds  of  coal  and  plaster;  its  con- 
templated railroads,  some  of  which  have  Iteen  already  commenced,  terminating  as 
they  will  do,  without  a  doubt,  at  our  city,  making  it  the  great  central  point  of  trade 
for  miles  around.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dubuque,  at  no  far  distant  day, 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporiums  of  the  Northwest. 

O.  R.  WE  8T. 


6S4  Nautical  Intelligence. 

TRADE  BETWSEJV  Tflfi  UNITED  STATES  AHD  BELCmSL 

During  the  year  1850,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium  UMraBUd 
to  $7,227,000.  The  value  of  goods  sent  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States  £reci 
was  18,263,000.  It  is  important,  however,  to  state  that  a  large  amouDt  of  Beleiaa 
manufactures  are  exported  from  France  and  England,  and  also,  that  hj  waj  of  Bof- 
land,  Belgium  receives  a  large  amount  of  raw  material  and  produce,  wmch  in  fheyw 
we  refer  to  was  as  follows : — 

Raw  material   $6,820,800 

Produce    2,169,400  makiiig  $8,480,MD 

To  which  add  the  direct  importation  of  the  United  States  ot   7,227,000 

And  you  have  the  large  sum  of.   $15,7C7,000 

The  Minister  thinks  the  postage  will  amount  to  $60,000  per  aonoiDs  He  also  tUnb 
that  if  annual  fairs  were  held  in  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  similar  to  those  in  GermiDj, 
a  large  business  in  the  South  and  West  would  spring  up. 
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LATITUDE  AIVD  LONGITUDE  OF  POINTS  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF  JUAN  DB  nJCA< 

CoAiT  Survey  OmcB,  March  19>  ISl 

Sir  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  latitudes  and  loogitndes  of  poioti 
in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Territory  of  Washington,  from  observations  made  ly 
Assistant  George  Davidson,  and  computed  in  this  office. 

The  latitude  of  Scarboro*  Harbor  depends  on  an  extensive  series  of  obsartlioo*, 
and  that  of  False  Dungeness  and  of  Point  Hudson  on  preliminary  obeervatiooB,  and 
are  probably  correct  to  the  nearest  second  of  arc.  ^ 

The  longitude  of  Scarboro'  Harbor  depends  on  thirty  moon  culminattons,  comparw 
with  corresponding  observations  at  Greenwich ;  that  of  False  Dungeness  Bay «» 
Point  Hudson,  on  differences  by  six  chronometers  from  Scarboro'  Harbor. 

Longitude  west  of  Greeiwkk. 
C.  8.  Station  at  Latitude.  In  time.  In  arc 

Scarboro*  Harbor   48^  21'  49"     8    18   28.8       124<>  jr  ir 

False  Dungeness  Bay   48   07    62      8    18   49.4      128  27  tl 

Point  Hudson   48    07    08      8    1  0   68.2       122  44  U 

I  would  respectfully  request  authority  to  publish  the  above. 

Very  respectfully  yonra,  Ac, 
A.  D.  BACHE, 

Hon.  Jakbs  Gcthrxx,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

OFFICIAL. 

DspARTKBirr  OF  STATBfWAaHiiroTOK,  April,  I8SS. 
The  following  notice  to  mariners,  received  from  the  United  States  Consal  at  Looto 
of  a  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Harbor  at  Naples,  is  published  ibr  geaeialii* 
formation: — 

LIGHT  AT  THE  EMTBAyCB  OF  THE  NEW  HARBOR  AT  NAPLES. 

IIvoaooaAPBio  Oppicb,  Adkiraltt,  Fsbraarj  7tk,  19^ 
The  Neapolitan  Government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  first  of  November  iMt  4 
new  small  tight  was  established  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  Southern  Pier,  wM 
forms  the  Porto  Militare  at  Naples.  It  is  a  Fized  Light,  but  varied  by  flashes,  at  is- 
tervali,  of  three  minutes.  It  stands  86  feet  above  t£e  mean  kvel  of  the  tea,  w^j* 
▼iMble  10  milea  in  fine  weather. 


NiiuHeal  InteUism!€.  63S 

Idclit  b€8ra  B.  f  E.  magnetic,  and  250  fkthoms  distant,  ft-om  the  Gran  Faro,  or 
pAl  Light,  which  is  placed  on  the  elbow  of  the  adjacent  pier  of  the  Porto  Mer- 
t,  mnd  which  revoWes  with  flashes  every  two  minutes.  Moreover  the  new  Light 
S.  by  W.  ^  296  fathoms,  from  the  small  Fixed  Red  Light  standing  on  the 
!  the  Mercantile  Pier. 

»  entrance  of  the  Porto  Militare  faces  the  E.  N.  K,  and  lies  between  the  two 
entioned  Lights  and  the  new  one,  and  is  about  220  &thoms  wide;  to  enter, 
ore,  by  night,  keep  the  new  light  on  the  port  or  left  side,  and  not  at  a  less  dis- 
tlum  20  fathoms,  m  order  to  avoid  the  shallow  that  projects  from  the  pier-head 
eastward ;  and  when  the  light  bears  W.  i  S.  the  vessel  should  promptly  haul 
he  westwskrd. 

ersas,  to  enter  the  Porto  MercafUile,  a  vessel  must  keep  the  two  bright  Lights 
westward;  and  steer  so  as  to  be  able  to  haul  round  the  Red  Ligbi  into  the 
r,  where  she  should  be  prepared  to  anchor  veiy  quickly,  on  account  of  its  nar- 
Dtrance. 


HOLYHEAD  PILOTAGE  REOUUTiONS. 

>  Carnarvon  Herald  states  that  the  Sub-commiraioners  of  Pilotage  for  the  dis- 
»f  Holyhead  have  given  notice  that  a  new  scale  of  pilotage  from  their  district* 
▼ed  by  the  Trinity  Board,  and  assimilating  the  pilotage  for  both  the  new  and 
irfoors,  has  been  issued  to  the  jiilots  of  Holyhead,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st 
It  is  as  foDowB : — 


Teasels  not  exceeding  per  register  60  tons   £0   ^  6 

Szeeeding  60  tons,  not  exceeding  100   010  6 

100      «          "       200   1    1  0 

"      200      "          •«       800     1  11  6 

800      "          «       400   1  16  9 

•*      400      «          «*       600   2    2  0 

*      600      "          «       6C0   2   7  8 

«      600      "          •*       700   2  12  6 

«      700      "          «*       800   2  17  0 

•«      800      "          **     .  900   8    8  0 

"      900      "          «*     1,000   8  10  0 


1,000,  seven  thillmgB  for  each  100  tons. 

ri  not  having  British  registers  are  to  pay  one-fourth  more  than  ships  having 
registers,  except  when  such  first  first-mentioned  ships  shall,  by  any  order  oi 
ifajesty's  Most  Honorable  Prinr  Ck>uncil,  be  privileged  to  enter  the  |>orts  of  this 
lom,  upon  paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  British  ships,  in 
1  case  such  ships  and  vessels  not  having  British  registers  shall  pay  the  like  rates 
lotage  only  as  are  pajrable  by  e^ips  having  Britidi  registers;  the  said  surplus 
ihaigeable  upon  unprivil^ed  foreign  vessels  is  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  this 
ration's  light  dues  at  the  Custom- House,  Holyhead.  All  ships  and  vessels  under 
ircumstances  of  distress  are  to  pay  the  pilot  a  further  sum  of  money,  to  be  cal- 
h1  according  to  the  extent  and  circumstances  of  such  distress  and  the  services 
ed.  A  pilot  taken  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  or  further 
\  southward  and  westward  of  Holyhead,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  addi- 
pay,  provided  a  clear  understanding  shall  have  been  come  to  between  him  and 
laster  of  the  vessel  that  his  services  are  accepted,  and  that  he  is  to « receive  such 
MMial  pav,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  recorded  in  the  log-book  of  the  pik>t 
1  at  well  as  in  that  of  the  ship,  and  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate  thereof 
the  master;  namely.  On  having  a  Liverpool  pilot  on  board,  off  Point  Lynas,  and 
3g  the  Holyhead  pilot  there,  £8  8s.  On  landing  the  pilot  at  the  Oreat  Orms- 
£4  4s.  If  a  pilot  is  taken  beyond  the  limits  of  his  hcense  to  Chester  water  or 
rerpool,  £5  6s.  With  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  |>er  day  for  every  day  such  pilot  may 
ttained  on  board  in  consequence  of  the  ship  or  vessel  permrmingquarantine,  or 
ud  under  any  other  restriction  such  ships  may  be  liable  to.  Pilots  boarding 
and  vessels  at  a  less  distance  than  three  leagues  from  the  Head  as  above,  are  to 
re  10s.  6d.  less  for  pilotage  than  above  rates.  It  is  particulariy  requested  that 
UHKlera  of  ships,  oo  disduugiog  their  pilots  off  Point  Lynas,  or  at  the  Ormshead, 
Id  be  certain  tfiat  such  pilots  wiU  be  taken  oo  shore  withoat  being  delayed  on 
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board  such  vessels  or  boats  as  may  receive  them ;  as  a  pilot  will  be  entitled  to  la  td. 
per  dav  for  every  day  he  shall  be  kept  out  from  landing  after  the  day  be  ir  discbupd 
from  the  ship  or  vessel  he  may  have  piloted,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  woA  iiSxi 
had  unavoidably  happened  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  weather. 


DEEP  SEA  S0UHDIN68. 

The  Roval  Society  was  lately  entertained  by  Captain  Denham,  B.  N.  of  H.  B.  M 
ship  Herald,  with  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  deep  sea  soundings.  The  eipedi> 
tion  under  Captain  Denham  was  particularly  directed  to  observe  soondings,  and  itvw 
very  succeusful.  The  deepest  was  attained  on  a  calm  day,  October  SO,  1862,  io  tbc 
passage  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  sounding-line,  one-teirtk 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  furnished  by  Commodore  McEeeyer,  U.  S.  N.,  oommsnd- 
ing  the  frigate  Congress.  The  plummet  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  was  eleven  vAm 
long  by  one-seventh  of  an  inch  diameter.  When  the  depth  of  7,706  fathoms  vn 
reached,  the  plummet  touched  bottom.  Captain  Denham  states  that  lienteoaot 
Hutcheson  and  himself  drew  up  the  plummet  fifty  fathoms,  but  it  indicated  the  woe 
depth  after  each  experiment.   The  velocity  of  the  line  was  as  follows : — 

Honrs.    Mlnate.  SecosdL 

The  first  1,000  fathoms  in   0         27  16 

1,000  to  2,000       "    0  89  40 

2,000  to  8,000       «   ^   0  48  10 

8,000  to  4,000 

4,000  to  6,000  «   

6.000  to  6,000  "   

6,000  to  7,000  "   

7,000  to  7,706  «   


18  89 

27  06 

46  25 

49  15 

14  15 


Total   9  24  45 

The  whole  time  taken  by  the  plummet  in  descending  to  this  amazing  depth  of  7,101 
fathoms,  or  7 . 7  geographical  miles  of  60  to  a  degree,  was  9  hours  24  minotei  ind  46 
seconds.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya  are  little  more  than  28,000  feet,  ^ 
4 . 7  geographical  miles  above  the  sea. 


VARIATION  m  THE  LEVEL  OF  UKE  OSTARIO. 

We  are  indebted  to  Capt  H.  T.  Spxh csa  for  the  annexed  observations  on  the 
of  Lake  Ontario : — 

1816.    1817.     1818.     1819.     1840,  18«. 

ft.  in.  ft  In.  fl.  in.  ft  in.  fl.  In.  ft.  In.  tL)^ 

January  1   88  80  16  82  29  283^ 

February  1   86  26  1  10  82  24  86 

March  1   80  20  27  84  24  80  %  ^ 

April  1   29  20  22  2  10  24  2  11  «^ 

Mayl.   26  16  22  20  18  28lJf 

June  1   28  1    1  21  19  16  22  It 

July  1   28  1    1  22  28  1  10  111  0» 

August  1   26  11  28  28  2  10  22  l» 

September  1   '29  20  28  29  2  11  26 

October  1   29  28  81  22  84  2  11  OU 

November  1   80  27  85  22  87  86  I* 

December  1   29  2  10  86  26  27  88  It^ 

31   8    0  1    6  8    2  2    9  2    8  8    8  I  IL 

Average   29       111       26      2    6^     25  29*111- 

The  measures  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  dock,  and  reduced  to  one  point  of 
servation,  of  course,  the  less  the  measure,  the  hieher  is  the  level  of  the  water  of 
Lake.   The  highest  was  in  July,  1862,  and  the  lowest  in  November,  1860 ;  the  «fifc^ 
ence  being  two  feet  nine  inches.  The  average  shows  that  the  level  was  nnowtf^ 
high  in  1847,  when  we  had  a  vexy  large  amoimt  of  nun,  and  in  1868,  and  in  thetAcc 
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ns  Dearlj  the  Bame,  and  bat  little  exceeding  the  mean  of  the  seven  yean,  vix. : 
\  hichea. 

uauary,  1848,  the  Laire  was  high,  and  in  the  preceding  month,  from  the  nncom- 
loont  of  rain  in  the  fall  months.  In  all  the  other  years,  the  Lake  has  been 
January  and  December.  In  December,  1852,  the  liake  was  higher  than  com- 
'  the  same  reason. 

Lake  is  usually  highest  in  May  and  the  summer  months,  when  the  melted  snows 
iog  rains  have  sent  on  their  waters  from  the  Western  Lakes  to  raise  the  level 
)  Ontario. 

p^reater  evaporation  in  summer  prevents  Lake  Ontario  from  risbg  as  high  as  it 
ise  would,  and  the  diminished  evaporation  in  the  colder  months,  tends  to  raise 
B  the  natural  level. 

erideut  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  variation  of  level,  is  the  relative  amount  of 
Mured  into  the  Lakes  from  their  tributary  streams. 

e  is  no  evidence  of  a  regular  or  periodical  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lakes,  in  a  cycle 
1  years.  The  imagined  periodicid  variations  do  not  occur,  as  the  measurements 
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RAILROADS  Iff  ALABAMA,  JA5UART  1,  1852. 

No.  of   No.  of  Total 

mlle«    miles  length 

com-   in  pro-  when  Cost 

pleled.  grefls.  flnisbed.  per  mile.  Aggre.  cost. 

ornery  and  West  Point                88       ..        88  15.000  |1,S20,000 

•odOhio                                 88  494  19,842  10,000,000 

na  and  Tennessee   200  20,000  4,000,000 

iiis  and  Charleston                             156  815  10,000  8,150,000 

na  and  Mississippi                              60        90        8,000  720,000 

Total   121     216    1,087  119,190,000 

$ral  other  important  roads  have  been  projected,  and  will  no  doubt  be  ultimately 
ited  ;  but  these  plans  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  included  in  the  above 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  but  sixty-three  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
HI  through  the  territory  of  AUbama,  though  it  is  a  work  which  may  justly  be 
sred  a  part  of  the  extensive  system  of  public  improvements  of  that  State. 


RAILROAD  COMMUNICATION  WITH  CHICAGO. 

railroads  which  now  center  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  are  now  being  constructed, 
will  center  there  within  the  next  three  years,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 


I,  via  Albany,  Niagara,  Detroit    miles  1,000 

fork,  via  Dunkirk,  Toledo  ....*.   900 

elphia,  via  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne   800 

lore^  via  Wheeling,  Columbus   750 

k,  via  Cincinnati,  Chicago   8  00 

•ton  and  Savannah,  via  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Nashville,  Evansville  1,000 

>,  via  Cairo.   900 

nit,  Alton,  Springfield,  and  Bloomington   250 

tj  and  Militiury  Tract   250 

bland,  Peru,  and  Juliet   200 

[ne.  Galena,  and  Chicago   200 

I  and  Wisconsin, Via  Fon  du  Lac  to  Lake  Superior   400 

Sbore,  Milwaukee,  and  Green  Bay   200 

Qiand  total   7,660 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  BAILROAD. 

The  following  information,  in  brief,  shows  the  cost  of  the  different  sectioos,  the 
gregate,  the  means  for  paying  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  receipts  and  ezpenditorei 
of  this  company,  from  the  year  1880.   The  aggregate  cost  of  the  main-stem  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  thus  far,  has  been  as  annexed: — 

Cost  of  road  to  Harper's  Ferry.  82  miles   14,000,000 

"         "   Cumberland,  98  miles  further.   S.BSS.CCK) 

**   reconstruction  of  same   1,150.900 


Cost  of  road  west  of  Cumberland . . 
Stock  of  Washiugton  Branch  Road 

Depots,  <tc  

Cash  in  hand  


$8,774,500 
7,271,800 
1.083,600 
810.000 
186,000 


Total   118,074,900 

This  sum  has  been  raised  from  the  following  sources : — 

Capital,  original   17,000,000 

**     (surplus  profits  converted  into  stock)   * 

Loan  of  the  State  of  Maryland,. 5  per  cent  sterling  bonds,  due  in  1880. 

Loanci  at  6  per  cent  

Net  revenue  

Bills  payable  and  miscellaneous  


2,188,100 
8,500,000 
4.O58.000 
1,091.800 
586.800 


Total  liabilities   $18,074,900 


The 
opening 

Yeiira. 
1880.. 
1881,. 
1882.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1885.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
18<S9.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 


le  aggregate  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  since  the 
ling  of  the  first  thu-teen  miles,  to  Ellloott*s  Mills,  in  1830,  have  been  as  foUovi:— 


Total. 


Receipts. 
$14,700 
31,400 
138,900 
195,700 
205,400 
263,400 
281,300 
301,300 
365,300 
407,300 
432,900 
391,000 


Expenses. 
$11,900 
11.000 
75,600 
138,500 
138.400 
161,200 
213,000 
289,100 
271,600 
312,700 
275,200 
239,600 


Years. 

1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851. < 
1852.. 


Receipts. 

Expeam. 

$426,500 

$216,700 

575,800 

295,800 

658,600 

811,600 

788.600 

868,900 

881,700 

454,800 

1,101.900 

690.900 

1,218,700 

682.100 

1,241.200 

644,100 

1,848,800 

609.600 

1,849,200 

696.000 

1,325,600 

710*00 

$18,882,700 

$7,694,000 

The  surplus,  $6,188,700,  has  been  thus  appropriated: — ^To  dividenda,  $1,089,200' 
reinvested  in  construction,  $5,099,500. 


THE  CREDIT  OF  MISSOURI  LENT  TO  RAILROADS. 


At  the  recent  special  session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  should  be  lent  for  building  the  following  road»: — 


Miles. 

$8,000,000 

1,000,000 

1.5O0>000 

2,000.000 

750,000 

$8^000 
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Boods  of  the  State  are  to  be  issued  in  aid  of  these  works  in  amoant  as  above.  la 
4he  construction  of  every  road,  the  State  requires  private  and  corporate  subscriptioos 
«Dd  payments  of  stock  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  issue  of  State  bonds.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  must  in  all  cases  first  be  paid  in  and  expended  on  each  road,  before  a  like 
•amount  of  State  bonds  may  be  issued.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  Uie  loan.  The  State 
takes  a  mortgage  on  the  entire  roads  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  State  bonds. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MINING  IN  ENGUND  AND  TflE  UNITED  STATES, 
FaEKMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  etc, 

Sia : — ^The  magnitude  of  the  mining  interest  of  England  is  but  little  understood  in 
this  country,  but  few  of  our  commercial  and  moneyed  men  are  aware  of  the  vast  ag- 
gregate of  capital  invested  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  high  respectability  of 
the  parties  connected  with  the  enterprises,  the  high  position  which  a  majority  of  the 
eomp)anies  occupy  in  the  opinion  of  moneyed  men,  or  its  great  influence  upon  the  Com- 
merce of  that  country. 

The  minds  and  purses  of  our  enterprising  capitalists  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
<me  idea  that  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  are  about  the  only  things  fit  to  invest  their 
surplus  funds  in,  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  the  host  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  now 
selling  for  much  below  their  original  cost.  Let  them  but  turn  their  attention  to  the 
mines  of  England,  and  contrast  their  aggregate  profits  and  yearly  dividends  with  the 
bulk  of  our  railroad  shares,  andSve  think  there  would  then  be  some  hope  of  attracting 
a  portion  of  their  surplus  means  to  legitimate  mining  in  this  country. 

The  mines  of  England  constitute  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
They  not  only  supply  the  Commerce  and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  but  levy  a 
tribute  to  the  tune  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annuallv  upon  the  United  States  for 
metals  which  we  ought  to  produce  within  our  own  borders. 

The  English  mines  pay  a  larger  profit  on  the  amount  invested  than  any  other  kind 
of  bosiness.  The  aggregate  of  prohts  annually  paid  to  the  stockholders  is  so  large  as 
to  strike  the  reader  of  their  reports  with  surprbe,  and  perhaps  the  reader  of  this  will 
be  a  little  doubtful  when  I  inform  him  that  many  of  the  English  mines  divide  from 
100  to  800  per  cent  profits  annually,  and  yet  the  actual  facts  as  presented  in  the  Lon- 
don Mining  Journal  will  fully  corroborate  this  assertion.  When  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  small  per  centage  of  their  ores  as  compared  with  the  great  richness  of  a 
majority  of  our  own  mines,  tho  rich  result  of  their  operations  seems  the  more  sur- 
prbing.  The  average  per  centage  of  metal  to  the  copper  ore  of  Great  Britain,  as 
proved  by  their  monthly  ticketings  or  sales,  is  from  6f  to  7^,  while  in  this  country  the 
average,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  more  than  double  that  amount  The  same 
fact  holds  good  with  regard  to  our  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  while  the  ores  of  our  own 
mines  are  generally  richer,  they  are  at  the  same  time  obtained  much  nearer  the  sur^ 
£ice  than  theu's,  and  consequently  at  less  cost  With  all  these  things  in  our  favor,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  highly  important  interest  by 
our  capitalists  and  men  of  enterprise. 

Mimng  in  the  United  States  has  but  just  commenced,  and  yet  it  has  made  rapid 
strides  toward  development,  and  the  few  mines  in  which  capital  has  been  judiciously 
employed  to  any  extent,  and  the  veins  properly  and  scientifically  worked,  show  a  re- 
sult which  the  enterprising  gentlemen  engaged  in  them  may  well  be  proud  ot  The 
mines  of  Lake  Superior  are  now  the  most  successful  we  have  in  the  country,  and  mi- 
ning in  that  region  has  been  carried  on  under  numerous  obstacles  of  quite  a  serious 
nature,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful  and  discouraging,  but  by  perseverance, 
energy,  and  well-expended  capital,  they  are  now  on  the  highway  to  success,  and  have 
already  begun  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  dividends.  The  Boston  and  Pittsburg  Com- 
pany, Cliff  Mine,  is  thus  far  the  most  successful,  and  with  an  outlay  of  $18  per  share 
nss,  m  a  little  more  than  four  years,  paid  back  $51  50  per  share  in  dividends,  and  has 
a  surplus  of  nearly  $100,000  in  their  Treasury,  and  will  probably  pay  a  dividend  if 
$S6  tiiis  year.  This  mine  is  opened  at  a  depth  of  680  feet  The  Minnesota  and  Oop- 
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per  Falls  Companies  are  in  a  yery  promisiDg  condition,  and  are  nearly^  ready  to  my 
handsome  dividends.  There  are  thirty  promising  mines  in  this  region— all  rioi  in 
copper. 

There  are  lead  and  copper  mines  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pcdb- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  in  actiTe  progress,  and  hid  ikir  to 
yield  a  handsome  remuneration  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  are  mostly  owned  by  the  Bostonians.  The  high  estimite 
in  which  that  interest  is  held,  may  be  inferred  from  the  prices  paid  for  shares  in  Mm« 
of  the  leading  mines.  The  Cliflf,  with  a  par  value  of  $18,  is  now  in  demand  ai  |150 
per  share;  the  Minnesota,  with  a  par  value  of  $22,  is  in  demand  at  8170  per  share; 
and  the  Copper  Falls,  with  a  par  value  of  $8,  is  in  demand  at  $50  per  share, 
success  of  these  mines  is  bound  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  mining  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  for  it  establishes  the  foUowrag  facts;  namely,  that  good 
mines  may  be  taken  hold  of  and  carried  to  a  succe^ful  issue  by  a  proper  applicaiia 
of  capital  and  skill  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  patience,  that  careful  capitalists  and 
shrewd  business  men  need  not  be  afraid  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  surplus  means  in 
well-organized  and  well-managed  mining  Companies,  that  legitimate  mining  am  be 
made  as  respectable  as  any  other  branch  of  Commerce,  also  that  men  of  high  position 
and  business  respectability  may  in  this  country,  as  they  now  do  in  England.^^i^T^  i 
mining,  either  as  officers  or  private  stockholders,  without  impeaching  their  integntj, 
or  tainting  their  standing. 

In  England,  mining  has  become  one  of  the  most  popalar  modes  of  inTestmeot,  and 
every  new  scheme  finds  abundant  means  and  the  best  class  of  men  for  its  manage 


Our  country  is  one  vast  bed  of  mineral  wealth,  yet  in  its  whole  extent  there  an 
but  few  paying  mines,  and  those  few  are  the  only  instances  where  capital  has  been 
judiciously  expended,  and  skill  properly  applied,  in  developing  the  veins  of  ore.  Wt 
do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  this  country  where  a  good  mine,  with  a  snflSdeocj 
of  capital  and  properly-applied  energy,  has  failed  to  be  productive,  and  wbereftf 
good  mines  have  failed  and  been  abandoned,  it  will  be  found  that  gross  mismaoagc- 
ment,  lack  of  capital,  and  great  ignorance,  were  the  causes  of  such  result  It  is  a  no- 
table fact  in  England  that  some  o?  their  richest  mines  have  been  tboee  which  had  been 
abandoned  as  unworkable  by  some  previous  company. 

Metals  are  now  higher  in  price  than  ever  before  known  during  this  century,  azKlni- 
ning  never  so  remunerative  as  now. 

The  great  increase  in  consumption  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  tin,  has  alreadj 
called  forth  comment  in  the  London  Times,  n)r  it  is  feared  the  home  supply  will  soon 
be  inadequate  to  their  own  wants,  and  they  are  now  casting  their  eyes  towards  tbe 
United  States  as  the  only  country  that  can  be  counted  on  for  an  increase  of  the  nip- 
ply,  even  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  two  countries.  With  tw 
state  of  things  to  encourage  us,  it  seems  quite  time  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves  aod  de- 
Yote  a  part  of  our  energies  to  internal  development  There  is  not  a  State  io  tkt 
Union  but  might  add  a  large  annual  increase  to  its  wealth  by  properly  apidjiog  i 
portion  of  their  energies  to  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  I  l>elieve  we  all  reel  tbat 
we  ought  to  supply  our  own  wants  from  our  own  resources,  without  paying  so  oiaiij 
millions  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  that  which  is  so  abundant  at  home. 

The  English  mines  are  worked  at  great  depth,  and  in  no  other  country  in  the  worU 
is  mining  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  skill  and  perfection,  and  small  as  their  territoiy 
is,  they  have  more  active  mines  than  the  rest  or  the  civilised  world,  there  being  vaan 
than  five  hundred  companies  in  full  blast,  beside  the  iron  and  coal  companies.  One 
would  think  at  this  rate  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  undermined,  and  leave  no 
spot  unexplored ;  yet  evei^  year  they  open  new  mines. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  in  a  condensed  form  the  yalue  of  a  few  of  tkt 
English  mines : — 

There  are  eighty-seven  companies  chiefly  located  in  Cornwall,  with  an  aggr^gits 
capital  of  only  $6,961,960,  or  an  average  of  only  $80,000  each,  the  shares  of  whkfc 
are  now  selling  for  $19,890,065.  or  at  a  premium  of  285.70  per  cent  Sixty-aiiof 
the  companies  have  paid  back  the  large  amount  of  $19,436,460  in  dividends. 


ment 


axoAPrruLATioir. 


87  Companies  

Present  value  

Dividends  by  66  oompaniea 


$6,961,960 

19,890,066,  or  286.70  pren. 
19,486,460 
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What  has  been  done  in  England  can  be  done  in  this  country. 

With  these  few  facts  and  figures,  I  will  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  trusting 
ilie  matter  discussed  will  prove  attractive  to  some  who  have  not  before  fastened  their 
ftoDghts  upon  it  J.  h.  b. 


HOW  TO  TELL  OOI<D. 

Gk>ld  invariably  exhibits  something  of  the  peculiar  yellow  color  which  it  is  known 
So  possess  in  a  pure  state ;  but  this  color  is  modified  by  various  metals  with  which  it 
nay  be  mixed.  Thus  it  may  be  described  as  having  various  shades  of  gold-yellow  ; 
Mcasionally  approaching  silver- white,  occasionally  resembling  brass-yellow  of  every 
iegree  of  intensity,  and  even  verging  on  steel-gray  in  some  specimens  from  South 
America. 

The  luster  of  gold  is  highly  metallic  and  shining,  and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
oxidation  at  its  surface,  it  preserves  its  shining  lustre  even  after  long  exposure  in  con- 
tact with  other  substances.  Thus  the  shining  particles  are  often  seen  in  sand  when 
the  quantity  is  barely  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  working,  notwithstanding  the 
value  of  the  metal.  Even,  however,  if  the  surface  is  dull,  the  true  color  and  appear- 
ance is  easily  restored  by  rubbing ;  and  when  polished  it  takes  a  very  vivid  luster, 
which  is  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  atmosphere. 

Although  in  the  division  which  has  been  mtroduced  into  the  gold-yellow,  brass- 
jellow,  and  grayish-jrellow,  native  gold  seems,  with  some  slight  modifications,  to 
agree  with  the  geological  relations  of  its  varieties ;  yet  this  mode  of  arrangement  de- 
•erves  little  serious  notice.  The  gold-yellow  varieties  comprise  the  specimens  of  the 
highest  gold-vellow  colors,  though  there  are  some  among  them  whicn  have  rather  a 
pale  color;  they  include  most  of  the  crystals  and  of  the  imitative  shapes,  in  fact  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  itself.  The  brass-yellow  native  gold  is  confined  to  some  of 
the  regular  and  imitative  shapes  of  a  pale  color,  (which  is  generally  called  brass- 
yellow,)  and,  as  is  said,  has  less  specific  gravity  than  the  preceding  one ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment.  The  grayish  yellow 
native  gold  occurs  only  in  those  small  flat  grains  which  are  mixed  with  the  native 
platina,  and  possess  a  yellow  color  a  little  inclining  to  gray ;  tbey  are  said  to  have 
the  greatest  specific  gravity  of  them  all.  The  real  foundation  of  this  distribution 
teems  to  be  the  opinion,  that  the  first  are  the  purest,  ihe  second  mixed  with  a  little 
•Qyer,  and  the  third  with  platina.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  latter  admixture 
really  takes  place,  but  it  is  certain  that  several  varieties  of  gold-yellow  native  gold 
contains  an  aidmixture  of  silver. 

In  color  and  luster,  inexperienced  persons  might  mistake  various  substances  for 
gold ;  these  are  chiefly  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  but  from  them  it  may  be  readily  dis- 

Sished,  being  softer  than  steel  and  very  malleable ;  whereas  iron  pyrites  is  harder 
m  steel,  and  copper  pyrites  is  not  malleable ;  for,  although  the  latter  mineral  yields 
easily  to  the  point  of  a  knife,  it  crumbles  when  we  attempt  to  cut  or  hammer  it, 
whereas  gold  may  be  separated  in  thin  slices,  or  beaten  out  into  thin  plates  by  the 
hammer.  There  can  thus  be  no  possible  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  various  min- 
ende  in  a  native  state,  even  with  nothing  but  an  ordinary  steel  knife.  From  any 
other  minerals,  as  mica,  whose  presence  has  also  misled  some  persons,  gold  is  easily 
known  by  very  simple  experiments  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  even  by  careful  washing 
with  water,  for  gold  being  much  heavier  than  any  other  substance  found  with  it,  (ex- 
cept platina  and  one  or  two  extremely  rare  metals,)  will  always  fall  first  to  the  bot- 
tom, if  shaken  in  water  with  mud,  while  mica  will  generally  be  the  last  material  to 
&1L   This  is  the  case  however  fine  or  few  the  particles  of  either  mineral  may  be. 

Gold,  therefore,  can  be  distingushed  by  its  relative  weight  or  specific  gravity,  and 
hy  its  relative  hardness,  and  from  other  bodies  which  resemble  it.  It  is  described 
generally  as  soft,  completely  malleable,  and  more  accurately  as  softer  than  iron,  cop- 
per or  silver,  but  harder  than  tin  and  lead.  It  is  useful  to  know  facts  of  this  kind,  as 
a  simple  experiment  that  can  bo  made  with  instruments  at  hand,  is  often  more  valu- 
able than  a  more  accurate  examination  requiring  materials  not  immediately  available. 
Thus,  if  it  is  found  that  a  specimen,  (perhaps  a  small  scale  or  spangle,)  is  readily 
icratched  by  silver,  copper  or  iron,  and  scratches  tin  and  lead,  it  may,  if  of  the  right 
color,  and  sinking  rapidly  in  water,  be  £Eurly  assamed  to  be  gold. 
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THE  COAL  FIBLDS  OF  ARKAHSAS. 
Fekeman  Hukt,  Editor  Merchant  Magazine^  etc. : — 

Sir  : — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  coal  in  ArkamM ;  aad  vbes 
thb  is  the  case,  it  may  not  be  known  whether  it  exists  in  such  a  quantity,  or  pcnBcnei 
such  a  quality,  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  Though  the  exact  limiti 
of  the  coal  field  of  Arkansas,  and  consequently  its  extent,  haye  not  yet  been  T«y  de- 
finitively made  out,  nor  all  its  yarieties  brought  to  light ;  yet  enough  is  alreadj 
known,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  to  give  full  assurance  to  a  hundred  fima 
more  mining  enterprise  than  the  wants  of  the  country  will  soon  require. 

The  coal  field  of  Arkansas  commences  about  forty  miles  above  little  Bock,  oo  Uie 
Arkansas  River,  and  extends  up  the  river,  on  both  sides,  far  beybnd  the  limits  of  the 
State.  I  certainly  know  of  its  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad,  and  frequent- 
ly hear  of  coal  being  found  to  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  those  limits.  Iti 
length  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  within  the  State,  extending,  I  know  not  how  &r, 
into  the  Indian  Territory.  No  coal  field  could  lie  more  advaDtageoiisly  than  it  does 
for  mining  purposes,  as  the  river  running  lengthwise  through  ita  whole  extent,  mort 
occasion  very  numerous  placers,  where  it  can  be  mined  aboye  the  water  level  Thk 
is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  diminishes  the  expense  of  mining,  and  renders  the  mine  en- 
tirely safe  from  those  disastrous  explosions  from  carburetta  hydrogen  gas,  which  ofla 
occur  in  those  which  lie  below  the  water  level 

As  yet,  very  little  mining  has  been  done,  more  than  to  supply  a  few  blacksmiths  is 
the  neighborhood,  and  to  furnish  a  few  boat  loads  for  lAttle  Rock.  It  is  not  jet 
known  how  many  bdds  there  are  in  series ;  nor  is  it  of  so  much  practical  importaDce 
to  know,  as  one  good  one  is  sufficient  The  thickness  of  the  veina,  so  far  as  is  known, 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  in  the  coal  fields  on  the  Ohio. 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  coal  known,  viz. :  anthracite,  bitomlnoos,  tnd 
cannel  coal ;  but  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  yarieties,  occupying  every  pos- 
sible shade  of  difference  between  the  most  perfectly  formed  anthracite,  on  the  oot 
hand,  and  of  cannel  on  the  other.  They  run  into  each  other  by  such  slight  variatkoB, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  to  which  species  certain  yarieties  most  properly 
belong ;  indeed,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  one  species  more  than  to  the  other,  bot 
partly  to  both.   Nevertheless,  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  Providence  has  shown,  as  in  all  His  works,  the 
benevolence  of  His  character,  by  fumishinfi^  us  with  as  great  a  yariety  in  this  moit 
important  fuel,  as  there  is  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  no  one 
kind  of  coal  that  will  answer  for  idl  purposes ;  nor  is  there  any  kind  that  is  nsdco, 
or  unsuited  to  some  purpose.  It  is  for  tne  want  of  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  thst 
people  often  pronounce  certain  kinds  of  coal  as  poor,  or  even  worthless ;  because  tbej 
do  not  deport  themselves  in  the  same  manner  m  the  fire,  that  other  coals  do  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Every  variety  of  coal  is  suited  to  the  production  of  some 
specific  effect,  and  requires  a  corresponding  yariety  in  the  treatment  of  its  combos- 
tion. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  kind  of  coal  are  of  equal  yalue,  any  more  than  tbst  all 
kinds  of  wood  are ;  yet  many  yarieties  of  coal  are  very  mech  undervalued,  for  wint 
of  a  proper  knowledge  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are  best  suited,  or  to  the  best  msn- 
ner  of  using  them.  Thirty  years  ago  anthracite  coal  was  thought  to  be  utterly  use- 
less, because  it  would  not  bum  in  the  kind  of  grates  then  in  use ;  and  it  was  ransrk- 
ed  that  it  never  would  be  burned  until  the  last  great  conflagration.  But  a  smiB 
change  in  the  form  of  the  grate,  soon  showed  it  to  be  the  most  yaluable  fuel  ever 
known. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Ohio  River  coals  have  been  pronounced  of  little  or  no 
value,  and  could  find  no  market ;  because  they  did  not  with  the  same  kind  of  grate 
and  management  succeed  equally  well  with  the  Pittsburg  coaL  But  afterwards, 
when  their  true  character  came  to  bo  known,  they  have  taken  their  place  in  the  IDa^ 
ket  according  to  their  real  merit 

The  greater  part  of  the  coals  in  Arkansas,  is,  like  that  of  all  our  other  coal  fields, 
bituminous;  indeed,  this  is  lar  the  most  common  kind  all  over  the  world.  But  seve- 
ral varieties  of  bituminous  coal  have  already  come  to  light,  and  doubtless  many  mart 
will,  as  its  development  progresses. 

I  know  not  that  any  true  cannel  coal  has  yet  been  found,  but  some  of  the  bitomiB- 
ous  approaches  a  little  towards  it;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  laau^  » 
exists  m  all  our  other  coal  fields. 
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^  Bat  anthracite,  toell  marked  aniliraeite^  has  been  found,  though  not  as  yet  of  euffi- 
acnt  thickness  to  admit  of  being  worked.  Yet  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing 
iiat  it  does  exist  in  quantity,  and  that  a  proper  search  would  bring  it  to  light.  There 
ura  two  reasons  for  this  belief:  one  is,  that  a  small  quantity,  as  already  stated,  has 
Men  found ;  another  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  coal  field  has  been  disturbed,  and  the 
"ocks,  together  with  the  coal,  are  highly  inclined.  Anthracite  coal  is  never  found  in 
x>cks  lying  horizontally ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  coals  found  in  highly  in- 
dined  rocks  are  anthracite.  That  portion  of  the  mat  Pennsylvania  coal  field  only 
■  which  the  rocks  have  been  very  much  disturbed,  and  consequently  are  highly  in- 
Moed,  produces  anthracite.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  cause  which 
;>roduced  the  disturbance,  produced  also  Uie  anthracite ;  or,  in  other  words,  converted 
liiuminous  coal  into  anthracite,  by  driving  o£F  its  bitumen.  A  variety  of  coal,  having 
Fcry  little  bitumen,  or,  in  other  words,  almost  anthracite,  has  been  found  under  cir- 
nmatances  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  aeem  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
Mr  quality  of  Arkansas  coals.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  every  variety  of  coal 
which  the  multiplied  wants  of  man  may  hercAfter  require,  will  in  due  time  be  found 
to  have  been  laid  up  there  in  store  for  him  by  the  Great  Provider,  thousands  of  years 
before  these  wants  existed,  in  anticipation  of  them.  And  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
Lhia  is  the  best  source,  and  that  it  wdl  ultimately  be  the  principal  source  from  which 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley  will  be  supplied. 

B.  LAWRENCE,  Geotogist 


INCREASE  OF  FACTORIES  IS  EMUSd, 

The  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal  gives  the  following  general  summary  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  various  factory  inspectors'  reports,  which  include  the  districts 
of  Manchester,  Salford,  Preston,  Salmsbury,  Mellorbrook,  Chorley,  BUckbum,  Ulvei^ 
itoDe,  Cockermouth,  Egremont,  Whitehaven,  Rochdale,  Stalybridge,  Bolton,  Ac,  show- 
ing the  number  of  cotton  factories  now  in  operation  and  unoccupied,  and  the  steam 
■nd  water  power  employed  in  the  factories: — 


AddlUons. 

Uooccapied. 

Horse  power. 

Uorae  power. 

Fact's. 

Horse  power. 

Factories.  8. 

W. 

Faet's. 

S. 

W. 

B. 

w. 

8,061 

124 

29 

801 

51 

946 

549 

452 

221 

24 

158 

4 

24 

297 

287 

41 

493 

181 

4 

59 

4 

20 

861 

48 

18 

586 

60 

11 

510 

20 

82 

760 

128 

203 

50 

6 

34 

Total  small- ware  factories . . 

6 

86 

i 

4 

2 

18 

4,771 

686 

69 

1,532 

28 

186 

2,401 

962 

Id  the  two  years  ending  80th  October  last^  there  were,  after  deducting  the  power 
of  unoccupied  mills,  10,602  additional  horse-power,  giving  employment  to  42,408  ad- 
ditional persons. 


GOLD  MINES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.  D.,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Now 
Sooth  Wales,  thus  briefly  describes  the  diggings  in  that  region : — 
The  New  South  Wales  gold  mines  are, 

1.  The  Ophir  and  Turon  mines,  in  the  Bathurst  District,  across  the  Blue  Mountains, 
Co  the  westward  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  180  miles. 

2.  The  Hanging  Rock,  at>out  30  miles  from  Tamworth,  on  the  Peel  river,  to  the 
awth- westward  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  250  miles. 

8.  The  Tuena  Diggings  on  the  Abercrombie  river,  to  the  sou^-westward  of  Sydney, 
and  distant  about  160  miles.  And 

4.  The  Braidwood  or  Araluen  Diggings,  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  distant  about 
140  miles. 

In  all  these  localities,  which  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  distances  and  directions 
iodlcated,  comprise  altogether  a  vast  extent  of  country,  large  quantities  of  gold  have 
been,  and  are  still  found — sometiines  near  the  surfiuse,  and  at  others  at  ^  depth  wy- 
ing  from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 
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SLOAIV'S  HYDROSTAT  FOR  THE  PREFEITriOlf  OF  STEAM  BOILER  ElPiOaOlS 

The  manifest  necessity  of  an  effectual  safety  apparatus  for  steam  boiler^  baa  id- 
duced  us  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  instrument  styled  the  HjdroiUt 
We  have  also  presented  for  their  inspection,  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  a  sheet 
of  illustrative  steel  engravings.  Several  of  these  machines  are  now  in  operatioo  io 
this  city ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  own  personal  observation,  we  sboold 
say  that  they  would  at  once  be  adopted  by  all  persons  engaged  in  the  nse  of  steam. 
It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Sloan  has  produced  a  desideratum  ;  and,  whilst  it  is  true 
that  Capt.  Ericsson  proposes  to  dispense  with  this  by  the  substitution  of  caloric  for 
steam  engines,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  completion  of  his  plans  will  be  a  long  and  tedious 
work,  during  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  safety  apparatus,  a  fearful  amount 
of  life  and  property  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  sacrificed,  the  claims  of  the  Hydro- 
stat  should  be  carefully  considered  and  allowed  to  exercise  their  humane  mflaeDce 
over  the  unruly  giants  of  our  steamers  and  workshops 

Fig.  I  is  an  outside  view  of  the  apparatus ;  Fig.  2  is  a  yertical  section  of  the  tame ; 
Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  float  and  notched  arm  in  the  steam-chamber;  and 
Fig.  4  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  slide-valve  with  its  cover  removed.  The  same  let- 
ters refer  to  like  parts. 

The  Hydrostat,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  designed  to  keep  the  water  in  the  boiler 
always  at  the  same  level  or  near  the  water  line,  which  is  done  by  interposing  a  per- 
fect self-regulating  valve,  as  a  substitute  for  the  agency  of  the  engineer  m  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  pump,  the  said  valve  being  regulated  by  a  float  which  indicates  (bt 
bight  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  which  is  operated  by  the  engine,  and  thus  no  me- 
chanical labor  is  entailed  upon  the  float,  to  make  it  work  incorrectly,  but  it  is  lefl 
free  and  easy  of  motion  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  boiler,  so  as  to  make  it 
always  indicate  the  water-line  correctly. 

The  Hydrostat  is  attached  to  the  boiler  by  steam  and  water  connections  r'and^.ai 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  shaft  a,  driven  by  the  engine  or  other  motor,  retdrei 
about  four  times  per  minute,  imparting  motion  to  the  cam  6,  having  two  curved  boles 
through  which  pass  the  slides  c  c,  attached  to  the  grooved  collar  d ;  at  the  lower  eod 
of  the  slides  c  c  is  attached  another  cam  e,  not  fastened  to  shaft  a.  To  the  copper 
float /  is  attached  a  composition  metal  blaide  or  indicator  ^,  having  a  flange  on  either 
aide,  serving  as.  a  guide  in  its  passage  loosely  through  the  slotted  rest  h  fastened  od 
the  inside  of  the  case  « t»t,  which  forms  the  steam  chamber  and  water  reservoir  ib it i. 
with  its  water  and  steam  connections  d'  and  e\  The  dotted  line  across  the  float  / 
shows  the  water-level,  with  the  float  resting  on  the  surface,  holding  the  indicatory 
with  the  lowest  grade  or  step  opposite  the  edge  of  the  weight  m.  (See  Fig.  S.)  A 
shaft,  forming  part  of  the  weight  m,  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  outside  of 
the  front  plate  inclosing  the  steam  chamber  X: ;  keyed  flrmly  to  this  shaft  is  an  am 
or  lever  n,  with  a  pin  in  the  other  end  resting  on  the  cam  6,  and  entering  the  groore 
of  the  collar  d;  when  the  shaft  a  revolves,  the  cam  6  coming  in  oostact  with  the  piDt 
raises  it  to  the  bighe&t  point  of  the  cam  6,  thereby,  also,  lif  dng  the  grooved  odlar  i, 
which  carries  the  elides  c  c  and  the  cam  e,  also  relieving  the  indicator  a  from  the  pret- 
Bure  of  the  weight  m,  allowing  it  to  assume  the  positions  whidi  the  float  detennioes 
by  resting  on  the  water ;  the  cam  6  still  moving,  allows  the  arm  n  and  grooved  col- 
lar d  to  fall  gently,  until  the  edge  of  the  weight  m  again  touches  one  of  the  steps  of 
the  indicator,  thus  making  the  position  of  the  cam  e  dependent  upon  the  elevattoo  or 
depression  of  the  float  The  notched  slides  o  and  p  are  fitted  so  as  to  pky  freelj 
in  a  recess  cast  in  the  instrument,  so  that  the  slides  o  and  p  do  not  come  in  ooo- 
tact  with  the  steam ;  these  slides  are  so  connected  with  the  supply-valye  r,  cootrollin^ 
the  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  feed-pipe  6'  and  c\  that  when  j9  is  pnab- 
ed  in  by  the  cam  the  valve  is  opened,  and  when  o  is  pushed  in  tibe  valve  is  closed, 
and  the  slides  are  so  attached  by  the  piece  t,  on  a  wedge-shaped  center,  that  one  side 
comes  out  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  pushed  in,  and  vice  versct.  The  water  in  the 
plate  is  represented  as  high ;  we  will  suppose  it  commences  to  fall :  at  eadi  succeed- 
ing revolution  of  the  shaft  a,  the  weight  m  will  rest  on  a  higher  notch  or  step  of  jtbe 
indicator  ^,  causing  the  cam  e  to  rise  accordingly,  which  will  successively  press  in  the 
•lide  />,  until  the  supply-valve  r  is  wide  open,  when,  if  the  water  stiU  ooDtinuei  to  bXt, 
the  cam  e  is  raised  atdl  higher,  and  in  its  revoliitioos,  will  prwB  in  tibe  tlide  lAkk, 
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by  means  of  the  fall  v  and  hub  w,  causes  the  hammer  a'  to  strike  the  bell  on  the  back 
part  of  the  instrument,  thereby  giving  the  first  alarm  to  the  engineer  that  his  pump 
IB  not  feeding  or  that  the  water  is  shut  off;  and  if  he  cannot  remedy  the  difficulty,  and 
the  water  continues  falling,  the  cam  e  is  derated  still  further,  so  that  it  presses  in 
the  stem  y,  which  opens  tJbe  puppet-valve  and  admits  steam  to  the  whistle  2,  which 
sounds  a  general  alarm,  notifying  the  engineer  and  others  that  the  water  in  the  boilers 
ia  getting  too  low  for  safety.  As  soon  as  the  supply  is  restored,  the  float  rises,  and  the 
parts  gradually  assume  their  original  positioa 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


A  TRICK  IN  THE  CLOTHmG  TRADE. 

The  Commercial  Regiiter,  (an  excellent  advertizing  medium  for  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  published  daily  by  Messrs.  MoaAN  <fc  Sickels,)  un- 
der the  title  of  ''Peter  Funkism  in  New  York"  relates  what  it  denominates  "a  trick 
io  the  clothbg  trade,"  and  at  the  same  time  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  New  York  as 
a  city  that  "  has  become  proverbial  throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  way  of  swind- 
ling ^so  much  so  as  to  leave  doubts  upon  the  minds  of  many  whether  there  are  actu- 
ally enough  of  honest  men  in  business  there  to  save  it,  were  it  threatened  with  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  Sodom  of  old  " 

We  think  our  cotemporary  is  rather  too  sweeping  in  his  criticism,  and  therefore,  as 
a  disinterested  organ  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  with  no  narrow 
or  sectional  views  or  feelings,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  in  our  judgment, 
New  York  has  about  as  much  mercantile  honor  and  honesty  as  any  of  its  sister  cities. 
As,  however,  we  loath  and  abhor  all  trickery  in  trade  as  much  as  our  cotemporary  of 
the  Commercial  Register ^  whether  in  or  out  of  New  York,  we  will  give  our  mercantile 
readers  of  the  "  Commercial  Emporium  "  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  character  as 
drawn  by  an  exponent  of  the  trading  interest  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  and 
also  give  the  trade  of  that  city  the  benefit  of  this  ^iMi^i-advertisement  of  their  supe- 
rior honor  and  honesty : — 

Trickery  and  swindling  reign  supreme  in  New  York,  and  daily  the  newspapers 
teem  with  paragraphs  exposing  fox- like  tricks  and  downright  arrant  knavery,  practiced 
upon  their  victimized  fellow-creatures.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  from  Sy- 
racuse, N.  Y.,  narrated  to  us  yesterday  the  manner  he  was  "  taken  io,"  a  few  da^s 
since,  by  a  clothing  and  tailoring  establishment  on  /Broadway.  The  gentleman  in 
question,  who  is  a  tobacco  merchant  in  Syracuse,  and  makes  a  visit  to  New  York  and 
ooe  to  thb  city  every  year,  to  purchase  stock,  dropped  into  a  fine  looking  establishment 
to  buy  a  coat  Seeing  one  which  pleased  him,  he  m^uired  the  price,  which  the  tailor 
stated  to  be  $30.  Not  exactly  approving  of  that  price  for  the  coat,  the  seller  fell  to 
$26,  and  finally  to  $20,  at  which  price  the  coat  was  knocked  down  to  him.  It  was 
immediately  "  bundled  up,"  and  the  money  paid  for  it,  our  friend  stating  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  leave  the  citv  in  a  few  hours.  On  arriving  at  his  hotel,  he  thought  he 
would  examine  the  bundle  he  received,  and  take  a  look  at  the  handsome  black  broad- 
cloth coat  he  had  purchased ;  when,  lo  1  on  unfolding  the  same,  what  a  sight  met  his 
fBXB  I  Two  old  Tweed  coats,  worth  three  or  four  dollars  together,  looked  up  pitifully 
m  unconscious  guilt  into  his  astonished  face  I  How  he  felt,  one  might  imaigine ;  and 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  clerk  in  attendance  at  the  hotel  in  which  he  sunped 
and  lodged,  he  was  informed  that  that  was  nothing — such  things  took  place  hundreds 
of  times  a  day  in  the  swindling  city  of  New  York.  In  a  moment  more  our  Syracuse 
friend  was  on  his  way  with  his  "  bargain  "  to  the  fashionable  clothing  establishment  of 

^—  ,  No.  —  Broadway,  and  on  entering,  accosted  the  man  who  sold  him  a 

jine  black  broadcloth  coat,  with  a  Well,  how  do  you  do,  sir  1"  This  pleasing  salui, 
instead  of  receiving  a  salutation  in  return  equally  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  together 
with  a  desire  to  be  happy  to  see  a  oustomer  return  again,  was  met  with  an  indi£GBr- 
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encd  that  showed  to  oar  Syracasean  deoizen  that  there  was  no  ditpotition  or 
nett  manifested  to  know  him  I  Calmly,  however,  he  proceeded  to  "plar  his  game' 
upon  the  Peter  Funk, or  *'clo'  man"  by  ioformiDg  that  dbtinguished  dealer  in fioe 
black  broadcloth  coato,  that  he  had  come  back  to  his  establishment  to  inform  him  o(& 
mistake  that  he  had  committed  a  few  hours  before,  in  selling  hitn  two  coats,  wbea  be 
had  only  bargained  for  and  purchased  one ;  (hero  the  "  do'  man  "  became  twitchy  and 
somewhat  uneasy,) — that  being  a  man  who  desired  only  what  was  rig:ht,  his  moral 
scruples  would  not  permit  him  to  go  away  without  returning  and  rectifying  (here  tlie 
Peter  Funk  began  to  hmell  a  Tartar  1)  the  error  that  had  been  committed.  "It cannot 
be  a  mistake;  it  is  not  possible;  no,  sir;  it  cannot  be,"  were  the  expressions  of  tlw 
Funk  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  above.  "  Now,"  said  the  Syracuseao,  encrgeticaUj, 
«  you — yoM— had,  no  doubt,  thought  that  tou  had  in  your  power  a  verdant  one,  (here 
Funk  thought  he  was  about  to  catch  a  Tartar,)  and  that  an  opportunity  was  ^ven  joq 
to  indulge  in  your  swindling  operations,  expecting,  of  course,  that  I  would  leave  tlie 
city  and  not  call  again,  after  discovering  Youa  fraud  upon  my  purse." 

The  Peter  Funk,  now  finding  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar,  began  to  make  ezplaii- 
ations — declaring  that  the  two  coats  were  made  lor  another  gentleman,  and  that  be 
would  not  for  ten  dollars  that  they  had  been  kept  out  of  his  hands.  This  attempt  to 
**get  oflf "  by  telling  a  downright  falsehood,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  a  dozen  of  bundles  were  on  the  counter,  a//  of  which  doubUeu  were  intended  to 
be  "  changed  "  for  real  purchases,  as  was  the  case  with  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Syracuse,  did  not  "  take."  ApK)logies  not  suiting  that  individual,  he  departed  with  the 
fine  coat  he  had  purchased,  and  while  at  the  door  of  the  establishment,  informed  the 
fashionable  Broadway  tailor,  that  he  should  hear  more  of  that  bosiuess  transactiflii 
through  the  public  press,  than  would  be  either  beneficial  to  his  business  or  advanta- 
geous to  his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man. 

This  is  only  one  among  thousands  of  similar  cases  of  fraud  that  are  practiced  uooo 
strangers  whose  business  call  them  to  New  York ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  marveled  at  that 
that  city  has  acquired  such  an  unenviable  reputation  as  it  enjoys  for  swindling  and 
thieving.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  business  men  are  deserting  it  more  and  inore  at 
every  succeeding  business  season,  and  patronizing  the  trading  classes  of  this  dty, 
when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Peter  Funks,  who  swarm  in  legion.*,  while  in  the 
other  they  meet  with  men  who  are  more  susceptible  of  j)reserving  inviolate  a  repata- 
tion  for  honesty,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  fair  profit  in  their  business  transactiooi 
with  their  customers,  than,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Peter  Funks,  to  adopt  and 
adhere  to  a  system  of  wholesale  fraud  and  swindling  extortion  upon  those  who  &U 
into  their  hands,  and  are  victimized  by  their  illicit  system  of  dealing. 


OF  ABOUSHINQ  UWS  FOR  THE  COLLECTIOBT  OF  DEBTS. 

There  are  many  intelligent,  honest  merchants,  who  believe  that  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  better  to  abolish  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts.  It  is  a  questioo,  nyt 
a  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post^  that  the  mercantile  community  wiU  soon  be 
prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1st.  If  there  were  no  laws  for  collecting  debts,  credit  would  be  more  generally 
founded  upon  character,  and  debtors  would,  when  unable  to  pay,  lose  caste,  unless  the 
most  satbfactory  reasons  could  be  given  in  excuse  for  default  Gamblers  have  no 
laws,  and  debts  are  more  sacred  among  them  than  any  debts  when  the  creditor  can 
avail  of  law. 

2d.  The  experiences  of  our  oldest  merchants  will  prove  that  more  money,  indoding 
the  value  of  time  spent  in  law  suits,  has  been  expended  during  the  past  thirty  yean 
than  has  been  recovered  by  the  aid  of  the  collecting  laws.  Policy  on  the  mrt  of  the 
debtor,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion,  influence  debtors  more  than  law.  The  hooeit 
man  needs  not  law  to  coerce  him,  and  the  rogue  will  evade  law  when  policy  dictates 
him  to  do  so. 

Sd.  llie  roost  ruinous  competition  in  a  village,  is  the  reckless  trader,  who  relies  upon 
the  facility  of  compromising  his  indebtedness  for  success,  more  than  upon  his  indu^ 
and  economy.  Were  there  no  collecting  laws,  he  could  not  get  credit  the  second  and 
third  time,  unless  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  should  excuse  him;  and  unless 
his  integrity  was  placed  beyond  question,  he  would,  after  one  or  two  fidlores^  be  onabk 
to  obtain  more  crodit 

4th.  Ai  no  mail  ahoold  bedhli^  to  sell  his  property  without  cash  or  aodi  ncod^f 
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as  he  may  be  wflling  to  receive  in  exchange,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  up 
the  time  of  twelve  of  his  neighbors  for  jurymen,  and  others  for  witnesses,  merely  be- 
caiise  he  chose  to  credit  his  property,  where  by  selling  at  a  small  redaction,  he  could 
have  sold  for  aush.  In  other  words,  he  now  puts  in  jeopardy  the  time  of  his  neighbors 
for  days  and  weeks  to  attend  court,  merely  to  enable  htm  to  obtain  |10  more  on  a  bill 
of  goods  than  they  would  have  sold  for  cash— custom  and  long  habit,  alone,  make 
this  endurable. 

5th.  The  same  reasons  will  probably  be  urged  against  abolishing  laws  for  collecting 
debts  as  were  advanced  twenty  years  ago  against  abolishing  laws  for  imprisonment 
for  debt  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  satisfied  of  the  inexpediency  of  all  laws 
for  imprisoning  men  for  debt ;  all  reasons  in  fiivor  of  it  have  been  by  experience 
proved  to  be  unsound. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that  every  law  on  the  stat- 
ute book  should  be  abolished  for  collecting  debts.  Let  every  man  who  chooses  to 
place  his  property  in  the  hands  of  another,  do  so— but  let  the  responsibility  rest  oo 
himself  alone.  If  the  debtor  don't  choose  to  pay,  let  the  matter  be  confined  between 
the  debtor  and  creditor,  who  both  volunteered  to  place  themselves  within  their  own 
contract— but  pray  excuse  their  neighbors  from  beinff  dragged  into  the  controversy,  at 
an  expense  of  time  and  derangement  of  their  own  business,  in  aggregate,  perhaps  of 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  amount  in  contention. 

Every  year  has  more  and  more  confirmed  my  views  upon  this  subject.  During  that 
period  I  have  credited  several  millions  of  dollars — but  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  credit 
no  man  any  more  in  amount  than  I  would  have,  done  had  there  been  no  law.  I  have, 
in  common  with  other  merchants,  had  my  share  of  bad  debts— but  have  invariably 
compromised  without  a  law  suit  My  aim  has  been  to  deal  with  men  who  valued 
character  more  than  money. 


BUTINO  ON  TRUST. 
The  Hural  New  Yorker  reads  the  following  lecture  on  the  custom  of  buying  on 
trust: — 

Among  the  various  customs  which  have  prevailed  among  mankind,  there  is  none 
more  pernicious  in  its  operations,  more  unjust  and  oppressive  than  buying  on  trust,  and 
then  letting  it  stand  for  days,  and  months,  nay,  often  years,  before  it  is  paid.  And  in 
no  place  to  which  our  acquaintance  extends,  is  it  so  common  and  general  as  in  our 
own  towns.  It  would  require  but  little  effort  to  show  that  the  principle  in  itself  is 
unjust  When  an  individual  sells  an  article,  he  expects  to  realize  an  advantage  there- 
by  in  an  honest  way.  But  where  is  the  profit,  if  he  has  to  wait  six  months,  or  a  year 
before  it  is  paid  f  Is  he  not  then  robbed  of  his  just  dues  I  But  the  case  becomes 
more  oppressive  still,  if  the  person  selling  the  article  is  in  limited  circumstances,  and 
depending  on  his  income  for  his  daily  bread.  He  needs  the  money,  and  yet  it  is  un- 
lawfully withheld.  Or  suppose  a  mechanic  makes  an  article  according  to  promise  for 
his  customer ;  it  is  finished  and  taken  away.  Now  the  mechanic  is  m  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  a  family  depending  upon  bim  for  daily  support ;  he  works  hard  to 
meet  the  wants  of  his  customers,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  reward  of  his  sweat  and  toil ;  ana  not  possessing  anv  means  in  advance,  he  has- 
tens to  complete  his  work,  hoping  to  obtain  his  pay  in  order  to  buy  his  family  bread. 
But  lo  1  the  work  is  taken  away,  and  the  poor  laborer  is  disappointed — he  must  trust, 
he  sighs  in  pain,  not  knowing  where  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Is  there  justice, 
is  there  humanity  in  this  f  Can  any  man,  professing  the  principle  of  common  honesty, 
pursue  80  disreputable  and  oppressive  a  course  ?  Is  not  this,  for  a  time,  robbing  the 
honest  mechanic  of  his  due  ?  And  by  what  right  is  it  withheld  ?  Has  he  not  made 
the  work  f  Has  he  not  earned  the  money !  "Who  will  withhold  that  which  is  not  his 
own,  and  yet  profess  to  be  an  honest  man  I 

But  unjust  and  ruinous  as  it  is  to  the  person  who  is  thus  deprived  for  a  time  of  what 
is  his  due,  so  injurious  is  it  to  the  individual  himself  who  withholds  it  It  must  be 
paid  at  last,  and  perhaps  at  a  time  when  most  unsuitable.  Besides,  it  multiplies 
debts,  increases  pecuniary  difiSculties,  until  at  last  he  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  and  becoming  a  bankrupt,  many  a  poor  honest  mechanic  loses 
his  all. 

Take  it,  then,  as  you  please,  it  is  an  unlawful,  unjust,  disgraceful,  and  inhuman  poli- 
cj.  It  has  not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  It  admits  of  no  apology.  It  is  a  rebc  of 
barbarism,  and  unbecomiog  a  Christian  people.  Why  purchase  that  which  you  cannot 
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pay  fort  Why  get  an  article  that  you  must  purchase  on  trust  t  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  suffer  than  to  buy  on  trust  t  It  certainly  would  be  more  honest  We  go 
against  the  whole  system  from  beginning  to  end.  The  only  correct  principle,  ind  the 
only  honest  policy  is — cash.  True,  a  single  individual  cannot  arrest  the  difficulty.  As 
others  do  not  pay  him,  he  cannot  pay  for  what  he  purchases.  One  forces  the  other  into 
this  unprincipled  course.  It  therefore  requires  a  general  movement — the  united  sctioQ 
of  the  community,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  cash  systeoL  In  this  manner  tliis 
monster  evil  could  soon  be  removed,  and  with  it  those  ten  thousand  evils  which  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  social  life. 

How  can  a  man  feel  like  a  gentleman  who  is  wearing  and  using  things  that  are  not 
paid  for  t  Does  it  not  degrade  him  in  his  own  eyes  t  Does  it  not  make  him  feel  % 
littleness,  which  an  elevated,  generous  mind  would  not  bear  t  How  can  a  man  (eel 
his  noble  independence,  who  is  conscious  of  his  numerous  pecuniary  obligations  t 

Let  us  be  honest;  let  us  be  generous.  Let  us  frown  down  a  system,  however  gen- 
eral, which  is  sustained  by  the  sweat,  and  tears,  and  groans  of  the  oppressed.  We  go 
for  cash — because  it  is  honest  and  right — because  it  alone  is  consistent  with  the  priod- 
ples  of  morality  and  truth.  Make  the  efifort  1  It  can  be  done ;  soooer  endure  {mvir 
tion  for  a  while.  When  once  overcome  you  will  feel  that  you  are  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent man,  and  that  no  man  can  -  accuse  you  of  having  wronged  the  poor,  honest 
laborer. 

Once  more,  we  say,  we  go  for  the  cash  principle,  and  shall  use  oar  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  remove  a  policy  that  has  caused  more  tears,  more  distress  and  suffering  than 
any  other  existing  evil — owe  no  man  anything ;  do  to  others  as  you  wish  them  to  do 
to  you. 


LEARNING  TH£  CURRENCY  IN  A  SMUL  WAT. 

Of  all  the  close  dealers  among  us,  the  Dutchmen  live  on  the  least,  and  shave  closest. 
It  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  learn  our  currency.  A  good  thing  occurred,  however, 
a  few  days  since,  with  the  keeper  of  a  small  "Lager  Bier"  saloon,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  undertook  to  teach  his  assistant,  a  thick-headed  sprout  of  Faderland,"  the 
difference  between  "  five  pence  '*  and  "  six  pence." 

"  You  see,  John,  de  piece  mit  de  vomans  ish  de  five  pence,  and  de  piece  midout  the 
Tomans  ish  de  six  pence." 

"  Yah  1"  said  John,  with  a  dull  twinkle  of  intelligence. 

A  wag  of  a  loafer,  who  overheard  the  lecture,  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  t 
•*  saw  "  and  "  lager  bier  "  gratis,  for  that  day  at  least.  Procuring  a  three-cent  piece, 
he  watched  the  departure  of  the  "  boss,"  and  going  up  to  John,  he  called  for  a  mag  of 
"bier,"  throwing  down  the  coin,  and  looking  as  if  he  expected  his  change.  John,  who 
remembered  his  recent  lesson,  took  up  the  piece,  and  muttered  to  himself: — 

"  Mitout  de  vomons — 'tish  von  sixpence,"  he  handed  over  three  coppers  change. 

How  often  the  aforesaid  was  drank  that  day,  we  know  not ;  it  depended  upon  his 
thirst  and  the  number  of  times  he  could  exchange  three  coppers  for  three-cent  pieces; 
but  when  the  "  boss  "  came  home  at  night,  the  number  of  small  coin  astonished  him. 

"  Vat  ish  dese,  John  ;  you  take  so  many  ?" 

"  Six  pence,"  replied  John,  with  a  peculiarly  satisfied  leer. 

"  Six  pence  I    Dunden  and  blitzen  I  You  take  all  dese  for  six  pence  ?  Who  bmT 
"  De  man  mit  peard  like  Kossuth ;  he  dhring  all  day  mit  himself." 
"  Der  teuful  1    You  give  him  change  every  time !" 
"  Y-a  h  1"  said  John,  with  a  vacant  stare. 

"Der  teuful  catch  de  Yankees,"  was  all  the  astonished  Dutchman  could  say. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  PAPER  BAGS. 

Th'is  machme  ia  of  French  invention  and  manufacture.  It  is  very  compact,  occupy- 
ing a  working  space  of  only  about  6  feet  by  4.  With  a  small  amount  of  power  ex- 
pended upon  its  working,  and  with  a  slight  additional  of  manual  labor,  it  will  ion 
out  complete,  no  matter  what  the  strength  or  resistance  of  the  paper,  20  larM  (ia 
trade  language  7  lbs.)  bags  per  minute,  and  13  large  (from  12  lbs.  to  28  lbs!)  per 
minute.  With  the  superintendence  of  two  persons,  after  being  put  in  motion,  it  wiU 
do  ^6  work  of  ten,  the  b^s  being  superior  to  those  constructed  by  hand,  ioamidi 
AS  they  will ataud op«a andufkcii^ht. 
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1.  — Letter 8  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron :  with  Notices  of  his  Life,  By  Thomas 
Moore.   2  vols.   12mo.,  pp.  480  and  666.   l^;ew  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

What  has  been  said  of  Petrarch,  that  his  correspondence  and  verses  together  af- 
ford tho  progressive  interest  of  a  narrative  in  which  the  poet  is  always  identified  with 
the  man  "  will  be  found  applicable  in  a  hr  greater  degree  to  Byron,  in  whom  the  lit- 
erary and  the  personal  character  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  to  have  left  his 
works  without  the  instructive  commentary  which  his  Life  and  Correspondence  afford, 
would  have  been  equally  an  injustice  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  The  variety  of 
materials  here  presented  possess  an  attraction  and  interest  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
letters  and  journals  of  Byron,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Moore,  especially  his  correspondence 
daring  the  long  period  of  his  absence  from  England,  which  fills  chiefly  the  second 
yolume,  will  oe  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  vigor,  variety,  and  liveliness, 
to  any  that  have  yet  adorned  this  branch  of  literature. 

2.  — T?ie  History  of  Nero.   By  Jacob  Abbott.    16mo.,  pp.  320.   New  York:  Harper 

Brothers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  series,  of  which  this  volume  is  one,  to  furnish  to  tho  reading 
community  an  accurate  and  faithful  account  of  the  several  personages  of  whom  it 
may  treat,  following  precisely  the  story  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  ancient 
tiroes.  This  volume  possesses  all  that  strong  interest  imparted  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Abbott  The  narrative  is  confined  strictly  to  facts  heretofore  recorded,  and  they  are 
brought  together  in  a  simple  and  lively  manner. 

8. — A  Child's  History  of  England,  By  CnARLSs  Dickens.  Vol.  1,  England  from 
the  ancient  times  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  16mo.,  pp.  287.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

^  Dickens  has  imparted  to  this  portion  of  English  history  that  peculiar  interest  which 
his  works  of  fiction  possess.  It  is,  besides,  simple,  easily  apprehended,  and  written 
with  much  attractiveness. 

4. — Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal 
Succession  in  Oreat  Britain,  By  Agxes  Strickland.  VoL  8,  pp.  284.  New 
York :  Harper  Brothers. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  work  entitled  '*  The  Queens  of  England,"  has  in- 
duced her  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  Scotland.  Her  third  volume  has  now  been 
re-published.  The  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  though  not  possessing  the  splendor  of 
the  former  one,  it  is,  yet,  extremely  valuable. 

6. — A  Hero  and  other  Tales,  By  the  author  of  "  Olive,"  Ac  12  mo.,  pp.  269.  New 
York :  Harper  <b  Brothers. 

The  tales  in  this  volume  are  entitled  "  A  Hero,"  "  Bread  upon  the  Waters,"  **  Alice 
Searmont."  The^  are  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  author,  who  has  contributed 
many  extremely  interesting  works. 

6.  — Far  Off;  or,  Asia  and  Australia  described.    With  illustrations.    By  the  author 

of  "  Pekp  of  Day."   12mo^  pp.  827.   New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

7.  — Near  Home ;  or,  the  Countries  of  Europe  described.  With  numerous  illustra- 
tions. By  the  author  of  "Fab  Off.*^  12mo.,  pp.  320.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
A  Brothers. 

Juvenile  readers  will  find  in  these  volumes  some  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
sketches  of  various  countries  of  the  world.  They  are  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
the  characters  of  which  are  animated  and  sensible.  Their  tendency  is  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  youne  for  geographical  knowledge,  and  at  every  pomt  the  attempt  is 
mude  to  instil  into  the  mind  religious  principles,  and  to  "show  that  the  world  wnicfa 
Qod  has  made,  should  be  goyemed  by  the  book  which  be  wrote." 
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8.  — Exposition  of  the  Orammatieal  Structure  of  the  English  Zangmaae :  Bnn^  «i 
Attempt  to  Furnish  an  Approved  Method  of  Teaching  Orammar,  fir  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Collies,  By  John  Mulligan.  12mo.,  pp.575.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pletoD  6i  Co. 

We  regard  ibis  as  hj  far  the  most  important  and  able  work  on  the  structure  of  our 
language,  which  has  recently  issued  from  the  press.  Commencing  at  the  elements  or 
first  principles  of  language,  the  author  proceeds  in  a  strictly  logical  order  to  develop 
the  nature  and  power  of  every  part "  of  Speech,  and  every  circumstance  of  a  sen- 
tence. Some  portions  of  the  wort,  especially  on  the  nature  of  Words  and  Tenses,  m 
remarkable  specimens  of  acute  and  logical  reasoning,  such  as  are  rarely  met  with. 
By  the  method  of  this  book,  if  a  person  once  learns  grammar  he  will  understand  H 
thoroughly,  and  easily  become  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject 

9. ^The  Old  Man's  Bride.     By  T.  S.  Aethur.     IGmo.,  pp.  84*7.    New  York: 

Charles  Scribner. 

-  Marriage  is  too  important  a  contract  to  be  entered  into  lightly.  Those  who  make 
it  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  commit  an  error  most  fatal  to  their  happiness,  and  io- 
flict  a  wrong  upon  themselves,  it  may  be  upon  others,  which  nothing  can  ever  fully 
repair.   To  set  this  work  forth  in  strong  light  is  the  design  of  this  interesting  voloma 

10.  — Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  an  American  Frigaie,  By  N. 
Parker  Willis.   12mo.,  pp.  S96.   New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

Willis's  pen  always  writes  with  interest  Indeed,  he  is  so  well  known,  and  such  % 
favorite  with  the  public,  that  it  is  scarcely  necesgary  for  us  to  do  more  than  to  ssj 
that  this  charming  volume  is  a  new  edition  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  made  bj 
the  author  some  ten  years  ago.  Yet  it  will  be  found  as  agreeable  as  if  it  was  written 
only  yesterday. 

11.  — Amabel;  A  Family  History,  By  Elizabeth  Wormlkt.  ISma,  pp.  466.  Kev 
York .  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  is  a  development  of  female  character  which  will  be  quite  attractive  to  those 
who  admire  the  domestic  virtues.  It  is  written  with  much  merit,  and  possesses  in 
interest  far  surpassing  the  mass  of  ordinary  tales. 

12.  — A  Treatise  on  Lightning  Conductors;  Compiled  from  a  work  on  thunder  stomii 
by  S.  W.  Harris  and  other  standard  authors.  By  Lucius  Ltow.  12mo.,  pp.  191. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

No  treatise  on  the  subject  of  "  conductors  "  has  appeared  in  this  country  since  the 
time  of  Franklin.  Recently,  works  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  London,  and  this 
volume  is  a  compilation  from  a  very  expensive  and  able  one  by  S.  W.  Harris,  of  the 
Royal  Society.   It  is  a  useful  book,  ana  one  long  required  by  the  public. 

18. — History  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  settlement  as  Colonies  to  thepetee 
with  Mexico  in  1848.  By.  Wm.  Grimshaw.  Revised  and  corrected  by  A.  H.  Uroc- 
BHAW.   Philadelphia :  Dppincott  Grambo  <&  Co. 

Grimshaw's  history  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  popular  book  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  present  edition  has  been  improved  by  many  additions  required  by  the 
present  method  of  teaching  history. 

li.—Mejnoir  of  Mary  L.  Ware,  vnfe  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  By  E.  B.  Hall.  Thifd 
Thousand.    12mo.,  pp.  434.   Boston :  Crosby  <&  Nichols. 

In  those  pages  we  have  the  life  of  an  unpretending  Christian  woman,  whose  meek, 
firm,  and  consistent  character  was  formed  by  religious  influences  and  devoted  to  the 
highest  ends.  It  is  a  work  which  will  win  tlye  admiration  of  those  who  can  appred* 
ate  sueh  excellence.   She  possessed,  also,  mental  accomplishments  of  a  high  order. 

16. — Daughters  of  China  ;  or^  Sketches  of  Dotnestie  Life  in  the  Celestial  Empirt. 
By  Eliza  J.  Gillett  Bridoman.  18mo.,  pp.  234.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  A 
Brother. 

Aside  from  the  missionary  character  of  the  little  volume,  the  authoress  depieto 
■cenes  descriptive  of  idolatry,  and  visits  among  the  people  of  various  daaset  iUoilcft* 
tive  of  the  manners  and  coatomf  of  that  wonderful  people,  the  ChiDeae. 
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16.  — Biography  of  Rev,  Hotea  BaHlou,  By  his  eon,  Matubim  M.  Ballou.  SeYenth 
ThousancL    12mo.,  pp.  404.   Boston :  Abel  TompkiDa. 

The  eminent  man  whose  memoirs  are  here  offered  to  the  public,  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  consistent  expounders  of  Universalism  that  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. For  a  long  period  he  stood  almost  singly  as  its  champion ;  and  it  was  only  in 
his  later  years  that  co-operators  appeared  to  assist  him.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Ballou  the  best  exposition  of  those  sentuiients  which  can  be  had  ;  an  ab- 
stract of  their  spirit  and  purport  is  given  at  considerable  length.  The  memoir  is  also 
entitled  to  attention  as  containing  the  life  of  a  singularly  worthy  and  excellent  man, 
whose  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  whose  character  manifested  many  rare  traits. 
The  work  of  a  biographer  has  been  performed  in  a  very  acceptable  manner  by  the 
80D,  and  while  it  is  very  truthful  and  candid,  it  is  free  from  any  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  already  warmly  received  by  the  members  of  his  sect 

17.  — The  Kathayan  Slave ^  and  other  papers  connected  vith  Missionary  life.  By 
Emilt  Judson.   12mo.,  pp.  186.   Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  <&  Fields. 

Fanny  Forrester,  the  accomplished  wife  of  the  late  missionary  Judson,  in  India,  La 
the  author  of  these  miscellanies.  They  are  often  sparkling  and  graceful,  but  chiefly 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  the  commonplace  objections  ad- 
Tanced  against  its  sacrifices.  In  other  respects  it  is  one  of  the  finest  gems  from  the 
aathor's  pen. 

18.  — Historical  and  Critical  Essays.  By  Thomas  De  Quincet.  VoL  2.  l2mo.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor,  Reed  <&  Fields. 

This  is  the  second  and  last  volume  of  this  reprint  of  the  Historical  and  Critical  Es- 
says of  this  accomplished  writer.   The  first  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  short  time 
since.   The  subjects  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  are  "  Cicero,"  "  Style,"  Rhetoric," 
Secret  Societies."   These  volumes  are  printed  in  a  uniform  style  with  the  author's 
other  works  issued  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  <b  Co. 

19.  — Memoirs  of  Elizabeth,  Second  Qtieen  Regnant  of  England  and  Ireland  By  Ao- 
Mss  SxaicKLAKD.  8vo.,  pp.  550.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Philadelphia:  Blan- 
chard  <&  Lea. 

Like  the  memoirs  of  the  "  Queens  of  Henry  VIII. "  recently  issued  by  these  pub- 
liebers,  this  volume  is  detached  from  Miss  Strickland's  lives  of  the  "  The  Queens  of 
England.'*  It  is  one  of  the  roost  instructive  and  valuable  of  the  series,  and  must  prove 
quite  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  this  far-famed  Queen. 

20.  — A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin :  presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upon 
which  the  story  is  founded,  together  with  corroborative  statements  verifying  the 
truth  of  the  work.  By  Haebirt  Bkbohkb  Stowb.  8vo.,  pp.  262.  Boston:  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  of  the  consistency  between  facts  and  the  scenes  of 
Uncle  Tom,  the  public  will  soon  judge  for  itself.  The  interest  excited  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  secure  universal  attention  to  this  book.  The  masterly  hand  appears  in  it  as 
in  its  predecessor. 

21.  —  Woodworth's  American  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  By  FaANcrs  C. 
Wood  WORTH.  "With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  286.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
A  Co. 

liany  of  these  "Miscellanies"  have  before  appeared  in  print,  in  Wood  worth's  Mag- 
azine. They  are  quite  entertaining  for  youthful  readers.  Chambers'  Miscellany  is 
the  model  after  which  the  work  is  prepared,  and  it  possesses  many  of  the  attractions 
peculiar  to  that  well  known  publication.  v 

22.  — The  Practical  Brass  and  Iron  Founder's  Guide :  A  concise  treatise  on  the  art  of 
brass  founding,  moulding,  Ac,  with  numerous  practical  rules,  tables,  and  receipts, 
for  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper  founding.  By  James  Labkix.  12mo.,  pp.  204. 
Philadelphia:  A.  Hart. 

This  is  a  practical  work  by  a  practical  man.  It  is  of  course  clear,  concise,  and  to 
the  point — posseasing  more  valae  than  many  extensive  works  for  the  foander. 
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28. — The  Hiatort/  of  English  Literature  ;  with  an  Outline  of  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  English  Language.  Illustrated  by  extracts.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students.  By  Wiluam  Spalduco.  12mo.,  pp.  418.  New  York :  D.  Ap* 
pleton  <&  Co. 

The  history  of  English  literature  is  the  subject  of  this  volume.  It  traces  the  Ute^ 
ary  progress  of  that  nation  from  its  dawn  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  down  to  theprei- 
ent  day.  Commencing  at  this  early  period,  it  is  eo  constructed  as  to  introduce  the 
reader  gradually  and  easily  to  studies  of  thb  kind.  Oomparatively  little  specoUtioQ 
is  presented,  and  those  literary  monuments  of  the  earlier  period  which  are  thought 
most  worthy  of  attention  are  described  with  considerable  fullness,  and  in  an  attractire 
manner.  In  the  subsequent  pages  more  frequent  and  sustained  efforts  are  niade  to 
arouse  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  student  An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  English  language  is  presented  with  much  fullness  of  analysis.  As  a  work  for 
youuK  students  in  English  literature  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, at  the  same  time  it  will  be  interesting  and  iniiructive  by  mature  minds. 

24.  — ^ihe  Romance  of  the  Forum;  or,  Narratives^  Scenes,  and  Anecdotes  from  Cwti 
of  Justice,   By  Peter  Bujlke.   12mo.,  pp.  308.  New  York:  Cornish  i  Lamport 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  work,  which  has  met  with  a  very  favorable  recep- 
tion abroad.  It  is  issued  m  a  uniform  style  with  the  tales  entitled  Confessions  of  aa 
Attorney,*'  "  Experiences  of  a  Barrister."  The  tales  are  said  to  be  authentic,  and  their 
aim  and  tendency  is  good.  They  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

25.  — Nick  of  the  Woods :  or  the  Jihhenainosay,  A  Tale  of  Kentucky.  By  Roinr 
MosTGOMKEY  BiBD,  M.  D.   8vo.,  pp.  890.   New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  thrilling  tale  was  first  published  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  received  at 
the  time  with  great  favor,  since  which  it  has  been  dramatized  for  the  stage,  and  still 
retains  a  place  there  as  depicting  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  savage  who  once  held 
that  region  known  as  the  "  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  and  the  dingers,  privatioDS, 
and  heroism  of  a  frontier  life.  It  now  appears  in  a  neat  and  revised  form,  and  is  well 
worth  a  perusal  by  those  who,  despite  the  enervating  tendencies  of  more  refined  life, 
have  a  taste  for  the  rude,  wild  heroism  exhibited  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  great 
West 

26.  — Genesis  and  Geology  ;  or,  an  Investigation  into  the  Reconciliation  of  the  Modern 
Doctrines  of  Geology  with  the  Declarations  of  Scripture,  By  Dexvis  CaorTOS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Eowabd  HiTcncocK»  D.  D,  IGmo.,  pp.  99.  Bostoo: 
Phillips,  Sampson  <&  Co. 

This  little  work  is  regarded  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  introduces  it  to  the  public, 
as  the  ablest  treatise  upon  the  connection  between  "  Geology  and  Genesis  "  which  hai 
as  yet  attracted  his  notice,  and  it  is  published  in  its  present  form  in  order  to  |^ace  it 
within  the  reach  of  "  American  Christians."  It  is  written  with  great  candor  and  fiu^ 
ness,  presenting  some  new  and  important  views  upon  the  subject,  and  takes  soch  a 
position  as  coincides  with  tlie  principles  of  Biblical  criticism. 

27.  — Heart  Histories  and  Life  Pictures,  By  T.  S.  AaTHua.  12mo.,  pp.  850.  Kew 
York:  C.  Scribner. 

Every  heart  has  its  history,  yet  so  absorbed  are  we  in  our  own  hopes,  joys,  fetra, 
and  disappointments,  that  we  think  rarely  of  the  heart  hbtories  of  otners.  In  theae 

Eages  the  efifort  is  made  to  awaken  sympathy  towards  others,  and  to  interest  na  ia 
umanity,  with  a  degree  of  correctness  which  has  even  overlooked  many  inelegsDoes 
of  style.   With  such  an  excellent  object  in  view  it  is  entitled  to  favor  everywlm 

2%.— Harry  Muir :  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life.  By  the  author  of  "Mas.  Mabaasit 
Maitland."   Three  vols,  in  one.    12mo.   D.  Appleton  «b  Ca 

In  this  tale  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  a  manly  youth  before  temptatioii 
and  his  constant  yielding  to  the  seductive  cup,  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  dlspla/af 
the  greatest  fortitude,  delicacy,  and  unshaken  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  nobis  aod 
heroic  wife.  The  author  writes  with  masterly  talent,  which  has  commanded  great 
success  for  her  previous  works. 
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Art.  I.— FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LODIS  PHILIPPE. 

The  communications  made  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  eve  of  its 
separation,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
public.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  for,  embracing  as  they  do  the  whole 
policy  of  our  finances,  seeking  to  regulate  the  past  and  to  guaranty  the 
niture,  they  well  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  who  take  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  France.  Short  as  the  past  is,  the  charges  upon  it  are 
already  very  heavy ;  while  for  the  future,  even  now,  at  our  doors,  we  have 
meager  resources.  The  Minister  of  Finance  announces,  in  the  same  breath, 
the  necessity  for  a  new  loan,  that  the  weight  of  the  past  may  be  lightened, 
and  the  necessity  of  new  imposts  to  restore  an  equilibrium  between  the 
xeceipts  and  expenses.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  nothing  has  been  gained ;  the  measure  of  our  wants  still 
exceeds  that  of  our  sacrifices.  It  was  in  vain  that  heavy  disbursements 
extinguished  the  floating  debt  left  by  the  last  government,  for  that  float- 
ing debt  is  rapidly  reappearing,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture and  a  daily  decrease  of  receipts.  On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  it  was 
630,000,000  francs:  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  it  will  have  reached 
550,000,000  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  aflbrded  from  extraor- 
dinary ways  and  means,  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
low  rate  below  par  of  all  the  public  securities,  will  have  furnished  in  two 
years  780,000,000  francs,^  to  cover  a  daily  increasing  deficit,  the  Minister 

•  Saspeoflian  of  sinking  fond  In  1848  and  1849   (hmea  343,634,000 

Uspocable  portion  of  the  loan  of  1841  (Compte  dea  Flnancaa  for  1847,  p.  400)   45393,000 

DIapoaable  portion  of  the  first  instaiimenta  of  loan  of  1847  (Compte  dea  Finances  for 

1847,  p.  401)   40,000,000 

of  If"^ 


:  1848   177,886,000 

 1  io  the  stockholders  of  the  Lyons  Railway  Co   54,148,000 

fielmbiinementa  from  the  Railway  companies  debtors  to  the  State   15,(100,000 

49  centime  tax   101,960,000 

Money  deducted  as  security  trom  payment   10,000,000 

Total  of  extraordinary  resources. . . .  776,31 1,000 

The  extraordinary  works  are  estimated  in  the  budget  for  1848  and  1849   869,000,0d0 

The  abore  resources  have  been  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  expenses  to  the  amH  of  507,311,000 
The  estimated  deficit  of  the  minister  of  finance  wholly  appued  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
is   856,000,000 


Total  of  the  actual  known  excesa  of  the  ordinary  expense!  over  the  ordinary  reoelpli 
for  1848  and  1849   763,311,000 
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of  Pinance  declares,  that  even  with  the  aid  of  these  immeiifle  roBonices,  the 
exigences  of  the  public  service  for  1848  and  1849  wiU  leave  the  treasu^ 
charged  with  a  deficit  of  250,000,000  francs/  and  he  fears  that  even  thk 
will  prove  much  under  the  actual  deficiency.  Of  all  miDisterial  vatidnatioM 
the  latter  will  be,  doubtless,  the  least  mistaken,  for  the  publication  of  tbe 
returns  from  the  indirect  revenues  for  the  first  qu-irter  of  1849  already 
falsifies  the  ministerial  estimate  of  the  receipts  :  and  none  of  us  can  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  credit  of  1,200,000  francs,  which  stands  in  such  bold  re- 
lief upon  the  Minister's  calculations,  is  the  last  expenditure  upo  i  the  expe- 
dition to  Rome. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  1850  neces- 
sarily presents  great  difficulties.  Since  the  24th  February  the  public  debt 
has  been  increased  62,000,000  francs  de  rentes;  no  reduction  of  any  im- 
portance has  been  made  in  the  old  budget  of  expenses,  while  imperiom 
circumstances  have  introduced  heavy  augmentations.  At  the  same  time, 
reductions  and  imprudent  suppressions  of  indirect  imposts  have  cat  off 
160,000,000  francs  from  the  budget  of  receipts,  and  the  agitations  which 
followed  the  revolution  of  February  reduced,  wr  below  the  average  to  which 
long  years  of  order  and  peace  had  raised  them,  the  impost  still  niaintaiQei 
So  grave  an  evil  demands  an  efficacious  remedy.  Our  business  here  is  not 
to  examine  the  propositions  of  a  minister ;  we  content  ourselves  with  ox- 
posing  them.  The  minister  proposes  to  reduce  the  floating  debt  by  meaia 
of  a  loan  of  200,000,000  francs :  to  re-establish  the  impost  upon  liquon, 
with  new  modes  of  collection,  not  less  efficacious,  but  more  indulgent;  to 
replace,  by  an  impost  upon  revenue,  and  by  new  taxes  for  registratiooY  the 
losses  voluntarily  mcurred  upon  the  salt-tax,  from  the  diminution  of  postage, 
and  the  stamp-tax ;  to  supply  the  falling  off  of  the  returns  from  the  existin 
taxes  by  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sinking  fond,  by  excluding  the  greet 
internal  improvements  from  the  estimates  of  expenditure,  but  anpropriatiiy 
to  them  a  future  grant  from  a  special  loan,  whose  success  the  minister  dam 
not  affirm,  and  which  he  knows  he  cannot  effect  for  a  longer  term  than  oae 
year.  Such  are  the  measures  with  wt.ich  he  re-establishes  an  equifibrion 
in  the  budget,  which  will  bo  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
if  peace  in  Europe  and  prosperity  in  France  will  preserve  us  from  all  mil- 
reckonings  of  our  receipts,  and  all  surprises  in  our  expenses. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  these  prop)06itions  npoo 
public  opinion  too  little  prepared  for  them,  we  unreservedly  applaud  the 
frankness  of  the  minister.  Which  we  dread  most  for  our  country,  indeed, 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  only  thing  we  dread  for  her,  arc  her  own  illu«ott> 
There  are  no  faults,  no  losses,  grave  as  they  may  be,  that  the  fertility  rf 
her  soil  and  the  industry  of  her  inhabitants  cannot  easily  repair.  Nothiif 
can  force  her  unwillingly  into  the  abyss.  Her  only  danger  will  arise  froa 
her  imprudent  sleep  upon  the  verge  of  the  gulf. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  does  not  confine  himself  to  expose  the  embanvi' 
ments,  in  all  their  reality,  of  our  financial  situation,  be  endeavora  to  ascer- 
tain its  causes.  Ruinous  as  late  events  may  have  been,  he  does  not  stophii 
investigation  with  them,  he  remounts  higher.  "The  equilibrium  of  tk 
budget,"  he  says,  "  ceased  ten  years  ago."  The  year  1839  was  the  l«i 
year  that  saw  a  budget  without  a  deficit,  and  doubtless  the  year  1850  wiD 


*  Tb«  fbcal  ytmr  1848  figvrea  in  Uie  amount  for  73,000,000,  but  the  CompCe  de  FtaMMi»«Meft 
hu  Joti  been  pobliahed,  redocet  tbiM  deficit  to  13,821,000  frasoi.  £ee  p.  358. 
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renew  those  golden  days.  If  this  were  trae,  M.  Passy  would  have  had  as 
his  heritage  a  glorious  destiny:  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1839,  and  Min- 
ister of  Finance  ten  years  afterward,  he  would  have  heen  the  last  champion 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  under  the  monarchy,  and  its  restorer  un- 
der the  republic.  Than  ourselves  no  one  desires  more  ardently  that  he  may 
obtain  this  last  glory,  but  we  cannot  accord  to  him  the  first  without  sacri- 
ficing to  him  the  honor  of  a  government  we  have  served,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  precious  to  us,  the  rights  of  justice  and  of  truth.  We  are  not  enter- 
ing upon  a  vain  discussion  of  the  past,  the  past  is  now  a  lesson  for  the 
fature. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  government  of  July,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
Increase  of  its  revenues,  left  the  gulf  of  deficit  open  behind  it,  it  be- 
hoves the  new  regime  to  reform  themselves  instantly,  for  they  have  done 
naught  less  than  increase  the  old  budget's  expenditures  and  diminish  the 
dd  budget's  receipts.  If  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  true,  as  we  hope  to  show 
by  evidence,  that  that  government,  after  seventeen  years,  illustrated  by  so 
many  great  enterprises,  balanced  its  ordinary  expenditure  by  its  ordinary 
receipts,  and  prepared  the  resources  which  should  pay  the  cost  of  its  great 
internal  improvements,  the  example,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  prostrate 
government,  cannot  be  disclaimed.  We  can  discuss  this  question  now,  aid- 
ed by  reliable  documents.  The  final  statement  of  the  last  fiscal  year  has 
been  laid  before  the  National  Assembly.  Until  this  moment  we  have  been 
in  a  provisoire  condition ;  a  condition  that  throws  a  mor^  certain  light  upon 
Uie  past  than  the  present.  The  object  our  system  of  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  nation  seeks  to  attain,  the  attribution  of  every  item  of  expense  and 
receipt  to  the  year  in  which  they  of  right  belong ;  to  write  the  history  of 
every  quarter.  To  do  this  the  quarter  must  have  ended.  Until  this  mo- 
ment our  accounts  were  framed  upon  hypothetical  premises :  all  the  open 
credits  were  equal  to  the  expenses.  When  the  last  day  of  the  year  ends, 
all  the  expenses  of  that  year  but  the  accounts  cannot  be  closed  with  the 
lame  celerity ;  successive  delays  are  necessary  for  liquidations,  the  issuing 
of  warrants,  making  payments,  and  so  many  other  necessary  formalities, 
that  generally  nine  months  elapses  before  the  accounts  of  the  past  year  can 
be  finally  adjusted,  and  reality  take  the  place  of  bare  hypothesis. 

This  is  all  the  secret  of  these  enormous  deficits  of  the  monarchy,  which 
the  Provisional  Government  held  up  as  the  unmistakeable  forerunner  of 
bankruptcy.  They  made  the  addition  of  all  the  open  credits,  and  held 
them  up  as  the  amount  of  actual  expenses ;  they  confounded  in  one  figure 
the  ordinary  expenditures  and  the  cost  of  great  public  improvements ;  but 
they  took  very  good  care  notr  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  receipts.  M.  Vitet, 
in  an  article  which  produced  a  great  impression,  and  which  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten, exposed  with  as  much  strength  as  brilliancy  these  malevolent  exag- 
gerations, although  he  had  not  all  these  definitive  results,  but  his  sagacity 
eniabled  him  to  supply  by  conjecture,  which  time  has  now  confirmed. 
Thisre  is  no  uncertainty  about  these  matters  now.  Taking  the  first  of 
January,  1848,  as  the  final  date  in  the  financial  history  of  the  monarchy 
of  July,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  up  its  account  and  strike  the 
balance. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  gives  in  this  as  the  account  of  the  past : — "  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1847,  the  deficit  that  had  occurred  durinff  the 
Mght  years  preceding,  and  now  lay  charged  to  the  treasury,  reached  the 
sum  total  of  897,764,093  francs,  and  the  product  of  the  reserve  of  the  sink- 
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ing  fund  bad  extinguished  only  442,249,115  francs*  of  this  defidt:  oooie- 
quently  the  monarchy  of  July  was  deficit  465,614,978  franes." 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  deficit?  The  Minister  of  finance  points  oat 
two  concurring  causes,  as  if  they  were  equally  the  sources  of  this  deficit,  nt, 
the  increase  of  the  ordinary  expenses,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  oocu* 
pation  of  Algeria:  and  the  increase  of  internal  improvements.  Now,  in 
other  words,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Is  it  that  the  revenues  of  the  treasniy 
remained  unequal  to  its  necessary  expenses  f  Was  it  obliged  to  create  ex- 
traordinary resources  to  pay  the  arrears  of  its  debt,  to  liquidate  that  portion 
of  its  debt  that  was  susceptible  of  being  liquidated,  to  support  its  army  and 
its  fleet,  to  maintain  its  roads,  its  ports,  its  rivers,  its  canaJa,  to  pay  its  office- 
holders, its  diplomatic  corps,  its  judiciary,  its  clergy,  the  expenses  of  Algeria, 
and  there  to  finish  by  civilization  the  work  of  the  sword.  If  it  had  been 
these,  we  say,  openly,  the  late  government  would  have  been  wanting  in 
foresight ;  and  far  from  giving  the  reins  to  so  many  diflferent  amelioratioos, 
that  solicited  and  paid  (it  is  true)  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  it  should 
have  rigidly  restrained  its  ordinary  expenses  within  the  limits  of  the  pnb&c 
revenue.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  all  of  these  services,  notwithstanding 
their  increase,  were  amply  estimated  in  the  budget  of  expenses,  and  received 
correspondent  resources  from  the  budget  of  receipts.  Without  douht,anud 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  eighteen  years,  each  twelve-month  did  not  close  upon 
an  exactly  balanced  budget,  but  the  most  prosperous  equalized  the  charges 
on  the  less  favorable  years ;  and  at  the  term 'nation  of  this  long  liquidation 
it  is  found,  as  the  Minister  of  Finance  officially  declares,!  that  the  ordioarj 
services  of  the  monarchy  have  left  charged  to  the  treasury  only  13,762,000 
francs.  Thirteen  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  francs ! 
Ah,  behold,  on  the  morrow  of  the  most  calamitous  year  that  France  ka* 
passed  for  thirty  years,  all  the  arrears  of  a  government  of  eighteen  yfars. 
Who  would  have  thought  it  on  reading  the  reports  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment f  But  this  is  not,  we  are  eager  to  say,  the  only  expense  that  wis 
not  covered  by  the  ordinary  receipts :  441,752,000  francs  represent  the  cost 
of  public  work  executed  during  the  latter  years  of  ihe  monarchy.  Let  » 
also  hasten  to  say,  that  special  resources,  created  above  the  ordinary  receipts, 
were  assured  and  realized,  in  part,  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  to  m»t 
this  expense.  No  one  certainly  pretends  that  these  great  enterprises,  which 
developed  for  ages  the  activity,  the  riches,  and  the  power  even,  of  a  jsreat 
nation,  can  pay  th^-mselves,  year  by  year,  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  ordinary 
receipts.  No  one  pretends  that  these  great  works,  which  the  present  devi«fi 
to  the  future,  should  remain,  wholly  remain,  at  the  charge  of  those  that 
execute  them,  and  thus  pass  as  an  unburdened  heritage  to  those  who  will 
enjoy  them.  The  people  of  the  middle  age,  who  knew  only  present  riches, 
and  were  ignorant  both  of  the  sciences  and  the  existence  of  credits,  aided  bj 
time,  built,  course  by  course,  those  great  monuments  that  one  centory  saw 
commenced  and  a  second  completed ;  but  our  works,  consecrated  to  the 
pressing  wants  of  Commerce  and  trade,  do  not  admit  this  long  delay,  fcr 
each  day  lost  in  their  completion  is  a  day  abstracted  from  their  utility.  Th« 
employment  of  credit,  to  associate  the  future  with  present  generations,  is 
the  only  means  that  can  realize  these  essential  conditions — rapidity  in  the 
execution  of  the  works  and  an  equal  division  of  the  expense.  That  nation 
which  borrows  for  its  permanent  and  periodical  wants,  finds  in  every  loan 

*  Expose  dea  motife  do  badset  de  1850,  p.  8. 

t  Expow  dw  motifs  da  projel  de  regtement  de  rezerdoe,  1847,  p.  13. 
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he  necessity  for  a  new  loan,  and  is  led  by  its  credit  even  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  That  nation  which,  aided  by  its  revenues,  easily  supports  not  only  all 
usual  charges,  but  even  the  extraordinary  expenses^  which  frequently  occur 
during  the  existence  of  a  great  empire,  can  borrow  without  peril  that  which 
is  necessary  for  works  that  return  even  more  than  their  cost;  such  a  step 
increases  her  riches  instead  of  diminishing  them,  and  her  credit  aids  her  pro* 
g^fess  along  a  prosperous  road.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  as  well  as  an  unjust 
reproach  to  say,  that  the  late  government,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  its 
existence,  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  eternal  deficit,  for  it  is  manifest  that 
it  only  appealed  to  credit  for  its  extraordinary  and  productive  expenses.  Let 
the  reproaches  of  ill-choice,  exaggeration,  and  the  bad  plan  of  its  works,  be 
addressed  to  it;  let  them  say,  in  a  word,  that  it  had  done  too  much, and 
tbat  much  very  badly,  this  is  very  easy :  all  these  reproaches  have  been 
heaped  upon  it,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  eluding  any  examination  of 
them ;  but,  at  least,  let  it  be  acknowledged  even  from  this  moment,  that  it 
has  used  its  credit  legitimately,  and  that  it  would  have  been  reprehensible 
only  if  it  had  abused  it. 

These  principles  thus  established,  our  first  thought  was  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  financial  examination  of  the  eight  years  that  the  Minister  of 
finance  has  chosen  as  the  justificatives  of  his  reproaches.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  has  spoken  of  these  eight  years  onlt/ — does  he  mean  to  pardon  all 
the  others  ?  In  bringing  so  grave  an  accusation,  are  we  to  understand  that 
a  g^ver  remains  untold  ?  If  this  is  a  concession,  we  are  not  obliged  to  ac- 
cept it;  if  it  is  an  insinuation,  it  is  necessary  to  combat  it.  Let  us,  then, 
discard  all  artifices,  and  narrating  rapidly,  from  its  first  day,  the  financial 
history  of  the  government  of  July,  content  ourselves  with  telling  what  it  has 
cost  and  what  it  has  done,  that  public  opinion  shall  assign  with  equity  its 
place  among  the  governments  of  France. 

The  good  or  the  bad  governments  leave  traces  of  their  passage  in  the  tariff 
of  contributions,  and  the  great  ledger  of  the  public  debt.  The  government 
which  runs  its  country  in  debt,  thinks  it  doubles  its  resources  when  it  doubles 
the  imposts  that  produce  them,  and  only  ends  in  adding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  treasury  the  embarrassments  of  its  tax-payers ;  the  government  that  runs 
its  country  in  debt,  borrows  under  every  form  and  for  every  cent  of  expense, 
it  wastes  present  resources,  it  anticipates  future  receipts — and  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  sacrifices,  it  passes  a  difficult  crisis  only  to  face  another  still 
more  difficult.  Good  governments  are  distinguished  by  an  opposite  conduct: 
they  never  borrow  except  for  pressing  or  transient  necessities,  and  they  as- 
sure from  their  ordinary  receipts  "the  payment  of  interests  and  the  extinguish- 
ment of  their  loans.  They  expect  the  increase  of  their  receipts  from  the 
more  frequent  application  rather  than  an  increase  in  their  tarififs,  and  the  in- 
crease of  their  revenues  thus  caused  by  an  increase  of  general  prosperity  is 
expended  in  useful  objects  that  increase  the  fiow  of  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  drawn.  Now,  may  not  the  financial  history  of  the  government  of 
July  be  told  in  these  few  lines  we  have  just  written  ?  We  have  frequently 
heard  of  an  augmentation  of  the  imposts :  now  the  imposts  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  those  which  strike  immediately  property,  the  field,  the 
house,  industry,  and  press  upon  the  landlord,  the  renter,  and  the  man  in 
trade,  however  different  their  circumstances  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  between  their  strength  and  the  burden  they  have  to  bear,  and 
which  we  call  contributions  dir^ctes.  This  is  fixed  and  firm — their  constitu- 
tion can  increase  only  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate,  or  by  the  creation 
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of  new  property,  and  the  rise  of  new  tax-payers  The  eonirilmiioM  mdi- 
recUB  do  not  strike  immediately  those  who  pay  them ;  imposed  upon  prod- 
uce, goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  they  become  an  integral  part  of  ihmr 
price,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  consumed,  and  consequently  to 
the  wants,  or  rather  to  the  means,  of  the  consumer.  Let  us  see  what  move- 
ment was  impressed  upon  tbese  two  classes  of  imposts  under  the  rule  ci  the 
last  government 

Some  centimes  have  been  added  to  the  principal  cantribuUimt  dirtetm ; 
but  what  has  the  state  received  from  this  additional  tax  %    Scarcely  eleven 
millions  francs,  upon  a  return  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  ;* 
for  care  must  be  taken  not  to  commit  the  injustice  of  couMdering,  as  an  in- 
crease from  the  higher  rate  levied,  that  increase  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  increase  of  the  matter  taxed.    If  our  cities  have  increased ;  if  our  8<ul, 
divided  among  a  larger  number  of  citizens  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Und- 
lords,  has  been  covered  with  new  dwellings ;  if  the  rapid  extension  of  Com- 
merce has  increased  the  number  of  traders,  surely  it  will  not  be  unjust  to 
expect  these  new  properties,  and  these  new  branches  of  industry,  to  pay  their 
proportion  to  the  public  revenues.    And  is  it  not  a  favorable  symptom  to 
see  an  augmentation  of  more  than  1 7,000,000,  when  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
due  to  an  oppressive  aggravation  of  the  impost,  but  is  wholly  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  tax- payers !  We  must  acknowledge  that  other  addition 
have  been  made  to  the  eontrihutiom  direcies ;  but  who  voted  them — hov 
have  they  been  employed  9    They  were  voted  by  elective  councils  in  ihe 
departments  and  the  communes,  pressed  by  the  popular  will ;  the  people 
easily  paid  the  taxes  that  were  expended  under  their  eyes  for  their  omth 
benefit.    The  votes  of  these  elective  councils  added  sixty-six  millions  to  the 
contributions  directes,\   Before  tbese  votes,  the  departmental  and  commuail 
resources  were  in  the  most  languishing  condition.    Who  does  not  reooUect 
the  condition  of  the  public  services  in  the  departments  and  the  commaiHi 
before  1830?    The  roads  were  impassable,  the  routes  were  few  and  badlf 
kept,  there  were  few  poor-houses,  (hospices,)  few  colleges,  and  no  schooh. 
What  a  different  face  the  departments  wear  now  1    We  do  not  vrish  to  cite 
figures,  for  they  are  found  in  every  statistical  table.   We  will  only  allude  to 
one  service :  where  is  the  town,  the  village,  nay,  the  hamlet,  that  is  not 
traversed  by  some  of  those  route  departmentale  and  chemins  vidnauXy  made 
with  so  much  perseverance  and  at  such  costly  sacrifices  by  the  departmentk 
and  the  communes  f  The  government  indeed  gave  its  authorization  to  these 
sacrifices — but  who  could  have  refused  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  abused 
for  refusing  them  with  that  administrative  giiardianship  that  laws,  then  much 
attacked,  had  placed  in  its  hands  ?  The  duty  of  this  guardianship  is  to  cub 
the  folly  of  useless  or  excessive  expenditure ;  what  expenses  were  more  uie- 
ful  or  more  moderate?    If  we  wish  to  know  when  the  tax- payers  he^n  to 
be  borne  down  by  even  the  most  popular  taxes,  we  have  only  to  inquire  into 
their  payment  of  taxes.    When  the  tax-payer  is  plunged  in  debt,  ht  is  veiy 
slow  in  his  payments,  he  even  refuses  them  until  he  feels  the  pressure  of  tlM 
hand  of  constraint  upon  him  is  greater  than  his  disinclination.    Guided  bj 
this  rule,  examine  the  returns  from  the  contributions  dirtctes  since  1830— 
you  will  find  the  figure  of  unpaid  taxes  and  of  costs  of  pursuit  yearly  de- 
creasing, and  the  collection  each  year  cheaper  and  easier.^    The  causes  of 

*  Memoire  de  M.  Laplagoe,  1848,  p.  79.  f  fbld.,  p.  78. 

X  The  expenw  ofsufu  wm  three  (rancs  per  tbousaiHl  ftvaea  of  Jadgmeni  MtWted,  In  1847  tkif 
were  oniT  1  frmnc  06  cent,  but  in  1848  thej  reached  3  fr.  50  cent.  Jn  1828  tiie  delaj  in  tbep« 
aient  of  the  d»utieme»  due  to  December  31.  were  1  douteme  85  centlinei,  tn  1847  tlw  wkj  ym  mg 
0  doudeine  87  oentimet,  but  It  reaehed  1  aovsieme  76  eentlmei  in  1848. 
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tin  prof^ress  iwe  evident  Usefal  ezpenaee  enrich  those  who  can  make 
them.  Take,  for  example,  provisions ;  they  are  worth  not  only  their  prime 
ooet,  but  they  are  also  worth  the  cost  of  transportation  incurred  in  transport- 
ing them  to  their  place  of  consumption ;  the  increase  of  cost  of  transporta- 
tion may  destroy  the  low  prime  cost,  and  these  provisions  thus  rendered 
dearer,  either  encounter  in  the  market  a  small  demand,  or  an  invincible  com- 

Setition.  This  reasoning  will  serve  to  explain  the  ardor  with  which  France^ 
uring  the  past  few  years,  has  pressed  a  policy  of  internal  improvement ; 
everybody  comprehended  that  strength  saved  in  transportation  is  strength 
given  to  production ;  every  one  comprehended  that  an  economy  made  in  the 
ooet  of  transportation  is  a  clear  profit  shared  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  The  farmers  and  the  political  economists  agreed  upon  this  point, 
mnd  municipal  councils  acted  like  legislative  assemblies.  Beside,  we  must 
not  &11  into  mistakes  about  the  permanence  of  the  impot  directe.  It  is  a 
forced  previous  deduction  (prelevement)  upon  the  revenue ;  if  the  revenue 
increases  or  diminishes,  this  prelevement  becomes  lighter  or  heavier:  the  de- 
crease of  farm-rent  and  house-rent  is  much  more  insupportable  than  some 
additional  centimes.  We  have  no  wish  to  allude  to  the  events  that  have 
changed  the  constitution  of  our  country ;  but  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  is 
there  one  single  tax-payer  that  does  not  wish  himself  in  the  same  situation 
he  was  in  two  years  ago  ?  And  yet  the  impot  directe  is  the  same  in  1847 
as  in  1849 ;  it  is  true  nothing  has  changed  so  far  as  the  tax-gatherer  is  con- 
cerned, but  everything  is  changed  so  far  as  the  tax- payer  is  interested. 

We  have  seen  how  little  a  part  the  state  expenditure  had  to  do  with  in- 
creasing the  contributions  directes.  To  show  that  even  the  small  part  we 
have  admitted  is  too  large,  it  will  sufBce  that  we  instance  the  suppression  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  lottery  and  from  gaming,  a  suppression  which  purified 
the  budgets  of  receipts,  although  at  a  cost  of  18,000^000  francs — and  how 
many  like  deductions  are  there  not  to  make  ?  In  the  contributions  indirectes^ 
30,000,000  francs  were  sacrificed  in  1830  upon  the  impost  sur  boissons,  a 
sacrifice  that  would  have  been  made  with  less  regret  if  the  producer  and 
consumer  had  reaped  any  advantage  from  it ;  in  the  customs,  the  reduction 
of  duty  upon  pig  iron,  upon  coals,  olive-oil,  woolens,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Any 
one  can  find  all  the  details  and  efiects  of  these  reductions  in  an  excellent 
paper,  full  of  information  and  just  observations,  published  by  M.  Laplaque, 
in  reply  to  the  reports  of  M.  Gamier-Pages.  We  content  ourselves  with 
citing  this  remarkable  conclusion  of  a  minute  comparison  between  the  budget 
of  receipts  in  1829  and  in  1846.  ^'Thus  the  tax-papers  in  1846,  if  they 
had  been  burdened  with  the  taxes  and  duties  of  1829,  would  have  had  to 
support  a  heavier  burden  than  that  they  now  endure — thanks  to  the  modi- 
fications introduced  in  our  taxes  and  duties.*  And  notwithstanding,  from 
1831  to  1848  there  was,  from  year  to  year,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  receipts. 
Leave  entirely  out  of  view  the  contributions  directes^  which  were  increased 
principally  by  the  increased  returns  of  the  tax  of  additional  centimes,  look 
only  at  the  contributions  indirectes,  that  only  were  increased  by  the  increase 
of  consumers  in  France.  What  a  great  development  of  national  wealth ! 
Hie  Restoration  boasted,  with  justice,  that  it  carried  the  receipts  from  the 
contributions  indirectes  from  397  to  583,000,000  francs  in  fourteen  years ; 
but  even  this  increase  appears  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  that  under  the  Mon- 
archy of  1830.    In  1831,  the  political  crisis,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax 


Memoiro  de  M.  Laplagno,  p.  80. 
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upon  boisaons^  reduced  the  contributions  indirectes  69,000,000 ;  804,000,- 
000  increase  was  the  fruit  of  the  sixteen  years  that  succeeded  it.  The  same 
prosperous  vigor  vivified  every  branch  of  the  revenue.  Admirable  alliance 
between  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  I  Capital 
newly  created  by  savings  or  by  labor,  sought  employment  in  mortgages,  or 
was  invested  in  real  property.  The  returns  at  the  registrars  and  the  stamp- 
office  prove  it^  The  extension  of  afiairs  created  new  relations,  new  relations 
necessitated  new  correspondences — the  post-office  reaped  benefits  from  this 
progress.f  The  activity  of  Commerce  and  industry  gave  increased  employ- 
ment to  the  laboring  classes,  and  increased  the  enjoyments  of  the  wealtbj; 
large  importations  increased  the  customs-revenues.J  The  consumption  of 
potable  liquors  became  as  general  as  that  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  whole 
population  shared  the  general  welfare.§  Everything,  even  the  slowest  of  all 
taxes,  the  salt  tax,  augmented,!  and  showed  the  regular  increase  of  that  pop- 
ulation which  is  prosperous.  Never  had  a  great  people  gathered  so  abund- 
antly the  fruits  of  peace  and  order ;  and,  as  if  to  show  distinctly  the  intimate 
union  that  exists  between  politics  and  public  happiness,  the  same  blow  thit 
overturned  our  institutions  laid  low  our  prosperity.  An  unheard  of  progress 
was  followed  by  an  unexampled  decline ;  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  had 
added  304,000,000  to  the  revenues  of  a  state,  a  revolution  of  ten  months 
lost  142,000,000,  and  this  loss  is  a  very  feeble  indication  of  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country.  We  now  see  better  days ;  the  treasury  and  the  coun- 
try are  working  together  to  repair  their  losses,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
the  past ;  yet  we  will  not  be  surprised  if  these  attempts  to  inspire  again 
prosperity  do  not  excite  among  us  more  joy  than  our  ancient  and  long  pros- 
perity. It  is  human  nature,  that  wo  become  less  sensitive  to  our  happiness 
when  it  is  long  enjoyed,  as  the  state  of  perfect  health  is  less  pleasing  than 
that  of  convalescence.  This  is  the  history  of  the  public  contributions  during 
the  Monarchy  of  1830 ;  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  national  debt 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  public  debt  was  incurred  under  the  Restoration, 
The  Empire  made  little  use  of  credit — it  did  not  like  the  custom  of  borrow- 
ing, and  only  practiced  it  with  two  essential  conditions — ^punctuality  and 
good  faith.  The  perpetual  debt  of  63,000,000  that  it  left  at  its  fell,  was 
nearly  all  of  it  incurred  before  its  day  of  entrance  to  power,  but  it  left  to 
the  Restoration  the  payment  of  the  debts  that  were  incurred  by  its  victories, 
and  which  must  be  paid  notwithstanding  its  reverses.  France  paid  one 
after  another  for  the  invasion  and  the  deliverance  of  its  territory.  This 
liquidation  of  our  disasters  still  weighs  upon  our  finances:  more  than 
100,000,000  of  our  perpetual  debt  has  no  other  origin.  Forced  to  asast 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  a  debt,  so  rapidly  increased  in  so  short  t 
period,  the  Restoration  could  pay  from  its  ordinary  receipts  neither  its  least 
nor  its  greatest  enterprises :  all  the  public  works,  all  its  military  expedi- 
tions, all  its  political  measures,  were  defrayed  by  extraordinary  resources. 
It  built  several  bridges,  it  continued  the  lines  of  canals,  but  a  loan  of 
134,000,000,  payable  in  annuities,  afforded  the  moneys  for  these  works. 
It  borrowed  for  the  expedition  to  Spain,  it  borrowed  for  the  expedition  to 


*  From  1P31  to  1847  Uie  rclunw  of  the  stamp  and  rcgiBtraUon  taxes  increased  from  146,414i)00fr> 
to  265,482,000  fhiocs. 

t  From  1831  to  1847  the  returns  of  tbe  post-office  Increased  from  33,340,000  to  53,287.000. 
t  From  1831  to  1846  the  customs  returns  increased  from  07,076,000  francs  to  168,000,000  francs. 
§  From  1831  to  1847  tbe  product  of  the  liquor  tax  incressed  from  63,441,900  francs  to  IOl,8S7J0S 
francs,  the  tax  upon  sugars  (rum  35,756,000  francs  to  65,134.000,  of  coffee  from  7^42,000  to  15,323^ 
/  From  1831  to  1847  the  reiuiBftof  ai«  «B\\r\ax\ikcx«iM4tw»[i 63^17^  francs  to  70,406,000  franci. 
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the  Morea,  and  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  if  the  treasure  of  Casback  had  not  furnished  it  with  means.  It 
created  80,000,000  rentes^to  complete  its  greatest  enterprise,  the  indemnity 
to  the  6migr^8 :  and  after  sixteen  years'  duration  it  had  increslsed  the  debt 
of  France  by  136,000,000  of  perpetual  ren/w,  and  more  than  10,000,000 
annuities.*  But  it  is  just  to  acknowledge  that  if  it  aggravated  the  public 
debt,  it  also  commenced  the  extinguishment  of  it,  and  that  37,503,000 
francs  of  rente,  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  sinking  fund,  were  erased  from 
iheprand  livre  the  31st  of  July,  I831.f 

Several  successive  loans  contracted  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  mon- 
archy of  July  added  46,648,000  francs  to  the  rente  perpetuelle.  But 
during  this  period  it  must  be  recollected  the  sinking  fund  bought  up 
26,174,000  francs  of  rentes,!  and  that  the  arrears  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  State,  did  not  exceed,  at  the  outside,  the  debt  bequeathed  France  by 
the  Restoration,  more  than  some  20,000,000  francs.  Let  us  add,  that  an 
operation  which,  under  the  style  of  consolidation  of  the  reserve  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  has  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  our  finances,  (which  we  will 
endeavor  to  explain),  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  sinking  fund  a  rente 
of  33,906,000  francs  :  but  this  operation  created  no  definitive  charge  upon 
the  State :  for  the  repurchased  rentes  and  the  consolidated  reserves  are  in 
truth  the  same  thing,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  State  under  different 
names  being  debtor  and  creditor  to  them,  and,  as  they  are  not  irrevocably 
assigned  to  any  service,  can  annul  them  at  any  hour.  The  new  govern- 
ment demands  authority  to  cancel  them  upon  the  grand  livre;  the  late 
government  had  the  same  power,  and  with  as  little  exertion  could  have 
made  the  same  change.  Lastly  let  us  add,  (for  we  wish  to  omit  nothing,) 
that  there  were  two  cancelations  of  repurchased  rentes  in  1838,  one  of  five 
millions  of  francs,  to  furnish  funds  for  the  first  public  works,  and  the  other 
of  twenty-seven  millions,  to  place  the  budget  of  1834  and  the  following 
fiscal  years  in  equilibrium.  Such  is  the  ensemble  of  resources  furnished  by 
credit  to  the  last  government.  If  indeed  it  has  written  twenty  millions  of 
francs  of  new  rentes  upon  the  grand  livre,%  if  it  has  expended  thirty-two 
millions  of  francs  of  the  savings  of  the  past,  it  has  indemnified  the  future  by 
works  of  still  greater  value,  works  the  heritage  of  the  future.  After  having 
-thus  retraced  the  ensemble  of  this  financial  situation,  let  us  indicate  the 
more  important  details. 

The  commencement  of  every  new  government  is  difficult  and  costly. 
When  the  newly  established  government  inherits  a  revolution,  the  difficul- 
ties complicate,  the  expenses  increase:  resistance  at  home  and  menaces 
abroad,  require  from  it  extraordinary  precautions.  It  can  avoid  all  these 
attacks  but  by  showing  itself  superior  to  them.  Such,  during  the  three 
first  years  of  its  existence,  was  the  monarchy  of  1830.    With  neither  the 

♦  Compte  des  Finances  for  1847,  p.  433. 

t  Loan  of  10th  April,  1831,  at  84  franca  70  centtmea  for  106  fhuica  7,143358 

National  loan  at  par   1,021,945 

Loan  of  8lh  August,  1832,  at  98  francs  50  centimes  for  100   7,614,213 

Consolidation  ot  savings  banks  funds.  In  4  per  cents,  1837    4,092,647 

Loan  of  18th  October,  184 1,  at  78  50^  3  0  0.  )  iq.rio^ 

Loan  of  9lh  December,  1841,  at  84  75,  3  0-0  (  iJc,oi«vi^ 

Consolidation  of  savings  banks  funds  in  4  0-0,  1844    4,000,000 

Loan  of  lOtb  November,  1847, 75  25,  3  0-0    9,966,777 

(Compte  des  Finances,  1847,  p.  489.)  Total   46,648,685 

±  Compte  des  Finances,  1847,  p.  473-475. 

I  The  last  loan  of  230  milUons  contracted  iOth  Norember,  1847,  la  included  in  Uila  figure. 
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auxiliary  aid  of  kingly  concert  that  aided  the  Restoration,  nor  the  insurreo- 
Uon  of  nations  that  sustained  the  Republic,  foreign  and  civil  war  simultane- 
ously threatened  it  Strength  united  with  wisdom  were  necessary  to  dis- 
sipate the  fears  of  Europe,  and  to  disarm  the  resentments  of  parties.  Nei- 
ther strength  nor  wisdom  was  wanting,  and  the  work  was  peaceably  ac- 
complished. This  ardent  and  increasing  love  of  peace,  this  maintenance  of 
it  with  dignity  and  firmness,  will  be  the  glory  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  and 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  historian)  especially 
the  glory  of  Louis  Philip;  e  the  King.  The  extraordinary  armaments  pressed 
most  transiently  upon  our  finances:  from  1831  to  1834  successive  disarma- 
ments reduced  the  effective  force  to  the  peace  footing,  and  decreased  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  department  from  386,000,000  to  255,000,000,  and 
later  to  210,000,000  even.  And  the  grand  livre  of  the  public,  necessarily 
kept  open  when  such  expenses  were  incurred,  was  soon  closed  to  every 
thing  but  great  works  of  internal  improvement 

We  have  seen  a  second  revolution  and  are  yet  in  the  financial  crisis,  the 
consequence  of  itn  occurrence.  We  can  calculate  the  charges  it  has  imposed 
upon  the  treasury,  we  can  foresee  those  it  will  impose.  We  can  measure 
the  losses  the  trouble  of  the  public  fortune  have  occasioned  to  private  for- 
tunes. The  comparison  in  this  light  of  the  revolution  of  July  and  the  revo- 
lution of  February  is  fraught  with  useful  knowledge. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  need  of  521,000,000  of  extraordinary  re- 
sources ;*  it  was  founded  at  this  cost.  The  revolution  of  February  hai 
already  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  its  account  with  the  treasury  is  not 
yet  closed.  How  small  are  the  losses  of  the  treasury  compared  with  those 
of  the  country.  A  weakened  credit,  smaller  receipts,  show  us  but  too  much 
public  suffering.  The  revolution  of  July  imposed  no  such  public  sacrifice 
upon  the  country.  The  storm  that  overturned  a  dynasty  scarcely  shook  the 
public  and  the  private  fortunes.  The  public  credit  soon  remounted  to  par. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1832,  a  loan  at  five  per  cent  was  negotiated, 
nearly  at  par,  (98.50,)  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  of  1831,  the 
commencement  of  that  progression  which  so  long  sustained,  increased  the 
indirect  revenue  nearly  twenty  millions  francs  per  annum,  was  visible.  Who 
has  forgotten  with  what  alacrity  private  afi[airs  partook  of  the  ascending 
tendency  of  the  public  fortune.  We  instance  this  difference  without  wish- 
ing to  seek  the  cause,  for  we  are  writing  on  finance,  not  politics ;  yet  we 
could  not  forbear  stopping  one  moment  to  signalize  this  singular  feature  of 
the  revolution  of  July.  In  three  years  it  founded  a  government,  it  balanced 
its  budget,  and,  seconded  by  public  confidence,  (even  during  its  years  of 
trial,)  it  inspired  everywhere  the  belief  in  its  permanence. 

Then,  thus  sheltered  by  the  firm  establishment  of  order  and  of  peace, 
then  it  was,  that  the  government  entered  that  career  of  the  promotion  of 
internal  improvements  which  it  abandoned  only  with  its  throne.  With 
some  exceptions,  the  public  works  of  the  Empire  were  the  means  of  its 
wars  or  the  monuments  of  its  victories.  The  first  having  opened  its  way  to 
its  conquests,  by  a  change  of  fortune  became  the  property  of  the  conquered 


*  Returns  of  sales  of  state  limber  franca  114.S97,S7f 

Algiers  treasury^  and  divers  resources   60,76U«S51 

Drawbacic  retained  as  security  upon  payments   9^548,730 

30  centimes  additional  upon  the  principal  of  the  contribution  direete   4S,44Sv500 

National  loan  at  par   9O.438,M0 

Loan  in  stocks  ofgoremment   370,000^14 


Tdtal   521,788,061 
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nations,  and  the  latter  seemed  to  share  the  destinies  of  their  founder — his 
abandoned  columns  were  emblems  of  his  interrupted  glory.  Preoccupied 
with  useful  objects,  and  easily  indifferent  to  monuments  alien  to  its  history, 
the  Restoration  added  few  materials  to  the  unfinished  fabrics.  It  under- 
took the  work  of  the  artificial  canalization  of  France,  but  either  from  want 
of  energy  or  insufficiency  of  resources,  it  left  the  work  incomplete.  Neither 
the  honor  of  commencing  nor  the  honor  of  completing  this  great  work  was 
hers. 

The  monarchy  of  1830  was  inspired  by  one  grand  and  simple  wish — 
that  of  perfecting.  It  declared  itself  the  heir  of  every  epoch  of  our  history. 
The  canals  of  the  Restoration,  the  roads  of  the  old  monarchy,  the  venerable 
cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  the  modern  Pantheon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
temple  destined  to  the  military  pomp  and  religious  ceremonies  of  our  glory, 
the  Church  of  the  Madelaine,  the  Palace  d'Orsay,  the  Museum  of  Natund 
Sciences,  the'  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  all  these  monuments,  all  the  works 
undertaken  for  the  utility,  the  grandeur,  oj  the  ornament  of  France,  all 
these  works,  so  long  interrupted  by  poverty  or  by  caprice,  were  undertaken 
with  perseverance,  and  by  their  completion,  associated  the  present  with 
every  past  epoch  of  our  history.  This  was  not  only  a  fortunate  denial 
given  to  our  proverbial  inconstancy — a  political  motive  likewise  directed 
this  work — it  was  that  desire  that  was  never  extinguished,  the  wish  to 
reunite  all  the  traditions  and  all  the  interests  of  France.  As  enterprises 
finished  new  designs  were  undertaken :  the  legislative  palace  became  meet 
for  its  honorable  destination  :  the  foundation  of  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e  found 
an  establishment  worthy  its  importance;  the  hospital  of  Charenton  no 
longer  afflicted  humanity.  Important  public  services  were  installed  in  suit- 
able edifices,  or  their  old  offices  enlarged.  An  ingenious  restoration  repaired 
the  ruins  and  restored  the  original  solidity  without  destroying  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  our  great  cathedrals,  rejuvenated  six  centuries  by  a  cunning 
hand,  tlie  Sainte  Chapel le  again  became  the  chapel  of  St  Louis.  Com- 
merce was  freed  from  uncertam  and  dangerous  navigation  by  the  old  canals : 
the  art  that  formed  canals  freed  rivers  from  their  impediments.  Two  great 
lines  were  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  our  navigable  courses,  one 
to  realize  the  wish  of  Riquet  and  Vauban,  by  completing  the  conjunction  of 
-the  two  seas,  and  the  other,  to  borrow  the  picturesque  exprension  of  an  en- 
gineer, to  turn  one  arm  of  the  Rhine  at  Striisbourg,  and  bring  it  to  Parb ; 
these  lines  were  undertaken.  The  strategetic  routes  in  the  west  aided  the 
civilization  even  more  than  the  surveillance  of  that  country  of  civil  war ; 
they  pacified  La  Vendue  by  enriching  it.  Our  small  ports  are  ameliorated, 
and  have  multiplied  upon  our  coasts  points  of  refuge  :  our  larger  ports,  be- 
come insufficient  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  our  Commerce,  have 
been  enlarged,  and  science  has  constructed  light-houses  that  illumine  our 
erery  sea.  Warm  encouragement  was  given  to  the  first  railway  enter- 
prises. 

Nor  are  the  defensive  works  of  war  neglected  for  the  productive  works 
of  peace.  We  repaired  the  ramparts  of  our  strong  places,  we  refurnished 
our  arsenals.  But  how  can  we  repeat  in  a  few  lines  all  the  many  and  the 
various  works  that  the  activity  of  the  government  armed  with  the  power 
created  upon  every  point  of  our  territory  ?  Tho  figures  of  the  expenditure 
can  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  accomplished. 
These  works,  which  we  have  only  partially  enumerated,  absorbed  (without 


reckoning  the  resources  created 
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660,000,000  francs.*  From  what  sources  could  the  government  draw  such 
treasures  ?  It  drew  them  from  the  inexhaustible  source,  the  public  prm- 
perity.  Its  budget  of  receipts  yearly  increasing  in  amount,  sufficed  both  for 
the  keeping  in  good  condition  the  old  and  the  opening  of  new  works.  The 
sinking  fund,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  rise  of  the  five  per  cents  above 
par,  becoming  marketable,  received  in  these  great  enterprises  that  employ- 
ment most  in  accordance  with  their  primitive  destination.  • 

The  institution  of  the  Caisse  (TAmortissement  dates  from  1816.  Thii 
fund  adds  successively  to  its  annual  quota  the  arrears  of  rentee  it  has  bought 
in.  Thanks  to  this  accumulation,  its  power  rapidly  increased.  The  five  per 
cents  having  risen  above  par,  the  state  could  no  longer  continue  to  liquidate 
without  paying  for  its  liberation  a  larger  sum  than  the  amount  of  its  debt. 
From  the  year  1825  the  suspension  of  die  repurchasing  of  the  five  per  cents 
became  a  legal  obligation.  The  creation  of  the  three  per  cents  restored  all 
its  activity  to  it,  but  it  was  shortly  afterward  turned  to  the  profit  of  the 
emigre  indemnity.  After  the .  revolution  of  1830,  the  sinking  fund  dis- 
charged its  original  functions,  and  it  profited  of  all  the  public  funds  then 
below  par.  The  credit  of  the  state  soon  regained  its  buoyancy,  and  with 
the  exception  of  rare  and  short  intervals,  all  the  public  funds,  except  the 
three  per  cents,  remained  above  par ;  and  until  the  revolution  of  February 
the  five  per  cents,  the  most  important  of  all,  never  descended  below  par. 
The  portion  of  the  sinking  fund  destined  so,  then  no  longer  could  be  applied : 
it  was  placed  in  "  reserve"  until  the  law  that  interdicted  its  primitive  em- 
ployment gave  it  a  new  destination.  What  was  this  destination !  The 
sinking  fund  being  consecrated  to  the  extinguishment  of  ancient  debts,  the 
reserve  of  the  sinking  fund  was  naturally  consecrated  to  prevent  new  debts. 
Its  accumulated  resources  furnished  154,000,000  to  the  extraordinary  wants 
of  the  three  first  years  of  the  monarchy  of  1830  ;  later,  it  furnished  the  ex- 
traordinary funds  for  the  great  public  works;  to  the  Ist  January,  1846,  it 
had  furnished  182,000,000.  This  double  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sinking  fund  was  not  made  without  objections.  It  was  not  unanimous- 
ly admitted  that  these  funds  could  be  disposed  absolutely  as  if  they  were  » 
free  and  unemployed  resource.  It  was  urged,  that  although  the  funds  were 
above  par,  and  consequently  above  the  limits  ascertained  by  law  for  the  re- 
purchase by  the  treasury,  we  should  suspend,  but  not  extinguish  the  sink- 
ing fund.  The  reserve  should  continue  to  accumulate  during  favorable 
seasons ;  and  when  circumstances  reduced  the  funds  below  par,  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  reserve  would  redouble  the  activity  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  point  of  support  to  the  state,  and  a  pledge  to 
the  public  creditor.  The  latter  system  at  first  prevailed,  the  market  price  of 
the  five  per  cents  not  yet  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  world,  did 
not,  during  the  first  years  of  the  monarchy,  rise  so  high  above  par  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  fall ;  but  the  continued  buoyancy  of  the  pub- 
lic credit,  and  the  permanence  of  the  five  per  cents  high  above,  has  soon 
modified  a  too  rigorous  system.  They  wished  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  they  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  give  useful  employment  to  the  reserves,  that,  yearly  increasing,  now 


*  Annexed  budget  of  public  works.  Compte  dee  Financet  1640  p.  391 ... .  francs  03,8534X10 

Extraordinary  budget  of  public  worka.  Compte  de  Finances,  1843,  p.  369   235^4400 

Ordinary  reaourcea  of  budgets.  Memolre  do  M .  L  aplagne,  p.  122    328,1354X10 

Total   647,611/XIO 
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leadied  the  sum  of  two  hundred  millions :  a  compromise  was  made  between 
a  system  too  rigorous  and  the  plausibility  of  a  practice :  the  reserve  of  the 
sinking  fund  became  the  extraordinary  funds  of  the  public  works ;  and  as 
they  were  expended,  the  sinking  fund  received  in  exchange  certificate  of 
stock  corresponding  to  the  capital  employed.  This  stock  belonged  to  the 
reserve,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  same  service.  This  was  called  the 
"  consolidation  of  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund."  It  will  be  seen  that 
tbe  stock  created  by  this  rather  complicated  operation  did  not  constitute  an 
obligatory  debt:  as  the  stocks  bought  in  so,,  there,  were  at  the  disposition 
of  the  state,  it  could  at  its  option  use  either  to  free  itself,  if  it  deepied  it  most 
advisable  to  augment  the  resources  that  the  successive  consolidations  pro- 
cured to  the  extraordinary  service,  or  to  diminish  the  expense  it  imposed  on 
the  ordinary  service  of  its  budgets.  The  state  was  under  but  one  obligation, 
and  to  this  it  remained  faithful  until  the  fall  of  the  monarchy ;  this  was  to 
restore  to  the  funds  fallen  momentarily  below  par  their  reserves.  This  duty 
did  not  demand  heavy  sacrifices,  for  such  was  the  stability  of  the  funds 
during  the  fifteen  last  years  of  the  monarchy,  that  this  exceptional  sinking 
fund  employed  only  2,801,000. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  events  of  1840  surprised  us.  The 
budget  of  ordinary  receipts  balanced  the  budget  of  ordinary  expenses,  and 
even  furnished  a  portion  of  the  estimate  of  the  great  public  works :  those 
estimates  that  this  fund  did  not  cover  were  furnished  by  the  sinking  fund. 
The  events  of  1840  modified  this  situation.  The  Egyptian  question  men- 
aced Europe  with  a  general  conflagration.  Extraordinary  armaments  be- 
came indispensable.  The  war  policy  urged  their  necessity,  the  peace  policy 
urged  their  maintenance.  In  these  great  crises  strength  is  as  necessary  to 
successful  negotiation  as  to  war ;  but  it  is  easier  to  take  than  to  lay  down 
arms.  Reciprocal  threats  followed  these  formidable  conflicts  and  peace  for  a 
long  time  remained  armed  as  if  for  war.  The  traces  of  this  uncertain  situa- 
tion will  be  found  in  our  budgets.  While  the  current  expenses  remained 
at  their  wonted  figure,  the  budget  of  the  war  department  rapidly  increased 
from  241  to  367,000,000  in  1840,  to  886,000,000  in  1841 ;  and  the  navy 
department  from  99,000,000  to  124,000,000,  and  130,000,000.  The  most 
difficult  years  that  followed  the  revolution  of  J uly,  scarcely  caused  more 
onerous  deficits  to  our  treasury — from  1840  to  1842  the  deficit  reached 
Dearly  400,000,000.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  embarrassment,  the  re- 
sult of  a  temporary  cause,  whose  end  every  one  saw  did  not  affect  either 
security  or  the  public  prosperity.  The  conservation  of  peace  was  costly, 
but  peace  being  more  and  more  assured,  and  the  general  confidence  did  not 
chaffer  about  the  price  of  this  stability.  The  funds  advanced  continually, 
even  in  the  face  of  inevitable  loans ;  and  the  indirect  revenues  increas- 
ing, their  progress,  already  so  rapid,  increased  during  these  three  years 
93,000,000.f  It  was  one  to  regulate  the  situation  of  the  treasury  :  if  its 
situation  demanded  reserve,  that  of  the  country  excluded  timidity.  A  Min- 
ister of  finance  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  M.  Ilumann,  understood  this 

♦  Compte  des  FinanceSf  1847,  p.  4T7  :— 

Fiwal  year  1840, 138,004^29  francs  flrancs  138,004,539 

Fiscal  year  1841,  132,044,665  and  18,694,405  franca   150,739,070 

Fiwud  year  1842   108,612,172 

Total   399,355,771 

t  From  661,891,645  francs,  tiie  total  of  the  indirect  rerenue  for  1839,  to  754,851, 176  franca,  the 
total  of  the  Indirect  rerenae  for  1842. 
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perfectly.  At  the  same  time  that  he  took  up  again  the  reserves  of  the  sink* 
iDg  fund  to  extinguish  the  deficit  in  the  treasury,  he  effected  a  loan  of 
450,000,000  for  the  great  public  works.  No  one  attached  more  importance 
to  the  policy  of  keeping  an  equilibrium  in  the  budgets  and  maintaining  an 
abundance  in  the  treasury  ;  but,  in  the  possession  of  a  credit  which  allevia- 
ted the  burdens  of  a  loan,  and  of  continually  increasing  receipts,  that  assured 
their  payment,  he  could  not  think  of  abandoning,  nor  even  of  slackeningp 
those  great  enterprises  which  accorded  so  effectually  that  increasing  pros- 
perity that  already  had  commenced  paying  ample  returns  for  the  capital 
expended  to  further  it.  Whatever  predilection  had  been  entertained  for 
useful  works,  the  government  and  the  chambers  soon  found  themselvsi 
obliged  to  undertake  works  purely  necessary.  The  European  crisis  of  1840 
had  given  them  warnings  they  could  not  mistake ;  something  more  wai 
necessary  beside  the  fructification  of  France ;  it  must  also  be  protected,  and 
the  fortifications  of  Paris  soon  became  the  rampart  of  France. 


Art.  II.— A  SERMON  OF  COffllSRCS* 

•*  Who  bath  taken  this  oounael  againat  Tyra,  the  crowninf  dty,  whoaa  merehaoti  are  priaeeii  vkM 
traffickera  are  the  honorable  or  the  earth?     Is  aub  xzUL  8. 

The  English  term  merchant  comes  from  the  Latin  m^cor^  to  buy.  The 
word  Commerce  is  derived  from  con  and  mercoTy  to  trade  together.  The 
Hebrew  word  signifies  a  traveling  merchant,  or  trader,  because,  in  the  East 
their  articles  were  generally  carried  on  camels,  the  ships  of  the  desert,  or 
other  beasts  of  burden.  The  first  merchants  of  whom  we  read  were  of  thk 
character.  The  Midianites,  who  traded  with  %ypt  in  spicery,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold,  were  traveling  merchants.  This  first 
commercial  transaction,  recorded  in  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  took  plaee 
1,700  years  before  Christ,  long  before  Homer  or  Hesiod  was  bom,  or  the 
Greeks  and  Roman?,  or  even  the  Medcs  and  Persians  were  dreamed  cl 
'^And  behold  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to 
Egypt,  and  they  drew,  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph 
to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver ;  and  tney  brought  Joseph 
into  Egypt    Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28. 

Thus  we  learn  the  countries  engaged  in  trade,  namely,  E^pt  and  Midian; 
the  articles  of  Commerce,  and  the  manner  of  their  transportation. 

The  words  of  the  text  were  spoken  in  reference  to  Tyre,  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  antiquity.  Tyre  was  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  and  the 
mother  of  Carthage.  A  flowing  description  of  the  wealth,  the  Commerae, 
and  the  influence  of  Tyre,  is  given  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters  of  Esekislt 

•  Works  auttioriied  by  the  law  of  25U&  June,  1841 

Civil  work!  franca  290,709,000 

Military  work*   8S54UM0O 

Naval  worka   51,000,000 


Total   49<Mfil/N» 

I 

t  The  followlnff  sennon  on  the  nature  and  Influence  of  Commerce,  delirered  ia  Ike  TitMibfWrim 
Cbnrch,  ClarksTille,  Tenneasee,  by  the  Ber.  J.  T.  HaifniicK.  Pastor,  is  pablialiMilB  the  Mtnknt^ 
JUagatint  at  the  request  ot  Uie  young  meu  of  hla  congregation. 
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firom  which  we  learn  that  she  traded  with  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  That  her  ships  imported  every  article  of  luxury,  and  that  every 
source  of  wealth  was  open  to  her  merchants,  until  the  splendor  of  the  city 
aad  the  wealth  of  her  merchants  were  celebrated  throughout  tlie  world. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  Prophet  we  learn  more  about  the  Com- 
merce of  the  ancients  than  from  all  other  sources.  It  was  emphatically 
true,  that  Tyre  was  of  **  perfect  beauty,"  "  her  merchants  princes,  and  her 
traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth." 

From  an  analysis  of  the  description  by  Ezekiel,  we  learn  that  Tarshish 
traded  with  her  in  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  all  kinds  of  riches ;  that  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass ; 
Togarmah,  in  horses,  horsemen,  and  mules ;  Dedan,  in  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony;  Syria,  in  emeralds,  purple,  broidered  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and 
agate;  Judah,  in  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balm ;  Damascus,  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon  and  white  wool ;  Dan  and  Javan,  in  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  cala- 
mus ;  Arabia  and  Eedar,  in  rams,  lambs,  and  g  jats  ;  Shebah  and  Raamah 
occupied  her  fairs  with  the  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones, 
and  gold ;  while  the  merchants  of  Shoba,  As^hur,  and  Chilmad,  were  her 
merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,  and  in 
diests  of  rich  apparel.  Thus  all  nations  traded  with  Tyre  in  all  the  various 
productions  of  the  world,  and  contributed  to  her  wealth,  her  pride,  and  her 
luxury,  which  finally  proved  her  downfall.  Tyre  was  emphatically  the 
England  of  the  old  world.  With  a  very  limited  territory  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  all  na- 
tions, and  controlled  the  Commerce  of  the  world.  But,  like  a  splendid  vos- 
sel  fireighted  with  all  the  productions  and  riches  of  the  earth  wrecked  by  a 
sudden  storm,  she  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  beautiful  city,  with  her  mer- 
chant-princes and  honorable  traffickers,  has  utterly  perished  from  the  earth. 
As  Vol  Iney  says,  "  Tyre  reduced  to  a  miserable  village,  has  no  other  trade 
than  the  exportation  of  a  few  sacks  of  corn  and  raw  cotton,  nor  any  mer- 
chant but  a  single  Greek  factor,  who  scarcely  makes  sufficient  profit  to 
maintain  his  family."  Her  splendid  palaces  and  lofty  columns  are  now  the 
rocks  on  which  the  fisherman  spreadis  his  nets,  and  stand  as  beacons  to 
warn  all  commercial  cities  of  the  dangers  of  weidth,  luxury,  pride,  and  im- 
piety. 

It  was  with  the  Tyrians  that  the  Jews  generally  traded ;  but  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  the  golden  age  of  that  nation,  when  the  Jewish  Com- 
merce attained  the  acme  of  its  glory,  the  Tyrians  were  the  chief  instruments 
of  its  prosperity.  Hiram,  the  King  of  Tyre,  prepared  all  the  materials  for 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  furnished  the  skillful  architects  for  its  erection. 
The  Tjxian  carpenters  built  the  ships  of  Solomon,  were  the  pilots  and  sea- 
men that  conducted  the  extensive  trade  with  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  that  con- 
tributed BO  much  to  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  reign  of  the  wisest  king 
of  Judah. 

"  Then  went  Solomon  to  Esion-Gebah,  and  to  Elath  at  the  sea-side,  in 
the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  him  by  the  hand  of  his  servants, 
ships  and  servants  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea ;  and  they  went  with  the 
servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took  thence  four  hundred  and  ^hj  tal- 
ents of  gold,  and  brought  them  to  King  Solomon,  besides  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,  and  almug  trees." 

Such  was  the  influence  of  this  Commerce  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  we  learn,  "  That  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the 
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kings  from  the  rivers,  even  unto  the  lands  of  the  Philistines,  and  to  tk 
border  of  Egypt.  And  the  king  made  silver  in  Jerusalem  as  stoneB,  »&d 
cedar  trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  low  plains  in 
abundance."  Showing  the  influence  that  Commerce  exerts  in  the  elevstioa 
of  a  nation  physically  and  morally,  as  well  as  socially  and  religiously. 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Jews,  although  effectually  cured  of 
their  besetting  sin  of  idolatry,  imbibed  a  spirit  of  trade,  which  they  still  re- 
tain. They  have  been  proverbial  amon>r  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages  unoe, 
for  their  trading  propensities,  especially  for  dealing  in  money  and  exchange. 
Jews  have  often  held  the  purse-strings  of  Europe,  and  thereby  indircctij 
controlled  the  movements  of  the  standing  armies,  and  the  destinies  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent.  While  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  nation,  or  to  have  a  Commerce  that  can  be  called  their  own,  yet 
they  have  to  do  more  or  less  with  the  Commerce  of  every  nation,  and  re- 
ceive some  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  all  people.  No  one  nation  on  the 
globe  has  done  more  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  men  to  commercial  actioo, 
and  to  furnish  financial  facilities  for  trade,  than  that  of  the  Jews.  While 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  religion 
which  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  true  basis  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  only  foundation  for  the  hopes  of  man,  we  are  likewise  under  obliga- 
tions to  them  for  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Commerce  of  the  wcum 
till  a  few  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  for  preserving  alive  the  spirit  of 
Commerce  during  the  dark  ages. 

The  Commerce  of  antiquity  passed  next  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  which 
became  for  a  time  the  mart  of  the  world.  The  Grecians  were  never  filmed 
for  Commerce  till  after  the  days  of  Homer,  and  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
been  a  commercial  people.  The  Romans  contemned  it  as  beneath 'the  dig- 
nity of  a  warlike  people,  and  never,  till  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  engaged  actively  in  Commerce.  When  the  northern  barbariam 
overthrew  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  century,  they  destroyed  all  inta- 
course  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  closed  tbe  Commerce  of  the 
world  for  ages.  When  Commerce  ceased,  and  the  Church  was  driven  into 
the  wilderness,  darkness  that  could  be  felt  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  diik* 
ness  the  people.  Education  became  almost  extinct,  manufactories  were  de- 
stroyed, and,  as  Hallam,  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages"  says,  *'inte^ 
nal  trade  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  not  a 
vestige,  perhaps,  to  be  discovered  for  several  centuries  of  any  considerable 
manufacture."'  (Chap,  ix.) 

This  htate  of  things  continued  till  the  Twelfth  Century,  when  the  Ore- 
sades  stirred  up  all  Europe,  and  brought  the  East  and  the  West  together 
once  more,  and  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Commerce.  These 
wonderful  religious  wars  roused  from  the  slumbers  of  ages  the  minds  <^  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  and  taught  them  the  mutual  benefits  of  an  exchange 
of  thoughts  and  commodities,  and  thereby  contributed  greatly  towards  the 
civilization  of  the  world  and  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Commerce  now  commenced  between  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  £gjpt» 
and  the  southern  part  of  Europe.  Venice  took  the  lead  in  tradug 
with  the  Eastern  nations,  and  Amalfi  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  Com- 
merce of  those  dark  ages.  The  latter  kept  up  the  intercourse  between 
Saracen  and  Christian  countries ;  and  when  that  declined,  Pisa,  Genera, 
and  Florence  arose  to  great  commercial  importance.  The  Commerce  thos 
commencing  in  Italy,  soon  extended  to  Germany  and  Holland,  and  to 
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FUnderi  and  England.  The  formation  of  the  Ilanseatie  confederacy  was 
tlie  result,  about  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  C«*nturj.  This  firnt  ^ptenji- 
atic  coalition  for  tlie  estahlishment  of  a  mercantile  policy  was  designed  to 
protect  the  Commerce  of  Germany  from  pirates,  freeb«x)ters,  and  tlie  exac- 
tions of  feudal  lords.  Althouflfh  strongly  opposed  by  the  nobility,  eighty 
of  the  most  considerable  places  formed  the  Leaorue,  whereof  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading  towns:  they  established  four 
principal  factories,  in  foreign  parts,  viz.,  in  London,  Brup^es,  Bergen,  and 
Novogorod.  In  a  short  time  the  Commerce  of  a  tew  towns  in  Germany 
expanded  into  that  of  all  Europe,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  trad^  that  is  felt 
even  to  this  day.  The  Commerce  of  England  al-w  received  a  new  impulse 
about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Hallam  calls  Edward  IIL 
*'  the  father  of  English  Commerce."  In  he  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content in  Flanders  to  invite  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  settle  in  his  king- 
dom, which  was  the  beginning  of  the  English  system  of  manufactories, 
which  yet  distinguii^hes  that  nation.  From  that  period  Commerce  has  been 
considered,  next  to  liberty,  the  leading  object  of  Parliami'UL  The  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  assumed  more  honorable  positions  in  society,  and  by 
Statute  37,  of  Eklward  IIL,  merchants  and  artificers  who  had  6ve  hundred 
pounds  value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the  same  dress  as  squires  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year."  From  this  date  the  Commerce  of  En t;land 
has  steadily  advanced,  until  it  has  become  commensurate  with  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  have 
removed  all  the  obstacles  to  navigation,  and  revolutionized  the  Comm^rcj  of 
the  world.  Just  at  that  time  commenced  the  British  Colonies  of  North 
Aroerick,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  occurred  in  the  most  favorable  period  of  the  world  for 
establishing  a  great  commercial  nation.  Nature  has  favored  the  United 
States  with  all  the  elements  of  greatness;  and  art,  energy,  and  industry  are 
making  good  use  of  thpse  natural  advantages.  Our  country  is  washed  on 
the  East  by  the  Atlantic,  ^nd  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  our 
great  rivers,  like  giant  veins  6lled  with  the  hfe-blood  of  Commerce,  empty 
all  the  varied  productions  of  our  rich  valleys  and  fertile  plains  into  the  ocean, 
the  great  heart  of  the  world,  whence  all  nations  are  supplied  with  our  pro- 
ductions. Our  mineral  wealth  is  not  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  the  eartli ; 
the  skill,  energy,  and  industry  of  our  manufacturers  are  unequalled  ;  while 
our  sailors  are  the  best  on  the  ocean,  and  our  merchants  generally  the  most 
active,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  of  the  world.  So  rapidly  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  country  developed,  and  so  lucrative  was  the  tradn  of  the 
colonies,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Engli>h  mer- 
chanU  offered  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  taxes  upon  the  colonies  to  prevent 
the  war,  rather  than  lose  their  trade.  Since  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies our  nation  has  more  rapidly  advanced  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  than  any  other  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times :  and  our  present  prospects  are  more  flattering  than  at  any  past 
period. 

From  this  brief  historical  account  of  Commerce  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
time  when  war  controlled  all  nations,  and  the  law  of  violence  kept  the  world 
in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  sUite.  Then  there  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
controlled  all  things,  and  a  dark  and  dreary  time  it  w^is.  Then  came  a  time 
when  the  feudal  system  and  feudal  lords  controlled  all  things,  even  the  wills, 
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the  lives,  and  the  property  of  men.  After  that,  standing  armies  and  a  M- 
anoe  of  power  was  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  controlled  all  things.  But 
these  times  have  passed  away,  and  brighter  days  have  dawned,  and  sow 
Commerce  controls  all  things,  and  we  have  entered  upon  a  period  fnragbt 
with  the  most  promising  indications  of  that  golden  age  for  which  all  psst 
generations  have  been  hoping,  wishing,  and  waiting.  God  seems  to  hm 
reserved  the  American  continent  to  be  the  grand  theater  for  the  6nal  stran- 
gle between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  Christianity  and  infi- 
delity, and  to  have  peopled  it  with  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  race,  speakings 
language  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  become  universal :  and  now,  in  &m 
most  opportune  period,  has  thrown  open  the  mines  of  California,  and  oor 
public  works,  to  call  out  from  the  house  of  bondage  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  world,  to  learn  our  language,  improve  our  country,  swell  c  ur  productioDB, 
and  render  our  Commerce  universal.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  indulge  the  belief^ 
that  the  English  language  and  the  English  and  American  Coromeroe  wifl 
revolutionize  the  world,  and  become  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  introdocing 
that  happy  period,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  » 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.  The  mission,  therefore,  of  America,  or  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  a  high  and  glorious  one,  and  her  commercial  prosperity  rnvf 
be  the  John  the  Baptist,  the  true  harbinger  of  the  millennium.  What  is 
more  likely  to  convert  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare,  and  the  spear  into 
the  pruning-hook,  than  the  peaceful  influenr-e  of  Commerce,  scattering  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  Christianity,  the  Bible,  the  tract,  and  the  liriog 
minister  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 

Secondly,  The  second  point  to  which  we  call  your  attention,  is  the  hm- 
efits,  or  blessings  of  Commerce. 

1.  The  6rst  blessing  we  specify  is  the  pacific  tendency  and  influence  it 
exerts  upon  individuals  and  nations.  All  commercial  communities  han 
been  the  friends  of  peace,  and  the  strongest  opptjsers  of  war,  except  for  pro- 
tection and  self-defense.  The  Tyrians  never  made  war  upon  the  Israehtes, 
like  the  rude  Philistines  and  otht;r  nations.  The  longest,  moet  pro^perooi 
and  glorious  reig  i  of  the  kings  of  Israel  was  that  of  Solomon,  which  wh 
characterized  by  i^eace  and  Commerce.  David  bad  been  a  man  of  war,  and 
was,  thert-fore,  not  allowed  to  build  the  Temple.  But  Solomon  was  not 
disturbed  by  war,  and  was  commanded  to  undertake  that  important  work, 
in  an  age  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  when  the  riches  of  the  earth  were 
poured  into  his  kingdom  in  great  abundance.  The  policy  of  Carthage  wai 
almost  exclusively  commercial,  while  that  of  Rome  was  exclusively  warlike; 
and  consequently,  the  influence  of  the  one  was  peaceful  and  purifying  to 
society,  while  that  of  the  other  was  disturbing  and  corrupting.  Carthage 
and  Home  sustained  the  same  relations  to  the  ancient  world,  diat  England 
and  France  do  to  the  modem.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  worthy  oif  con- 
sideration, what  would  have  been  the  influence  upon  the  nations  of  antiquity 
had  Carthage  conquered  Rome,  or  Napoleon  conquered  Wellington  at  Wa- 
terioo?  Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  the  former  would  have  bees 
far  more  beneficial  to  the  old  worid,  and  the  hitter  far  more  injurious  to  the 
modern?  None  will  que^tion  that  the  influence  of  England  is  far  more 
devating,  conservative,  and  beneficial  to  society,  than  that  of  France,  or 
modern  Rome.  The  one  is  straight-forward,  wise,  and  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  the  globe,  while  the  other  is  fickle,  unwise,  and  the  weakest 
Had  Carthage  triumphed,  the  commercial  spirit  would  have  prevailed  fveiy- 
where,  and  penetrated  every  comer  of  the  globe,  and  its  peaceful  infliMee 
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have  changed  the  whole  face  of  society.  War  has  been  the  master  passion 
of  the  people,  and  the  main-spring  of  all  the  governments  of  past  ages,  save 
those  cities  and  nations  that  have  been  commercial,  which  have  been  invar 
riably  pacitic  in  their  policy.  The  line  of  Commerce  is  from  Tyre  to  Alex- 
andria, thence  to  Venice,  Amalfi,  Genoa,  Florence,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
London,  and  America,  and  the  influence  of  each  and  all  has  been  paci6c. 
Commerce  stimulates  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  nurses  the  arts  and 
■dences,  educates  and  christianizes  men.  War  takes  the  farmer  from  the 
■oil  and  the  workman  from  his  trade,  cripples  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
brutalizes  the  human  race.  Just  so  far,  then,  as  Commerce  excols  war, 
would  the  influence  of  Carthage  have  surpas.sed  that  of  Rome.  The  same 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  Hansetowns  of  Ger- 
many. Commerce  invariably  humanizes  the  savage,  civilizes  the  barbarian, 
polishes  the  rude,  enlightens  the  ignorant,  fosters  the  social  virtues,  and 
shows  man  wherein  his  true  interest  lies ;  while  war,  the  law  of  violence^ 
ever  tends  to  produce  diametrically  the  opposite  effects.  We  trust  that  the 
influence  of  Commerce  will  soon  tnake  the  policy  of  all  nations  pacific,  by 
sending  them  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

2.  Another  benefit  of  Commerce  is  its  influence  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  nature^  or  upon  the  intellects  and  the  hearts  of  men.  It  ever  tends 
to  stir  the  minds  of  a  community,  and  produce  activity  in  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  fosters  and  disseminates  Christianity.  The  first  is  p'^oven 
from  the  history  of  Tyre,  and  the  second  from  the  reign  of  Solomon,  so  re- 
nowned both  for  science  and  religion.  Whatever  increases  mental  vigor, 
or  purifies  and  elevates  the  afleciions  of  men,  is  so  much  gain  to  the  com- 
munity. The  history  of  the  mechanical  arts,  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, of  institutions  of  learning  and  of  religion,  clearly  bhows  that  they  have 
ever  been  fostered  and  promoted  by  Commerce.  Since  the  day  that  Paul 
went  to  Rome  in  the  merchant-ship  laden  with  wheat,  where^'er  Commerce 
has  spread  her  sails,  religion  has  lifted  her  banner.  The  missionaries  of  our 
country  have  gone  to  their  respective  fields  of  labor  in  merchant-ships.  So 
in  all  ages.  Commerce  has  been  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Who  are  the 
most  intelligent,  active-minded,  and  religious  men  in  all  our  comnmnities, 
but  merchants?    The  agricultural  population  of  a  country  are,  perhaps, 

Senerally  more  steady,  uniform,  careful,  and  permanent ;  but  they  are  sel- 
om  so  active-minded,  practically  useful,,  and  enterprising  as  our  merchants. 
Where  are  our  great  national  improvements  projected,  and  carried  into 
effect,  but  in  our  cities,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  and  whose  trafiickers 
are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.''  Who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  our  great 
schemes  of  benevolence,  the  boards  of  our  churches  ?  Who  are  the  most 
active  in  endowing  our  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  ?  Who  aflbrd 
the  ^lities  for  trade  to  the  great  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
of  our  country  ?    The  answer  will  be  given  by  every  one. 

3.  Another  benefit  resulting  from  Commerce,  is  the  application  of  science 
to  practical  purposes.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  erection  of  the  observatory,  the  application  of  steam  in  a 
thousand  forms,  the  erection  of  the  telegraphic  wires,  the  surveys  of  the  bot- 
toms of  the  seas,  the  mapping  out  of  the  oceans  and  gulf-streams,  are  all  the 
results  of  that  practical  stimulus  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  influence 
of  Commerce.  The  practical  wisdom  of  our  people  is  seen  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  usexul  and  the  profitable.  The  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  calling  forth  the  most  useful  and 
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practical  raachinpry  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London.  The  ni«^T- 
chants  and  maniificturers  of  our  country  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  middle  a^es  and  the  nobility  of  the  old  vo^ld ;  they  are 
liU^rally  the  princes  and  honorable  of  the  earth.  The  millionaire  of  our 
country  will  generally  be  found  in  the  retired  raerchant  or  manufrtctnrer. 
The  late  minister  to  England  is  an  example  in  point.  We  have  few  men, 
distinguished  for  wealth  or  benevolence,  who  have  not  been  engaged  m 
Commerce.  The  man  who  erected  that  beautiful  temple  of  science  in  Phil- 
adelphia, to  perpetuate  his  name  and  educate  the  children  of  his  country, 
was  a  mei  chant.  The  man  who  lately  died  in  New  Orleans,  worth  four  or 
five  millions,  was  engaged  in  Commerce.  But  this  is  often  true  in  Englnnd, 
as  well  as  in  America.  Who  are  rapidly  rising  to  the  ranks  of  the  nubility, 
and  ocr»upying  the  most  prominent  positions  in  Parliament  and  other  plac«, 
but  wealthy  merchants,  and  men  of  such  force  of  character  as  will  elev&te 
them  to  the  fii-st  places  in  society  ?  All  these,  with  many  other  blessings  of 
Commerce,  are  too  manifest  to  need  further  specification. 

Thirdly.  The  la«'t  point  to  which  we  invite  your  attention,  is  to  notice 
some  of  the  evih  and  dangers  of  Commerce. 

1.  However  great  and  numerous  the  blessings  or  benefits,  all  must  confess 
that  t  ie  evils  and  dangers  of  Commerce  are  neither  few  nor  small.  ITieir 
name  is  legion.  So  true  is  it  that  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  evil,  cTe^ 
rose  its  thorn,  every  sweet  its  bitter,  every  man  his  weakness,  and  every 
trade  its  dangers.  The  facilities  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  falsehood, 
vice,  and  immorality,  are  as  great  as  for  the  dissemination  of  truth,  religion, 
and  Siience.  While  Commerce  sends  abroad  the  Bible  and  the  tract,  as 
leaves  from  the  tree  of  life  to  heal  the  perishing  nations  of  the  earth,  it  also 
enables  the  seller  of  corrupt  literature  to  scatter  his  polluted  and  debasing 
books  with  greater  rajndity  and  >*ith  more  fatal  success.  It  affords  the  same 
currency  to  lies  as  to  truth,  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  for  the  Bible  and  the  licen- 
tiou-*  novel  may  be  found  uj>on  the  same  ship  or  the  same  steamboat.  The 
volumes  of  French  infidels  and  German  materialists  are  spread  abroad  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  evangelical  literature  of  our  boards  of  publication.  AH 
the  debasing  practices  and  sentiments  of  the  old  world  are  thrown  upon  our 
fihores,  like  noxious  ^eeds  carried  down  by  the  current,  or  strewed  upon  the 
beach  by  the  flowing  tide.  The  vices  of  the  most  degraded  part  of  civilixed 
society  are  disseminated  among  our  Indian  tribes,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and 
other  heathen  nations,  to  such  an  extent,  by  our  commercial  intercourse, 
that  they  oflen  feel  and  complain  that  Christians  are  their  greatest  cor- 
rupters, and  the  cause  of  their  bitterest  curses.  Witness  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the  opium  trade  in  Chins, 
and  the  African  slave  trade. 

2.  Another  evil  of  Commerce  is  the  temptation  it  offers  to  dishonesty 
falsehood.  It  has  been  said,  **  that  Commerce  engenders  lies,  and  makw 
men  dishonest."  This,  however,  we  regard  as  a  slander;  there  is  nothing 
in  Commerce  itself  to  do  either.  Although  the  worst  men  of  the  world 
may  have  engaged  in  it,  many  of  the  most  honest  and  upright  men  of  all 
ages  and  c<juntries  have  been  merchants  and  manufacturers.  From  the 
practice  of  selling  in  the  highest  and  b  lying  in  the  lowest  market,  and  firom 
the  very  nature  of  the  competition  in  all  trades,  men  are  liable  to  be  stiina- 
lated  to  keep  ever  on  the  lookout,  and  seek  to  promote  their  own  interest, 
even  at  the  expense  of  others.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  Commerce  that  will 
induce  an  honest  man  to  act  falsely.   The  proper  bosineas  of  the  merdumt 
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is  to  boy  from  the  producer,  and  sell  to  the  farmer  and  other  members  of 
todety,  at  a  reasonable  per  cent ;  he  b  the  carrier,  the  transporter,  of  the 
articles  raised  in  one  country  to  another,  and  thus  the  medium  of  exchanging 
commodities  for  the  accommodation  of  different  communities.  While  he  is 
engaged  in  his  legitimate  and  proper  business,  the  merchant  may  be  as  use- 
ful and  as  honest  as  the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer,  the  producers  of  the 
articles  of  trade.  The  cotton-raiser,  the  tobacco-planter,  and  the  hemp- 
grower,  cannot  act  as  their  own  merchants,  without  detracting  from  the  time 
and  labor  of  producing.  So  the  merchant  is  just  as  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  as  the  farmer,  mechanic,  or  professional  mart,  and  the 
DQsiness  just  as  lawful,  as  honest,  and  as  honorable ;  the  temptation  to  dis- 
honesty is  no  greater,  and  the  man  who  is  dishonest  as  a  merchant,  would 
be  BO  if  he  were  a  farmer  or  i  manufacturer. 

The  amount  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood  practiced  amongst  merchants  is, 
perhaps,  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  honest  and  upright  merchants,  but  at  the 
door  of  the  unprincipled  tricksters  engaged  in  trade,  who  are  a  reproach  to 
their  country  and  their  race,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial  world.  Dr.  Bailey, 
the  examiner,  under  government,  in  New  York,  in  nine  months  rejected  over 
forty -five  tons  of  spurious  or  vitiated  drugs.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chiccory,  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  grocers  in  London  who 
sold  the  adulterated  article  as  genuine ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  scale 
of  the  offense  was  too  large  to  admit  of  prohibition.  Astounding  as  this  fact 
may  be,  it  does  not  equal  in  extent  and  dis-honesty  the  villainy  practiced  in 
the  adulteration  and  compounding  of  wines,  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  of 
our  own  country.  In  view  of  such  facts,  conscientious  and  honest  men  often 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  becoming  merchants,  or  putting  their  sons  into  that 
business.  Who  can  calculate  the  influence  such  dishonesty  may  exert  upon 
the  country,  in  the  great  number  of  failures  in  our  large  mercantile  cities? 
It  is  stated  in  Ifunfit  Magazine^  for  January,  1853,  "that  but  one  eminent 
merchant  has  ever  continued  in  active  business,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  close  of  a  long  life,  without  undergoing  bankruptcy,  or  a  suspension  of 
payments,  in  some  one  of  the  various  crises  through  which  the  country  has 
passed."  "  It  is  also  asserted,  upon  reliable  authority,  from  records  kept 
during  periods  of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  that  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  commenced  business  in  Boston,  ninety-five  die  poor ;  that  of  the  same 
number  in  New  York,  not  two  ultimately  acquire  wealth,  after  passing 
through  the  intermediate  process  of  bankruptcy ;  while  in  Philadelphia  the 
proportion  is  still  smaller."  (P.  27.)  Now  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
these  numerous  failures,  and,  while  many  others  might  have  contributed,  we 
believe  that  a  righteous  Providence  controls  all  things,  and  causes  dishonesty 
to  overreach  itself  and  defeat  the  aims  of  the  unprincipled  merchant,  and 
thus  establishes  the  maxim  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that 
wealth  gotten  by  deceit  is  soon  wasted.  This  same  dishonesty  has  brought 
Commerce  into  disrepute  in  all  ages,  and  often  excluded  merchants  from  the 
best  circles  of  society ;  hence  the  wise  man  of  Rome  said,  "  They  who  buy 
goods  that  they  may  sell  them  again,  are  base  and  despicable  men,  since 
they  can  only  make  a  profit  by  practicing  some  deception."  And  Aristotle 
aays — "  A  law  prevailed  in  Thebes,  which  forbade  any  merchant  from  hold- 
iw  a  public  office,  unless  he  had  shut  up  shop  for  more  than  ten  years." 
While,  in  most  monarchical  countries  of  the  old  world,  even  at  this  day,  as 
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in  England,  a  merchant,  unless  deriving  rank  from  some  other  sooroe,  cumol 
be  admitted  into  the  highest  social  circles.  These  prejudices  are  strength- 
ened and  kept  up  by  the  unprincipled  and  dishonest  men  engaged  in  Com- 
merce. But  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  character  of  oommerciid  men  is 
rapidly  rising  into  the  highest  respectability,  both  in  republican  and  all  oUier 
countries.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  man  who  brings  our  tea  from  China, 
takes  our  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  England,  or  our  gold  from  Califonia, 
and  distributes  all  the  articles  of  Commerce  over  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankiu'l  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  should  not  stand  as  high  in  the 
social  circle,  and  be  honored  equally  with  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  constitote 
the  nobility.  They  are  only  the  producers  of  what  the  merchant  distribatak 
Why  should  the  southern  cotton-planter,  sugar-grower,  or  tobacoo-raiaer  be 
considered  as  any  more  worthy  or  honorable  than  the  merchant  who  dih 
tributes  their  crops  over  the  globe.  They  never  would  have  been  so  es- 
teemed, but  for  the  dishonesty  of  many  engaged  in  commercial  life.  Lei 
every  merchant,  therefore,  remember  that  his  conduct  goes  to  constitute  the 
general  character  of  merchants  throughout  the  world.  Thej  who  sustain 
Uie  Christian,  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  useful  character  of  a  merchant, 
are  justly  entitled  to  to  the  appellations  in  our  text,  of  ^ princes^  and  the 
honorable  of  the  earth." 

3.  Another  evil  is,  the  deep  and  absorbing  interest  of  commerdal  pnr 
suits  often  leads  to  the  neglect  of  religioli,  or  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inte^ 
est  of  the  soul.  Health  is  not  only  neglected,  but  the  soul  bartered  awiy 
for  gain.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  danger  to  which  commerdal  men 
are  exposed.  They  often  gain  houses  and  lands,  bank  stock,  &me,  and 
station  in  society,  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  manliness,  principle,  and  religion. 
But  suppose  they  sell  all  their  virtues,  and  their  nobler  principles  of  soul, 
for  a  few  thousands,  or  even  millions  of  dollars,  are  they  not  infinite  losers! 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give,  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?**  The  man 
who  devotes  himself  so  unremittingly  to  business  as  to  sell  his  liberty,  his 
enjoyments,  his  energies,  all  his  time,  and  his  talents,  to  the  neglect  of  hii 
moral  and  social  nature,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars,  bargains  on  most  easf 
terms  with  death.  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man^s  gate  leads  a  noble  life  com- 
pared with  such  an  one.  The  attempt  to  force  the  energies  of  the  immor 
tal  mind  into  the  pages  of  a  ledger  or  day-book,  is  nothing  less  than  sukide. 
The  man  who  follows  the  most  lawful  calling  beyond  a  certain  point,  then- 
by  makes  it  an  unlawful  one,  and  injures  his  own  soul. 

Selfishness  or  interest  becomes  the  master  passion  of  the  soul,  and  every- 
thing must  bend  to  it ;  hence  a  false  standard  of  virtue  is  set  up,  instead  of 
the  golden  rule  of  Christ;  and,  moved  by  interest,  the  man  believes  himself 
to  be  doing  God  service,  when  he  is  only  pursuing  his  own  selfish  ends. 

The  standard  of  religion  is  lowered,  and  the  golden,  the  nlver,  and  even 
the  copper  rule,  are  all  lost  sight  of,  while  cu<<tom,  and  a  mere  conventional 
morality,  take  their  places.  Men  often  do  things  as  merchants,  which  thej 
would  scorn  to  do  as  citizens,  neighbors,  gentlemen,  and  Christians,  because 
customary  among  them.  They  oflen  act  contrary  to  the  rule,  that  tfaej 
have  admitted  into  their  creeds,  and  attempt  to  justify  such  conduct  by  say- 
ing the  golden  rule  cannot  be  carried  into  trade.  As  a  specimen : — ^Two 
merchants  in  Liverpool  are  trading ;  A  was  willing  to  sell  500  chests  of  ieS| 
but  B  objected  to  the  price  ;  A  went  out  of  town ;  B  lived  near  him,  baft 
remained  in  town  somewhat  longer ;  in  the  meantime  news  came  of  a  nf- 
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tare  with  China,  and  consequently  a  rise  of  £l  per  chest  upon  tea ;  B 
calls  on  his  way  home,  and  tells  A  he  would  take  the  tea  at  the  price  speci- 
fied. A  agrees,  and  thus  B  makes  2,500  dollars,  or  500  pounds,  by  the 
the  trade.  There  was  no  dishonesty  in  this  transaction,  no  falsehood — bnt 
was  it  according  to  the  golden  rule  ?  Was  it  doing  as  he  would  have  been 
done  by  ?  Suppose  B  had  said  to  A,  ''I  will  not  take  all  the  profits  of  this 
trade ;  but  you  shall  have  one  half,"  would  he  not  have  been  laughed  at  by 
all. commercial  men  in  Liverpool?  And  why?  Only  because  he  obeyed 
the  golden  rule.  Take  another  example : — Two  merchants  in  Boston  hear 
of  the  fall  ot  coffee  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  decide  to  dispatch  ships  to  take  in  a 
oargo  there ;  one  has  a  ship  well  freighted  for  that  port,  and  can  start  im- 
mediately ;  it  will  take  the  other  two  weeks  to  make  ready  his  vessel,  and 
he  begins  to  reason  thus ;  My  rival  will  have  two  weeks  the  start  of  me, 
and  I  must  give  it  up."  But  then  he  learns  that  there  is  no  wind,  and  the 
ship  cannot  leave  the  port ;  and  hastens,  laboring  day  and  night,  to  get  his 
own  in  readiness.  He  exults  in  his  neighbor's  misfortune ;  his  last  prayer 
at  night  and  his  first  in  the  morning  (if  he  could  but  utter  it  before  God)  is, 
that  his  neighbor  may  still  be  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  that  he  may  suc- 
ceed. Where  during  all  this  time  is  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  ?  Does  not  this  very  thing  take 
place  between  the  planters  and  buyers  of  tobacco,  in  this  region,  almost 
every  year?  The  one  prays  for  a  short  crop  and  an  early  frost,  to  enable 
him  to  sell  the  stock  already  in  market,  to  better  advantage,  while  the  other 
prays  for  a  fruitful  season  and  a  late  frost,  that  he  may  plant  much  and 
gather  all,  and  thereby  increase  his  gains.  Thus  a  conflict  of  interest  leads 
each  to  seek  the  injury  of  the  other ;  the  one  to  pray  for  what  the  other 
deprecates  ;  the  farmer  to  rejoice  in  what  the  merchant  considers  his  mis- 
fortune. Where  is  the  golden  rule  here?  Who  carries  it  into  trade? 
Whether  it  can  be  carried  into  trade  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  toUl  be 
carried  into  ihe  judgment. 

But  where  is  the  silver  rule,  of  setting  your  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ?"  Does  not  the  absorbing  nature  of  trade 
pervert  this  rule  also  in  a  most  shameful  manner  ?  Can  the  voice  of  God 
be  heard  amid  the  din  of  business,  and  that  making  haste  to  be  rich,  in 
which  a  man  cannot  be  innocent  ?  Have  we  learned  how  to  invert  the 
declaration  of  Christ :  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Has  he  not 
expressly  warned  us,  saying :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal :  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal ; 
for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  abo."  Matt.  vi.  19-21.  ^ 
Can  your  hearts  be  on  things  above,  while  your  treasure  is  in  the  counting- 
room,  the  store,  or  the  warehouse  ?  Does  not  Commerce  thus  also  pervert 
the  silver  rule  ? 

But  lastly  ;  where  is  even  the  copper  rule  fully  carried  out  in  Commerce 
— ^  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ?"  The  common  interpretation  of  this  rule 
is,  that  Commerce  demands  the  prosperity  of  both  the  trading  parties,  and 
that  merchants  must  cease  to  sell  when  customers  grow  poor ;  they  must 
consult  their  own  interest  by  consulting  that  of  others.  This  is  certainly  a 
good  principle,  and  based  upon  it  is  all  true  commercial  faith ;  hence  we 
ship  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  productions,  to  men  in  Europe  whom  we 
never  saw,  believing  that  their  interests  will  induce  them  to  make  the  best 
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possible  sales  of  our  goods,  and  send  us  the  returns.  This  coromerml  Ul^ 
is  essential  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Destroy  confidence  and  you  de- 
stroy Commerce.  But  is  there  not  great  danger  of  men  mistaking  inUmi 
for  morality,  and  selfishness  for  religion  ?  They  do  from  interest  what  God 
requires  all  men  to  do  from  a  sense  of  duty,  because  it  is  jtfst  and  right 
There  is  great  dansfer  of  mistaking  the  true  motive  hy  which  men  are  actu- 
ated. It  is  always  the  interest  of  man  to  do  right;  his  duty  to  God  aod 
his  fellow  men  is  indissolubly  connected  with  his  own  interest ;  they  oao 
never  conflict,  but  must  ever  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other. 
But  the  man  who  does  from  a  selfish  motive,  what  God  requires  him  to  do 
from  a  pure  and  righteous  one,  is  in  danger  of  substituting  interest  for  piety 
and  selfishness  for  true  religion.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  on  this  point 
This  lowest  rule,  however,  is  often  trampled  under  foot,  and  policy  and  Uie 
purest  selfishness  control  commercial  transactions,  each  man  ntriving  to  shear 
the  other  closest — to  drive  the  best  bargain  he  can — so  that  all  three  rules 
are  disregarded  wholly,  and  multitudes  controlled  by  conventional  rules. 
The  dangers  to  the  souls  of  men  from  this  source  are  imminent 

There  is  no  safeguard  to  commercial  life  but  religion,  true  piety  in  the 
heart,  the  fear  of  God  before  the  eyes,  and  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice,  with  the  blessing  of  heaven,  can  alone  pre- 
serve us  from  its  snares  and  dangers.  Let  each  therefore  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,  as  the  true  safeguard  in  all  conditions. 
Let  us,  like  the  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  obtain  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  that  we  may  be  rich  for  eternity.  Religion  converts  all  things 
into  blessings,  and  makes  us  rich  in  tempers,  dispositions,  hopes,  and  pros- 
pects for  eternity.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  true  relations  of  things,  in  time, 
and  in  eternity.  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be 
not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who 
givetli  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy  ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in 
good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store 
for  themselves  a  gDod  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternd  life." 

We  have  to  the  best  of  our  ability  given  you  both  the  lights  and  shades 
of  this  picture,  that  you  may  behold  it  from  whatsoever  stand-point  yon 
may  occupy  in  the  busy  world.  May  the  Lord  deliver  you  from  evil,  and 
enable  you  to  trade  for  eternity. 


Art.  Ill— THE  MIIK  TRADE  OP  NEW  TORI* 

The  Milk  of  animals  may  very  properly  be  considered  a  natural  food  of 
man,  since  it  is  used  hy  all  nations,  and  by  people  of  every  condition,  as  re- 
spects civilization.  It  might  be  considered  at  first  thought,  as  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  men,  in  their  endless  search  for  gustatory  refinements,  hare 
forced  the  mammalia,  contrary  to  the  design  of  nature,  and  the  will,  at  first, 

*  Thb  Milk  Tradb  in  Nbw  York  and  Vicinity,  giTing  an  account  of  the  tale  of  Pare  and  Adul- 
terated Milk— the  daily  and  yearly  ConsumptioD— the  amount  of  Property  inreated  in  the  BuaiBM 
—the  Milk  Dealers  and  Bairymen  of  Orange  and  other  countiee— iDiurloua  Elfcets  of  impure  milk 
on  Children— Ad  vice  to  Country  Dairymen.  By  Johr  Mullalt.  With  an  Introdoclion  by  R.T. 
TRAl.^  M.  D.  New  York :  Fowlers  and  Wells. 
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of  the  animals  themselves,  to  jspve  up  for  their  use.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  discover  the  error.  Luxuries,  as  the  term  itself  is  always  under- 
stood to  signify,  are  very  limited  in  the  extent  of  their  use.  They  are  not 
o^^ly  confined  to  the  uses  of  a  few  within  any  community  where  they  are 
found,  but  the  same  article  of  luxury  is  limited  again  in  the  range  of  com- 
munities where  it  is  enjoyed.  Then  men's  tastes  are  widely  different  in  re- 
gard to  these  delicacies,  both  as  between  communities  and  individuals,  and 
this  difference  is  greater  the  higher  the  refinement  of  taste  is  carried,  limit- 
ing yet  further  the  province  of  dainties.  But  the  more  any  article  becomes 
a  necessary  of  life,  the  more  general,  of  course,  is  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held ;  and  therefore,  no  better  evidence  in  regard  to  the  real  character  of 
any  article  of  use,  as  an  essential  or  a  superfluity,  can  be  found  than  is  af- 
forded in  the  area  of  its  field  of  service.  Com  is  reckoned  among  the  first 
necessaries,  yet  all  species  of  cereals,  and  indeed  of  many  other  prime  agri- 
cultural products,  are  limited  even  within  the  zones  in  which  they  are  pe- 
culiar, to  certain  countries  or  regions,  and  within  the  latter,  are  in  the  free 
reach,  often,  of  only  certain  classes  of  the  population.  Milk  is  a  free  article 
of  use  almost  within  every  region  and  clime  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  pos- 
sessed is  not  confined  to  the  enjoyment  of  any  one  class ;  or,  if  there  is  any 
distinction,  it  is  one  of  the  pricidess  blessings  that  eke  out  the  paucity  of 
comforts  belonging  to  the  indigent  mass.  Because  other  substances  are  the 
direct  products  of  the  earth,  and  animal  milk  is  not,  we  do  not  therefore  re- 
gard the  former  as  any  more  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  food  of 
men.  Animals  are  certainly,  if  the  custom  of  all  savage  as  well  as  civilized 
communities  may  be  adduced  as  proof,  quite  as  much  the  natural  aliment  of 
men  as  are  vegetable  substances,  and  if  the  animal  is,  then  are  his  parts 
and  productions.  It  is  quite  as  natural,  we  believe,  that  men,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages,  should  use  animal  milk  for  subsistence,  as  that  they  should 
pluck  fruit  from  the  tree,  or  seek  in  the  earth  for  roots. 

That  the  Creator  intended  that  men  should  use  this  animal  product  for 
food,  is  quite  as  evident  we  think,  as  that  he  designed  the  use  of  their  flesh 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  qualities  of  the  fluid,  and  the  services  to  which 
it  is  adapted,  are  evidence  enough  on  that  point.  It  is  very  palatable,  is  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  articles  of  food,  and  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained. 
As  a  chief  nourishment  of  children,  for  some  period  after  being  taken  from 
the  breast,  it  is  certainly  by  far  the  best  substance  to  be  obtained,  and  in- 
deed, in  all  civilized  countries,  is  regarded  as  indispensable  for  that  purpose. 
It  usually  forms  a  large  proportion  of  ihe  sustenance  of  the  whole  earlier 
period  of  childhood ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  it  is  so  well  adapted  to 
that  state,  it  is  eminently  serviceable  to  persons  of  sickly  habits  and  delicate 
constitutions.  In  rural  places,  and  small  towns,  it  is  largely  consumed  by 
adults.  Among  nomad  tribes  it  affords  often  more  than  half  their  subsist- 
ence. Pure  milk  contains  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  not  only  to 
sustain  life,  but  for  the  development  of  all  portions  of  the  body. 

^  Out  of  the  casein  of  milk  are  formed  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  the  proteinaceous  and  gelatinous  tissues.  The  butter  serves  for  the  forma- 
tion of  fat,  and  contributes,  with  the  sugar,  to  support  the  animal  heat  by  yield- 
ing carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be  consumed  in  the  lungs.  The  earthy  salts  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  osseous  or  bony  system ;  the  iron  is  re- 
quired for  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  hair;  while  the  alkaline  chloride  fur- 
nishes the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juices." 

Beside  its  general  adaptation  to  sickly  habits,  the  milk  of  several  animals 
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possesses  specific  medicinal  properties  of  much  value.  Goats*  milkiaiud 
to  be  very  useful  in  checking  obstinate  diarrhea.  Asses*  milk,  "  in  the  eoa- 
valescence  from  acute  maladies,  in  consumptive  cases,  and  chronic  diaessa 
of  the  digestive  organs,  is  a  most  valuable  aliment.**  The  milk  of  cows  is 
also  an  excellent  antidote  to  the  poisonous  and  otherwise  deleterious  infla- 
ences  of  several  trades,  such  as  painters,  <&c 

Milk  is  one  of  those  articles,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  schedule  of 
simple  ordinaries,  form  also  important  constituents  in  the  combinatioos  of 
culinary  science.  With  coffee  and  tea,  as  a  component  of  puddings,  custards, 
and  many  other  preparations  calculated  to  please  the  taste,  while  affording 
more  or  less  of  solid  nutriment,  it  has  become  indispensable.  Among  the 
lighter  refreshments  which  the  popular  saloons  of  the  cities  afford  in  sum- 
mer, those  prepared  from  milk  are  among  the  most  attractive. 

One  of  the  great  blessings  of  railroads,  and  other  modem  improvements 
fisuiilitating  the  communication  of  town  and  country,  is,  that  they  enable  the 
denizens  of  each  to  a  free  participation  in  many  of  the  comforts  and  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  other.  Milk  is  one  of  the  articles  which  they  have 
made  more  plentiful  and  cheap  in  cities,  and  therein  would  have  conferred 
a  very  great  benefit  upon  their  populations,  but  that  the  same  fraud  which 
is  so  active  in  many  other  departments  of  trade,  has  unhappily  found  room 
for  the  exercise  of  its  most  vicious  ingenuity  here,  and  has  partially  neutral- 
ized the  advantage. 

In  1841,  it  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  supply  of  milk  to  the  city  of  New 
York  was  about  16,405,000,  equal  to  45,000  quarts  daily,  of  which  but  a 
very  small  proportion  was  pure,  the  whole  business  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  eunllmilk  manufacturers.  The  total  quantity  supplied  at  present, 
is  about  270,000  quarts  daily,  equal  to  nearly  one  hundred  milhom 
(08,000,000)  of  quarts  annually.  From  the  statements  furnished  by  Mr. 
Mullaby  we  have  compiled  the  following  table  of  the  amounts  brought  in 
(rom  the  country  by  railroad  during  the  year  ending  December,  1851,  with 
the  freightage  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  thereon, — the  statement  for 
the  Hudson  River  Road  commencing  with  August : — 

EcMuU.  Qoarts  aonaaUy.  FMghtagib 

Harlem  Road   12,634,178        |68,IS0  89 

Erie  Road   12,610,656  6S,062  78 


For  the  half  year,  January  to  July,  1852,  the  amounts  brought  on  the 
several  roads,  and  the  tolls,  were  as  follows : — 


Hudson  River  Road 
New  Haven  Road.. 


596,888 
907,883 


2,216  It 
4,886  61 


Total 


26,658,404 


$182,726  00 


Equivalent  for  year   88»418,912         91,418      $161,828  10 


16,709,466         91,418        $80,941  06 


From  which  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  milk  from  the  country  in  1851 
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largely  exceeded  the  whole  supply  in  1841,  and  that  the  country  supply  for 
the  first  half  of  1852  had  also  risen  above  the  whole  supply  of  1841.  In 
1842,  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  quantity  of 
milk  brought  over  that  road  was  only  388,505  quarts;  in  1843  it  waa 
3,181,505  quarts;  last  year,  as  above,  it  reached  nearly  13,000,000  quarts. 
The  total  quantity  brought  over  the  road,  from  its  opening  in  1842  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1852,  exceeded  90,000,000  quarts. 

The  other  source  of  the  milk-supply  of  New  York  is  from  the  swill  milk 
manufactories  in^  and  about  the  city.  These  furnish,  according  to  the  best 
estimate,  about  double  the  present  amount  brought  in  from  the  country — 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  quarts  daily,  equal  to  about  sixty  million 
quarts  yearly.  Both  these  kinds  of  milk  are  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-fourth  the  original  amount.  From  these  data  it  appears  that  the 
whole  amount  of  milk,  and  of  substances  called  milk,  sold  in  New  York 
city,  daily  and  annually,  with  the  yearly  amount  paid  therefor,  is  as  here 
stated : — 

Kinds.  Quarts  dftU J.       Quarts  yearlj.        Cost  yearly. 

Country  milk  brought  in   100,000         86,500,000  11,646,000 

S will-milk  produced   160,000         68,600,000  2,682,000 

AdditioD  to  country  milk  of  water,  chalk, 

magoesiA,  molaases,  dec   80,000         11,000,000  600,000 

Addition  of  ditto  to  Bwill  milk   40,000         14,600,000  660,000 

Total   880.000        120,600,000  |6,437.000 

Deduct  amount  of />Mr0  mUk   100,000         86,600,000  1,646,000 


Total  o(  bad  milk   280,000         84,100,000  18,792,000 

These  estimates  are  rather  under  than  above  the  mark,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  adulteration.  The  annual  value  of  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
city  at  present  is  not  less  than  $5,500,000,  of  which,  giving  an  average,  as- 
suming the  present  population  at  600,000,  of  $0  16  per  head  for  milk,  equiva- 
lent to  about  204  quarts,  or  between  a  pint  and  three  half  pints  daily.  The 
amount  per  head  used  in  1841  was  about  53  quarts,  costing  $2  38,  about 
one-fourth  the  amount  now  used  per  head.  At  that  time  nearly  the  whole 
amount  used  in  the  city  was  bad  milk,  it  being  then  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  milk  from  the  country.  At  present,  notwithstanding  the  great  intro- 
duction of  country  milk,  the  suppfy  of  distillery-milk  has  increased  much 
faster,  so  that  it  constitutes  still  between  three-fourths  and  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount  used,  $4,000,000  being  paid  annually  for  the  mischievous 
stuff,  that  is  calculated  only  to  destroy  mfant  life  and  do  serious  injury  to 
the  health  of  adults. 

In  these  estimates  we  have  varied  something  from  Mr.  Mullaly,  but  not 
widely,  and  have  also  extended  the  calculations  further  than  he  has  gone. 
We  subjoin  his  estimates  in  other  matters  relating  to  the  milk  trade : — 

Country.  City  or  SwUl-milk.  Total. 

Nambor.  Value.    Number.      Value.     Number.  Value. 

Producers  engaged   600   

Number  of  cows                10,000  $260,000    18,000   |1 96,000   28,000  $446,000 

Comp.  and  persons  selliog       260    600    760   

Hen  in  distribution   600    1,200    1,800   

Horses  fur  distribution...       460  46,000       800      80,000     1,260  126,000 

Wagons  and  hameaa  ... .       876  87.600       660      66,000     1,026  102,600 

Cans                               10,000  80,000    18,000      46,000   28,000  76.000 

Other  utensils   1,000    2,000    8,000 

Total   1868,600  $887,000  1760,600 
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Beside  ibis  aroount,  is  to  be  taken  in  view  tbat  a  still  larger  caphal  is  in- 
vested in  the  farms  devoted  to  the  business  and  otherwise,  in  the  shape  of 
immovable  property.  The  number  of  cows,  which  we  take  as  stated  b}  Mr. 
Mullaly,  is,  we  believe,  much  underrated:  according  to  his  statement,  there 
are  daily  brought  in  and  produced  within  the  city  270,000  quarts  of  un- 
adulterated milk,  which  is  in  the  rate  of  imUe  quarts  per  day  to  each  cow, 
through  summer  and  winter. 

The  adulteration  of  the  country  milk  is  not  practiced  by  the  fiirmers,  but 
by  the  city  dealers,  who  receive  it  pure,  and  they  are  in  some  dejjfree  forced 
to  the  step,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  swill-milk  venders, 
their  article  being  produced  much  cheaper  than  the  country  milk,  and  not 
having  to  pay  the  freightage  on  the  long  distance  to  which  the  other  is  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  pro6t  made  oq  it  is  about  two-tliirds  greater  than  tbat  on 
the  pure  country  article.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  an  honest 
course  would,  in  the  end,  as  in  all  other  matters,  be  most  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  milk  dealers. 

In  point  of  wholesomeness,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  country 
milk,  in  the  worst  state  of  admixture  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  infinitelj 
preferable  to  its  pernicious  rival  in  its  best,  or  rather  in  its  least  mischievous 
state.  Of  the  13,000  miserable  animals  which  produce  this  poison,  fonr 
thousand  are  kept  within  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  cows  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  in  the  confinement  to  which 
most  of  these  creatures  must  of  necessity  be  subjected  under  the  best  ci^ 
cumstances.  Good  milk, — milk  fit  for  either  children  or  grown  people  to 
use,  cannot  be  produced  within  a  city  like  New  York,  But,  as  it  is  cupidi- 
ty which  has  led  to  this  great  city- milk  production,  the  circumstances  of  its 
manufacture^  as  it  may  well  be  called,  are  infinitely  worse  than  they  need 
be,  even  in  such  a  city.  Of  these  four  thousand  cows,  more  than  one-balf, 
we  are  told,  are  kept  in  stables  connected  with  distilleries,  and  the  remain- 
der are  found  in  various  sections  of  the  city  where  stable  rent  is  cheap. 
They  are  almost  whully  fed  upon  evnll — a  product  of  the  distilleries — whidi 
is  even  carried  out  fur  the  usa  of  cows  tliree  or  four  miles  beyond  the  city 
limits.  The  most  extensive  distillery  in  the  city  is  at  the  foot  of  Sixteenth- 
street,  on  North  river.  Three  cow-stables  are  connected  with  this  estabii>h- 
ment,  extending  in  parallel  lines  from  Tenth  Avenue  to  the  river.  The 
length  of  these  stables  is  500.  to  700  feet  each,  and  about  2,000  cows  are 
kept  in  them.  The  space  allowed  the  animals  is  hardly  more  than  they 
would  have  if  in  drove.  The  swill,  a  highly  stimulating  liquid,  which  is 
their  principal  sustenance,  a  very  little  grain  or  hay  being  occasionally  given 
them,  is  poured  into  troughs,  in  front  of  which  they  are  tied,  and  upon  this 
they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  semi  intoxication,  and  are  allowed  sel- 
dom or  never  a  breath  of  pure  air  or  a  mementos  exercise.  Each  cow  driob 
twenty-five  to  thirty  gallons  a  day.  The  price  paid  for  this  delectable  board 
is,  for  each  cow,  six  cents  per  day,  which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  conscien- 
tious proprietor  of  the  stables  an  income  of  about  |40,000  a  year.  As 
economy  is  studied  in  everything,  the  animals  are  allowed  no  litter  for  bed- 
ding, and  such  is  their  condition,  that  the  stench  which  proceeds  from  the 
stables  can  sometimes  be  perceived  at  a  mile  distance,  and  always  gives 
warning  so  efficient  to  the  olfactories  of  the  passers-by,  that  few  are  ever 
tempted  to  explore  those  milky-ways.  The  atmosphere  itself  is  sufficient  to 
taint  the  fiuid  in  the  pail,  and  unfit  it  for  use,  were  it  as  pure  as  spring 
water.    The  milking,  and  a\V      oX.W  ^toc^es  connected  with  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  this  tempting  alimenti  is  conducted  with  equal  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

The  effect  of  such  treatment  is,  of  course,  most  deadly.  A  cow  ap- 
proaches her  first  slop-banquet  with  instinctive  horror,  and  cann  t  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  disgusting  life  under  two  or  three  weeks  time.  After  a  few 
weeks  endurance  of  it,  the  poor  creatures,  stupid  and  enfeebled,  present  a 
sickening  appearance.  Of  course,  they  become  diseased,  and  the  unmis- 
takable signs  thereof,  when  not  more  palpably  evident,  are  seen  in  the  rot- 
ting of  their  teeth,  the  tenderness  and  extension  of  the  hoofs,  which  are 
turned  up  like  the  point  of  a  skate,  and  are  so  si^re  often  that  they  are  un- 
able to  walk  or  even  stand,  falling  of  the  hair,  ulcers  upon  various  parts  of 
the  body,  <fec.  The  marks  of  a  slop-fed  cow  are  so  distinct  that  were  an  in- 
mate of  the  Sixteenth-street  stables  to  escape,  she  might,  like  a  State-prison 
convict,  be  detained  and  brought  back  by  a  stranger  without  advertisement 
or  description  of  the  fugitive.  Of  course,  cows  die  in  the  Sixteenth -street 
boarding  establishment,  the  mortality  semetimes  being  as  great  as  eight 
or  ten  in  a  single  week — which  would  be  equal  to  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  whole  stabulary  population,  annually.  What  farmer  ever  had  his 
cows  die  at  that  rate  ?  or  could  afford  to  keep  a  cow  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  Good  milk  can  never  be  afforded  where  the  cows  that  yield  it  die 
at  the  yearly  rate  of  twelve  to  every  hundred.  But  the  real  mortahty  of 
the  stables  is  yet  greater  than  this,  being  partially  vailed  under  a  process 
that  also  saves  the  owners  from  what  would  else  prove  an  important  item  of 
loss.  A  great  part  of  the  diseased  animals  having  become  unpro6table  to 
keep  longer,  are  sold  to  the  butchers  at  a  few  cents  less  per  pound  than  is 
paid  for  healthy  beef,  the  sale  being  facilitated  by  a  sort  of  bloating  opera- 
tion called  fattening,  when  it  can  be  effected.  A  large  amount  of  this  very 
nourishing  meat  is  sold  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  diseases  of  the  stables 
are  of  course  introduced  into  their  systems.  If  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  vend 
diseased  meat,  but  that  is  not  material,  since  the  fact  do^s  not  interfere  with 
the  business.  When  the  sick  cows  are  not  sold,  they  are  milked  as  long  as 
they  can  stand,  and  are  sometimes  held  up  by  men,  while  the  operation  is 
performed. 

The  daily  product  of  this  stable  is  about  24,000  gallons,  increased  by  the 
addition  of  6,000  quarts  of  water,  <fec.,  <fec.,  <fec.,  (water  alone  would  purify 
it  by  diluting  the  noxious  elements,)  to  30,000.  This  sold  at  6ve  cents  a 
quart,  the  customary  price,  would  amount  to  $1,500.  The  annual  sale  is 
probably  not  less  than  $450,000,  as  the  swill-fed  cows  do  not  vary  so  much 
m  their  yield  in  different  seasons  as  do  the  farmer^s  cows.  After  all  losses 
from  death,  &c.,  are  made  up,  the  profit  remaining  is  so  large,  that  Mr. 
Mullaly  assures  us,  such  as  are  able  to  keep  one  or  two  hundred  cows  make 
a  fortune  in  few  years.  One  hundred  cows  give  a  return  of  $70  per  day, 
(including  the  sale  of  water,  <fec.,)  of  which  $30  covers  all  expenses  incident 
to  the  business — the  owner  pays  for  whatever  food  the  animals  are  furnished 
beside  slops. 

lliis  milk  is  served  to  the  expectant  public  by  companies,  and  by  a  large 
class  of  small  dealers,  who  purchase  from  fifty  up  to  several  hundred  quarts 
daily,  and  manufacture  it  over  to  suit  the  taste  ol  their  customers,  for  whom 
it  is  not  yet  quite  vicious  enough.  A  great  many  of  the  shops  of  these 
public  caterers  are  fitly  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stables,  with  the 
plaster  of  Paris  figure  of  a  cow  in  the  windows,  with  tasteful  geraniums, 
and  big  signs  outside  proclaiming  the  fidsehood  that  the  pure   Orange  " 
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and  **  Westchester "  counties  is  for  sale  within  these  laboratories.  Among 
the  materials  that  help  fill  their  cans,  are  the  universal  water  and  chall^ 
and  with  them  flour,  starch,  magnesia,  molasses,  occasional  eggs,  and  the 
powdered  element  of  the  cow  in  the  window — which  has  therefore  a  real 
elementary  in  place  of  a  purely  representative  meaning — a  double  character 
which  few  patrons  of  these  concerns,  probably,  have  been  deep  enough  to 
discover.  From  these  places  we  suppose  it  is,  that  the  hundreds  who  stiH 
carry  the  old-fashioned  yoke  and  pendant  cans,  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
obtain  their  miserable  compound,  which  is  probably  nothing  improved  hy 
their  treatment  preparatory  to  actual  consumption. 

There  is  another  stable  in  Fortieth-street,  where  the  cows  are  kept  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  Sixteenth-street  stables.  There  are  only  about 
one  hundred  cows  here. 

In  Williamsburg  there  are  stables  on  First-street,  adjoining  the  distillery 
of  Crane,  Cogswell  &  Co.  These  stables  are  several  hundred  feet  kwig, 
built  of  brick,  and  hold  1,600  or  1,600  cows,  with  room  really  for  only  abont 
500.  The  deaths  here  exceed  the  rate  of  Sixteenth-street — fifteen  to  twenty 
cows  being  relieved  of  a  miserable  existence  every  week,  or  at  the  rate  of 
ffty  to  sixty- five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  yearly.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  quarts  of  milk-poison  emanates  from  these  stables  weekly, 
or  nearly  seven  millions  of  quarts  annually.  About  twenty  smaller  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind,  in  Williamsbarg  and  Bushwick,  are  supplied  with 
swill  from  this  distillery.  In  Williamsburg,  and  its  suburbs,  there  are  about 
6,000  cows,  fed  upon  swill,  furnishing  60,000  to  70,000  quarts  of  milk 
daily.  In  Brooklyn,  there  are  about  2,000  cows,  of  which  about  one  half 
are  kept  in  a  stable  attached  to  the  distillery  in  Skillman  street  In  Jersey 
City  there  are  about  1,000  slop-fed  cows,  the  material  for  keeping  them 
being  obtai'ied  from  New  York. 

The  following  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Mullaly,  gives  an  analysis,  made  by 
Professor  Reid,  of  six  different  kinds  of  milk.  No.  1  is  an  analysis  of  Euro- 
pean milk ;  No.  2,  of  Orange  County ;  and  Nos.  8,  4,  6,  6,  are  analyses  of 
four  samples  of  distillery  milk.  The  Orange  County  is  the  best;  Uie  swill- 
milk  has  only  one-third  to  one-half  the  proportion  of  butter  in  the  other  two 
kinds.  The  unnatural  disproportion  of  parts  in  the  former,  is  doubtless  one 
effective  cause,  along  with  its  disease,  in  rendering  it  so  injurious  to  the  ho- 
man  system. 

No.  1.        i.        I.         4.        i  i 

Water                               878.00  860.00  869.10  876.10  888.00  898.00 

Butter                                 80.00  86.00  16.00  14.00  18.00  10.00 

OaseiD                                 48.20  46.00  62.00  69.00  60.00  46.00 

Sugar  of  milk                        43.90  63.00  44.00  42.00  41.00  40i)0 

Pboepbate  of  lime                    2.31  8.36  4.20  4.00  8.80  180 

Phosphate  of  magoesia  42  .76  1.84  lJi6  1.41  HO 

Phosphate  of  iron  07  .09  .12  .11  .10  .07 

Chloride  of  potassium               1.44  2.00  2.97  2.61  2.4fl  ISk 

Chloride  of  sodium  24  .86  .44  .42  .48  .40 

Soda  in  combination  with  the 

casein                                .42  JiO  .48  .40  .40  JO 

1,000       1,000      1,000       1,000       1,000  1,000 


The  peculiar  malignancy  of  the  distillery-milk  poison  is  seen  in  its 
upon  the  infant  population.  Their  weak  and  susceptible  constitutions  readily 
imbibe  the  disease  with  which  it  is  impregnated ;  and  beside  this,  its  indi- 
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gwtible  nature  weakens  the  stomach,  and  causes  dysentery,  diarrhea,  and 
other  kindred  affections,  produces  sometimes  convulsions,  predisposes  the 
•jstem  to  the  reception  of  diseases  generally,  and  gives  tenfold  virulence  to 
every  attack,  of  whatever  kind,  that  is  made  upon  the  enfeebled  organization. 
Probably  it  is  more  attributable  to  this  poison  than  to  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, that  sixty- two  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  in  I^ew  York^  are  of  those 
under  ten  years  of  age.  In  1814,  only  37  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  New 
York  were  under  that  age ;  in  BostonJ^  the  deaths  under  ten  are  little  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  whole  mortality ;  in  Washington,  51  per  cent;  in  Charles- 
ton, only  about  32  per  cent.  In  Carlisle,  Encjland,  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  are  of  those  under  ten  years ;  in  Newton,  Eng.,  23^  per  cent ;  in 
Preston,  Eng.,  19  per  cent  only.  In  London,  the  child  mortality  is  in  almost 
the  exact  proportion  of  New  York,  and  in  London  the  children  are  fed  even 
more  than  in  New  York  on  adulterated  and  swill-milk.  The  abuse  is  even 
worse  there  than  here,  albeit  something  checked  of  late.  Other  great  cities 
of  Europe  suffer  under  the  same  evil,  so  that  New  York  is  not  alone  therein. 
Indeed,  her  example  is  followed  in  other  American  cities. 

How  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied?  We  think  it  is  easy  in  the  case  of 
New  York,  Distillery  milk  is  not  used  because  there  is  not  plenty  of  good 
milk,  or  because  any  otie  believes  it  to  be  better  than  any  other.  New  York 
can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  country  with  as  much  pure  milk  as  her  citi- 
iBDs  can  wish  to  use,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it  are  every  day  enlarg- 
ing. The  resources  of  the  counties  around  the  city,  of  Jersey,  of  Connecticut, 
to  look  no  farther,  are  inexhaustible.  About  30,000,000  quarts,  or  1,350,- 
000  dollars'  worth  of  country  milk  was  brought  into  New  York  last  year, 
and  was  brought  in  pure.  Three  times  that  amount — about  the  quantity 
of  country  and  swill-milk  distributed  in  the  city — can  be  furnished  from  the 
eountry,  in  as  pure  condition  as  milk  was  ever  used.  It  is  not  done  now, 
because  the  poisoned  milk  dealers  push  the  farmers  from  the  market,  and 
but  for  the  effort  of  those  who  are  awake  to  the  evil  of  this  milk-plague, 
good  milk  could  not  be  sold  in  New  York  at  all.  Now,  the  opportunity 
which  the  farmers  without  are  anxiously  waiting  for,  might  easily  be  given 
them  by  a  little  wholesome  legislation.  Why  have  a  law  against  the  vend- 
ing of  had  meaty  any  more  than  against  the  sale  of  bad  milk  ?  Of  what 
consequence  is  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  against  which  Congress  has  thought 
its  restrictive  interference  required,  compared  with  the  adulteration  of  milk? 
A  milk  custom-house,  which  has  worked  so  efficiently,  as  we  are  told,  in 
Paris,  is  not  the  measure  needed  here;  but  a  Milk  Inspection,  under  a 
proper  system,  as  recommended  by  the  Farmers'  Convention  of  Westchester 
County,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  every  family  in  the  city,  and  would 
^  secure  the  rights  and  interet^ts  of  honest  men  in  the  business.''  Let  there 
be  a  milk  standard  established,  let  us  have  competent  inspectors,  let  all  the 
milk  sold  within  the  city  be  distributed  under  license,  and  let  a  heavy  pen- 
alty be  attached  to  the  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  impure  milk  by  the  licensed 
venders. 

Some  of  the  New  York  papers  are  discouraged  at  the  seeming  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  city  to  use  bad  milk,  after  all  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  tliem  through  the  press.  We  see  no  reason  for  such  a  feeling. 
We  believe  their  frequent  and  earnest  cautions  have  not  been  unheeded.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  people  have  been  made  aware  of  the  evil,  and  are 
waiting  only  to  see  proper  efforts  made  by  those  whoee  business  it  is  to  in- 
itiate and  lead  the  reform.    The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Moilaly,  we  are  assured, 
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cannot  be  without  a  vast  effect  At  any  rate,  the  evil  in  question  w«  oon- 
sider  to  have  nearly  reached  its  worst,  and  thus  the  reaction  cannot  be  ftt 
distant  Soon  the  baleful  emanations  of  distillery  adjuncts  must  fiul ;  the 
cow-prisons  of  New  York  and  Williamsburgh  must  disgorge  their  wretched 
population  to  regain  their  native  pastures  or  die  upon  the  way ;  and  a  pore, 
sufficient,  and  unfailing  stream  will  flow  into  the  city  from  Uie  healthy  Im- 
teals  of  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,''  browsing  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  miseries  of  kine-life  in  cities. 


Art.  lY.— TRAITS  OP  TRADE— IIUDABLB  AND  INHUITODS. 

CBATTBR  in. 

XCONOMT  OF  TRADE. 

Much  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  consists  of  the  manoer  is 
which  are  made  the  exchanges  of  products  in  trade.  The  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  perform  the  twentieth  part  of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  pin,  in  consideration  of  this  service  is  fully  entitled  to  his  full  share  of  the 
world^s  goods,  which  he  may  enjoy  in  independence.  He  aits  down  to  his 
table  of  mahogany  from  the  forest  of  South  America,  linen  damask  from 
the  flax  fields  of  Ireland;  plates  from  China;  (cutlery  from  Sheffield;  siWer 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  His  ordinary  meal  is  furnished  forth  from  the 
cattle  of  the  hills,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea.  His  bread  is  of 
the  finest  flour  of  Ohio,  his  preserves  from  Canton,  his  sugar  from  HavanDt, 
his  fruits  and  wines  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  To  all  these 
luxuries  he  has  a  just  claim,  on  account  of  his  fractional  labor  upon  a  pin. 
This  simple  illustration  shows  the  only  secret  of  all  trade ;  and  tiie  wel&re 
and  progress  of  the  world  depend  upon  its  widest  and  moat  untrammeled 
influence. 

Yet  there  are  uncounted  millions  now  opposing  the  beneficial  effects  of  • 
free  interchange  of  commodities  and  labor  by  prohibitions  and  non•iDte^ 
course.  There  are  also  stringent  and  perplexing  regulations  between  some 
nations — perhaps  intended  to  foster  and  promote  trade,  but  which  retllj 
burden  and  harass  it — to  the  great  detriment  of  the  largest  number  of  their 
population. 

It  has  too  often  been  the  case  that — 

Lande  intersected  hy  a  narrow  firith 
Make  enemies  of  Dations." 

If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  each  nation  should  fire 
isolated  and  without  intercourse  with  others,  it  might  be  expected  that 
each  would  produce,  in  itself  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  use  of 
man,  for  there  is  no  more  self-evident  truth,  than  thnt,  with  the  boon  of 
life,  comes  the  true  title  to  a  life  estate,  with  a  full  share  of  the  blessiogi 
that  make  life  desirable.  The  truth  is,  that  all  nations,  by  reason  of  their 
various  locations  and  the  difference  of  their  products,  are  made  dependent 
upon  each  other,  and  whatever  government  or  whatever  man  interferes  to 
prevent  a  fraternal  and  harmonious  intercourse,  is  acting  in  open  oppositioa 
to  the  general  good  of  the  world. 
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It  18  a  narrow,  short-sighted  policy  that  labors  in  these  comparatively  en- 
lightened  days,  to  preserve  those  remnants  of  barbarous  laws  which  were 
intended  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
BuperficiHl  arguments  used  by  politicians  who  favor  what  is  known  as  the 
**  protective  policy."  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  account  of  their 
depth,  or  the  inflated  terms  by  which  they  are  adorned.  All  that  they 
mean  is,  **  Protect  our  class,**  "  Protect  our  corporation,'*  "  Protect  ourseld" 
The  great  welfare  of  each  one  individual  person  that  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation's  aggregate,  is  not  cared  for;  neither  is  the  gross  injustice  to  the 
smaller  nations. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  "  Free  Trade,** — inde^^d 
there  is  no  disposition  to  advocate  it  here  just  now,  only  a  tendency  to- 
wards it  There  is  much  mischief  to  be  undone  before  such  a  liberal  policy 
can  be*  generally  beneficial.  And  there  is  a  remedy  appearing  in  ihe  ex- 
|>erience  of  the  present  age  which  renders  useless  all  argument  for  and 
against  the  "protective  policy.** 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  gold  in  California,  Australia,  and 
Siberia,  has  had  the  effect  to  equalize  population.  The  discovery  was  not 
merely  at  one  place ;  had  it  been  so,  the  effect  could  have  been  only  to 
have  removed  the  great  evil  of  an  over  population  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. It  being  at  several  points  at  antipodes  with  each  other  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  of  these  places  being  unpopulated,  there  has  been  a  diffueion 
of  the  people  such  as  has  never  before  been  known. 

Let  wealth  and  population  become  equally  diffused,  and  Free  Trade  ** 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  occasion  for  protective  duties, 
for  the  important  lesson  has  been  learned,  that  when  any  kind  of  industry 
needs  to  be  protected,  it  is  time  to  abandon  that  industry,  and  try  a  new 
place  and  a  new  trade. 

The  fallacy  of  the  "  protective  policy'*  can  be  made  quite  apparent  by 


pretense  it  may  be,  for  protection,  or  it  may  be  for  revenue,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  Louisiana  produces  sugar  and  cotton,  and  Maine  pfbducea 
timber  and  potatoes.  Each  State  needing  the  products  of  the  other,  ex- 
changes are  constantly  going  on.  But  suppose  each  SuUe  should  subject 
the  products  of  the  other  State  to  a  large  duty  before  it  could  sell  its  goods ; 
and  suppose  this  to  be  the  general  arrangement  between  all  the  States,  the 
delay,  the  expense,  and  the  evasion  of  the  law  would  be  vexatious  and  rum- 
oas. 

The  pretenses  of  governments  for  imposing  duties  upon  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  various,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  of  them  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  law-makers  themselves.  Let  it  be  for  protection. 
Well,  the  very  fact  proves  that  the  manufacture  of  the  article  ought  to  be 
abandoned ;  that  some  other  industry  would  pay  better,  or  if  competition  is 
too  great,  the  place  should  be  left  for  a  less  crowded  sphere.  But  suf»poee 
it  i.s  for  revenue.  The  weight  bears  unequally.  The  just  way  of  imposing 
taxes  is,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  a  man  possesses.  In  the  ca-e  of  a 
tariff,  the  poor  man  pays  just  as  much  for  his  coat  or  his  barrel  of  fiour  as 
the  rich  man. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  system  is  the  cost  Count  the  custom- 
hooi^  reared  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands;  the  collectors  with 
salaries  enormous  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  And 
then  the  army  of  subordinates,  and  the  revenue  vessels  at  every  port.  Al- 
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together  there  is  more  good  monej  p^d  for  these  things  than  it  is  safe  fer 
thoAe  who  uphold  such  a  system  to  talk  about. 

For  a  curiosity,  it  is  well  to  make  a  minute  calculation,  to  ascertain  the 
per-centage  assessed  upon  every  article  of  food,  furniture,  and  clothing,  that 
one  applies  to  bis  own  use.  Then  compare  this  assessment  with  any  ima- 
ginary benefit  you  may  receive  from  the  system  which  imposes  such  a  taZ| 
and  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  The  English  operaUve 
has  by  such  a  system  been  brought  down  to  labor  for  a  few  pence  a  day, 
and  all  that  to  be  paid  for  a  small  loaf  of  bread.  But  here  noUiing  hss 
been  said  of  the  cost  of  legislation,  and  the  disarrangement  and  ruin  at- 
tendant on  the  change  as  the  scale  of  duties  is  increased  or  decreased.  And 
then  again  is  the  irresistible  temptation  to  ev.ide  the  revenue  laws — imposing 
the  grossest  injustice  upon  all  honest  merchants  who  abide  by  them. 

This  subject  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  its  interference  in  the  great 
universal  operations  of  trade.  It  has  ever  been  the  most  serious  difficulty 
that  trade  has  had  to  contend  with,  on  its  mission  of  infinite  good ;  but  it  is 
to  be  believed  that,  despite  all  the  short-sighted  legislating  on  the  subject, 
despite  all  existing  oppressive  laws  and  tyrannical  edicts,  the  evil,  great  ai 
it  has  been,  and  is  now,  will  work  its  own  cure. 

In  the  age  of  tarifif  and  trade  protection  there  has  ever  been  a  nervou 
sensitiveness  about  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  certain  superficial  politicians,  that  two  nations  should  exchange 
just  a  given  amount  of  commodities,  square  accounts,  and  wait  for  another 
trade.  There  must  be  no  over  trading,  there  must  be  no  balance  of  a^ 
counts  unsettled,  or  distress  and  bankruptcy  are  sure  to  follow,"  argues  the 
croaker  I 

This  is  a  matter  more  talked  about  than  understood,  but,  as  in  most  other 
subjects  connected  with  political  economy,  the  plain  truth  lies  very  near  the 
surface,  and  can  be  discovered  by  the  simplest  illustration. 

The  trader  from  a  new  State  in  ihe  far  West  proceeding  to  an  Atlantic 
eity  with  his  invoices  of  flour,  hemp,  ashes,  d?c.,  makes  his  sales,  and  inveeti 
the  proceeds  in  teas,  sugars,  fruits,  spices,  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  and  the 
like.  He  is  offered  a  credit  of  a  thousand  dollars  more  than  his  own  prop- 
erty will  pay  for.  He  knows  that  he  can  sell  so  much  more,  and  make  hk 
profits  on  it.  Shall  he  accept  the  credit  ?  Oh  no,''  replies  the  timid  poli- 
tician, the  balance  of  trade  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars  will  be 
against  him.  He  is  furnishing  his  neighbors  and  customers  with  luxuries 
that  they  cannot  pay  for."  But  it  is  submitted  here  that  you  beg  the  ques- 
tion. For  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  customers  know  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  trader  makes  money  in  the  operation  as  he  is  famished 
with  additional  capital.  Why  not  suppose  the  same  of  his  customers.  He 
may  sell  them  agricultural  implements,  improved  stock,  choice  seeds,  and 
numerous  articles  by  the  use  of  which  their  subsequent  profits  will  be  Tsstly 
increased.  And  yet,  suppose  the  merchant  has  the  gold  at  home,  and  in- 
tends to  remit  it  immediately  upon  his  return.  Oh,  that  will  not  do  at  all! 
cries  out  the  same  timid  politician.  Gold  must  not  go  to  pay  for  merchan- 
dise !  But  suppose  the  only  product  of  his  State  to  be  gold,  what  thent 
Your  small  politician  will  be  cornered  here.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in 
ihe  aggregate  operations  of  thousands  of  merchants,  which  DEiakes  up  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  imports  and  exports.  The  close  of  the 
jear  shows  a  balance  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  due  for  inaports  over  the 
amount  of  exports.  \]^^  comm^\ia&  are  here,  and  the  bei  that  they 
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are  here  is  a  proof  positive  that  they  were  needed  and  should  he  here. 
^  Yes,  hut  the  6fty  millions  are  to  he  paid  in  gold."  Well,  what  then  t 
Gold  b  only  the  recognized  representative  of  wealth.  It  is  of  no  value, 
further  than  it  will  pay  for  necessaries,  comforts,  luxurias,  and  the  facilities 
for  increasing  individual  estates.  The  smallest  operations  in  trade  trul^ 
illustrate  the  largest  The  henefit  of  exchange  and  credit — hetween  indi« 
^duals  or  communities — can  he  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the  opera- 
tions hetween  nations.  The  rulers  of  the  world  in  the  mere  barbarous  ages 
have  sneered  at  and  derided  the  mercantile  profession.  They  have  since 
fondled  it — have  fostered,  have  protected  it,  have  oppressed  it,  have  embar- 
rassed it — in  short,  have  done  anything  to  it,  but  "  to  let  it  alone.'^ 

CMAPTBft  IT. 

RIGHTS  IN  TRADK. 

The  legitimate  course  of  trade  is  to  *^  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,"  to  buy  at 
a  certain  price  and  s.>ll  at  an  advance,  and  to  do  this  honestly,  so  that  both 
seller  and  buyer  shall  be  benefited  by  the  operation,  and  no  one  suffer  there- 
by. This  benefit  presupposes  something  to  be  done,  to  entitle  the  trader 
justly  to  it  It  may  be  to  convey  corn  to  the  South  Sea  Islands — or  to  send 
a  case  of  silks  into  a  neighboring  street  Take  a  commodity  where  it  is 
useless,  and  transport  it  where  it  can  be  used.  Take  a  commodity  where  it 
is  plenty,  and  place  it  where  it  is  scarce.  This  may  be  done  on  a  large  or 
a  small  scale,  and  the  doer  is  justly  entitled  to  the  profit  of  the  change.  He 
is  entitled  to  this  because  he  adds  something  to  the  value  of  the  article — 
perhaps  he  creates  this  value.  For  instance,  the  value  of  guano  arises  entire- 
ly in  its  removal  from  the  Lobos  Island^  where  it  is  of  no  value,  to  the 
bleak  New  England  hills,  where  its  effect  upon  vegetation  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  compost  Let  it  be  repeated,  and  understood  fairly,  that  legiti- 
mate moral  trade  consists  in  making  large  or  small  profits,  so  that  U>th 
parties  to  the  transaction  shall  be  benefited  and  no  one  injured.  This  iriBj 
be  considered  a  brief  common  sense  axiom  upon  which  all  honest  trade  is 
based.  Not  that  we  should  make  it  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  look  particu- 
larly after  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  for  it  is  presumed  that  each  party  is 
competent  to  manage  his  own  part  of  the  business.  The  only  true  value  of 
a  commodity  is  the  price  it  will  sell  for  afler  its  quality  is  ascertained.  This 
is  the  only  value  that  can  be  understood,  and  the  only  reasonable  arrange- 
ment of  price.  It  is  the  price  made  by  the  multitude — the  judgment  of  the 
world.  But  let  the  seller  falsify  the  quality  of  his  merchandise,  let  him 
cover  its  defects  and  make  it  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not  in  reality,  and  in 
this  manner  make  a  sale,  and  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  he  takes 
the  purchaser's  money  without  an  equivalent,  and  thus  breaks  the  rule. 
True  honesty,  and  also  the  custom  of  trade  requires  that  there  should  be  no 
fialse  representation,  no  deception,  no  concealment  of  latent  defect 

As  to  the  right  of  the  use  of  superior  knowledge,  more  acute  sagacity 
and  untiring  enterprise  in  trade,  and  consequently  to  the  enhanced  profits 
which  attend  such  superiority,  there  is  in  reality  no  question.  The  CDm|)e- 
tition  is  between  great  talents  well  applied  on  the  one  hand,  and  mediocrity 
or  indolence  on  the  other.  The  first  qualification  all  business  men  should 
strive  to  attain,  the  latter  state  is  one  that  every  man  should  wish  to  avoid. 
The  end  of  the  first  is  usually  success ;  the  result  of  the  latter  is  certain  dis- 
appointment    The  common  law  afifords  to  every  one  reasonable  protection 
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against  fraud  in  dealing :  but  it  does  not  go  the  romantic  length  of  g:iTi&g 
indeninitj  against  the  consequences  of  indolence  and  foUj,  or  a  careless  in- 
diflference  to  the  ordinary  and  accessible  means  of  information.*^* 

"The  interests  of  Commerce  will  not  easily  permit  parties  to  escape  from 
bargains  which  they  have  conclude ;  they  must  lay  the  blame  to  their  not 
having  been  better  informed  concerning  the  defects  of  the  article  8old.**f 

"  Nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  anything  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  laws  of 
human  brotherhood,  that  forbids  this  honest — not  fraudulent  but  honest 
— competition  between  men's  exertions,  faculties,  and  wits."t 

Superior  knowledge  in  business  is  acquired  only  by  arduous  effort,  and 
those  who  possess  it  will  act  upon  it  to  the  certain  detriment  of  those  who 
have  it  not.  A  merchant  has  spent  his  best  days  and  his  vigorous  health, 
far  from  home  in  an  uncongenial  climate.  He  returns,  with  the  experience 
gained  there,  to  enter  into  a  new  branch  of  trade,  and  no  one  disputes  his 
right  to  withhold  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  trade  from  all 
men,  and  reap  the  profits  himself,  as  a  reasonable  compensation  for  bis  time 
and  health.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  knowledge  so  much  depends  upon  actoal 
observation,  that  it  would  be  impossible  fur  him  to  communicate  it.  An- 
other merchant  industriously  learns  the  fact  upon  which  a  successful  business 
depends,  immediately  about  him  ;  he  carefully  directs  his  operations  by  this 
knowledge,  succeeds,  and  no  one  doubts  his  right  to  success.  It  is  not  Ik 
duty  to  go  about  to  see  that  all  his  neighbors  have  as  much  wisdom  as 
himself. 

In  the  celebrated  case  put  by  Cicero,  hard  as  it  has  been  to  decide  bj 
many  morbid  moralists,  there  should  be  no  difficulty.  A  com  merchant 
of  Alexaddria  arrived  at  Rhodes  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  with  a  cargo  of 
grain,  ani  with  knowledge  that  a  number  of  other  vessels  laden  with  com, 
had  already  sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Rhodes,  and  which  he  had  passed 
on  his  way — was  he  bound  in  conscience  to  inform  the  buyers  of  that  mctf^ 
Cicero  decides  that  he  was.  But  this  decision  is  against  the  pracdce  and 
common  ^ense  of  the  world.  Suppose  ,  the  Alexandrine  had  acted  conscien- 
tiously according  to  Cicero,  and  in  the  first  place,  upon  his  arrival,  had  in- 
dustriously sought  the  buyers  of  com  at  Rhodes,  and  informed  them  of  the 
probability  of  an  immediate  supply.  He  could  not  have  sold  his  own  com, 
or  if  he  could  Sf-ll  it,  the  prices  would  have  been  bO  low  as  might  have  ren- 
dered him  bankrupt,  and  perhaps  others  with  him.  This  giving  informa- 
tion for  conscience  sake  is  more  than  justice  requires.  Better  in  every  re- 
spect would  it  be  for  the  corn-dealers  of  Rhodes,  and  their  customers,  to 
suffer  a  little,  than  that  one  or  more  Alexandrines  should  be  utterly  ruined. 
But  his  first  arrival  may  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan.  It  may  have  arisen 
from  the  sagacity  which  provided  a  better  appointed  ship;  the  superioi 
skill  by  which  it  was  ^iled  ;  the  greater  energy  of  the  crew.  If  so,  these 
considerations  all  enter  into  the  conditions  that  entitle  him  to  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  his  precedence  at  the  port  of  Rhodes. 

Take  a  similar  case  of  common  occurrence  in  our  own  times.  The  mail 
brings  intelligence  of  threatened  famine,  or  actual  starvation,  in  California. 
The  Boston  or  New  York  merchant  casts  his  eye  over  the  clearance  of  a 
score  or  more  of  slow-sailing  vessels,  laden  with  food  enough  to  produce  a 
surfeit  to  the  whole  State.    Yet  there  is  his  own  new  Clipper  lying  at  the 
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wharf,  all  ready  for  sea.  The  model  of  that  ship  was  his  stady  by  day  and 
his  dream  by  night  for  years.  Not  a  timber,  a  bolt,  or  a  rope,  was  admit- 
ted into  its  structure  without  his  personal  examination.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  may  have  been  its  cost  The  md&t  skillful  officers,  without  re- 
gard to  pay,  are  engaged  to  command  her.  Intelligent,  active,  temperate 
sailors,  at  double  wages,  make  up  the  crew.  The  merchant  is  heard  to  say 
abstractedly :  "  I  can  do  it — I  can  do  it — at  any  rate  Til  try  her."  The 
new  vessel  is  forthwith  filled  from  keel  to  scuttle  with  beef,  pork,  fish,  flour, 
and  com,  all  quietly — perhaps  without  a  question's  being  asked  about  her 
destination.  The  steamer  takes  her  out  of  the  harbor ;  one  by  one  the 
Bails  are  hoisted  to  the  breeze,  and  now,  of  all  beautiful  objects  on  earth 
behold  that  ship !  She  dances  upon  the  billows,  she  coquettes  with  the 
waves,  she  heeds  not  the  storms,  and  the  winds  are  her  playthings.  Like  a 
**  thing  of  life,"  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  "  flying  cloud,"  she  hastens  on- 
ward to  her  destined  port  The  fleet  of  "  tubs  "  are  all  passed,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  stationary  buoys  on  the  sea.  The  clipper's  arrival  is  re- 
ported, and  the  profitable  account  sales  of  her  cargo  is  forwarded  by  the 
same  mail.  The  adventure  pays  the  cost  of  the  ship  and  the  expenses  of 
sailing  her  to  California.  Now,  who  will  tell  us  that  this  is  not  a  truly  le- 
gitimate speculation  ?  But  he  passed  other  vessels  on  the  way  to  the  same 
port,"  says  some  modem  conscientious  Cicero !  Indeed — and  that  was  his 
design  at  the  outset  Who  will  tell  us  that  the  first  duty  of  the  captain  or 
supercargo,  upon  his  arrival,  was  to  have  proclaimed  to  all  purchasers : 
**  Hold  on — don't  be  in  haste — wait  a  few  days — for  there  are  a  large  num- 
her  of  vessels  on  the  way  laden  with  the  same  articles  I  have  to  offer  you. 
The  price  is  now  too  high ;  wait  until  their  arrival  shall  make  the  just 
price  I" 

The  true  merchant  has  nothing  to  fear  from  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
sagacity,  let  them  come  with  whatever  strength  into  competition,  for  he  can 
acquire  these  qualities  himself — and  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  further 
the  momentous  designs  of  Commerce.  He  has  only  to  fear  the  meanness, 
cupidity,  deception,  and  dishonest  advantages,  that  are  too  often  practiced. 
There  is  a  sickening  disingenuousness,  a  putting  on  of  fair  appearances,  of 
^  the  buyer  that  says,  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught ;  but  when  he  has  gone  his 
way  then  boasteth ;" — of  the  seller  who  is  ever  exhibiting  samples  false  to 
what  he  has  to  sell.  What  is  most  required  in  all  mercantile  transactions 
is  downright  simple  honesty.  There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  that 
more  requires  the  constant  influence  of  a  Christianized  conscience ;  with  this 
active  in  all  transactions  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
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Art.  T.-RISE  AND  FALL  OF  LAIB  ORTAEIO. 

To  Pexkman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine. 

Sir  : — In  the  May  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  I  notice  a  state- 
ment of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  1846  to  1852  inclusive,  de- 
riyed  from  observations  made  by  Captain  H.  T.  Spencer. 

During  a  geological  tour  in  the  district  of  country  lying  between  tbii 
lake  and  the  river  Attawa,  I  selected  a  place,  near  the  northern  shore  of  th« 
lake,  for  a  lakeometer,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  rise  and  &11 
of  the  great  Lakes  are  periodic  or  occasional.  The  place  selected  is  Gull 
Island,  between  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  about  two  miles  from  the  D<»theni 
shore  of  the  Lake.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  this  island  had  a 
surface  of  about  two  acres  more  or  less,  but  in  the  process  of  time  becaoM 
(in  high  water)  a  sunken  reef,  and  the  inhabitants  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  island  had  settled.  An  examination  of  the  reef,  and  the  northeni 
shore  of  the  Lake,  satisfied  me  that  the  island  had  not  settled  down,  bat  had 
been  decapitated  by  the  ice  and  wind.  The  island  consists  of  bituminoos 
fossiliferous  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickneM, 
intersected  by  vertical  seams,  east  and  west  and  north  and  south.  Doriitf 
high  water,  in  cold  weather,  the  ice  formed  over  the  surfece,  and  remained 
in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  when  high  winds  lifted  up  the  ice,  and  floated 
it  away,  it  carried  the  thin  strata  of  rock  with  it,  and  when  the  ice  melted, 
dropped  the  rock  in  deep  water.  The  same  process  of  removing  the  rodci 
is  still  going  on.  In  this  way  Gull  L%1and  has  become  a  reef.  The  lime- 
stone is  so  highly  bituminous,  that  the  lime-burners  require  but  little  fuel  to 
produce  calcination.  The  lime  after  being  burnt  is  found  to  contain  lumps 
of  what  the  lime-burners  term  fire-stone,"  a  stone  that  undergoes  no 
change  by  the  heat.  This  bituminous  property  seems  to  have  resulted  finom 
volcanic  action.  This  portion  of  Lake  Ontario  is  subject  to  submarine  con- 
vulsions, during  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  ebb  and  flow  every  ten  min- 
utes. At  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Grafton,  and  Colboume,  the  water  of  the 
Lake  recedes  suddenly,  and  leaves  the  harbors  bare,  and  then  returns  witk 
a  violent  roar  and  invades  the  land.  I  have  recorded  three  of  these  con* 
vulsions,  one  on  the  20th  of  September,  1845 ;  another  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  and  another  on  the  6th  of  July,  1850.  That  of  September,  1845, 
gave  birth  to  a  most  terrific  lightning  storm,  which  traversed  the  whole  width 
of  the  Lake  northeasterly  and  the  wilderness  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain :  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tornado  that  mowed  down  the  (breit 
as  a  mower  mows  down  the  grass.  That  of  the  5th  of  July,  1850,  created 
a  terrific  water-spout,  which  was  broken  by  a  thunder-bolt,  the  electric  ene^ 
gies  of  which  also  came  from  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  Lake.  As  soon 
as  the  lightning  had  finished  this  work  it  formed  a  cloud,  which  at  once  di* 
vided,  one  part  following  the  water  to  Quebec  and  the  other  crossed  the 
Lake  and  passed  over  the  land  towards  Albany,  and  its  course  discharged  so 
much  water  as  to  raise  the  Canada  Creek  so  suddenly  that  the  bridge  crossed 
by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  Railway  was  carried  away,  and  the  trains  were 
plunged  into  the  water  before  the  conductor  was  aware  of  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge.  I  mention  these  facts  as  connected  with  the  ri*e  and  fall  of  the 
water  of  that  Lake.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1841,  the  waters  of  Lake 
Ontario  fell  fourteen  inches  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  did  not  rise  again  diff- 
ing  the  residue  of  the  year.  This  vast  quantity  of  water  could  not  hafo 
been  discharged  by  the  River  St  Lawrenoe  during  that  time,  and  that  rim 
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it  the  only  known  outlet  of  the  Lake.  Ontario  is  a  very  deep  lake,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  Black  River  to  the  opposite  &hore  the  Lake  is  underlaid 
by  bituminous  fossiliferous  limestone,  and  recently  that  strata  on  the  Black 
River  and  its  tributaries,  at  Watertown  and  Lowviile,  was  severely  shaken 
by  an  earthquake.  This  section  of  the  Lake  produces  the  most  fearful  light- 
ning storms,  one  of  which  visited  the  county  of  Oswego  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  while  three  ft^et  ofsnow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  what  is  won- 
derful, the  temperature  of  the  lur,  a  few  hours  before  the  storm  broke  forth, 
was  seven  degrees  below  zero. 

The  waters  of  the  great  Lakes  in  their  course  to  the  ocean  describe  a 
carve  on  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  rising  in  lat  50°  and  discharging  in  the 
Oulf  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  same  latitude.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Mississippi  an  immense  spring  divides  its  waters  between  the  lake  and 
the  river,  a  portion  running  each  way.  In  very  high  water  further  down 
the  waters  of  Lakj  Huron  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  mingle. 
The  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  Niagara  River,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  at  present  present  a  formidable  barrier,  but  some  convulsion 
of  nature  may  break  down  this  barrier,  in  that  case  Lake  Erie,  which  now 
covers  a  large  surface,  would  become  a  river.  I  have  spent  much  time  in 
examining  these  Falls  and  the  country  around  it  At  low  water  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  up  Lake  Erie  I  examined  the  strata  upon  which  the  rock 
composing  the  Falls  rests ;  it  is  a  red  and  green  shale  like  that  which  forma 
the  cli&  of  Niagara  River  at  Lewistown  and  Queenstown.  I  also  examined 
the  strata  in  the  deep  borings  for  salt-water  at  St  Catherine's,  near  the  edge 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  found  the  red  and  green  strata  as  at  Lewistown 
and  the  Falls.  Tlie  water  which  falls  over  the  rock  precipices  at  each  side 
of  Goat  Island,  and  known  as  the  Horse  Shoe  and  the  American  Fall,  de- 
scend into  immense  chasms  excavated  by  the  water  in  this  red  and  green 
shale,  which  is  soil.  During  strong  easterly  wind  and  low  water.  Lake  Erie 
has  failed  to  supply  water  to  the  Great  Western  Canal,  and  boats  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Canal  have  occasionally  been  put  to  great  inconvenience 
on  account  of  this  low-water.  There  may  come  a  time  when  this  difficulty 
may  increase  and  become  more  permanent,  for  there  is  a  mystery  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  these  lakes  which  the  greater  or  lesser  amount 
of  rain  does  not  account  for.  I  have  made  both  minute  and  extensive  ex- 
aminations of  the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  north  of 
the  water-shed  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from  those  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  One  of  the  small  lakes  of  Preble  during  high-water  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Sus- 
qaehannah  at  the  same  time.  The  chain  of  Lakes,  commencing  with  Ca- 
nandaigua.  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Beaver,  Skeneateles,  Cross,  Owasco, 
Onondaga,  the  Eastern  Lakes  of  Manlius  and  Oneida,  discharge  their  sur- 
plus waters  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  Oswego  River ;  all  have  surfaces  of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  elevation  above  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  equal  depth.  From  an  examination  of  some  of  these 
Lakes,  I  am  satisfied  that  what  now  forms  the  surface  of  the  bottom  once 
formed  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  connection  with  the  surface  examina- 
tions  I  have  examined  the  deep  shafts  sunk  in  that  district  of  country  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt  water.  At  Lockpit,  on  t  e  Erie  Canal,  be- 
tween Montezuma  and  Clyde,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
feet,  and  water  as  dense  as  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  obtained.  In  the 
sinking  of  this  shaft  the  proprietor  preserved  for  my  examination  specimens 
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of  all  the  strata  passed  through.  In  sinking  the  shaft  the  augur  fell  ihi^ 
teen  feet,  having  met  with  a  subterranean  stream,  the  current  of  which  was 
so  strong  as  to  cause  a  vibration  of  the  stem  of  the  drill.  This  well  dis- 
charged the  water  over  the  top  occasionally,  attended  b/  a  loud  roaring — 
what  the  workmen  called  blowing.  A  pump  was  placed  in  the  shaft,  but 
which,  on  being  worked  hard  became  clogged  with  crystals  of  selenite, 
formed  instantly  by  the  mingling  of  two  veins  of  water,  which  brought  the 
combination  to  the  point  of  saturation.  I  have  several  of  these  crystals,  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  the  water  in  my  cabinet.  The  crystals  are  eight-sided 
flattened  prisms — perfectly  transparent  and  of  shining  surface,  but  when  cal- 
cined become  opake,  and  discover  the  most  minute  laminae,  which  can  be 
separated  like  the  sheets  of  a  quire  of  the  finest  paper.  These  crystals  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  page  in  the  great  v6|ume  of  nature. 

The  brine  of  this  well  is  of  such  great  specific  gravity  that  eighteen  gallons 
will  make  a  bushel  of  salt,  but  it  contains  so  great  a  portion  of  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  as  to  cause  it  to  deliquesce.  At  Montezuma  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  604  feet,  and  water  as  dense  as  that  at 
Lockpit  obtained,  and  so  powerful  was  the  current  at  that  depth  that  the 
water  rose  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  overflowed  the  low 
grounds  for  a  great  distance.  The  weather  beinff  then  warm  and  dry,  it 
crystalized  on  the  surface,  forming  a  large  salt-field.  At  Syracuse,  Salina, 
and  Liverpool,  I  also  examined  the  deep  borings  for  salt-water,  and  Mr. 
Disbrow,  in  sinking  a  deep  salt-well  at  Little  Sodus  Bay,  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  reported  to  me  the  strata  passed  as  he  progressed  downward. 
This  well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  316  feet  I  have  thus  stated  some  few 
fects  connected  with  my  examinations  of  the  country  around  Lake  Ontario, 
as  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  Lake.  The  great  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  in  the  deep  wells  at  Montezuma  and  Lockpit,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  deep  wells  at  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  Welland  Canal,  show  that  the 
under  strata  are  easily  dissolved.  I  have  in  my  collection  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  Lake  Sodom,  taken  from  that  lake  in  January,  1851,  by  Fisher 
Howe,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  and  it  closely  resembles  the  waters  of  Lockpit  and 
Montezuma ;  and  I  recently  sent  samples  of  the  three  brines  to  Professor 
Cook,  of  Albany,  to  be  analyzed,  and  deposited  in  the  State  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history,  with  other  brines  obtained  by  me  from  various  places  on  this 
continent. 

The  record  of  observations  furnished  by  Capt.  Spencer  cover  seven  years, 
and  I  now  add  those  made  on  Gull  Island  by  Mr.  Ouston,  the  keeper  of  the 
Light,  for  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  and  aiso  1846. 
The  two  will  cover  thirteen  consecutive  years.  The  British  Government 
constructed  a  Lighthouse  upon  Gull  Island — it  is  a  hollow  column  built  of 
stone — in  this  hollow  column  the  water  rises  and  falls  like  the  water  ma 
well,  and  the  measure  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lake  was  taken  regularly 
within  this  hollow  column,  and  is  what  I  term  a  Lakeometer : — 
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Mr.  Oasten  remarks,  in  bis  official  report  to  me,  that  a  strong  westerly 
wind  blowing  for  a  long  time  creates  a  current  up  the  Lake.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Ousten,  dated  Dec  15th,  1846,  he  says:  "The 
Lake  commenced  rising  in  October,  and  still  continued  on  the  rise  when  the 
light  was  discontiaued,  December  6th,  at  the  close  of  navigation.  In  Au- 
gust, 1846,  for  the  first  since  I  had  charge  of  the  Light  I  could  walk  around 
me  Tower,  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands  being  perfectly  dry." 

The  lowest  stage  of  water  recorded  was  September  25,  1841,  at  the 
time  the  Lake  fell  fourteen  inches  is  thirty-six  hours ;  and  the  highest,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1840,  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  measure  is  not  given  in 
August,  1846,  as  the  water  did  not  rise  above  the  rock  on  which  the  Light- 
house is  placed — of  course  it  was  lower  than  in  1841. 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Oust^  show  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Lake  is  not  periodic,  once  in  seven  years,  as  many  have  supposed,  but  is  oc- 
casional. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  act 
was  passed  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  Lakes  tributary  to  the  Oswego,  which 
lie  west  of  the  outlet  of  Seneca  RiVer,  by  which  means  the  Cayuga  and 
Montezuma  marshes,  which  I  denominate  the  New  York  Everglades,  will  be 
drained,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  promoted,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  drowned  lands,  now  a  nuisance,  made  the  richest 
and  roost  productive  lands  of  the  State. 

The  Cratean  Lakes  of  Manlius,  which  are  tributary  to  Lake  Ontario,  are, 
no  doubt,  of  volcanic  origin:  in  the  neighborhood  they  are  called  the 
^  green  lakes."  One  of  these  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  banks  of  the 
Ijpper  Lake,  and  the  Lake  itself,  is  in  the  form  of  a  tea-cup.  The  banks  are 
two  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  water  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  water  appears  of  a  deep  green,  but  on  being  taken  up  in  a  glass  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  transparent.  Trees  and  limbs  which  fall  into  the  water, 
in  a  short  time  become  incrusted ;  this  incrustation  is  of  a  bright  green 
color,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  hard.  Timber  thus  coated, 
when  it  decays  leaves  the  covering  in  the  shape  of  hollow  tubes.  Wood 
soaked  in  the  Lake  for  some  months,  on  being  dried  and  burnt,  gives  out  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphur.  I  found,  on  striking  the  surface  of  the  Lake  with 
a  pole,  that  large  bubbles  were  made,  and  as  these  floated  toward  the  shore, 
over  the  white  rock  that  sloped  toward  the  Lake,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  were 
brought  to  a  focus,  a  five-pointed  star  was  produced.  A  farmer  who  resides 
near  the  "  Lower  Lake,"  informed  me  that  one  afternoon,  wnile  plowing 
near  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  he  heard  a  sudden  rush  of  water  behind  him, 
on  turning  around,  and  seeing  the  Lake  rising  over  the  land  he  fled,  with 
his  team,  but  the  water  soon  returned  to  its  basin.  The  "  Lower  Lake  "  has 
low  banks,  which  appear  to  have  sunk  down :  it  receives  the  surplus  water 
of  the  "  Upper  Lake  "  through  a  chasm  in  the  bank  of  that  Lake,  and  dis- 
charges in  a  small  stream  that  runs  under  the  Erie  Canal.  The  banks  of 
these  Lakes  are  formed  of  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are  deep  fissures  and 
chasms  around  the  border  of  the  Upper  Lake,"  and  also  deep  sinks,  in 
which  large  trees  are  swallowed  up.  Such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
districts  that  border  Lake  Ontario,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Lake,  as  connected  with  its  mysterious  changes  of  sur&ce. 
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Art.  TI.— TALIAFERRO  P.  SHAFFNER,        OF  lENTUGIT, 

PRSSIDCXT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  HC 

The  contemplation  of  the  lives  of  our  suceessfbl  business  men,  the  Tidn- 
tudes  thej  have  encountered,  the  obstacles  they  have  surmounted  or  swept 
away,  the  difficulties  they  have  overcome,  is  an  instructive  lesson.  Id  oar 
country,  where  rank  and  fortune  are  not  a  heritage  that  descends,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  from  fiather  to  son,  but  oftener  are  carved  out  by  persevering 
industry  and  enterprise,  combined  with  energy  of  moral  determinatioD,  the 
result  of  6xed  principles,  and  an  invfitigating  intelligence  which  gathereha^ 
vests  from  every  new  source  of  information,  this  is  especially  the  case.  TTie 
man  who  has  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  independent  fort  jne,and  has  ele- 
vated his  name,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  country's  history,  as  affording sn 
example  by  which  others  who  are  to  come  after  him  may  profit,  and  illw 
trating  the  peculiar  institutions  under  jrhose  blessings  we  live,  and  wfaick 
crown  talents,  energy,  and  integrity  with  prosperity  and  fame. 

The  present  number  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  embellished  with  in 
engraved  likeness  of  Taliaferro  P.  Shaffner,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentnckj, 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company,  who  roij 
be  said  to  be  emphatically  a  selfmade  man.  He  was  bom  at  Smithfield, 
near  Winchester,  Virginia,  and  is  now  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  Cither 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  though  descended  from  a  family  who  had  ori^ 
ally  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  mother,  a  Virginian  by  bir  h,  but  of  G«- 
man  descent,  died  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  mere  infent  De- 
prived at  an  age  so  tender  of  those  maternal  cares  which  guard  with  sndi 
assiduity  and  fondness  the  morning  of  life,  he  was  subjected  to  the  preciri- 
ous  protection  of  relatives,  who  regarded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  an  itt- 
cumbrance  than  as  one  of  their  own,  and  he  was  passed  from  one  to  another 
as  convenience  or  capriciousness  dictated.  This  incident  is  not  referred  to 
by  way  of  reproach,  but  to  show  the  unprotected  orphanage  which  marked 
his  outset,  and  from  which  he  has  risen  by  the  force  of  his  character  to  hit 
present  elevated  and  enviable  position. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  he  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  vaneties  of 
forest  life.  His  was  a  routine  of  toil.  In  the  store,  driving  the  team,  it 
the  plow,  with  the  ax,  he  was  never  idle.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  ha 
was  a-tield,  and  night  brought  sleep,  but  not  repose  to  his  weaned  firanMi 
Mild  and  patient  as  was  his  character,  the  burden  of  labor  he  had  to  endare, 
became  irksome  and  onerous,  and  his  native  pride  revolted  at  the  slavkh 
drudgery  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  pains,  and  toil,  and  anxieties  of  life,  but  as  yet  had  learned  few,  if  snj, 
of  its  sweets  and  comforts.  He  determined  to  change  the  scene ;  nor  did  he 
delay  long  in  putting  his  determination  into  execution. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  repaired  to  Louisnlle,  Kentucky,  and  obtuoed 
a  situation  in  a  small  clothing  store,  at  the  very  liberal  salary  of  $10  per 
month,  his  monthly  profits  amounting  to  the  extraordinary  sum  total  of  o«# 
dollar !  Not  depressed  by  this  seemingly  insufficient  encouragement,  hs 
was  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  had  tha 
satisfaction,  soon  afterwards,  of  finding  his  assiduity  rewarded  with  a  gener- 
ous mcrease  of  remuneration.   Thus  passed  the  first  year  in  his  new  occn- 
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pation;  the  beginning  of  the  next  found  him  engaged  In  an  extensive  fancj 
silk- house,  with  an  appropriate  remuneration. 

During  this  period,  from  1838  to  1840,  he  employed  his  nights  (that 
others,  similarly  situated,  give  to  amusements  and  sometimes  to  more  ob- 
jectionable pleasures,)  in  constant  and  close  study  of  the  useful  branches  of 
education,  thus  making  atonement  for  early  disadvantages,  and  paving  the 
way  for  future  usefulness.  Of  a  religious  cast  of  thought,  with  a  native  in- 
stinct and  dread  of  contact  with  vice,  he  avoided  such  evil  company  as  youth 
is  often  prone  to — ^the  allurements  of  the  wine-cup,  the  race-course,  airti  the 
eard  table — finding  agreeable  companionship  among  those  who  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  elevated  thoughts,  and  teach  the  true  paths  of  happiness 
bere  and  hereafter. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Shaffner,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
determined  upon  the  study  of  the  law.*  Permitting  no  idle  time  to  elapse, 
be  at  once  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  entered  the  office  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Semmes,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  an  eminent  jurist  of  that 
eity.  But  he  did  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Blackstone,  Coke,  and 
Ghitty.  Under  the  especial  instruction  of  the  Principal  of  the  Alleghany 
Addemy,  he  applied  himi^elf  to  the  perfection  of  those  attainments  which 
he  had  commenced  under  his  own  guidance,  and  which  were  to  invest  him 
with  those  advantages  which  were  most  essential  aids  in  the  development  of 
his  energetic  character. 

By  way  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  close  and  steadfast  application,  Mr. 
Shaffner,  in  time  of  vacation,  undertook  pedestrian  tours  to  neighboring 
States,  visiting  all  the  institutions  of  learning  and  other  institutions  of  in- 
terest in  the  States,  north,  south,  and  east  In  these  excursions  he  rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  Jiistory  and  character,  the  statistics  and  people  of 
every  im*portant  town  or  city  in  the  Middle,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Slates. 
Bis  topographical  knowledge  alone  has  to  him  been  invaluable,  and  his  im- 
pressions of  the  whole  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  this  great  republic 
are  almost  as  thorough  and  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  result  of  laborious 
and  scientific  surveys.  His  motto  seems  to  have  been : — What  is  worth 
understanding  at  all,  is  worth  understanding  well and  consequently  he 
has  not  been  content  with  less  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  he  has  in- 
Testigated. 

Returning  to  Louisville  in  May,  1843,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession :  having  made  an  office  connection  with  Hon.  Charles  T.  Flusser, 
a  gentleman  of  learning  and  ability,  of  the  most  fiiscinating  and  enlarged 
conversational  and  social  qualities,  but  utterly  disinclined  to  the  drudgery 
and  labor  of  professional  duty. 

He  bore  up,  with  the  nerve  that  has  always  marked  him  in  trying  circum- 
stances, against  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  early  eflbrts  of  almost 
every  one  who  attempts  the  leg<)l  profession,  and  surrounded  him  with  even 
more  than  usual  difficulties.  When  almost  ready  to  despair  of  success,  and 
ready  to  abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  more  facile  means  of  obtaining  a 
livehhood,  he  was  again  buoyed  up  with  hope  through  the  kind  offices  of 
I>r.  Samuel  Griffith,  who  enabled  him  to  continue  a  candidate  for  legal  busi- 
ness, and  to  become  more  mature  and  expert  in  the  science  of  law. 

Having  been  admitted  to  membership  by  the  Fraternities  of  Masonry 
and  Odd  Fellows,  he  there  acquired,  amid  the  frequent  discussions,  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  routine  of  debate,  and  the  application  of  Parliamen- 
tary rules.   And  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  him,  that  to  the  friendly  and 
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cordial  encouragement  of  those  institutions,  he  is  largely  indebted  for  as- 
sistance in  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  has  shap  d  and  detenoined 
his  course  of  life  and  contributed  to  his  usefulness. 

In  1844,  he  was  selected  to  act  as  editor  of  the  leading  publication  of  the 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  issued  in  Baltimore.  Having  attained  to  the  high- 
est grade  of  office,  and  being  one  of  the  moat  prominent  members  in  tL« 
United  States,  he  brought  to  the  magazine  great  influence  and  increased  pa- 
tronage. His  efforts  were  generally  sustained  by  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
members  of  that  institution,  and  his  dec'sions  upon  questions  of  the  Uws  of 
the  Order  are  referred  to  even  at  this  day  as  authority,  and  many  of  them 
are  blended  in  the  codes  of  the  States. 

Being  also  an  eminent  brother  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  of  the  0^ 
der  of  Knights-Templar,  etc.,  he  was  selected  to  edit  one  of  the  offidal  o^ 
gans  of  that  institution,  in  1845;  and  the  productions  of  his  pen,  numer- 
ous, and  elucidating  various  subjects,  were  received  with  peculiar  favor  where- 
ever  read.  They  were  always  distinguished  by  manifestations  of  mature 
judgment  and  a  depth  of  thought,  indicating  the  labor  of  n.ind  rather  thin 
the  pruriency  of  fancy,  or  the  ephemeral  flittings  of  the  imagination. 

From  1842  to  1846  he  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  various  literary  publici- 
tions,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  was  an  active  conei- 
pondent  of  several  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  1841,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Historicil 
Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  through  several  successive  yean. 
Whilst  conducting  the  correspDndence  of  the  society,  his  reports,  contttoiog 
a  vast  variety  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  were  read  with  uncommon 
interest.  Abstracts  were  made  from  them  and  diffused  through  the  pabli- 
catious  of  the  country. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Shaffner  was  chosen  recording  secretary  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  of  which  diurch 
he  has  been  an  exemplary  and  worthy  member  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Among  the  latest  of  Mr.  Shaffner^s  literary  labors,  with  the  exception  of 
his  fragment  contributions  to  the  annuals  and  magazines,  was  the  ^  Kentw^ 
Ilegister,'^  a  duodecimo  of  statistics  and  general  useful  information,  which 
appeared  in  1847.* 

His  attention  had  become  fixed  upon  that  wonderful  invention  which  con- 
veys intelligence  with  the  wing:)  of  lightning,  and  outstrips  the  wind.  Beinf 
at  Baltimore  during  a  considerable  portion  of  1844,  he  became  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  line  of  electric  telergaph,  then  in  course  of  constnw- 
tion  by  the  government,  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Professor  Morse.  He  wa?»  completely  charmed  by  it,  and  at 
once  applied  himself  to  itb  study,  and  with  the  view  of  ultimately  embariL- 
in  that  business. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Shaffner  commenced  active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
telegraph  to  the  West  and  South,  but  particulariy  the  latter.  Knowing 
the  affinity  between  the  two  interests,  he  devoted  every  energy  to  bring 
about  that  connection.  After  many  efforts,  embarrassed  by  legal  difficultiea, 
and  retarded  by  disputed  rights  between  the  patentees  and  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
Mr.  Shaffner  connected  himself  with  the  latter,  and  commenced  the  line 


*  He  had  been  appointed  commissloDer  for  nearly  all  the  States,  and  throogti  hia  iadefMpbli 
exertions,  laws  were  passed  bj  several  of  the  State  Legislatures,  for  the  better  talUiig  of  deposltkias 
•od  acknowledgnieDts  of  deeda. 
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firoxD  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  ^ith  the  view  of  usuing  the  House  system 
of  telegraphing  upon  it  After  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  south 
as  well  as  east  of  Louisville,  Mr.  Shaffner  became  convinced  that  the  House 
system  was  wholly  useless  and  impracticable  at  that  time,  particularly  in  a 
southern  climate ;  and  he  accordingly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  with  the  patentees  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  securing  the  right,  in  conjunction  with  William  Tanner,  Esq., 
of  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  The  first  Morse  section  connecting  the  East  with 
the  West  and  the  South,  was  constructed  by  these  gentlemen  alongside  of 
a  rival  line  built  at  the  same  time  by  O^Reilly,  south  of  Louisville. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio 
Line,  Mr.  Shafiher  proceeded  to  connect  New  Orleans  direct  with  St.  Louis 
and  the  Great  West,  by  a  range  through  Nashville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo, 
which  was  completed  in  1850.  He  associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise, 
Messrs.  Thomas  C.  McAfee  <Sc  Brother.  Before  the  completion  of  this  line, 
being  a  rival  to  O^Reilly,  he  took  active  steps  to  prevent  that  gentlemen 
from  extending  his  lines  west  of  St.  Louis.  He  associated  with  him  Mr. 
Isaac  M.  Veitch,  of  S.  Louis,  a  gentlemen  of  great  energy,  and  well  suited 
lor  such  an  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  O^Reilly  had  a  large  force  at 
work  extending  the  line  west  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Shafiner  visited  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  on  and  near  the  Missouri  River,  and  made  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple, setting  forth  and  explaining  the  claims  of  Morse,  and  convincing  the 
people  of  the  justness  and  propriety  of  remunerating  the  genius  to  which 
the  country  was  indebted  as  having  first  conceived  this  grand  invention.  He 
was  fortunate  in  procuring  the  almost  entire  and  unanimous  popular  feeling 
and  patronage  in  his  favor,  and  consequently  commenced  the  line  forthwith. 
After  the  display  of  the  most  extraordinary  energy  by  the  O'Reilly  agents, 
the  field  was  abandoned  by  his  workmen,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  of 
poles  were  left  to  storm  and  time,  wholly  useless  and  barren  of  wire,  a  mon- 
ument of  restless  ambition  and  mischievous  enterprise,  which  directed  into 
grower  channels,  might  have  produced  lasting  benefits  and  blessings  to  man- 
Mr.  Shafifher  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Veitch,  proceeded  with  their  line  un- 
til they  reached  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  having  no  authority  to  run 
their  line  upon  the  soil  of  the  red  man,  crossed  westward  of  the  Missouri, 
and  extended  their  enterprise  some  hundred  miles  in  that  direction,  along 
the  border  of  the  territory  to  St.  Joseph,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth.  This 
line  proves  to  be  profitable,  and  is  of  great  value  and  utility  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  Indian  and  army  affairs. 

After  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  line,  Mr.  Shaffner 
was  elected  three  successive  times  by  decisive  majorities,  president  of  that 
company,  with  exclusive  control  and  power  as  to  its  management;  and  he 
contmues  in  that  ofi^ce.  His  indefatigable  efforts  and  consummate  skill  in 
conducting  this  line,  won  him  the  merited  compliments  of  his  friends,  and 
excited  the  unqualified  admiration  of  those  who  understood  the  perplexing 
nature  of  his  position.  Having  to  contend  with  the  most  remarkable  tor- 
nadoes and  floods,  he  had  the  ability  and  energy  to  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty, and  this  line,  under  his  admirable  management,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  successful  lines  in  the  West.  To  him  alone  the 
public  is  indebted  for  its  continuation. 

Mr.  Shaffner,  having  devised  a  system  of  finance,  superior  to  any  used  on 
the  southern  lines,  and  believing  that  a  similar  system  might  be  realized  by 
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the  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Company,  was  unanimonslr  elected  seeretarj  of 
that  im|X)rtant  line,  connectinnr  New  Orleans  with  Louisville,  Cindnnatif 
Wheeling,  and  Pittsburg.  In  May,  1852,  a  few  days  after  his  election,  the 
O^Reilly  or  Peoplts^s  Line  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  was  united  with 
the  former,  and  thus  another  large  range  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  of 
telegraph  was  placed  under  his  ofBcial  supervision. 

His  efibrts  in  his  department  of  the  management  of  this  yaat  range  of 
lines  have  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  fiscal  affiurs  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  exact  and  discriminating  system.  Acting  in  concert 
with  William  Tanner,  Esq.,  president,  and  J.  D.  Reid,  E^.,  auperintendenti 
the  most  extensive  combinations  of  lines  in  the  world  have  been  brooght 
under  the  same  harmonious  management,  and  are  found  to  work  admirably 
together,  promising  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  utility  and  its  &ir  equiva- 
lent 

From  having  been  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  energetic  men  of  the  age, 
Mr.  Shaffner  has  not  toiled  in  vain.  In  addition  to  the  accumulation  of 
other  interests,  he  has  become  proprietor  of  the  largest  amount  of  telegraph 
capital  in  the  western  and  southern  country,  and,  except  the  patentMi, 
doubtless  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  This  immense  interest  demandi 
and  receives  bis  constant  attention ;  and  his  whole  time  and  undivided  labon 
are  devoted  to  the  exclusive  duties  he  owes  as  sole  conductor  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  one  line,  and  the  co-operative  services  he  most  assiduously  ren- 
ders as  secretary  of  the  united  lines.  In  both  stations  he  employs  that  pm- 
dent  economy  and  untiring  energy  which  have  distinguished  him  in  every 
station  he  has  occupied ;  and  the  beneficial  results  arising  therefrom  an 
visible  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  resources  and  revenues  of  the  lioei, 
as  far  as  he  controls. 

It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaffner  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  official  undertakings.  Perhaps  such  another  instance  of  oom- 
plete  absorption  in  the  performance  of  what  he  considers  his  duties,  is  not  to 
be  found.  Without  hesitation  he  enters  upon  and  prosecutes  the  most  ar- 
duous and  difficult,  not  to  say  hazardous,  tasks  that  could  be  imposed.  In 
the  office  be  is  unremitting,  and  consequently  performs  an  enormous  amoant 
of  labor.  But,  when  he  deems  it  expedient,  he  is  out  upon  the  line,  pv- 
takiug  of  the  toil  and  exposure,  and  braving  the  severest  weather  and  the 
most  perilous  situations.  His  efforts  to  keep  up  the  telegraphic  connections 
between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  with  uniuterrupt^  regularity,  whik 
the  Ohio  River  was  filled  with  floating  ice,  crushing  and  grating  agaiiMi 
the  shores — constantly  crossing,  while  steam  navigation  was  entirely  sus- 
pended— when  the  common  ferries  plied  no  more,  and  laborers  and  men, 
used  to  exposure,  refused  to  encounter  the  hazardous  enterprise,  even  for  tht 
certainty  of  rich  reward — commanded  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
Ho  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  severity  of  weather.  Succeeding 
in  securing  the  services  of  two  of  his  men,  he  daily  crossed  the  Ohio,  bat- 
tling with  the  floating  ice,  that  momentarily  threatened  to  crush  his  fnul 
bark,  and  consign  him  and  his  companions  to  a  watery  grave.  But  Provi- 
dence smiled  upon  these  unparalleled  efforts  to  preserve  a  telegraphic  con- 
nection ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  while  his  general  health 
was  unimpaired,  that  he  had  performed  a  great  service,  from  which  one  of 
feebl*^  temperament  and  less  determination  would  have  shrunk  as  a  thing 
impracticable. 

The  acquaintance  and  conn^tion  of  Mr.  Shafiher  with  the  Hon.  Amos 
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Kendall  and  Professor  Morse,  have  been  intimate  and  agreeable  to  all  par- 
tiet».  He  has  on  all  occasions,  and  with  the  earnest  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguishes his  conversations  or  public  addresses,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
latter  to  the  profitable  results  of  his  great  invention ;  and  to  his  ability  and 
persevering  ener^ry  much  of  the  favorable  feeling,  which  exists  throughout 
the  community  towards  that  desideratum,  is  decidedly  due. 

As  a  financier,  Mr.  ShafFner  has  exhibited  a  prudence  and  foresight  which 
have  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  many  large  banks  and  banking- 
houses  with  which  he  has  had  business  transactions.  The  revenues  of  the 
lines  with  which  he  is  connected  as  president  or  secretary,  amount  to  about 
tdOO,000  per  annum,  and  this  large  sum  comes  under  his  special  supervi- 
lion  in  its  disbursement.  That  it  has  been  scanned  with  unwavering  fideli- 
ty and  consummate  ability,  none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  witness  the 
unfiinching  and  active  zeal  with  which  he  pursues  the  difficult  and  intricate 
labon  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  would  puzzle  and  confuse,  if 
not  overwhelm,  any  one  less  methodicnl  and  less  indefatig  ible.  The  system 
ia  to  him  a  science,  and  he  comprehends  it  in  general  and  particular.  There 
»  nothing  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  quick  perception,  and  no  minutise  too 
small  to  escape  his  penetration. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  performed  by  Mr. 
Shaffner,  in  the  discharge  of  fiis  official  trust,  he  so  carefully  husbands  his 
time,  and  usefully  employs  every  hour,  he  has  recently,  at  the  solicitation  of 
several  companies,  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  monthly  quarto,  entitled 
**  The  Telegraph  Companion  " — designed  to  facilit>ite  the  operations  of  the 
managent  of  stations  on  the  telegrapl  lines,  furni^^hing  IochI  and  general 
tariffs  regularly  corrected,  and  conveying  instruction  valuHl>le  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph  business.  ,From  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
labor  that  has  been  employed  upon  the  first  number  of  this  work,  we  doubt 
if  it  does  not  exceed  that  employed  on  any  work  of  its  magnitude  ever 
published.  It  is  not  the  design  of  Mr.  Shaffner  to  reap  any  pecuniary 
emolument  from  this  publication,  but  it  is  another  of  those  useful  publica- 
tions he  has  put  forth  more  to  profit  others  than  to  remunerate  himself. 

Mr.  Shaffiier  stands  about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  is  straight  and  well 
formed,  and  has  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage.  His  features  are  striking 
and  agreeable,  and  their  expression  is  hightened  by  a  smile  that  emanates 
from  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart.  He  is  a  young  man,  notwithstandin|r 
his  active  life  hw^  devolved  the  (>erformanoe  of  more  labors  upon  him,  and 
caused  him  to  encounter  more  vicissitudes  than  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of 
twice, the  number  of  years.  Strictly  temperate  in  his  habits,  undeviating  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man  inculcate, 
blest  with  all  that  can  make  home  happy,  he  can  be  pointed  to  as  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  all  imitation :  ilnd  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  years  of  usefulness 
and  happiness  may  be  extended  to  "  a  green  old  age." 

VOU  XXVIII.  NO.  IV.  45  - 
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irt.TIL— THK  lOKil  BB8DIT8  OF  SLiTEBT* 

To  FRmrAN  Hunt,  Editor  <^the  MerehantM  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  read  with  interfst  the  article  in  the  April  numbtr  of 
your  Merchants'  Magazine^  on  The  Moral  Bene6t8  of  Slavery,"  an  easaj 
whose  ariT^ment,  if  not  novel  in  its  principle,  is  novel  in  its  remarkable  and 
unflinching  consistency.  In  fact,  it  is  so  astonishingly  hearty,  that  I  find 
aonie  of  your  readers  disposed  to  set  it  down  as  a  capital  piece  of  sadre. 

For  fear  lest  it  be  discovered  to  be  such,  I  will  not  attenapt  elaborately  ta 
refute  it.  But  since  the  author  justly  urges  the  importance  of  the  sul^ect, 
and  thinks  that  ''an  article  recapitulating  the  old,  or  adding  any  new  Ugbt 
upon  it,  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  Mr.  Uunt*s  admirabfo 
jou  naV  I  will  venture  to  offer  such  an  article.  And  as  all  reasonings  or 
statements  upon  this  subject  should  be  kept  clear  of  sectionalism,  if  pa«ible, 
I  shnll  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  language  of  Southern  men. 
And  as  I  have  but  two  main  points  to  urge,  my  essay  will  be  veiy  simpk  ia 
its  structure. 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  regarding 
American  slavery  as  a  great  missionary  institution,  ordained  by  Providenos 
for  the  civilization  and  instruction  of  the  heathen. 

Now  this  experiment  has  been  tried  already  in  the  Southern  States  of  tlui 
country,  fur  some  two  centuries ;  and  if  your  correspondent  is  willii^  t» 
judge  foreign  missions  by  their  fruits,  he  must  certainly  admit  the  same  teit 
as  valid  here.  Two  questions  then  suggest  themselves,  which  cover  tho 
whole  ground. 

I.  What  is  the  remit  of  the  enterprise  thus  far^  as  seen  in  the  moral  easr 
dition  of  the    redaimed  heathen^^  now  in  slavery  at  the  South  f 

In  answer,  I  shall  introduce  the  following  testimony  :— 

Committee  of  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  1833.  **  Who  wooU 
credit  it,  that  in  these  years  of  benevolent  and  successful  missionary  effort,  in  this 
Chrintian  republic,  there  are  over  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  conditioi 
of  heathen,  nnd  in  some  respects  in  a  worse  condition?  From  long-contiooed 
and  t  lose  observation,  we  believe  that  their  moral  and  religious  condition  is  saeh 
that  they  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  heathen  of  this  Christian  country." 

Kentucky  Union*s  Circular  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gonpel  in  Kenloeky,  ISSI 
After  making  all  reasonable  allowances,  our  colored  population  can  be  eonrid- 
ered,  at  the  b^t,  but  semi-heathen." 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones's  Sermon,  published  at  Savannah,  1831.  *'A  nation  of 
heathen  in  our  very  midnt" 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones  8  Catechism,  preface^  p.  4.  Their  depravity,  their  spiiitniJ 
ignorance  and  destitution,  are  amazingly  and  awfully  great." 


*  We  admitted,  Dot  without  reluctance,  into  the  April  number  of  Uie  MercJksmts*  Jlf«/«zxM|M 
arUcle  on    The  Moral  Beneflia  of  SUvery,**  iM^caaae,  allbouKh  as  the  ambor  uf  that  letier  aifMif 

slaves  are  coriHldered  aiid  used  as  merchantable  property,^  k.c^  and  aa  such  may  be  an  sppM- 
prlate  tuple  in  the  pages  of  a  mercantile  Journal,  it  was  not  the  mercantUe  aspect  of  that  topic  wUck 
our  Southern  ft-iend  discussed  ;  and  because  such  a  communtcuion  is  sore  to  call  forth  repHea  whlek 
Ihe  rule  we  bare  frequently  laid  down  and  uniformly  adhered  to,  of  allowing  a  free  and  fair  discsb* 
,aion  of  all  mooted  points  witbin  the  range  of  the  work  would  compel  as  to  admit  Now,  the  *^  moral 
benefits  "  or  the  ^  moral  results  **  of  sUvery  la  not  such  a  subject.  It  ia  with  the  aune  leluclaBe^ 
Iberefore,  with  which  ihv  letter  of  Dr.  Price  was  published,  that  we  now  make  room  for  therep^ 
«e  hare  received ;  and  which  we  publish  with  the  respectlUi  uoUoe  to  both  parliea,  that  haie  Ik* 
controversy  must  cease,  at  leaat  in  our  pages.— JM.  JUtrck.  Mag, 
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Hod.  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Address  before  S.  C.  Agricultural  Society,  Charleston, 
1829,  2d  edition,  pp.  10,  12.  ''There  needs  no  stronger  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  depravity,  than  the  state  of  human  nature  on  plantations  in  genenil."  ♦ 
•*  Their  advance  in  vears  is  but  a  proffression  to  the  higher  grades  of  iniquity." 

Rev.  Dr.  DaLtho, Practical  CouHiderations,"  duj.,  Charleston,  1823,  p.  6.  |*  Tg- 
Borant  and  indolent  by  nature,  improvident  and  depraved  by  habit,  and  destitute 
of  moral  principle,  as  they  generally  appear  to  be.** 

C  W.  Gooch,  Esq.,  Prize  Essay  on  Agriculture  in  Virginia.  <*  There  seems 
to  be  almost  an  entire  absence  of  moral  principle  among  the  mass  of  our  colored 
population." 

The  Maryville  (Tennessee)  Intelligencer  of  Oct  4,  1835,  says  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Southwest,  that  their  condition  through  time  will  be  secqnd  only  to  that  of 
tlie  wretched  creatures  in  hell." 

But  the  chief  authority  on  this  subject  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones, 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  printed  in  that  city  in  1842,  on  the  Religious  Instruction 
of  Slaves — a  book  of  unimpeachable  authority  and  great  thoroughness,  writ- 
ten by  a  firm  defender  of  slavery,  and  yet  forming  an  anti-slavery  document 
to  which  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin  is  feeble — for  this  is  fact,  instead  of  fiction 
founded  on  fact.  Nor  Lave  I  ever  read,  in  the  reports  of  any  missionary 
society,  a  description  of  more  hopeless  human  degradation.  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  offering  copious  extracts. 

•*  When  the  charge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  negroes  is 
preferred  against  us,**  says  the  author  candidly,  p.  107,  "  we  are  inclined  to  put 
tbe  best  face  on  affairs,  knowing  that  this  is  the  darkest  feature  and  the  most  vuU 
nerable  point** 

''We  have  indeed  assisted  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  thousands 
of  miles  from  us,  *  ♦  in  founding  theological  seminaries,  ♦  ♦  in  havinff 
the  Gospel  preached  in  our  prisons;  *  we  have  been  printing  Bibles  and 
tracts;  *  *  but  what  have  we  done  publicly, systematically, and  perseverin^ly 
for  tlie  ^negroes,  in  order  that  they  may  also  enjoy  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  Why 
are  they,  as  a  class,  overlooked  by  us  in  our  benevolent  regards  and  efforts  f  * 
P.  167. 

**  That  the  nefi^oes  are  in  a  degraded  state  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  universally  conceded.**   P.  145. 

**Sueh  a  general  corruption  of  morals  as  would  blast  the  reputation  of  any 
white  community,  is  known  to  exist  among  them,  and  yet  how  unaffected  are  we 
by  it  ?  Indeed,  the  habil  of  our  mind  is  to  consider  them  as  in  a  state  of  moral 
degradation.  *  *  Whatever  is  idle,  dissolute,  criminal,  and  worthless,  attaches 
to  them."   P.  104. 

Mr.  Jones  explains  the  origin  of  this.  First,  there  is  almost  no  religious 
instruction  among  the  families  of  slaves. 

^Bnt  how  much  religions  instruction  do  the  young  negroes  receive  from  their 
masters,  who  sustain  the  relation  of  parents  to  them  r  «  How  many  min- 
isters assemble  the  colored  children  of  their  congregations  for  instruction  T  *  * 
**■  The  negro  children  cannot  be  *  hearers  of  the  law,*  for  oral  instruction  is  but 
sparingly  afforded  to  the  mass  of  them;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
*  search  the  scriptures,*  for  a  knowledge  of  letters  they  have  not,  and  legally  can* 
not  obtain.**  The  remarks  on  the  religious  instruction  of  children  apply  with 
equal  force  to  adults.**   Pjges  1 14,  7. 

True,  many  belong  to  the  church  ;  but  see  what  follows : — 

•*I  have  heard  the  remark  made,  by  men  whose  standing  and  office  in  the 
churches  afforded  them  abundant  opportunity  for  observation,  that  the  more  they 
have  had  to  do  with  colored  members,  the  less  confidence  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  place  in  their  Christian  professions.** 
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He  then  explains  the  prevailing  vices : — 

"  Violalums  of  the  marriage  contract.  The  divine  institntion  of  marriage  de* 
pends  for  its  perpetuity,  sacredness,  and  value,  largely  upon  the  protection  giTWi 
it  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Negro  marriages  are  neither  recognized  nor  protected 
by  law.  The  negroes  receive  no  instruction  on  the  nature,  sacrednesB,  or  perpe- 
tuity of  the  institution ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  far  from  duly  being  impressed  with 
these  things."   Pages  131-2. 

"  Uncleanness.  This  sin  may  be  considered  as  universal."  **  They  arc  pro. 
verbially  thieves."  "Their  veracity  is  nominal.'*  ••Whenever  opportunity  ii 
given,  they  will  practice  imposition.  Immense  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  are 
sold  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  negroes,  by  retailing  shops  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  negro-trading,  wherever  such  trade  may  be  found."  Pp.  1 34-8. 

'*  We  are  surprised,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  to  find  Christianity  in  absolate  conjouc- 
tion  with  a  people,  and  yet  conferring  so  few  benefits."  ♦  ♦  *•  To  say  that 
they  fare  as  well  as  their  masters,  does  not  settle  the  question  ;  for  great  Dam- 
bers  of  their  masters  have  very  few  or  no  religious  privileges  at  all."   P.  177. 

Finally,  he  concludes — "Ignorance,  religious  ignorance,  so  far  from  being aoj 
safety,  is  the  very  marrow  of  our  sin  against  this  people,  and  the  very  rotk  of 
our  danger."    P.  212. 

Thus  testifies  Rev.  C.  C.  Jones,  a  man  evidently  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
who  has  apparently  made  more  exertion  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
African  race  in  the  Southern  States  than  any  other  for  a  half-century.  And 
I  would  now  put  it  to  your  correspondent,  with  the  utmost  courtesy — ^whit 
are  we  to  think  of  a  missionary  institution  whose  results  are  thus  stated, 
after  two  centuries  of  experiment,  by  the  very  leader  and  chief  laborer 
among  the  missionaries  ? 

I  have  no  space  for  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  Africa.  Tour 
correspondent  seems  to  forget  that  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  we  see  it,  has  been 
desolated  for  ages  by  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  natives  is 
naturally  degraded.  Buc  never  have  I  seen  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  the  wildest  African  tribe,  which  filled  me  with  such  indignatuA 
and  such  pity  as  the  picture  of  "  Religious  Instruction  among  the  Negroes," 
by  the  Southern  slaveholding  divine.  This  degradation  is  worse  than  the 
other,  by  as  much  as  the  brutality  created  by  a  miscalled  Christianity  is 
necessarily  worse  than  the  brutality  of  mere  barbarism. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  formidable  question,  suggested  by  some 
terrible  hints  of  this  same  witness,  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  statement 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  missionary  institution  upon  the  tnissionariis 
themselves  ? 

Rev.  C.  C.  Jones,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  negroei 
on  the  general  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  whites  is  not  good.  There  are 
those  who  deny  this.  I  difiler  with  them,  and  am  happy  in  believing  that  the  m*- 
jority  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  with  me.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  sin  in  the 
negroes  that  our  sensibilities  are  blunted.  *  ^  *  *  Planters  will  gei^enlly 
confess  that  the  management  of  negroes  is  not  only  attended  with  trouble  and 
vexation,  from  time  to  time,  but  with  provocations  to  sin.  Masters  and  mis- 
tresses have  their  trials.  And  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  negroes  exeit 
over  our*  children  and  youth,  when  permitted  to  associate  with  them,  ia  well 
known  to'all  careful  and  observing  parents."   P.  216. 

So  said  Jeflerson :  "  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners 
and  morals  uncontaminated,"  [in  the  midst  of  slavery.] 

Judge  Tucker  of  Virginia,  said,  in  1801 :  I  say  nothmg  of  the  banefhl  efleets 
of  slavery  on  our  moral  character,  because  you  know  I  have  long  been  sensibie 
of  this  point" 

Judge  Nichols  of  Kentucky,  in  a  speech  in  1837,  said:  ••  The  deliberate  coo- 
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victions  of  my  most  matured  consideration  are,  that  the  institution  erf  slavery  is  a 
most  serious  injury  to  the  habits,  manners,  and  morals  of  our  white  population — 
that  it  leads  to  sloth,  indolence,  dissipation,  and  vice/' 

Judge  Summers  of  Virginia  said,  in  a  speech  in  1832,  in  almost  the  same 
words :  A  slave  population  produces  the  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  character  of  those  among  whom  it  exists. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  said,  in  their  Report 
of  1834,  ^  Those  only  who  have  the  management  of  these  servants  know  what 
the  hardening  effect  of  it  is  upon  their  own  feelings  towards  them." 

And  that  fearful  revelation  by  John  Randolph,  on  the  floor  of  Confess: 
"  Where  are  the  trophies  of  this  infernal  traflic  ?  The  handcuff,  the  manacle,  the 
blood-stained  cowhide!  What  man  is  worse  received  in  society  for  being  a  hard 
master?    Who  denies  the  hand  of  sister  or  daughter  to  such  monsters T 

But  enough.  Enough  of  the  dark  results  of  this  missionary  institution 
npon  all  whom  it  concerns.  I  have  only  spoken  of  it  in  the  words  of 
Southern  men ;  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  use  my  own.  I  will  only  tell  a 
atory,  and  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  said  that  a  century  has  passed  since  one  of  the  finest  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  visited  by  three  young  Englishmen,  who,  moved  by  the 
loveliness  of  nature  there,  and  the  degradation  of  man,  pledged  themselves 
with  youthful  ardor  to  make  it  their  home  henceforward,  and  uplift  its  friend- 
ly inhabitants  from  their  ignorance  and  their  sin.  They  began  their  work 
well ;  but  soon,  alas !  the  enervating  influence  of  that  tropical  air  began  to 
■oothe  soul  and  senses ;  the  most  warlike  chiefs  offered  them  their  power, 
the  wealthiest  their  luxury,  and  the  fairest  maidens  their  virtue.  Need  I  tell 
the  issue?  Haifa  century  afterward  the  island  was  figain  visited  by  English 
cruisers  ;  the  children  of  these  young  adventurers  were  now  the  princes  of 
the  island ; — and  none  of  their  subjects  were  so  hopelessly  depraved  as  they. 

May  God  enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  would  urge  the  renewal  of 
the  same  suicidal  experiment  beneath  the  same  soft  Southern  atmosphere, 
but  upon  a  different  shore. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WoRCBSTBft,  VUb^^  April  19, 1853.  T.  W.  H. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


LIBEL  SUrr. — WHALIK6  VOYAGE. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Southern  District  of  New  York,)  Walter 
R.  Jones  and  others  vs.  Cargo  of  the  ship  Richmond. 

The  libelants  were  the  owners  of  the  ship  Richmond  and  her  cargo,  Philander 
Winters,  master.  She  sailed  in  July,  1846,  from  a  place  called  Cold  Spring,  L.  I., 
on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  having  been  out  over  three  years,  was  about  to  tike 
up  her  homeward  voyage,  with  nearly  a  full  cargo  of  oil  and  bone ;  and  having 
fallen  in  with  a  dense  fog,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1849,  she  struck  on  the 
rocks,  and  was  there  wrecked  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  not  be  got  off, 
and  eventually  she  became  a  total  wreck.  The  place  of  this  misfortune  was  in 
or  near  Behring's  Straits,  at  about  latitude  66°  north.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
preceding  this  disaster  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  known  as  good  fishing  ground. 
While  cruising  in  that  vicinity,  the  ship  Richmond  found  the  object  of  her  pur- 
suit abundant  and  quite  easily  captured.  The  ship  Superior,  of  Sag  Harbor, 
Capt  Royce  Masters,  has  the  honor  of  this  discovery,  and  was  the  first  ship  to 
take  whale  in  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Sea.   Only  two  months  in  the  year  are 
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these  waters  open  to  the  bold  navigators,  while  during  the  residae  of  the  year 
these  water^are  sealed  up  by  ice  as  impenetrable  as  the  Rocky  Moantalns,  upon 
their  borders.  On  the  2d  day  uf  August,  1849,  a  short  time  before  these  seas 
were  to  be  closed  for  that  season,  Captain  Winters  found  his  ship  Richmond  on 
the  rocks,  with  water  rushing  into  her  until  she  was  filled  within  eighteen  rochet 
of  her  plank  deck,  still  he  did  not  abandon  her,  but  kept  lawful  bto  actual  pos- 
session, going  with  his  boat  to  and  from  the  shore,  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  each  way.  His  first  impression  must  have  been  to  have  effected  a  landiof 
of  as  much  of  his  cargo  of  oil  and  bone  as  might  have  been  practicable,  but  then 
he  had  no  means  of  protection.  The  spot  was  a  thousand  miles  from  the  face  of 
civilized  man,  and  the  natives  in  that  region  were  savages  according  to  the  woni 
import  of  the  term,  and  to  land  the  cargo  within  their  reach,  would  prove  as  de« 
Btructive  as  if  left  to  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ship  Richmond,  when,  on  the  4th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1849,  two  other  ships  hove  in  sight,  and,  coming  within  hail,  proved  to  be 
the  Elizabeth  Frith,  Jonas  Winters  roaster,  and  the  Panama,  F.  M.  rlallock  mas- 
ter. The  masters  of  these  two  ships  were  called  to  view  the  condition  of  the 
Richmond,  and,  not  being  full,  the  master  of  the  Richmond  proposed  a  sale  of 
oil  and  bone  from  his  ship,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  up  each  of  those  ships. 
And  the  master  of  the  Richmond  put  up  a  written  notice  upon  the  masts  of  those 
two  ships,  the  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  that  the  oil  and  bone  of  thi 
Richmond's  cargo  would  be  sold  at  auction,  on  board  the  Richmond,  on  the  81k 
of  August,  1849. 

The  notices  having  been  so  posted  up  four  days,  a  disinterested  person  WM 
designated  as  auctioneer  by  the  master  of  the  Richmond,  and  he  then  and  there 
sold  at  public  auction,  oil  and  bone  as  follows : — 

To  the  master  of  the  Panama  18,000  gallons  of  oil  at  75  cents  per  barrel,  and 
3,000  lbs.  of  bone. 

And  to  the  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  600  barrels  (18,860  gallons)  of  efl 
at  $1  per  barrel,  and  6,000  lbs.  of  bone. 

These  several  quantities  of  bone  and  oil  filled  up  the  two  last  ships  so  tkat 
no  more  could  be  taken,  and  in  order  to  receive  this  much,  the  Elizabeth  Frith 
was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  shooks  and  bread  to  the  value  of  $800;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  Panama  was  obliged  to  throw  overboard  shooks  and  bread  to 
the  value  of  $500.  to  make  room  for  the  oil  and  bone. 

The  oil  and  bone  were  delivered  and  taken  out  of  the  Richmond  and  stowed 
in  the  respective  ships,  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  with  which  these  two 
ships  returned  home,  bringing  from  the  Richmond  her  master  and  crew. 

Five  days  from  thence  the  master  of  the  Richmond  died,  while  on  the  passage 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  oil  and 
bone  were  to  be  paid  for,  to  the  master  of  the  Richmond.  There  was  no  bill  of 
sale  executed  by  the  master  of  the  Richmond,  and  no  security  given  by  either  of 
the  purchasers.  The  auctioneer  kept  the  only  memorandum  of  the  quanti^ 
sold  to  each  purchaser. 

When  taken  out  of  the  Richmond,  the  oil  and  bone  were  stowed  indiscriou- 
nately  with  other  oil  and  bone  in  the  Frith  and  Panama,  and  on  their  arrival 
home  the  entire  cargo  of  each  ship  was  sold,  together,  amounting  in  all  to  a  little 
short  of  $50,000. 

The  present  libel  is  instituted  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  Richmond  against  tht 
owners  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  and  the  Panama,  and  they  seek  to  recover  the 
value  of  the  oil  and  bone  in  the  home  market,  to  wit,  in  New  York,  ylei  ling  the 
right  of  the  claimants  to  deduct  thei^from  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  deemed 
just  and  reasonable  for  salvage  service. 

It  is  not  material  to  state  the  allegations  contained  in  the  libel,  nor  is  it  essen- 
tial  particularly  to  point  out  the  admissions  or  allegations  contained  in  the  seve- 
ral answers  of  the  claimants,  as  spread  upon  the  record.  It  is  sufficient  that  H 
should  now  appear  that  the  claimants  set  up  the  sale  made  by  the  master  of  the 
Richmond,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849,  as  the  foundation  of  their  Utle  to  the  oil 
and  bone  token  from  the  RVchmoiid  and  transferred  to  their  ships  reapectiyefy. 
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And  the  claimants  rest  their  defense  on  the  grounds  that  the  sale  was  made 
nnder  circumstances  of  extreme  necessity^  for  the  good  of  all  concerned;  and  that 
the  saJe  was  bona  fide  and  valid,  as  against  the  owners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  libelants  deny  that  the  master  had  authority  to  sell  the 
oarffo,  and  insist  that  the  property  in  the  cargo  still  remains  in  them ;  admitting, 
at  ue  same  time,  that  the  court  now,  on  the  pleadings  and  evidence  of  the  case^ 
may  award  salvage  to  the  claimants,  but  insist  on  a  decree  for  the  balance  in  the 
names  of  the  claimants. 

The  statement  of  the  controversy,  thus  far,  puts  the  claimants  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  sustain  their  title  to  the  property  by  the 
rules  of  law.    To  do  that,  they  say: — 

I.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  wrecked  and  irrecoverably  lost,  within  twenty  or 
thirty  days  of  the  period  when  polar  ice  would  inclose  that  whole  region  for  ten 
months  of  the  coming  year.  She  was  27,000  miles  from  her  home  port,  and  no 
▼essel  could  be  found  to  take  her  cargo  on  freight  or  salvage  on  so  long  a 
Toyage. 

If.  The  sale  was  bona  fide^  and  there  cannot  be  shown  any  want  of  integrity  of 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  Richmond  in  making  the  sale.  (7  Law 
Reporter,  378  ;  6  Owen  R.,  271.) 

iIL  There  being  no  other  method  of  saving  any  thing  from  the  ship,  the  mas- 
ter had  authority,  as  agent  for  all  concerned,  constituted  bv  the  necesnity  of  the 
case,  to  save  what  he  could  from  inevitable  annihilation  by  means  of  the  sale. 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  5  Am.  Ed.,  pages  14  and  19,  and  note  to  page  19;  Brig* 
Sarah  Ann,  2  Sumner's  Rep.,  215;  New  England  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Sarah  Ann,  IS 
Peters,  387. 

The  points  taken  by  the  libelants  were  as  follows: — 

L  The  pleadings  admit  the  ownership  and  title  of  the  claimants  to  the  cargo 
of  the  Richmond,  subject  only  to  the  question,  whether  the  alleged  sale  was 
valid. 

The  burden  of  proof  to  shgw  a  valid  sale  is  upon  the  claimant. 

IL  The  service  rendered  was  essentially  a  salvage  service,  and  the  sale  waa 
invalid.  The  vessel  was  an  acknowledged  wreck ;  and  under  this  head,  tho 
counsel  of  the  libelants  assign  the  following  reasons  for  the  purpose  of  invalida- 
ting the  sale : — 

I.  The  master  and  crew  abandoned  the  ship,  and  sought  a  passage  home  on 
any  terms. 

%  This  was  no  proper  place  for  a  sale. 

3.  There  was  no  waiting  for  purchases. 

4.  This  was  no  market 

6^  No  money  required  or  paid. 

6.  There  was  no  written  entry,  bill  of  sale,  or  memorandum  of  the  sale. 

7.  No  counting  or  measurement  except  by  the  pretended  purchasers  for  their 
own  purposes. 

8.  There  was  a  considerable  portion  in  possession  of  the  salvors  on  board  the 
Elizabeth  Frith  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

9.  The  whole  was  in  their  absolute  power. 

10.  No  actual  change  of  possession. 

II.  No  single  circumstance  to  change  the  case  from  the  ordinary  one  of 
wrecked  property  in  danger  of  being  lost 

The  rules  of  Liw  applicable  to  the  principles  are  familiar.  See  1  Sumner  C. 
C.  Rep^  210;  1  Story  Rep.,  323. 

III.  The  master  in  this  case  did  not  rightfully  exercise  any  such  powers  of 
sale  as  he  is,  under  some  circumstances,  entitled  to  exercise ;  the  voyage  being 
broken  up. 

1.  The  auction  was  without  competition. 
8.  No  notice  given  to  any  other  vessels. 

3.  The  whole  transaction  was  a  combination,  and  if  not  so  in  fact,  yet  too 
much  exposed  to  abuse  to  be  permitted  or  sanctioned.  3  Eng.  Cum.  Law  Rep.. 
215 ;  8  Eng.  Com.  Law  Rep.,  309;  3  Story,  504 ;  2  N.  &  M.,  303,  317,  328 ;  & 
Mason,  465 ;  2  Sum.,  217. 
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lY.  The  sale  of  the  bone  with  the  oil  was  of  itself  snfficieni  to  imptir  Ike 
whole  sale. 

V.  The  sh  ip,  including  boats,  sails,  anchors,       were  sold  for  %b  onlj. 

YI.  This  is  a  question  of  salvage  and  of  its  proper  adjnstment  1  PHera 
Adm.,  94;  Davies  Rep.,  68 ;  1  Wm.  Rob,  331;  3  Hagga.,  422;  Park  on  bs. 
304 ;  the  Centurion,  Ware's  Rep.,  477 ;  the  Chancery  of  the  Seas,  Wooh.  & 
Min ,  323. 

YII.  There  was  no  serious  danger. 

YIII.  There  was  no  saving  of  life  connected  with  the  service. 

IX.  It  must  be  either  a  sale  or  a  salvage.    1  Sum.,  210 ;  5  Bfason,  471. 

X.  The  sale  was  not  bona  fide, 

1.  Not  two  partie^. 

2.  The  buyer  was  brother  to  the  seller. 

3.  The  public  auction  was  a  farce. 

4.  There  was  no  time  of  payment 

6.  The  entry  of  the  party  buying  in  his  private  books  was  not  enough;  and 

6.  No  entry  in  the  Log-book. 

For  the  libelants,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  D.  Lord. 

For  the  claimants,  Mr.  Hoxey  and  Mr.  O'Connor. 

The  preceding  statement  of  this  cause,  and  the  singular  ability  with  which  it 
has  been  conducted  by  the  learned  counsel,  mark  it  as  one  of  great  importauee. 
The  amount  in  question  is  of  no  small  consideration.  The  principle  invoked, 
and  the  facts  in  evidence,  tend  to  magnify  the  deep  interest  of  the  parties  eon* 
cerned,  as  well  as  the  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  Commerce  and  nangation  of 
the  country. 

The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is,  the  effect  of  the  sale  made  bj 
Captain  Winters  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849.  If  that  sale  was  a  valid  one,  tkn 
these  libelants  are  not  entitled  to  a  decree,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
libel  must  be  dismissed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  sale  was  inr^Uii,  the  libel 
must  be  sustained,  and  in  that  event,  other  questions  will  be  open  for-diseo^o. 

The  learned  counsel  have  given  to  the  subject  so  thorough  an  investigatioD, 
that  the  duties  of  the  court  are  rendered  much  less  arduous  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  been. 

Having  alluded  to  the  principle  involved,  T  proceed  now  to  state  that  prineqiit 
more  at  large,  and  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Does  the  law  afford  the  master  of  a  vessel  power,  under  any  circumstaoces, 
to  sell  the  cargo ;  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  may  that  power  be  exert- 
ed by  the  master? 

Recurring  to  the  early  cases  in  Admiralty,  the  English  courts  may  have  beld 
the  question  in  doubt,  and,  perhaps,  we  are  authorized  in  saying  that  the  power 
was  denied  altogether ;  but  in  later  years  it  has  been  decided  otherwise,  and  ia 
disposing  of  this  case,  it  may  not  be  important  to  extend  our  inquiry  beyond  tbe 
period  when,  in  this  country,  all  doubts  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  law  on 
this  subject  has  been  settled,  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  I 
will  state  in  the  most  concise  manner  possible,  what  may  be  considered  thas 
settled.  The  sale  must  be  bona  fide^  tnihout fraud  or  coUusiovi,  and  under  cnrMR- 
stances  of  extreme  necessity.  Although  in  some  of  the  leading  cases,  laogaage 
less  strong  and  emphatic,  sanctioning  a  sale,  has  been  used,  stul  in  dbposing  of 
the  present  case,  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  the  characteristic  language  us^  in 
other  cases,  "  extreme  necessity,^^  as  more  appropriate,  without  saying  that  evi- 
dence less  strong  may  not  be  used  in  other  cases. 

In  2  Sumner's  R.,  206.  The  Brig  Sarah  Ann,  Obadiah  Woodbory  and  others 
claimants,  this  question  is  considered  at  large,  and  Judge  Story,  in  his  opinioa, 
says:  I  agree  at  once  to  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
master  acted  with  good  faith  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  discretion.  Hie 
claimants  (upon  the  onus  probandi  of  the  validity  of  the  sale  is  thrown)  must  fo 
farther,  and  prove  that  there  was  a  moral  necessity  for  the  sale,  so  as  to  make  it 
an  urgent  duty  upon  the  masters  to  sell  for  the  preservation  of  the  interesls  of 
all  concerned. 
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^  And  I  do  not  know  how  to  put  the  case  more  clearly,  than  by  stating,  that 
if  the  circumstances  were  such  that  an  owner  of  reasonable  prudence  and  dia- 
eretion  acting  upon  the  occasion,  would  have  directed  the  sale  from  a  firm  opin- 
ion that  the  brig  could  not  be  delivered  from  the  peril  at  all,  or  not  without  the 
hazard  of  an  expense  utterly  disproportionate  to  her  real  vsilue,  as  she  lay  on  the 
beach,  then  the  sale  by  the  master  was  justifiable,  and  must  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  under  a  moral  necessity." 

This  portion  of  Judge  Story's  opinion  is  taken  from  pages  214  and  215;  and 
at  page  216,  the  Judge  adds,  "  As  to  the  position  of  the  brig,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  it  was  truly  perilous." 

This  opinion  was  pronounced  at  the  May  Term  of  the  first  Circuit,  1835,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  finally  distposed  of  there,  at  the  January 
Term,  1839.  Sec.  13,  Peters,  387.  After  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  case, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  is  there  pronounced,  most  fully  confirming 
Judge  Story's  doctrine  as  laid  down  at  the  Circuit,  on  the  original  trial  of  the 
cause. 

The  marginal  note  is  an  epitome  of  the  case,  and  is  conclusive  authority,  thus 
briefly  stated. 

The  right  of  the  master  to  sell  a  vessel  stranded  depends  on  the  circum« 
stances  under  which  it  is  done  to  justify  it 

"  The  master  must  act  in  e^ood  faith,  and  exercise  his  best  discretion,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned ;  and  a  sale  can  only  be  made  on  the  compulsion  of  a 
necessity,  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  actual  peril  to  which  the  vessel 
is  exposed,  and  from  ^hich  it  is  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  competent 
to  judge,  the  vessel  cannot  be  saved.   This  is  an  extreme  necessity." 

On  a  particular  examination  of  this  case,  it  would  seem  that  whenever  there 
"  is  a  morcd  necessity,  extreme  peril  or  extreme  necessity,  the  master  has  the 
power  to  sell  the  vessel,  and  of  course  he  may,  under  the  like  necessity,  sell  the 
cargo  when  it  belongs  to  the  same  owners.  This  principle  must  ever  be  quali- 
fied by  the  fact,  that  the  master  has  acted  bona  fide^  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

A  reference  to  this  case,  of  course,  embraces  the  authorities  cited  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  maintained,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  those  cases 
here.  The  doctrines  of  this  case  are  recognized  in  Benedict's  Admiralty,  section 
299,  page  169,  a  work  of  great  merit,  recently  published.  The  principles  of  law 
having  been  considered  as  settled,  the  remaining  inquiry  is,  do  the  facts  proved 
present  a  case  falling  within  those  principles  ? 

The  facts  adduced  to  establish  the  sale  belong  to  three  distinct  classes: — 

1.  To  show  that  the  sale  was  htma fide, 

2.  To  show  that  the  sale  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned ;  and 

3.  To  show  that  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  existed. 

To  the  first,  it  is  objected  that  the  master  of  the  Elizabeth  Frith  was  a  brother 
of  Capt  Winters  of  the  Richmond,  under  whose  authority  the  sale  was  made. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  all  proof  showing  a  collusion  between  the  seller  and 
the  purchaser,  the  relationship  alone  should  not  impair  the  sale.  The  facts  on 
this  point  very  satisfactorily  rebut  all  presumptions  of  fraud  and  collusion. 

As  to  the  second,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  testimony,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  for  this  sale,  the  whole  cargo  must  have  proved  a  total  loss.  Although 
but  little  was  saved,  yet  that  little  was  designed  by  the  seller,  and  was  in  fact, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  There  was  no  alternative  between  a  total  loss 
and  this  sale.   The  testimony  has  established  this  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

As  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  sale,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  was  that  of  extreme  necessVy,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  In- 
deed, this  point  has  been  so  thoroughly  maintained,  that  the  libelants  do  not 
make  it  a  point  in  their  case,  but  rely  very  much  on  other  objections  to  the  sale. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  recapitulating  the  testimony  as  to  the  extreme  peril 
the  ship  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  because  it  is  all  one  way,  and  stands  un- 
contradicted. The  master  finds  his  ship  and  cargo  in  the  condition  of  extreme 
peril,  and  proceeds  to  sell  so  much  of  the  oil  and  bone  as  could  be  taken  out  of 
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his  ship  to  the  masters  of  the  Frith  and  the  Panama,  and  the  same  was  ddfivtred, 
on  an  agreement  to  pay  therefor,  al  the  Sandwich  IslandSy  when  the  ships  arrivei 
there ;  but  before  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  payment,  the  master  of  the  ship 
Richmond  died  at  sea,  and  there  wa8  no  person  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  qnalifiei 
to  receive  the  same,  and  the  money  remains  due  to  the  owners  of  the  Richmoad, 
and  the  liability  is  admitted. 

Numerous  other  objections  have  been  sujgrgested  against  the  validity  of  the  aile, 
most  of  which  have  been  removed  by  evidence,  and  still  a  few  of  those  objee- 
tions  require  some  notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  wns  no  proper  place  for  tlie  sale,  there  was  no  market 
there.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  in  waiting  for  a  more  cooTenient  plsce, 
or  a  better  market,  the  ship  would  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  cargo 
would  have  been  lost 

It  is  said,  likewise,  that  there  was  no  money  required,  and  no  money  paid,  h 
reply  to  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  payment  should 
be  made  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  before  the  ships,  whose  masters  had  piiN 
chased  the  oil,  arrived  at  that  place,  Capt  Winters,  of  the  Richmond,  had  de- 
ceased at  sea,  and  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  receive  payment.  It  is  niged, 
also,  that  there  was  no  memorandum  or  bill  of  sale  of  the  oil,  and  that  it  never 
was  delivered.  Neither  of  those  can  avail — for  in  point  of  fact  the  oil  and  boae 
were  delivered,  and  although  there  was  no  bill  of  sale,  yet  there  was  a  memo- 
randum in  writing  kept,  and  produced  in  court,  of  all  the  oil  and  bone  por* 
chased. 

In  a  case  like  the  present  a  formal  bill  of  sale  cannot  add  to  the  title  of  the 
purchasers.  An  actual  sale  and  delivery  of  personal  goods,  orally,  will  carry  the 
title  as  well  as  a  bill  of  sale.  The  law  does  not  demand  any  particolar  form  for 
the  sale  of  personal  goods. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  omission  to  enter  the  sale  on  the  log-book.  Is  a  good 
reason  to  set  aside  the  sale  as  invalid,  but  the  impression  cannot  well  be  avoid- 
ed, that  the  disaster  itself  was  calculated  to  prevent  the  entry.  Great  confnsioD, 
anxiety,  and  terror  must  have  prevailed,  and  every  moment  after  the  ship  stmek 
was  employed  in  devising  means  to  secure  something  to  the  owners  from  the 
wreck.  Beside,  if  the  locf-book  had  been  here,  with  all  the  circumstances  writ- 
ten down  upon  its  pages,  by  the  mate,  it  would  only  be  cumulative  evidence  of 
what  is  amply  proved  by  a  mass  of  uncontradicted  testimony. 

And  last  of  all,  the  principal  stress  of  the  libelants  rests  on  their  legal  propo- 
sition, that  this  w^as  salvage  service^and  not  a  sale.  Salvage  is  the  compensation 
that  is  to  be  made  to  persons  by  whose  assistance  a  ship  or  its  lading  has  been 
saved  from  impending  peril,  or  reward  after  actual  loss.  By  reference  to  the 
testimony  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  this  was  never  undertaken  as  a  salvage 
service.    Situated  as  these  two  vessels  were  at  the  time,  on  the  beat  whaling 

f round,  where  both  ships  might  have  been  filled  in  three  or  four  days,  it  cannot 
e  believed  that  their  masters  would  have  undertaken  the  risk  of  bringing  to 
the  home  port  the  property  of  another,  relying,  as  they  must  have  done,  on  on- 
certain  litigation  for  their  compensation.  But  again,  the  oil  was  taken  on  an  ex> 
press  agreement-*  a  sale  for  a  stipulated  price,  excluding  altogether  the  idea  of 
salvage.  The  law  did  not  compel  these  masters  to  receive  the  oil  on  such  term, 
and  as  they  virtually  declined,  their  owners  cannot  now  be  compelled  to  aeeepi 
salvage  compensation. 

As  to  the  chronometer,  the  instruments,  and  the  medicine  cheat,  they  are  not 
claimed  under  any  aale  or  for  salvage.  It  was  a  mere  gratuity,  and  the  ovneri 
of  the  Richmond  should  be  satisfied  then  without  suit  or  decree,  especially  when 
they  have  been  safely  kept  for  their  use  alone,  without  any  pretence  to  detain 
them  from  the  rightful  owners. 

So  far,  then,  as  I  have  been  able  to  weigh  the  testimony,  and  brinfir  the  ease  to 
the  test  of  well-settled  principles  of  law,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  aoZe  of  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  Richmond,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1849,  was  made  under  eireaiB* 
stances  of  necessity ;  that  it  was  bona  fide  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

For  these  reasons  the  sale  is  upheld,  and  the  libel  dismiased  without  cost  to 
either  party. 
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ACTION  TO  RECOVER  MBBCHAHDISB  PURCHASED,  BUT  HEVER  PAID  FOR. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  York,  April,  1852,)  Van  Neate  vs.  Conover. 
Roosevelt,  J. 

Thiti  sait  ia  brought  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  six 
thousand  bushels  and  upwards,  purchased  by  the  defendant  for  cash,  but  never 
paid  for.  It  appears  that,  although  giving  assurances  of  payment  on  delivery, 
and  representing  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  he  was  at  the 
time  utterly  insolvent,  and  if  the  purposes  of  his  mind  are  to  be  judged  of  by  his 
acts,  had  no  intention  of  paving  at  all. 

The  suggestion  that  the  bad  news  received  bv  him  from  Europe  on  the  6th  of 
April,  was  the  cause  of  his  stoppage,  is  refuted  by  dates.  How  could  letters,  the 
contents  of  which  were  unknown  till  the  6th,  have  influenced  the  non-pa]^- 
ment  on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th?  It  is  not  usual  for  eflfects  to  precede  tnoir 
causes. 

He  admits,  as  I  read  his  answer,  that  he  was  to  pay  on  delivery;  but  allowing, 
as  he  now  contends,  that  by  cash  was  meant  "payment  in  two  or  three  days,  even 
in  that  view,  the  delivery  having  been  completed  on  the  2d,  he  had  failed  before 
the  6th.  Nothing  had  occurred,  or  is  pretended  to  have  oucurred,  between  the 
time  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  payment,  to  create  or  to  warrant  a  change  of 
intention.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  in  the  very  act  of  buying 
he  deliberately  purposed  not  to  pay.  It  has  been  held,  and  very  justly,  that  such  a 
purpose,  entertained  at  the  time,  and  carried  into  effect,  is  a  fraud  on  the  vendor, 
and  vitiates  the  contract  of  sale.    1  Hiirs  reports,  311.    13  Wend.,  507. 

The  defendant's  counsel  contends  that,  to  avoid  a  sale  on  the  ground  of  fraud, 
or  false  pretenses,  there  must  be  misrepresentation,  not  of  a  promissory  character, 
referring  to  the  future,  but  of  an  existing  fact — and  that  assuming  that  his  client, 
when  negotiating  the  purchase,  did  say  that  he  had  made  arrangements  to  pay 
the  money  as  soon  as  the  corn  should  be  weighed  on  ship-board,"  the  statement 
in  that  particular,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  true. 

But  when  a  party  not  only  promises  to  do  a  thing  which  he  is  able  to  do,  but 
accompanies  his  promise  with  an  assurance  that  he  intends  to  do  it,  when  in  truth 
he  intends  the  very  opposite,  is  not  this  a  false  representation  of  an  existing  fact? 
Are  there  no  facts  except  those  existing  in  the  physical  world  ? 

Tliere  is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  words  are  things;  and  if  words, 
why  not  the  mental  conceptions,  of  which  words  are  the  mere  clothing? 

Intention,  like  other  hidden  workings  of  the  intellect,  may  sometimes  be  diffi- 
cult of  proof,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  an  existing  fact;  and  the  law,  in  spite 
of  all  its  difficulties,  has  made  the  judicial  determination,  not  of  questions  of  prop- 
erty merely,  but  of  liberty,  and  even  of  life,  to  depend  upon  this  fact  Intention, 
not  unfrequently,  is  the  only  distinction  between  breach  of  trust  and  larceny;  and 
in  the  trial  of  life  and  deatli,  it  constitutes  the  broad  boundary  between  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Its  existence  or  non-existence,  therefore,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  can  be  proved  like  any  other  fact. 

In  the  present  case,  as  already  stated,  I  consider  the  fact  of  the  intention  not 
to  pay,  as  abundantly  established.  The  defendant  made  the  purchase  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th  of  March,  being  utterly  insolvent  at  the  time.   He  made 


the  1st  of  April,  before  the  whole  quantity  had  been  fully  delivered  on  board  the 
ship,  and  while  the  lighters  were  still  along-side,  he  hurried  to  the  ship-owners 
and  procured  the  bills  of  luding.  These  he  forthwith  transferred  to  the  parties 
making  the  advances,  who  on  the  2d  forwarded  them  by  the  steamer  to  Liverpool. 
Having  thus  put  himself  in  funds,  by  creating  a  lien  on  the  property  purchased, 
what  did  he  do  with  those  funds?  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  2d  of  April, 
the  measurer's  return  was  sent  to  him — but  the  clerk  brought  back  no  money." 
"  I  saw  the  defendant  (says  the  witness)  the  next  day ;  I  think  twice ;  I  asked 
him  for  payment ;  I  wanted  the  money ;  he  put  me  o%  saying  it  was  steamer- 
day.  I  saw  him  again ;  he  told  me  that  his  parties,  whom  he  was  to  have  the 
money  from,  (he  Imd  the  money  in  his  pocketj  were  so  much  engaged  that  thejr 
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had  not  time  to  g^ve  him  the  money,  but  I  miM  rely  on  it  early  next  morain;; 
the  next  morning,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  f  sent  another  clerk  ;  be  went  and 
returned,  and  said  Conover  wan  not  in ;  I  started  immediately  myself ;  again  be 
was  not  in ;  he  did  not  come;  I  made  arrangements  to  meet  him  on  'Change;  he 
did  not  come  till  late,  near  3  o'clock;  I  immediately  asked  him  for  money;  he 
said  (with  the  money,  be  it  remembered,  in  his  pocket)  be  was  ashamed  to  tat 
that  his  party  had  disappointed  him,  but  that  1  might  rely  upon  it  before  10  o'clock 
next  morning. 

I  accordingly  went  again  next  morning  to  his  oflSce ;  he  then  told  me  hii 
father-in-law  was  dead,  but  his  book-keeper  would  bring  me  the  money  during 
the  day ;  this  was  on  Friday  the  6th ;  I  saw  the  book-keeper  on  'Change,  where 
he  was  to  bring  the  money ;  I  did  not  get  it;  I  went  to  defendant's  place  of  holi- 
ness again  next  morning;  did  not  see  him,  but  the  book-keeper  said  he  wovld 
not  or  could  not  do  anything  about  it"  This  was  on  Saturday.  OntheMondiy 
following,  the  ship,  with  the  corn  on  board,  being  two  days  behind  her  time, 
sailed  for  Liverpool — and  the  defepdant,  at  the  same  time,  executed  an  assign* 
ment  of  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  and  relatives  and  other  preferred  creditors. 

With  such  a  narrative  of  pretenses  and  prevarications,  can  there  be  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  when  he  purchased,  he  had  no  intention  to  pay  ? 

I  lay  no  stress  on  the  letters  received  by  him  on  the  6th,  as  it  is  palpable  tbey 
had  no  influence  on  his  previous  conduct  on  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  plaintiff  insists  (and  I  see  no  incomptti- 
bility  in  his  doing  so)  that  the  sale  made  oy  him  was  conditional — tliat  no  title  to 
the  corn  was  to  pass  unless  paid  for  in  casn  on  delivery — and  that  this  condition, 
deemed  essential  to  the  contract,  it  being  admitted  by  the  defendant  himself  tint 
the  purchase  was  not  on  credit,  was  not  waived  by  merely  putting  the  com  on 
board  the  ship. 

The  proof,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  out  this  branch  also  of  the  plaintiflTs  cue. 
Indeed,  the  defendant,  in  his  answer,  which,  moreover,  is  under  oath,  uses  Uui. 
guage  sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  other  testimony.  •*  As  the  sale  (he 
says)  was  for  cash,  this  defendant  probably  did  say  that  he  would  pay  for  the  w% 
on  its  delivery,  he  at  the  time  fully  expecting  to  be  able,  and  intending  to  Bate 
such  payment." 

Was  this  condition  waived  by  a  delivery  without  immediate  payment,  or  by  any 
other  act  or  declaration  of  the  plaintiff?  An  article  like  com,  requiring  to  be 
measured  or  weighed  out,  it  is  4>bviou8,  could  not  be  delivered  all  at  once.  The 
passing  of  each  bushel  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  could  not  constitute  a  deliveiy 
of  the  whole,  or  even  of  that  particular  bushel.  Although  sold  for  cash,  no  pay- 
ment was  demandable  until  possession  had  been  given  of  the  entire  quantity  soli 
If  mere  change  of  possession,  then,  in  such  a  case,  does  not  make  oat  an  awolBta 
delivery,  we  must  inquire  what  further  was  necessary. 

Long  acquiescence  has  sometimes  been  considered  suflicient. 

But  here,  instead  of  acquiescing,  the  seller,  as  soon  as  the  measfore  retuiw 
were  ready,  demanded  his  pay;  or  in  other  words,  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  « 
the  condition  of  cash  on  delivery.  He  continued  his  demands  daily,  and  was  daily 
evaded,  until  the  ship  and  the  corn  had  passed  beyond  his  reach — all  in  leas  thai 
one  week.  In  all  this  I  see  no  evidence  of  waiver,  but  the  reverse.  And  had 
the  corn  remi  ined  in  the  defendant's  hands,  and  not  been  pledged  to  a  hanafij^ 
lender,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  restored  it  to  the  plaintiff 

Can,  then,  the  wrongful  hypothecation,  superadded  lo  the  firaudulent  porchaa* 
and  broken  condition,  improve  the  wrong-doers's  case  1 

It  is  said  that  an  action  to  recover  the  possession  of  specific  personal  proper^* 
against  a  party  not  having  the  control  of  it,  involves  an  absurdity.  If  so,  the  oti 
common  law,  so  long  considered  "  the  perfection  of  reason,"  was  guilty  of  the 
folly — for  certainly  replevin  could  formerly  have  been  maintained  in  such  a  case, 
as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  antique  writ  of  capias  in  withernam.  Bnt 
independently  of  authority,  I  see  no  absuiility  in  the  nature  of  the  prooeedhig. 
Suppose  a  judgment,  in  tbis  very  case,  to  be  recovered  again&t  the  defendant,  foe 
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the  specific  com  described  in  the  complaint — where  is  the  difficulty  in  executing 
it?  The  defendant  has  only  to  dischare^e  the  lien  created  by  himself, and  reclaim 
the  possession  from  the  party  who  made  the  advances — or  purchase  a  like  quan- 
tity of  the  article  of  the  same  quality — or  provide  himself  with  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  in  value,  and  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

At  all  events,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  set  up  inconveniences,  if  any  exist, 
ereated  by  his  own  wrong,  as  a  defense  to  an  action,  otherwise  clearly  main- 
tainable. 

With  respect  to  the  assignment  of  the  8th  of  April,  it  did  not  profess  to  pass 
any  property  of  which  the  assignor  was  not  the  just  and  lawful  owner — and  if  it 
had,  its  only  consideration  being  the  security  or  payment  of  an  antecedent  debt, 
the  assignees  would  acquire  no  title  under  it,  as  against  the  equitable  claims  of 
third  parties.  The  consignees  who  made  the  previous  bona  fide  advances,  I  have 
considered  as  standing  upon  a  different  footing;  although,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Andrews  v5.  Dietricht,  (14 
Wend.  31,)  even  they  would  seem  to  have  no  rights  sufficient  to  defeat  the  title 
of  the  original  owner.  But  not  being  parties  to  this  suit,  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  perhaps  be  improper,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
claims. 

As  the  verdict,  in  my  view  of  the  whole  case  as  above  stated,  appears  to  be 
clearly  against  right,  I  have  concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  set  aside  and  a  new 
trial  had,  leaving  the  question  of  costs  to  abide  the  event 


RIGHTS  OF  FACTORS — STOPPAGE  OF  GOODS  IN  TRANSITU. 

The  subjoined  case  (Gurney  rs.  Behrend,)  we  find  reported  in  the  Belfast 
(Ireland)  Mercantile  Journal  of  March  8th,  1853. 

This  was  a  case  which  appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  transactions  of  Robert 
Ferdinand  Pries,  whose  frauds  have  lately  been  productive  of  such  disastrous 
consequences  in  the  commercial  world.  It  appears  by  the  affidavits,  that  Boh- 
rend  ol  Co.,  on  account  of  Emile  Werthmann  of  Amsterdam,  t^hipped  1,710 

Suarters  of  wheat  by  the  ship  Ernte  from  Dantzic  to  London,  and  forwarded 
le  bills  of  lading  to  Collmann  &,  Stollerfoht,  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon 
them  against  the  wheat  fur  £3,418,  which  bills  were  transmitted  to  C.  J.  Ilam- 
bro  &  Son.  The  bills  of  lading  arrived  on  the  8th  of  January  last,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  clerk  of  Hambro  &  Son  left  the  bills  of  exchange  in  the  bill-box 
of  Collmann  &  Stolterfoht  for  their  acceptance.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  the  clerk  called  for  the  bills  and  was  informed  that  they  could  not  be 
accepted,  as  Collmann  &,  Stolterfoht  had  stopped  payment.  The  clerk  having 
reported  this  answer,  was  immediately  sent  back  to  demand  the  bills  of  lading. 
In  answer  to  this  demand  he  was  told  by  Collmann  &,  Stolterfoht  that  the  bill 
of  lading  of  the  car^o  of  wheat  by  the  Ernte  had  been  surreptiliuusly  taken 
away  by  Robert  Ferdinand  Pries,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  affidavits  stated  the  fact,  which  has  become  well  known,  that  Pries 
was,  OB  the  evenin?  of  the  same  8th  of  January,  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
forgery,  of  which  he  has  since  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  Mr.  Turck,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  house  of  Collmann  &,  Stol- 
terfoht, at  the  request  of  liimbro  &  Son,  put  in  writing  their  statement  as  to 
the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  the  bill  of  lading.  It  appeared  by  the  bill  and  affi- 
davits, that  on  the  same  8th  of  January  on  which  the  bill  of  lading  was  surrepti- 
tiously taken  away,  the  plaintiffs,  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.,  the  bill-brokers,  were 
applied  to  Coventry  &  Shepard,  corn  factors  of  Mark-lane,  for  an  advance  of 
i£3,400  on  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  cargo  by  the  Ernte,  which  was  indorsed  in 
blank  by  Behrend  6l  Co.,  and  they  made  such  advance  accordingly.  On  the  I8th 
of  January  they  received  notice  from  the  solicitors  of  Behrend  &  Co.,  that  the 
cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading  were  the  property  of  the  latter  firm,  and  requiring 
them  to  deliver  it  up.  On  the  26th  of  January  the  solicitors  of  Behrend  &  Co. 
gave  the  plaintiffs  notice  of  their  intention  to  stop  the  wheat  in  transitu.  The 
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Ernte  arrived  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  Messrs.  Bremer  &  Co.,  the  brokers  t)f 
the  ship,  informed  Coventry  &  Sheppard  of  their  intention  to  deliver  the  cargo 
to  the  order  of  the  defendants,  Behrerd  k  Co.  The  plaintifib  then  filed  thHr 
bill  against  Behrend,  Tielte,  the  master,  and  Coventry  &  Sheppard,  and  obtained 
and  injunction  restraining  the  delivery  oi  the  cargo  otherwise  than  to  the  order 
of  Overend,  Gnrney,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cairns  now  moved  to  diJisolve  the  injunction.  He  contended  that  there 
was  no  equity  to  restrain  the  legal  right  of  the  unpaid  vendor  to  stop  his  goods 
in  transilu,  and  even  if  there  were  any  such  equity,  it  would  be  manifesUy  in* 
convenient  to  exercise  it  when  the  consequence  would  be  either  to  keep  a  ship 
in  dock  on  demurrage,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  sale  of  merchandise,  however 
the  state  of  the  markets  might  render  such  tale  advisable.  The  defendimts, 
rather  than  such  a  course  should  be  taken,  would  pay  into  court  the  amount  al« 
leged  to  have  been  advanced  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Rolt  and  Mr.  Renshaw,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  they  were  mortgagees  of 
the  cargo  under  Coventry  &  Sheppard.  Coventry  &  Sheppard  had  made  large 
advances  to  Pries,  in  the  entire  ignorance  of  his  frauds,  and  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  £3,400  was  not,  therefore,  all  they  had  to  protect.  Between 
the  2l8t  of  December  and  the  8ih  of  January  they  had  advanced  to  Pries  be- 
twe(^n  jC40,000  and  £50,000,  upon  the  securities  and  property  which  Pries  had 
placed  in  their  (Coventry  &  Sheppard's)  hands,  and,  as  factors,  they  claimed  a 
lien  on  the  whole  of  such  securities  and  property  to  secure  their  entire  debt 
This  was  according  to  the  ordinary  right  of  tactors,  and  was  of  great  impor- 
tance in  this  case ;  for  since  the  8th  of  January,  about  50  cargoes  of  grain  hsd 
arrived  in  London,  and  had  been  delivered  to  the  factors  on  production  of  the 
bills  of  lading,  neariy  the  whole  of  which  cargoes  had  been  attempted  to  bs 
stopped  in  transilu  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  merchants  claiming  to  be  unpaid 
vendors,  and  if  one  of  such  merchants  should  successfully  claim  a  surplni 
arising  from  the  sale  of  one  particular  cargo  in  which  he  was  mterested,  after  de- 
ducting the  advances  made  oy  the  factors  on  tlie  day  they  received  the  bill  of 
lading,  on  the  ground  that  no  more  than  such  sum  was  a  specific  lien  on  the  eai^ 
go,  and  there  was  a  cargo  belonging  to  another  merchant  on  which  there  was 
no  surplus,  the  general  lien  of  corn  factors  on  the  goods  of  their  customer! 
would  be  in  effect  destroyed.  In  the  event  of  the  market  for  grain  creating  t 
general  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  factors  after  payment  of  their  advances,  the 
depositors  of  goods  might,  a^  against  the  factors,  seek  to  have  the  entire  surplm 
equitably  and  rateably  distributed  among  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  vendors,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  goods.  It  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to  se- 
cure for  the  plaintiffs  the  amount  of  their  advance,  but  they  were  nnder  an  ob- 
ligation to  secure  the  surplus  for  Coventry  6l  Sheppard. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  said  they  might  themselves  file  a  bill  if  they  requiied 
the  protection  of  the  court  to  be  extended  to  the  property. 

Mr.  Rolt  said  if  the  court  thought  that  necessarv,  it  could  be  done  in  an 
hour.  They  were  defendants  in  this  cause,  and  askei  for  the  security  on  their 
behalf. 

It  was  ultimately  arranged,  by  consent,  that  the  plaintiffs  should  accept  ths 
security  of  Hnmbro  &  Son,  for  the  amount  of  any  damages  which  they  might 
recover  on  such  action  against  Behrends  as  they  might  be  advised  to  bring,  luid 
that  the  injunction  shonld  be  dissolved. 

LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  COlfFAKIES  IN  CARRTIK6  LIVE  STOCK. 

At  Rutland,  Vt,  in  the  case  of  William  Kimball  ts.  the  Rutland  Ridlroad 
Company,  for  loss  and  injury  of  cattle  on  the  way  to  Cambridge  market,  before 
the  Common  Pleas  Court,  the  Judge  held  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable  as 
common  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock;  that  the  plaintiff  bad  hfan- 
self  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  special  contract  under  which  the  defendants 
must  be  liable,  if  at  a\\,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  nnder 
Ida  declaration.  Judgment  vaa  ^nwi  lot  ^^tooAaxi^a. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


■VMMiimT  RBVIBW  OF  THK  SPmiHO  TKADK— TKAFnc  IM  DOXBITIC  PKODrCSf  WITH  THE  KS1DLT8  Ot 
ATTBMPTBD  vrKCDLATIOM*— COUKSB  OP  TBK  MONBT  MARKET— RBCKHT  COMMERCIAL  DItAllTRRB  IH 
THEIR  BEVELOPHERT  OP  THE  PRIVCIPLEf  OP  COMMERCIAL  SCPRKXACT— OROWINO  IMPORTANCE  OP 
THK  RAILROAD  IllTEREST— PREB  BAHKIMO  BTSTBMS  OP  L0UIB1AMA— DOMBBTIC  EXCHAROBB— 
STOCK  HARKBT— RECBIPTS  OP  GOLD  PROM  CALIFORNIA — DRPOSITB  AMD  COINAGE  AT  TUB  MINT  AR9 
BRARCHEB— FOREIGN  IMPORTS  FOR  APRIL— IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  FODR  MONTHS — INCREASI 
III  GOODS  WARBHOUSRD— IMPORTS  OF  DRT  GOODS  FOR  THB  MONTH  OP  APRIL,  AND  FROM  JAMIJ* 
ART  FIRST— INCREASED  CASH  RBVBNCB  OP  TBB  COUNTRY— FOREIGN  RXPORTS  FOR  APRIL  ARB 
FROM  JANUARY  FIBST— RXPORTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODCCR— INFLURKCE  OF  THB 
PROSPERITY  OF  TUR  LABORING  CLASSES  ON  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  PROVISIONS,  RTC. 

The  Spring  trade  is  now  chiefly  concluded,  »nd  the  largest  importation  of 
foreign  fabrics  ever  received  into  the  country  has  mostly  passed  into  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  into  the  channels  of  consump- 
tion. The  imports  of  dry  goods  have  generally  realized  a  fair  profit.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  importers  showed  more  anxiety  to  dispose  of  their  re- 
maining stocks,  and  prices  of  fancy  goods  fell  off,  in  many  cases,  below  their 
original  cost,  while  there  has  been  at  some  points  an  accumulation  of  staple  fab- 
rics to  be  held  over.  But,  even  taking  this  into  account,  the  trade  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  There  have  been  few  or  no  losses  as  yet  from  bad  debts, 
and  payments  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  made  with  remarkable 
promptness.  The  buiiiness  in  domestic  produce  has  been  large,  but  varied  in 
profits  by  the  usual  vacillation  in  prices.  In  breadstuffs  and  provisions  general- 
ly, nearly  all  attempted  speculations  have  failed  to  yield  the  anticipated  profits, 
and  in  many  cases  have  involved  heavy  losses  to  the  speculator.  If  this  result 
could  always  be  made  to  follow  speculative  purchases  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  community  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
draw  the  exact  line  where  the  shrewd  merchant  in  pursuit  of  a  legitimate  profit 
becomes  a  speculator,  yet  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  regular  dealer 
and  the  mere  ((peculator,  and  the  latter,  in  any  branch  of  trade  meets  with  little  # 
sympathy  from  the  public  when  the  turn  is  against  him.  Speculations  in  articles 
of  food  may  enrich  a  few,  but  the  many  who  engage  in  them  almost  always  lose 
by  the  operation.  It  is  easy  enough  to  create  a  fictitious  advance  in  value,  by 
artificial  means,  but  not  so  easy  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  increase  to  dis- 
pose of  accumulated  supplies ;  and  the  truth  of  this  has  been  fully  realized  in 
more  than  one  section  of  the  country  during  the  present  season.- 

Onr  anticipations  in  our  last  issue,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  money 
market,  have  been  realized.  The  shipments  of  specie  from  the  various  ports 
have  been  quite  limited — the  receipts  of  gold  from  California  show  no  diminu- 
tion— and  the  supply  of  capital  for  all  legitimate  demands  continues  abundant. 
Still  there  is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  monetary  affairs  to  encourage  again  the 
fever  of  speculation,  now  happily  Romewhat  abated,  or  to  stimulate  a  renewal 
of  the  rash  enterprises  toward  which  public  confidence  was  tending  during  the 
last  year.  Full  legal  rates  of  interest  are  everywhere  obtained  with  a  fair  prom- 
ise of  security,  and  the  character  of  all  investments  offering  is  more  closely 
scanned.  * 

Since  our  last,  an  unusual  number  of  deplorable  accidents,  attended  with  a  se- 
rious loss  of  human  life,  have  occurred  upon  the  avenues  of  Commerce  in  all  parts 
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of  our  coaniry,  which  seem  to  call  for  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Although  the 

excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  connection  with  these  events  has  prevented  ao 
impartial  inquiry  into  their  probable  causes,  yet  our  readers  have  already,  we 
trust,  made  a  distinction  between  such  as  no  precaution  could  have  prevented, 
and  those  which  were  the  result  of  unwise  arrangements  systematically  followed. 
In  reference  to  one  of  them,  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  is  highly  important 
Hitherto,  by  general  consent,  Commerce  has  held  undisputed  passage  through 
navigable  waters,  and  no  curtailment  or  abridgement  of  such  privilege  has  been 
openly  tolerated.  But  admitting  the  commercial  to  be  the  leading  interest,  and 
to  have  a  pre-emption  right  over  all  navigable  streams,  the  question  involved  is 
still  unsettled.  It  is  no  longer  Commerce  with  her  white  wings  against  Pleasure 
in  her  easy  carriage,  which  is  to  determine  the  action  of  the  drawbridge,  but  it  it 
Commerce  vs.  Commerce.  The  panting  horse  with  his  thundering  train  now  vies 
with  the  panting  keel  in  the  service  of  the  great  mistress,  and  Commerce  herself 
asks  that  her  fleetest  messenger  should  have  the  preference  over  the  water 
courses.  The  ship  may  be  detained  half  an  hour  at  the  draw,  and  the  time  never 
be  missed  from  the  length  of  the  voyage.  To  the  train,  such  detebtion  is  one- 
fourth,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  journey.  In  this,  we  have  left  out  of  view  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  giving  the  ship  the  preference,  and  which  wonld  all  be 
avoided  by  yielding  precedence  to  the  train.  In  view  of  all  these  disasters,  the 
moralist  might  have  much  to  say  upon  the  evidently  growing  disregard  of  human 
life  in  arrangements  for  rapid  traveling,  both  by  land  and  sea;  but  of  this  it  is 
not  our  province  to  speak.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  pass  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  limit  and  regulate 
the  relative  interests  of  land  and  water  carriage,  and  settle  the  questions  now 
raised,  upon  an  equitable  basis.  The  railroad  system,  although,  as  was  demon- 
strated in  the  very  interesting  review  in  the  last  number  of  our  magazine,  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  is  of  immense  and  daily  increasing  importance,  and  will 
soon  equal  if  not  overtop  every  other  interest  in  the  country. 

A  new  free  banking  system  has  been  established  in  Louisiana,  baaed  upon 
bonds  issued  for  internal  improvements;  and  a  bank  with  a  large  capital  his 
been  organized  under  this  law  at  New  Orleans. 

The  large  amount  of  funds  expended  in  the  West  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads has  kept  down  the  rate  of  inland  exchange,  while  at  the  some  time  it  has 
distributed  through  the  country  an  abundance  of  money. 

The  speculations  in  the  stock  market  have  not  been  very  active.  The  recent 
depression  gave  a  serious  warning  to  some  of  the  outside  speculators,  who  are  not 
at  all  desirous  to  repeat  the  experiment ;  while  the  regular  operators  seldom 
transact  a  large  business  at  this  season.  Towa;^  the  fall,  if  not  before,  there 
will  doubtless  be  greater  activity. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  largely  in  excess  of  last  year ;  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  fint 
four  months  of  the  year : — 


18SI.  18a.  m. 

January                                      $5,071,669  $4,161,688  $4,962,097 

February                                       8,004.970  8.010,2:^2  8«548,6iS 

March                                           2  880,271  8,892,1  <»6  7^8^.752 

April                                             2,878,668  8.091.087  4.766,000 


W^^Vfc^^  t^M^lO^Tt 
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The  following  will  show  the  coinage  of  all  the  precious  metals  at  Philadelphia 
for  April,  1863:— 

GOLD  OQ^KAOE. 


Double  eagles.. 

Eagles  

Half  eagles  . . . 
Quarter  eagles  . 
G:)ld  dollars... 


NKW  ORLEANS. 

Pieees.  Value. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Total  gold  coinage. 


SILYEE  COINAGE. 


Dollars  

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes  

Half  dimes.. . . 


Total  silver  coinage  . . 


COPPEK  COINAGE. 


Cents  

Hal^ceots 


Pieces. 

Valae. 

212,590 

14,261,800 

28,706 

237,060 

42,486 

212,480 

67,498 

143,746 

460,046 

460,046 

796,326 

$5,306,080 

89,000 

$39,000 

1,210.020 

802.606 

660,010 

66,001 

430,020 

21,601 

2,239,060 

$419,007 

214.614 

.    $2,146  14 

73,080 

866  40 

287,694 

$2,611  64 

Total  copper  coinage  

Total  coinage   8,82i,669  $6,726,698  64 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  coinage  and  deposits  at  the 
Mint  and  all  its  branches,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

BTATZMENT  OF  THE  COINAGE   OF   THE   HINT   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
AND  ITS  BRANCHES,  DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OE  THE  TEAR  1868. 

Mints.                           Gold.  Silver.  Copper.  Total. 

Philadelphia   $13,434,476  $869,300  $9,992  $13,818,768 

NewOrlean.^                             970,000  8,000    978,000 

Charlotte  N.  C                           74,180      74,130 

Dahlonega,  Ga.                         112,803      .  112,808 

At  all  the  Mints   $14,691,409        $377,800        $9,992  $14,978,701 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT    OF  THE   DEPOSITS   OF   GOLD,   AT   THE   MINT  AND  BRANCHES 


Philadelphia . 


'TJ.  S.  gold.. 
Other  gold. 


KeW  Orleans. 

Charlotte  IT.  S.  gold  . . 

D^onega  U.  S.  gold  . . 

rU.  S.gold.. 

At  all  the  mints  I 


OF  THE  TEARS 

1861,  1862,  AND 

1853. 

18S1. 

i8§a. 

18$}. 

$10,732,881 

$10,765,667 

$15,836,497 

212,346 

273,603 

140,721 

$10,944,726 

$11,029,160 

$16,977,218 

$3,667,675 

$1,689,071 

$860,080 

82,237 

61,292 

24,026 

$8,749,812 

$1,690,363 

$884,056 

$46,917 

$104,622 

$68,688 

68,794 

62,698 

89,088 

$14,606,667 

$12,461,748 

$16,864,198 

294.682 

324,895 

164,746 

$14,800,249 

$12,786,648 

$17,018,989 
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We  stated  in  our  last  that  the  imports  for  the  early  part  of  April  did  not 
show  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  was  exiiibited  in  March.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  month,  however,  they  again  increased  largely,  making  the  total  for  the 
month  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Tbe 
excess  at  New  York  was  $4,531,992,  as  compared  with  April,  1852;  utd 
$4,637,163,  as  compared  with  April,  1851,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : — 


IlfPOaTS  AT  NEW  TOaK  FaOM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OP  APRH. 


18§1.  I8S2.  m. 

Entered  for  consumption   $8,546,184  $8,410,448  $11,746,904 

Entered  for  warehousing   1,288,818  782,422  2,286,4» 

Free  goods   6fi6,386  1,496,449  1,»4S,4«7 

Specie   621,666  327,400  172,917 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $10,861,648  $10,966,719  $15,498,711 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse   1,144,068  1,255,429  1,229,708 


The  amount  entered  for  warehousing  has  very  largely  increased,  from  sevefil 
causes.  The  increased  demand  for  money  made  it  an  object  to  save  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  duties,  while  for  staple  goods  there  was  a  less  active  deouDd 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1852.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  alaOfbot 
what  a  much  larger  stock  than  usual  has  been  sent  here  to  be  re-exported.  Tbe 
expenses  of  bonding  goods,  when  they  are  soon  to  be  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion, is  fully  equivalent  to  any  saving  of  interest.  We  give,  also,  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  same  items  from  January  Istto  May  1st,  which  will  show  tbe  com- 
parative increase  of  our  foreign  trade  for  this  period : — 


IIIPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FROU  FOREIGN   PORTS   FOB   THE  FIRST   FOUR  MONTHS  OF  TBI 

TEAR. 

18§1.  18§2.  m 

Entered  for  consumption                         $41,847,851  $88,821,785  $52,987,676 

Entered  for  warehousing                            6,272,414  8,933,918  5,906,277 

Free  go.)ds                                              8,683,602  5.492,792  6,864,469 

Specie                                                   1,166,666  1,067,850  577,117 

Total  entered  at  the  port                        $61,470,623  $43,816,295  $64,886,429 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse                        4,136,189  6,284,927  4,293,708 


This  makes  the  total  gain  in  imports  at  New  York,  for  four  months,  amount  to 
921,019,134  as  compared  with  1852,  and  $13,363,906  as  compared  with  1851. 
The  stock  in  warehouse  has  also  increased,  the  entries  being  larger  and  the  with- 
drawals  for  consumption  lighter,  although  the  exports  from  bond  have  also  in- 
creased. Of  the  increased  imports  about  half  have  been  in  dry  goods,  and  the 
remainder  in  general  merchandise.  This  increase  is  beginning  to  tell  heavily  in 
the  summary  of  woolen  fabrics.  The  high  price  of  domestic  wool,  with  tbe 
heavy  and  seemingly  impolitic  duty  on  foreign  wool,  has  given  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  heavy  woolens  an  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
comparison  for  the  month  wUl  be  found  of  unusual  interest: — 
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'  GOODS  AT  Wnr  YORK  FOR  APRIL. 

ESTTBRED 

FOR 

CONSUMPTION. 

18^1. 

1852. 

lo)l. 

afiictures  of  wool  . . 

.  $gi8,rv80 

$762,080 

$1,421,906 

ufactures  of  cotton  . 

698,767 

768.902 

921,810 

1,281,669 

999,803 

2,104.616 

569,899 

609,780 

cellaDeous  dry  ffoods 

259,456 

291,033 

522,568 

.  $8,727,861 

KS  425  767 

$5,580,174 

WFTHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18S1. 

1851. 

1853. 

$117,081 

$149,562 

$96,484 

£aDufactures  of  cotton .. 

140,401 

144,867 

100,071 

104,785 

155,249 

100.671 

68,138 

75.829 

16,228 

idUcellaneous  dry  goods. 

50,252 

56,554 

49,024 

$480,557 

Akqi  kai 

$362,478 

8.727,861 

8,425,767 

5,580,174 

Total  thrown  on  the  market  . . 

$4,208,418 

$5,942,652 

ENTERED 

FOR 

WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

1851. 

1852. 

$142,721 

$121,917 

$218,942 

Manufactures  of  cotton . . 

105,878 

80,984 

120,166 

185,904 

203,844 

144,318 

59,928 

48,191 

56,820 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

24,487 

45,301 

60,929 

Total  

$468,908 

$499,707 

$595,670 

8,727,861 

8,425,767 

6,580,174 

$4,196,769 

$3,925,474 

$6,175,844 

IMPORTS  OF  FOEKION 

DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY, 

FEBRUARY, 

MARCH,  AND  APRIL. 

ENTERED 

FOR 

CONSUMPTION. 

1851. 

18SS. 

ISSt. 

$4,926,776 

$4,191,564 

$7,468,666 

Manufactures  of  cotton. . 

5,118,089 

4,017,916 

6,838,482 

9,378,107 

7,63«,189 

11.894,968 

8,022,182 

2,879,782 

8,441,942 

3fiacellaneous  dry  goods 

1,618,888 

1,611,726 

2,298,22$ 

$24,064,042 

$19,889,177 

$81,442,266 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18J1. 

185S. 

m 

$397,586 

$709,026 

$416,224 

Manufactures  of  cotton .. 

769,411 

966,828 

526,69: 

471,812 

1,024,938 

692,47' 

808,842 

525,794 

10734 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

192,052 

192,619 

192,10 

$2,138,708 

$8,418,700 

$1388,2f 

24,064,042 

19,839,177 

81,442,2 

Total  thrown  on  the  market, 


$26,197,746  $28,267,877 


$88,276,r 
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ENTKRSD  FOR  WARXH0U8IN0. 

18il.         18».  18H. 

Manufactures  of  wool   $481,814  $573,699  $588,284 

Manufactures  of  cotton   671,736  496,564  641,287 

Manufactures  of  silk   74  9,6  1  9  1,323,201  719,084 

Manufactures  of  flax   263,4  79  1  61,192  111.554 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods   180,303  168,160  178,200 

Total   $2,346,961      $2,722,796  $2,138,409 

Add  entered  for  consumption   24,064,042      1  9,839,177  81,442,266 

Total  entered  at  the  port   $26,410,993    $22,661,978  $88,580,6V5 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  port  specified, 
for  the  month,  were  $2,550,370  greater  than  for  April,  1852,  and  $1,979,075 
greater  than  for  April,  1851,  thus  making  the  increase  for  four  months  $11,018,602, 
as  comp.ired  with  last  year,  and  $7,169,682,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1851. 

The  nnlional  treasury  is  now  full  to  overflowing,  the  receipts  for  duties  ha\ing 
run  considerably  ahead  of  the  official  estimates : — 

CASH  DUTIES  BECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Year.  First  three  months.  April.  Total. 

1853   $11,126,601  47  $3,848,262  14  $14,473,758  61 

1862   7,617,iB87  72  2,447.634  07  10.(»66,521  79 

1851   9,295,257  30  2,604,640  16  11,799,897  46 

The  exports  to  foreign  ports  again  show  a  large  increase  from  ne,irly  every 
port  in  the  Union.  From  New  Orleans  the  increase  has  been  considerable  in 
quantity,  but  still  greater  when  the  prices  are  compared,  the  difference  in  cotton 
alone  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  $15,000,000!  We  annex  a  comparison  of 
the  shipments  from  New  York : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOB,  THE  MONTH  OP  APRIL. 

mi         18)!.  mi 

Domestic  produce   $4,661,770  $4,244,044  $5,178,471 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)   69.904  67,7  1  9  208.708 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)   320,981  853,262  422,7M 

Specie   3,4  8  2,18  2  2  00,26  6  767,056 

Total   $8,424,837         $4,866,291  $6,577,080 

Total,  excluKive  of  specie   4,942,665  4,666,025  5,809,975 

•  The  clearances  of  specie  have  fallen  off  materially  when  compared  with  the 
same  month  of  1851,  and  this  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  imports, 

the  exports  of  produce  have  more  nearly  balanced  than  in  former  years.  We 

also  annex  a  comparison  from  January  1st : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO    FOREIGN    PORTS  FOR  THE  FIRST    FOUR  MONTHS  OF  TBI 

YEAR. 

1851.  18§!.  18«. 

Domestic  produce   $14,276,498  $14,829,528  $16,199,107 

Foreign  merobandise  (free)   201.539  288,901  844.211 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)   1,856.437  1,391,008  1,159.807 

Specie   8,125,013  7,232,761  8,288,2M 

Total  exports   $23,958,487        $23,242,198  $20,930,858 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie   \b,mA14.         16,009,437  17,702,625 
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As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  present  a  comparative  summary  of  the  clearances 
of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  included  in  the  above : — 

KXPORTS  FEOM  NEW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOME&TIO    PRODUCE,   FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  MAY  21  ST. 


Ashes — pota.. . .  .bbls. 

pearls  

Beeswax  lbs. 

Wheat  flour  . .  bbls. 
Rye  flour 


1852. 

4,671 
208 
107,680 

857,003 
6,922 


Com  meal   19,734 

627,467 


Wheat  bush. 

Rye   219.809 

2,630 
847 


185J. 
703 
453 
97,606 

628,876 
1,157 
19,095 
949,025 

28,626 


1851. 
148,340 
196,887 
249,019 
10.696 
8,687 


Naval  stores. . .  .bbls.  160,228 

Oils,  whale  galls.  28,490 

sperm   196,075 

lard   17,626 

linseed   6,865 

Provisions — 

Pork  bbls.  14,814 

Beef   20,734 

Cut  meats  lbs. 

Butter   224,994  656.784 

Cheese   841,622  1,880,687 

Lard   1,024,640  3,106,767 

Rice  trcs.  18,768  6,859 

Tallow  lbs.  269,637  667,446 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  9,822  9,298 
Do,  manufacturedlbs.  1,486,199  2,851,982 

Whalebone   183,281  1,100,971 


90,064 
26,906 
999,100  2,806.660 


Oats. 
Barley. 

Com   885,219  609,645 

Candles,  mold . .  boxes  2 1 ,4  6 1  2 8,4 1 7 

sperm   1,137  2.253  j 

Coal  tons  13,569  13.982  | 

Cotton  bales  220,611  109,847 

Hay   4,119  1,606' 

Hops.   438  100 1 

This  shows  an  increased  export  of  nearly  all  articles  of  domestic  produce. 
Cotton  has  gone  forward  more  freely  from  other  ports.  The  increased  pros- 
perity among  the  laboring  classes  of  England  has  not  been  manifested  precisely 
as  expected  in  an  increased  consumption  of  breadstufls.  It  has  been  shown 
chiefly  in  a  greater  demand  for  meat  and  other  articles  of  provisions  formerly 
but  little  reckoned  among  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  establishments.  It 
is  true  that  this  will  tell  in  the  end  upon  every  article  of  produce,  but  the  im- 
mediate result  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject.  No  great  demand  for  American  cereals  is  now  looked 
for,  unless  the  weather  for  the  next  few  months  should  be  unftivorable  for  Eng- 
lish harvests. 
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OF  INGOTS  OF  GOLD  ISSUED  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

We^  give  below  a  statement  from  R.  Patterson,  Esq.,  relating  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  labeling  bars  of  fine  gold  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philaoklpbu,  April  16, 1853. 

The  bars  of  fine  gold  issued  by  the  mint  are  required  by  law  to  contain  a  designation 
of  the  weight  and  fineness,  and  these  accordingly  are  stamped  upon  them.  The  label, 
which  is  al80  glued  to  the  bar,  is  not  of  any  legal  value,  but  it  is  a  mere  memorandum 
of  information,  which  it  is  supposed  an  owner  might  wish  to  have,  namely,  as  the  con- 
tents of  the  bar  in  value,  and  as  to  the  net  amount  which  would  be  paid  if  the  bars 
were  afterward  returned  to  the  mint.  The  label  accordingly  states — First,  the  gross 
value,  or  the  amount  in  dollars,  which  can  be  made  from  the  bar,  at  which  value  it  is 
paid  out  to  the  owner.  Secondly,  a  statement  is  made  of  the  deduction  of  one-half  per 
cent,  which  will  be  levied  with  the  expense  of  coining,  in  case  the  bar  is  returned  to 
the  mint  for  that  purpose.  Third,  the  net  amount  which  can  consequently  be  realized 
io  coin  at  the  mint 
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The  last  amount  consiitutea  the  cash  value,  below  which  the  bare  should  never  be 
sold,  as  thej  can  always  be  realized  at  that  rate  at  the  mint,  and  hereafter  at  the  New 
York  Assay  Office.  For  purposes  of  export,  for  sale  to  manufacturere,  and  other  com- 
mercial purposes,  they  should  hare  a  still  higher  value,  varying  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  demand. 

R.  PATTERSON. 

The  bars  are  of  different  sizes,  and  the  labels,  stamps,  <fec.,  are  pasted  and  impretied 
upon  the  solid  metal.   The  label  upon  the  larger  reads  thus  : — 

MEMORAICDUM  OF  GOLD  BARING.  I. 

Ozs:  214-81 ;  A:  989^— Fine    $4,888  66 

Less  charges  for  coinage   21  92 

Value  in  coins  at  the  mint   $4,861  '74 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  16th  April,  1858. 

(Signed,)  R.  D.  Dunning,  for  Treasurer. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  ingot  the  foil  is  stamped  with — ^"  U.  S.  Mint.  1858. 
Philadelphia.   No.  I.   Fine  989^.   Ozs.  214.81. 
The  smaller  bar  is  labeled : — 

MEMOaANDUM  OF  GOLD  BAR — NO.  II. 

Ozs:  57-62 ;  A:  990— Fine   $1,177  15 

Less  charges  for  coinage   5  88 

Value  in  coins  at  the  mint   $1,171  27 

U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  16th  April,  1858. 

(Signed,)  R.  D.  Dunning,  for  Treasurer. 

The  reverse  side  is  stamped  with — U.  S.  Mint.  1858.  Philadelphia.  No.  11. 
Fine  990.   Ozs.  57.52." 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  Banks  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  26th  of  Febrouy, 
1853,  is  derived  from  the  official  Report  of  A.  Lcgend&e,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Louisiana : — 


MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS. 

CMh  LiabiUties.  Cwh  AsseU 


Specie  Paying. 

Circulation. 

TotaL 

Specie. 

TotaL 

11,937.204 

$7,840,950  $2,611,178 

$9,700,024 

2,457,767 

5,948,546 

1,923,023 

7,65S,8« 

2,149,415 

7,766,525 

2,916.088 

8,507,88* 

Meclianics'  and  Traders*  .... 

949,880 

8,400,514 

1,468.620 

4,709,617 

25,520 

224,198 

278,374 

846^74 

Non*flpecle  Paying. 

5,988 

12,452 

70,868 

74,095 

8,318 

10,860 

4,009 

4,009 

$7,584,092 

$24,708,545  $9,256,645 

$80,985,787 

TOTAL 

MOVEMENT  AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Liabilities, 

Specie  Paying. 

exclusive  of  capital. 

Aanls. 

48         $12,842,980  10 

22          10.297.251  44 

21 

9,967,708  40 

Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  . 

55 

6,610.915  81 

75 

1,S61,581  80 

Non-specie  Paying. 

18 

5,826,878  18 

1,508.981 

10 

1,214,388  80 

$82,486,986  44 


$46^21.149  28 
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TAXABLE  PROPERTY  OF  OHIO,  AND  ITS  INCREASE. 

Although  the  yaluations  of  property  made  by  the  State  assessors  are  never  cor- 
rect in  regard  to  the  market  yalue  of  property,  yet,  as  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record 
correctly  remarks,  so  long  as  the  law  regulating  taxation  and  the  mode  of  assessing 
remains  the  same,  the  State  assessments  afford  a  standard  of  comparative  valuet  In 
the  year  1846,  the  mode  of  assessment  in  this  State  was  radically  changed.  Before 
that  the  assessments  were  really  fictitious,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  the  value 
of  property.  Since  that,  all  property  is  required  to  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value. 
The  interpretation  'given  to  •*  cash  value  " — that  of  the  cash  price  at  a  forced  public 
sale — still  leaves  the  valuation  of  property  much  under  the  mark,  probably  full  30 
per  cent  The  mode,  however,  has  remained  the  same  since  1846,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod affords  a  very  correct  standard  of  comparative  values.  The  following  are  the 
agg^gate  assessed  valuations  of  property  in  Ohio  since  1845  : — 


1846.  $404,896,004 

1847.  410,768,160 


1848.  $421,067,991 

1849.  480,839,386 


1850.  $439,876,840 

1851.  462,148,620 


1852.  $507,581,911 


It  thus  appears  that  the  value  of  property  in  Ohio  has  increased  25  per  cent  in 
seven  years,  or  just  about  3|  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  it  also  appears  that  it  has  in- 
creased sixty-eight  millions,  or  15  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  rate  of  increase  in  value 
according  to  this,  is  also  double  wh.it  it  was  prior  to  the  last  two  years.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  corresponds  with  the  actual  condition  of  things.  The  amount,  for 
example,  of  surplus  products,  shipped  from  this  State  in  1851-52,  was  about  double 
in  value  what  it  had  been  the  previous  years.  If  an  accurate  comparison  were  made 
between  the  exports  of  the  State  and  the  increased  value  of  property,  it  would  be 
found  that  one  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  other.  In  Ohio — which  affords  a 
vast  surplus  of  agricultural  produce — almost  the  entire  amount  of  exports  is  clear 
profit,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  money  of  investment  Thus  in  the  year  1852,  the  sur- 
plus of  Ohio  was  exported  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  forty  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
that  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property.  But,  that  we 
iDAj  understand  the  value  of  different  species  of  property,  we  give  below  a  table  of 
the  classified  value  for  1852:— 


24,413,620  acres  of  land. . 

Town  lots,  value  

Moneys  and  credits  

Merchants'  stock  

Manufacturers'  stock  

Stocks,  bonds,  etc   

Private  banks,  etc  

Non-enumerated  articles. . 

402,695  horses  

2,992  mules  

1,136,700  cattle  

1,299,746  hogs  


$273,378,778 
81,568,374 
41,878,524 
18,152,774 
5,556,193 
7,754.630 
1.248,751 
14,875,634 
16,863,796 
125,925 
10,097,858 
3,090,883 


8,050,796  sheep  

48,284  pleasure  carriages. 

32,415  watches  

2,731  pianos.  

Banks   

Railroads  

Plank  roads  

Turnpike  roads  

Bridge  companies  

Telegraph  companies  

Insurance  companies  

Other  companies  


$8,581,385 
2.494,068 
676,982 
405,788 
22,121,629 
8,945,571 
802,989 
474,241 
142,817 
55,164 
544.276 
199,985 


The  banks,  bridge,  turnpikes,  and  other  companies  enumerated,  have  not  their  stocki 
but  the  propertv  by  law  liable  to  taxation,  enumerated.  The  eight  millions  set 
down  to  railroad  companies  is  not  the  amount  of  their  stock,  but  the  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation,  which  they  own  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  above  valua- 
tion, about  one  htindred  and  fifty-two  millions  is  personal  property,  that  is,  movable. 
Of  this,  about  thirty-four  millions  is  in  live  stock ;  three-and-a-half  millions  in  carriar 
ges,  watches,  and  pianos ;  about  sixty  millions  in  mercantile  business ;  and  about  forty 
millions  in  various  kinds  of  stocks. 

The  average  value  of  land  in  Ohio,  is  set  down  at  $11  per  acre ;  the  minimum  be'* 
log  the  county  of  Van  Wert  at  $1  80  per  acre;  and  the  maximum,  the  county  of 
Hamilton  at  $47.  The  highest  valuation  of  purely  agricultural  lands,  uninfluenced 
by  towns,  is  in  the  county  of  Warren,  where  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  is  $34 
per  acre,  that  is  for  the  whole  county.  The  average  value  of  an  arable,  cultivated 
iBurm  in  Warren  county  is  actually  about  double  that,  or  near  $50  per  acre. 

Supposing  two  crops  out  of  three  in  Ohio  to  yield  the  present  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  there  will  be  added  to  the  actual  value  of  the  State  an  average  of  thirty 
millions  per  annum ;  so  that  in  1860,  the  assessed  value  of  the  State,  on  the  present 
plan  of  estimation,  will  be  over  seven  hundred  millions,  and  the  real  value  not  less 
than  a  thousand  millions. 
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The  yaluation  of  the  county  of  Hamilton,  most  of  whose  value  is  in  the  dtj  of 

CincinDati,  has  been  as  follows  — 

1848   $62,921,942  I  1860   fSe.elO.eSl  |  1862   |68,845^ 

1849   63,887,166  |  1861   67,666,888  \ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  this  county  is  25  per  cent  in  two  jean, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  really  has  increased  in  that  proportion.  At  the  preseot  nte 
of  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  the  assessment  of  its  property  will  continoe  to 
increase  in  the  same  manner. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Banks  of  New  Orleans,  has  furnished  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of 
that  city  with  the  following  general  statement  of  the  several  Banks  in  that  city 
mechanics'  and  traders'  bank. 

The  profits  of  this  bank  from  its  commencment  in  1888,  to  February  16th,  1863, 
have  been,  according  to  the  statements  furnished,  $2,077,698  68. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  consists  of  83,797  shares,  ($1,689,860)  held  as  fol- 
lows:—18,767  shares  ($688,360)  by  residents;  20,030  shares  ($1,001,600)  by  doq- 
residents. 

The  liabilities  of  directors  are  stated  thus  : — 

Payers.  Indorsers.  Total. 

Of  the  du-ectorsof  this  bank   $99,788  27       $88,426  08     $138,208  S5 

Of  the  city  banks  to  this  bank   204,677  06       108.711  86       808,338  91 


$804,460  83     $137,136  93  $441,597  S6 

CANAL  AND  BANKING  COMFANT. 

Dividends.. .  *   $2,882,207  50 

Profit  and  loss  account,  as  per  general  statement   800,665  86 

New  profit  and  loss  account   253,803  54 

Total   $3,936,677  60 

The  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  $3,164,000,  is  held  as  follows : — 
16,741  shares  ($1,671,100)  by  non-residents;  14,899  shares  ($1,489,900)  by  r«- 
idents. 

The  liabilities  of  bank  directors  to  this  bank  are  stated  thus : — 

Payers.            Indorsera.  TotaL 

Directors  of  this  bank                          $184,966  08     $182,346  72  $367,311  75 

Of  other  banks  to  this  bank                    266,087  78       147,404  01  4C3.491  70 


Total   $441,062  81     $329,760  73     $770,603  45 

THE  BANK  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  bank  is  nominally  $3,992,600.  but  of  this  $1,200,600  is 
owned  by  the  bank  itself,  so  that  the  real  capital  is  $2,791,000,  which  is  held  as  H- 
lows : — 

16,119  shares  ($1,511,900)  by  non-residente ;  12,804  shares  ($1,280,400)  by  resi- 
dents; 12,000  shares  ($1,200,000  by  the  bank. 

#  The  profits  upon  its  nominal  capital  amount,  during  its  existence  of  28  years^  to 
$8,729,858  81,  besides  having  purchased  in  $1,200,000  of  its  own  stock,  which  swelk 
the  profits  to  $9,929,858  81,  being  about  250  per  cent,  and  sparing  from  its  capital 
the  means  of  erecting  their  banking  buildings.  The  regular  and  extra  dividends  lor 
the  last  six  months  have  amounted  to  16  per  cent 
The  liabilities  of  the  directors  of  this  bank  are  stated  thus : — 

Payers.  IndoraerB.  ToUL 

Directors  of  this  bank   $91,012  89      $47,797  62     $138,810  61 

Of  other  banks  to  this.   804,470  84       864,886  76       669,857  10 


TotaL   $396,483  23     $402,684  88     $798,167  61 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  BANK. 

No  statement  is  given  by  the  committees  of  the  amount  of  profits  made  by  this 
bank,  nor  of  the  distribution  of  the  capital  stock  ($1,987,960)  among  residents  and 
non-residents. 

The  liabilities  of  directors  at  the  bank  and  its  branches,  are  thus  stated : — 

Payers,        Indoreera.  Total. 

Parent  bank— its  own  directors   $281,984     $108;709  $340,693 

Of  Second  MunicipaUty  Branch.   84,961       148.999  228.960 

Of  other  banks.   96,267  2,620  98,787 

Total   $418,202     $266,228  $668,480 

$167,000  of  the  amount  due  as  payers,  is  on  the  pledge  of  stock. 

LIABILITIES  OF  DIEECTOBS  OF  SECOND   MUNICIPALITY  BRANCH  LOUISIANA  STATE  BANK. 

Payers.         Indoriert.  Total. 

Its  own  directors   $282,039        $9,060  $281,089 

Of  parent  bank   29,016        70,804  99,820 

Of  other  banks.   10,439    10,489 


$261,494      $79,864  $341,848 

Branch  at  Baton  Rouge                                   12,865    12,866 

Aggregate  of  liabilities  of  bank  directors  to  this  bank  and  its  branches 

as  payers.   $687,651 

Indorsers   885,082 


Total  amount   $1,022,688 

citizens'  bank. 

This  bank  has  no  circulation  or  deposits,  and  no  liabilities  except  for  the  State  bonds 
and  bank  bonds  held  abroad.  An  examination  of  its  assets  induces  the  belief  that 
the  security  is  ample  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  The  bank  has  considerable  as- 
sets, and  is  collecting  from  the  stockholders  the  contributions  authorized  under  the 
act  of  1847.  These  will,  for  a  number  of  years,  produce  a  considerable  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts over  payments.  The  State  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committees,  well  protec- 
ted against  loss  for  her  liabilities  for  this  bank,  if  her  interests  are  prudently  guarded 
hereafter. 

the  consolidated  association. 

This  bank  has  no  circulation  or  movement.  The  State's  interest  lies  in  superintend- 
ing the  liquidation  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  loss,  on  account  of  bonds  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  bank.  The  winding  up  of  this  bank  will  show  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
stockholders.  The  apparent  deficiency  is  now  about  $800,000,  which  will  doubtless 
be  considerably  increased  on  the  closing  of  unsettled  accounts ;  but  the  mortjgages 
which  the  bank  holds,  and  its  good  assets,  afiford  in  the  present  state  of  its  affairs  an 
apparently  abundant  security  against  loss  to  the  State  on  account  of  the  bank. 

THE   UNION  bank. 

This  bank  is  also  in  liquidation,  and  has  nearly  closed  its  affairs.  Its  liabilities  are 
merely  nominal,  and  It  has  collected  and  divided  amongst  its  shareholders  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  capital.  In  the  division  of  its  surplus  profits,  the  State,  as  stockholder 
to  the  amount  of  one-sixth,  has  received  in  two  dividends  the  following  sums: — first 
dividend,  June  1,  1862,  $207,170;  second  dividend ,  January  1st  1868,  $187,896.  Af- 
ter certain  deductions  from  the  last  dividend,  the  balance,  amounting  to  $106,629  67, 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  State  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  where  it  has  been 
subject  to  draft  since  the  1st  of  January  last.  The  State  has  still  an  interest  of  one- 
sixth  in  the  profits  of  the  bank  which  are  yet  undivided.  1  he  bank,  since  March,  1862, 
has  made  a  dividend  of  fifteen  dollars  a  share  on  which  the  State  has  received$  187,896. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  amount  undivided  of  unascertained  value.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  institution,  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  State  should  retain  its  prospective  interest,  and  the  bank  should  be  permitted 
to  proceed  in  its  regular  course  of  liquidation,  the  State  receiving  her  rateable  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  as  they  may  be  realized. 
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RECEIPTS  A5D  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
We  give  below  an  official  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ezpenditores  of  the  United 
States  for  three  months,  from  January  1st  to  March  Slst,  1853,  (exdusiye  of  tnist 
funds.) 

Trbascrt  Dbpartmbnt,  RxoiaTBR's  OrncB,  ICay  C,  1653. 


BEOEIPTS. 

From  Customs   $16,208,498  72 

«     Lands   422,030  78 

"     Miscellaneous  sources   170,105  60 

*L    Loan  of  1847  (Treasury  Notes  Funded)   2,450  00 


$16,803,085  00 

XXPENDrrUBES. 

Civil,  Miscellaneous,  and  Foreign  Intercourse   $4,187,510  45 

Pensions   $641,804  43 

Indian  Department   346,602  23 

  M7,»06  M 

Army  Proper,  Ac.   1,974,242  98 

Fortifications,  Ac   199,848  83 

  2,174,091  76 

Navy   2,671,176  47 

Interest,  Ac,  on  the  Public  Debt   16.195  84 

Keimbursement  of  Treasury  Notes   2,500  00 

Redemption  of  Stock,  loan  of  1842    80.895  60 

"             "        •*       1848    98.600  00 

«            «        "       1847    174,800  00 

"             ♦*        ««       1848    47,400  00 

Premium  on  Redemption  of  Stock,  loan  of  1842   4,246  09 

•*                «                u        «       1343   860  8S 

"                «                **        "       1847   20,678  99 

•*                "                tt        tt       1848    22,684  M 


$10,888,882  01 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  DUST  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  amount  of  gold  dust  manifested  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  San  Fraodsco 
during  the  year  1851,  according  to  a  table  compiled  with  great  care  by  MesBrai  Adamf 
A  Co.,  was  $84,492,684  12 ;  the  amount  shipped  in  1852  was  $45,801^21  68— sbov- 
an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  $11,808,687  61.  The  shipments  in  each  month  of  the 
two  years  were  as  follow : — 

IncnMMiB 

18§I.  18S!.  m. 

January   $2,806,848  00  $2,916,770  00  $108,922  00 

February   2,278,928  00  1,791,120  00   Dear.  487,808  00 

March   2.064,999  2  0  2,191.704  20  1  86.705  00 

April   1,187,642  86    .     8,497,298  00  2.809.650  15 

May   1,997,261  76  6,472,586  00  8,476,828  25 

June   2,616.288  92  8,675,266  00  1,068,982  08 

July   8,066,286  26  4,180,967  43  1,124,682  17 

August   8,186.492  41  8,619.929  00  434,486  69 

September   8,686,266  00  4,108,680  00  678.874  09 

October   8,966,969  78  6,117,886  00  1,161.416  27 

Novembef   4,484,682  00  6,274,499  00  789.917  00 

December   8,488,086  00  4,066,172  00  628.087  06 

Total..   $34,492,684  12      $46,801,321  63       $11,308,687  61 


The  following  were  the  destinations  of  the  ahipmenta  for  the  two  jeara. — 
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For  New  York  

**  New  Orleans  

**  London  

"  Panama  

**  San  Juan  , 

"  Valparaiso  and  Talcuhano, 

•*  Chinese  Ports  

"  Other  Ports  , 


18S1. 
$80,062,498  49 


403,294  11 
8,892,760  88 
161,204  64 


18i!. 

189,007,867  00 
470,788  00 
6,020,027  00 


460,282  00 
2,654  00 
20,000  00 


46,000  00 
43,626  00 
97,907  48 
116,611  20 


$34,492,684  12 


$45,801,321  68 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  amount  shipped  direct  to  New  York,  in 
1862,  was  $9,044,868  61  greater  than  in  1861,  and  to  London,  $2,627,267  greater. 
The  shipments  to  these  two  ports  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  gold  dust  for 
both  years. 

OF  BANK  NOTES  ISSUED  OUT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  act  regulating  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  issued  without  the  State 
was  passed  April  13th,  1863,  and  is  now  in  force  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  AMKND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  *'AN  ACT  OONCERNING  FOBEION  BANK  NOTES." 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  concerning  Foreign  Bank  Notes," 
passed  May  7,  1839,  is  herebjr  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  It  shall  not  be  law- 
nil  for  any  incorporated  banking  institution  within  the  State,  or  any  association,  or  any 
individual  or  individuals,  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by ^  virtue  of 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking,**  directly  or  indirectly 
on  anj  pretence  whatever,  to  procure  or  receive,  or  to  oflfer  to  receive,  from  any  cor- 
poration, association,  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  any  bank  bill  or  no*€,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,  in  the  similitude  of  a  bank  note,  issued  or  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  situated  or  residing  without  this 
State,  at  a  greater  rate  of  discount  than  is  or  shall  be  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  this  State  at  their  agencies;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  any  banking  institution,  association,  individual  or  lodividuaU  in  the  first 
part  of  this  section  mentioned,  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate  as  money,  or  in  any  way 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist,  in  the  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  as  money, 
within  this  State,  of  any  such  bank  bill,  note,  or  omer  evidence  of  debt,  issued  or  pur- 
porting to  have  been  issued,  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual,  situate  or 
residing  without  this  State,  or  to  procure  or  receive  in  any  manner  whatever,  any  such 
bank  bill,  note,  or  evidence  of  debt,  with  intent  to  issue,  utter,  or  circulate,  or  with  in- 
tent to  aid  or  assist  in  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  the  same  as  money,  within  this 
State ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  bank  or 
banking  institution  receiving  and  paying  out  such  foreign  bank  bills  as  they  shall  re- 
ceive at  par  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  business ;  and  nothing  in  this  section  con- 
tained shall  prohibit  the  said  banking  institutions,  associations,  and  individual  bankers 
in  the  first  part  of  this  section  mentioned,  nor  shall  they  be  prohibited  from  receivinjg 
foreign  notes  from  their  dealers  and  customers  in  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  their 
business,  at  a  rate  of  discount  not  exceeding  that  which  is,  or  shall  be  at  the  time, 
fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks  of  this  State,  at  their  agencies, 
or  from  obtaining  from  the  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals  by  which  or  by 
whom  such  foreign  notes  were  made,  the  payment  or  redemption  thereof 

Seo.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  within  this  State  to  issue,  utter,  or  cir- 
culate as  money,  or  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  issuing, 
uttering,  or  circulating  as  money,  within  this  State,  of  any  bank  bill,  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  in  the  similitude  of  a  bank  bill  or  note,  issued  or  purporting  to  have 
been  issued  by  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  situated  or  residing  without 
this  State,  which  shall  have  been  received  by  such  person  at  a  greater  rate  of  discount 
than  is  or  shall  be  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  banks 
of  this  State,  at  their  agencies,  or  to  procure  or  receive,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or 
to  offer  to  receive  any  such  bank  bill,  note,  or  evidence  of  debt,  at  a  peater  rate^  of 
discount  than  is,  or  for  the  time  shall  be,  fixed  by  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
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of  the  banks  of  this  State  at  their  agencies,  with  intent  to  is^ue,  utter,  or  drculate,  or 
"with  intent  to  aid  or  assist  in  issuing,  uttering,  or  circulating  the  same  as  money.  viUi- 
in  this  State;  but  nothing  in  this  section 'contained  shall  prohibit  any  person  not  an- 
thorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  within  this  State,  nor  shall  any  such  per- 
son be  prohibited  from  receiving  foreign  notes  in  the  regular  and  usual  cour?«  of 
business,  or  from  obtaining  from  the  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals,  by  which 
or  by  whom  such  foreign  notes  were  made  the  payment  or  redemption  thereof. 

Skc.  8.  The  penalties  provided  in  section  fdur  of  the  act  hereby  amended  shall  apply 
to  any  violation  of  this  act 

Seo.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


SPECIE  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 
We  are  indebted  to  T.  P.  Kkttell,  Esq.,  of  the  Economnt^  for  the  subjoined  statt- 
ment  of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  in  France  for  a  series  of  years,  em- 
bracing the  year  of  revolution  down  to  the  close  of  1861,  distinguishing  coin  from 
ingots  of  both  mutala.   The  importation  was  as  follows : — 

IMPORT  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  INTO  FRANCE. 

GOLD.  SILVKR. 

Ingots.  Coin.       Total  Gold— Fr.  Ingots.  Coin.      Tot,  SUtct— Pr. 

184  6    4,180,83  0  8,879.876     8,060,206  25,940,66  2  81,5  7  0,679    1  07,511,241 

1847  6,909,820  16,347,397    21,257,217  48,899,810  90.103,256  1:^9,003,164 

1848  4,441.611  37,666,161    41.997,762  89,383,521  193,620.584  233,004,108 

1849  4,718,100  7,442,700    1  2,160,800  62.529.440  230,354,42  0  292,883,860 

1850  29,812,200    31,284,900    61,097,100       24,637,020    130.613,640  144.260,660 

1851  22,414,800    93,610,800  116,024,600       20,653,160    158,645,280  179,298,440 

The  following  gives  the  export  for  corresponding  periods : — 

GOLD.  SILVBR. 

Xntrots.  Coin.        Total  Gold.  Ingots.  Coin.  Total  Klrer. 

1846  11,652,686     6.005,200    13,657,886       18,631,880     46,466,101  60.097.981 

1847  8,403,429    25,314,900    33,718,829       16,618,040     68,128,298  84,746,338 

1848  2,784,210^    8,175,926     6,960,136  976,000      18,693,230  19.668,230 

1849  417,900     6,230,500     6,648,400        2,609,800     44,238,160  46,847,960 

1860  81,628,000    12,563,200    44,176,200       10,717,880     72,192,4r0  87,910,800 

1861  14,649,100    16,886,800    81,484,900       33,007,440     68,016,100  101,023.540 

The  effect  of  the  revolution  is  here  very  marked.  Specie,  both  gold  and  silver, 
rushed  toward  France  from  all  quarters,  in  exchange  for  the' commodities  which  her 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  eager  to  sell  for  money  almost  on  any  terms.  Over 
$50,000,000  were  imported  in  1848,  while  the  exports  fell  off  to  a  nominal  sum.  As 
confidence  revived,  the  importation  of  silver  diminished,  and  the  export  increased  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  panic  in  gold  which  the  Califomian  discoveries  had  generated 
in  Europe.  The  change  in  the  Dutch  currency  from  gold  to  silver,  by  law  of  1850, 
sent  gold  into  France  in  exchange  for  silver,  and  the  gold  so  received  was  mostly 
coined  The  coinage  of  gold  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  in  correspond- 
ing years,  was  reduced  to  United  States  currency,  as  follows : — 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

France.  Great  BriUln.  United  Stales.' 

1846                                $391,203  '  $4,334,697  $4,034,117 

1847                                1,444,897  6.168.440  20,221.885 

1848                               7,443.320  11,867.776  8,775,513 

1849                                5.033,042  10,661,108  9.007,761 

1860                              16,978,669  7,183,686  31,981,789 

1851                              46,239,269  21,297,987  62,614,492 

1862   42,306,786  52;846,187 

The  French  coinage  for  1862  has  not  yet  been  officially  announced,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  large.  The  quantities  of  recoinage  in  all  the  countries  are  very  great  The 
simultaneous  operation  of  the  three  countries  shows  immense  accessions  to  the  world*! 
gold  coin. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  INDIANA. 

BTATENBNT  SHOWING   THE   NAMES,   LOCATION,  CAPITAL,  CIRCULATION,  DESCRIPTION,  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  STOCKS  OF  THE  FREE  BANKS  OF  INDIANA,  ON  THE  30tH  OF  APRIL,  1853. 

Amonnt 

Names  of  Banks.                   Location.  Capital.  Circulation.  of  Stocks 

1  Bank  of  Connersville  Connersville . .  $600,000  $500,000  $500,000 

2  State  Stock  Bank  of  Indiana.  .Peru   200,000  128.000  130,301 

8  Goveroment  Stock  Bank  Lafayette   300.000  60,000  50,000 

4  Merchants'  Bink  Lafayette   50,000  28,000  31,000 

5  Prairie  City  Bank  Terre  Haute..  200,0U0  139,490  139,600 

6  Southern  Bank  of  Indiana  Terre  Haute. .  200,000  83,000  85,000 

T  Wabash  Valley  Bank  Logansport. . .  200,000  62,000  62,000 

8  State  Stock  Bank  Logansport...  500,000  207,000  207,000 

9  Gramercy  Bank  Lafayette....  100,000  83,694  34,000 

10  Indiana  Stock  Bank  Laporte   50,000  50.000  50,156 

11  Plymouth  Bank  PI}  mouth   50,000  50,000  50,000 

12  Droverfi'  Bans  Rome   50,000  50.000  •  50,000 

15  Public  Stock  Bank  Newport   100,000  84,000  84,000 

14  Bank  of  North  America  Newport   50,000  25,000  25,000 

16  State  Stock  Security  Bank  . .  .Newport   50,000  4,998  5,000 

$2,600,000    $1,490,128  $1,502,967 

Description  of  Stocks.  Amount . 

1  Indiana  6  per  cts.  $499,805  ;  Ind.  2|  per  cte.  $390.00  a  60c.  equal  $196,00.  $500,000 

2  Indiana  5  per  eta.  $108,300 ;  Ind.  2i  per  cts.  $54,022  a  50c  equal  $27,001 .  180,301 

8  Indiana  5  per  cents   50,000 

4  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $5,000;  California  7  per  cents,  26,000   81,000 

6  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $133,500;  Tennessee  6  per  cents   139,600 

6  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $4,000 ;  Virginia  6  per  cents,  $60,000 ;  Michigan  6 

per  cents,  $31,000   85.000 

7  Louisiana  6  per  cents   62,000 

8  Indiana  5  per  cents,  $200,000;  Michigan  6  per  cents,  $7,000   207,000 

9  Indiana  5  per  cents   34,000 

10  Indiana  6  per  cents,  24,000 ;  Michigan  6  per  cents,  26,156   50,166 

11  Indiana  5  per  cents   50,000 

12  Indiana  5  per  cents   50,000 

18  Indiana  5  per  cents   84,000 

14  Indiana  5  per  cents   25,000 

16  Indiana  5  per  cents   5,000 

$1,502,957 


PURCHASE  OF  SILVER  COIN  AND  BULLION  AT  THE  MINT. 

Under  date  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  March  31,  1851,"  the  Treasurer  of 
the  mint  issued  the  following  notice : — 

By  virtue  of  the  3d  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  21,  1863,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Directors,  gives  notice  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  purchase  silver  coin  and  bullion,  delivered  at  the  mint,  on  the  following 
terms,  viz: — 

For  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Brazil,  (re-stamped,)  and  Spain,  for  francs, 
for  silver  corns  of  the  United  States  other  than  the  three  cents,  the  price  will  be  $1  21 
an  ounce,  gross. 

For  thaiers  of  Sweden  and  the  Northern  States  of  Germany,  $1  01  an  ounce. 

For  silver  in  b  irs,  $1  21  for  each  ounce  at  standard  fineness,  (9-10th6,)  as  determined 
on  assay  at  the  mint. 

The  payment  will  be  made  in  gold  coins,  or  in  silver  coins  of  new  emission,  at  the 
option  of  the  seller.  Parties  furnishing  silver  to  the  mint,  according  to  the  terins  of 
this  notice,  will  receive  a  preference  in  exchange  for  the  new  coin,  according  to  the 
order  of  priority  to  their  sales  to  the  mint. 

It  is  expected  that  an  emission  of  new  coinage  will  be  made  by  the  middle  of  ApriL 

The  prices  herein  fixed  will  continue  until  further  notice. 
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OF  THE  PU6UCATI0N  OF  BANK  RETURNS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  act,  requiring  the  publication  of  Bank  returns  tm  the  moniing  of 
every  Tuesday  in  each  week,  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  Btatementa  now  required  hj 
a  law  of  New  York  State,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and,  &i 
wiU  be  seen,  takes  effect  in  August,  1858 : — 

AN  ACT  RELATING   TO   INCORPORATED   BANKS,   BANKING  ASSOCIATIONS,   A3CD  INDIVISCJAL 
BANKS,  LOCATED  AND  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NKW  YORK. 

Section  I.  In  addition  to  the  quarterly  statements  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  by  Incorporated  Banks,  Bankuig 
Associations,  and  Individual  Bankers  in  this  State,  every  incorporated  bank,  banking 
association,  or  individual  banker,  located  and  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
shall  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  on  the  morning  of  every  Tuesday,  in  a  newi' 
paper  printed  in  said  city,  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent,  a  statement  voda 
the  oath  of  the  President  and  Cashier,  showing  the  true  condition  of  the  bank,  banking 
association,  or  individual  banker,  making  such  statement  on  the  morning  of  each  day  i 
the  week  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  statement  in  respect  to  the  following  itemi 
and  particulars,  to  wit:  Averagemeut  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie,  deposits,  sod 
circulation. 

Sec.  2.  Such  statement  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  bank,  banking  u- 
Bociation,  or  individual  banker  making  the  same,  and  if  any  bank,  banking  assodatioo, 
or  individual  banker,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  statement  required  in  the  fint 
section  of  this  act,  fur  two  successive  Tuesdays,  it  shall  forfeit  its  charter,  (if  an  incor- 
porated bank,)  and  its  privileges  as  a  banking  association  or  individual  banker;  sod 
every  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  bank  may  be  proceeded  againft, 
and  its  afTairs  closed,  in  any  manner  now  required  by  law,  in  case  of  an  insolvent  bank 
or  banking  association.  The  terms  banking  association  **  and  individual  banks,"  m 
used  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only  to  such  banking  asaociationa  and  indi- 
vidual banks  as  are  or  may  be  organized  under  the  act  of  April  18,  1888,  and  the  sev- 
eral acts  amendatory  thereto. 

Ssa  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  August  first,  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  fiity- 
three. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  TORI. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  authorizing"  the  following  com- 
panies, to  wit:  the  Albany  and  Schenectady,  Schenectady  ana  IVoy,  Utica  and 
Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica,  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  the  Buffi&lo  and  Lockport, 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  direct,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  Lock- 
port  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad  Companies,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  at  any  time 
to  consolidate  such  companies  into  a  single  corporation. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  these  companies  was  held  at  Syracuse,  and  a  plan 
for  consolidation  unanimously  adopted.  It  provides  that  the  stock  of  the  consolidated 
company  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  stock  of  the  several  companies,  wbidi 
now  amounts  to  $22,000,000.  For  the  premiums  that  these  stocks  now  command  in 
the  market,  the  holders  are  to  receive  the  six  per  cent  bonds  of  the  new  company, 
having  thirty  or  forty  years  to  run.  The  following  is  the  agreed  value  of  the  stocks  of 
the  several  roads,  with  the  cost : — 

Cost,  adding  premiom. 

Albany  and  Schenectady   117        f 1,892,000 

Utica  and  Schenecfady   166  9,868.000 

Mohawk  Valley   166  7,682,000 

Syracuse  and  Utica   160  4,761,000 

Rochester  and  Syracuse   ISO)  oi^ienAA 

Buffiilo  and  Rochester     140  f  8»I45,000 

Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  Falls   126  3,686,000 

180,473,000 

The  entire  funded  debts  of  the  whole  line  amount  to  about  $1,750,000,  which  are 
adopted  by  the  new  company.  The  bonds  to  be  issued  for  the  above  premiums  wiU 
amount  to  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  portion  of  them  will  be  sterling  booda 
The  various  roads  will  divide  among  themselves  what  surplus  they  poasess  before  en- 
termg  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  will  pay  all  their  floating  debts. 
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PR07ISI0N8  OF  THE  NEW  COIN  AGE  LAW  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 
We  publish  below  the  statemeots  of  T.  M.  Petitt,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint^  relatiye  to  the  operation  of  the  late  laws  on  the  operation  of  the  mint   It  was 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Dayid  Lkatitt,  Esq., 
of  New  York. 

1.  The  additional  charge  over  and  above  the  deductions  heretofore  customary,  will 
be  nz  cents  per  $100,  for  the  preparation  of  ingots  of  fine  gold.  If  a  deposit  be  col- 
lected in  coin,  instead  of  ingot<),  the  additional  charge  above  the  former  rates  will  be 
fifty  cents  per  $100.  So  far,  therefore,  as  gold  is  to  be  employed  for  export,  or  for 
purposes  other  than  speculation,  I  think  it  will  be  found  economical,  not  to  speak  of 
other  advantages,  for  depositors  to  dem^d  payment  in  bars. 

2.  You  aek  whether,  if  coined  at  the  mmt,  can  the  proceeds  be  paid  at  the  sub- 
treasurer's  office,  in  this  (New  York)  city.  I  presume  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the 
bars  can  be  so  paid,  although  it  is  improper  to  use  the  term  coined  to  express  the 
manufacture  of  a  bar.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  present  laws 
authorizing  the  receipt  or  redemption,  elsewhere  than  at  the  mint,  of  its  issues,  whether 
of  bars  or  of  certificates  of  deposit.  On  tlie  organization  of  the  assay  office  in  your 
citv,  it  will  be  competent  to  deposit  there  \he  bars  issued  from  this  mint,  for  which  the 
value  will  be  paid  m  coin,  less  half  per  cent  for  coinage  ;  or  they  may  be  returned  at 
any  time  to  the  mint  here,  for  coin,  and  paid  on  the  terms  just  mentioned. 

3.  With  regard  to  silver  separated  from  gold,  the  mint  now  pays  the  full  weight  in 
silver  dollars.  The  former  practice  of  paying  in  gold  was,  by  consent  of  the  Treasury 
department,  changed  by  the  late  director,  who,  after  mature  reflection,  was  convinced 
of  its  imprjlicy  and  irregularity.  The  dollars  paid  for  silver  parted  are,  of  course,  at 
a  premium,  which  the  depositor  may  realize,  either  by  sale  in  the  bullion  market,  or 
to  the  mint  at  our  fixed  price  of  $1,21  per  oz.,  say  4  cent  premium. 

4.  Your  fourth  question  is  not  very  clearly  understood ;  but  I  presume  you  wish  to 
inquire  whether  the  mint  certificates  of  the  net  value  of  deposits  must  be  issued  singly, 
for  the  total  value,  or  whether  we  might  divide  them  into  convenient  sums,  say  $60, 
$100,  $600,  <bG.,  the  aggregate  of  which  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  total.  In  reply,  I 
have  to  state  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  latter  course.  A  suggestion  asking  for 
such  authority  was  made  in  Mr.  Corwin*s  treasury  report  of  1861,  but  not  acted  on. 

5.  The  charges  at  the  mint  would  not  be  varied  by  reason  of  any  private  melting 
or  assay  of  bullion.  Nor  will  there  be  any  practical  difference  to  depositors  between 
deposits  at  the  proposed  assay  office  at  New  York  and  at  the  mint  There  will  be  the 
same  charges  and  the  same  advantages  at  that  office  as  at  this  mint,  or  at  a  mint  in 
New  York.  The  difference  to  the  government  will  be,  that  instead  of  procuring  coin 
for  the  payment  of  New  York  depositors,  by  coinage  in  that  city,  it  will  be  necessary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  transmit  the  btdlion  here  for  manufiictiure ;  but  this  in  no  manner 
affects  the  depositors. 


THE  NEW  SILYER  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Mint  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing the  new  coin,  as  authorized  by  the  last  Congress.  There  are  six  pieces  in 
all — five  of  siver  and  one  of  gold,  viz.:  the  half-dollar,  the  quarter,  the  dime,  the  half- 
dime,  the  three  cent  piece,  all  of  silver,  and  the  three-dollar  piece  of  gold. 

The  coinage  is  at  present  confined  to  the  quarters  and  the  dimes,  but  none  will  be 
issued  until  the  16th  of  the  month.   The  weights  of  the  silver  pieces,  old  and  new, 


are  as  follows : — 

Act  of  Jan.  1837.  Act  of  Feb.  1853. 

Dollar                                    4 12i  grains.  No  change. 

Half-dollar                               206^   da  192  grains. 

Quarter  dollar                           lOSj   do.  96  do. 

Dime                                       41^   do.  88.40  do. 

Half-dime                                20|   do.  19.20  do. 

Act  of  1850. 

Three-cent  piece                        12  grains.  11.62  do. 


All  of  the  silver  coins  are  now  to  be  made  of  one  purity,  nine  parts  of  silver,  and 
one  part  alloy.  The  issue  of  Three-cent  pieces  now  m  circulation  contains  76  parts 
tilver  and  26  parts  alloy. 
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HOW  BANKING  IS  CARRIED  ON  IN  CINCINNATI. 


We  find  the  following  article,  purporting  to  give  a  general  view  of  Banks  and  the 
buBiness  of  Banking,  aa  it  is  at  present  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  last 
number  of  Goodman's  Western  Counterfeit  Detector,  dated  May  1,  1868.  The  writer 
is  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  bis  views  are  probably  correct. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  banks  in  this  city,  and  consequently  two  different  systems 
of  banking  are  practiced.  The  old  banks  are  mostly  special  diartered  institutiooa, 
decidedly  conservative,  and  opposed  to  any  new  ways  of  doing  business.  The  new 
banks,  or  banking  houses  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are  those  which  have  been  or* 
ganized  (or  startedj  as  the  modem  phrase  is)  under  the  general  banking  law ;  they  are 
quite  as  radical  as  the  others  are  conservative,  and  adopt  all  the  "  modem  improve- 
ments that  tend  to  the  facilitating  of  their  business  or  the  accommodation  of  their 
dealers.  The  old  banks  stand  a  good  deal  upon  their  dignity  and  do  not  solicit  custom 
openly ;  and  when  a  new  customer  offers  he  is  required  to  produce  satisfactory  ref»- 
ences,  as  to  integrity,  responsibility,  etc  The  new  banks,  on  the  contrary,  look  to  a 
man's  dollars  more  than  his  chaiacter,  and  if  he  only  promises  to  keep  a  good  account 
he  is  passed  in  with  ^  welcome,  whether  he  is  black,  white,  or  straw  color.  There  is 
considerable  competition  between  the  new  as  well  as  between  the  new  and  the  old 
banks,  and,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  about  every  man  in  the  city  keeps  a  bank 
account  The  new  banks,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  allow  country  banker's  interest 
on  their  accounts  and  in  many  instances  interest  is  allowed  to  individual  depositors. 
They  keep  but  a  small  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  but  keep  themselves  prepared 
for  emergencies,  by  lending  a  good  deal  to  brokers  on  collateral  securities,  the  loans 
being  payable  on  demand.  Most  of  them  receive  uncurrent  money  from  their  deposi- 
tors, and  collect  on  all  parts  of  the  Union  at  about  brokers'  rates.  The  old  banks  do 
not  allow  interest  on  balances,  and  they  make  but  few  demand  loans ;  they  discount 
very  uniformly  for  their  customers,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor.  They  are  slow  to  move,  and  never  want  to  see  money  worth  less  than  seven 
per  cent,  df  course  there  are  exceptions  in  both  classes — some  of  the  new  banks  is 
well  as  some  of  the  old  ate  managed  upon  sound  principles,  and  with  liberal  views 
suited  to  the  times.  Take  them  together,  the  banks  in  Cincinnati  are  managed  about 
as  well  as  those  of  any  other  large  city,  which  may  or  may  not  be  saying  a  good  deal 
in  their  favor. 


This  road  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  a  distance  of  60  miles ;  at  the  latter 
place  it  connects  with  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  terminates  st 
Sandusky.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,  by  this  route,  is  216  miles. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad  Companj, 
we  compile  the  subjoined  summary  statement : — 

From  passengers   $191,700  93 


The  earnings  for  the  month  of  April  were  as  follows,  showing  an  increase  of  orer 
76  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year: — 


CINCINNATI;  HAMILTON,  AND  DATTON  RAILROAD. 


From  freight  

From  mail  and  Express 


122,877  26 
7,714  99 


Total  earnings  , 

Running  expenses,  including  interest,  taxes,  (&c 
Surplus  fund  


$321,793  17 
187,064  00 
41,000  00 


Passengers  

Freiglits  

Mail  and  Express 


18S8. 

$14,814  72 


4,864  26 
801  30 


Total 


$36,061  83 


$20,481  28 


The  old  Board  of  Directors  "wei^  \iiiM{mo>i^^  T^-^Vwi.V&d, 
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ASSESSMElfT  OF  TAXES  IN  YIR6INU  IN  1861  k  1852. 

We  ^ve  below  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  Taxes  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  for  the  years  1861  and  1862,  on  persons,  property,  and  subjects,  other  than 
the  town  licenses,  and  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  their  value  fur  the 
year  1862,  arranged  in  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  State.  The  valuation  of  cattle 
sheep,  and  hogs,  does  not  afford  the  data  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax  accruing  to 
the  State  from  such  sources — that  tax  is  controlled  by  the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  exemption  of  $100  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  or  a  fractional  part  thereof,  where 
anch  persons  owned  lest  in  value  than  $100. 

No.  of  cattle,  Valae  of  caUle, 
Am*t  of  tax  as-  Am*t  of  tax  as-  sheep  &  tiogs,  sheep,  &  bogs, 
sessed  in  1851.    seated  in  1853.        in  1853.  in  1853. 

l8t  Division   |1 18,692  98     $176,869  46     $1,208,009     $4,898,616  29 

2d  Division   112,816  77       168,986  10         629.064       2,444,026  80 

8d  Division   198,962  96       288.864  84         888.221       8,817,241  00 

4th  Division   212,466  66       278,608  11         639,890       2,020,665  76 

$687,928  86     $901,176  88     $8,173,411    $12,175,488  84 

West  of  Bloe  Ridge.  $226,609  76  $840,864  66  $1,787,063  $6,837,642  09 
East  of  Blue  Ridge.       411,418  60      660,822  78       1,486,848      6,837,796  75 

$687,928  86     $901,177  88     $8,173,411    $12,176,488  84 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  BALTIMORE  CITT. 

The  assessors  for  Baltimore  City  having  completed  their  labors,  and  the  Appeal 
Tax  Court  having  finally  decided  all  cases  of  appeal,  the  following  is  the  complete  as- 
sessment as  returned  to  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  property  assessed  are  as  follows : — 


Real  Estate   $66,271,269 

Bonk  and  other  stocks. . . .  11,218,761 

Private  securities   5,157,658 

Public  securities   4,852,821 

Stock  in  trade   9,521,108 

Household  furniture   8,877,047 


Live  stock  and  carriages. .  $437,816 

Watches   100.870 

Slaves   826,816 

Other  property   8,648,788 


Grand  Total   104,801,488 

The  aggregate  of  assessable  property,  according  to  the  assessment  of  1846  was 
$86,108,678.   The  increase  shown  by  the  assessment  just  completed  is  $18,697,766. 

GOLD  BRICKS—INGOTS. 

The  Washinatott  Republic  has  inspected  two  samples  of  bars  of  gold  authorized  by 
act  of  the  last  Conmss.  The  RepvhUc  says : — Each  was  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  The 
larger  one  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  common  brick,  and  contained  220.24 
ounces  of  precious  metal,  which  weight  was  stamped  upon  it.  On  the  outside  was 
pasted  a  paper  label,  stating  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ingot  to  be  $4,504  97,  and  that 
the  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent  for  melting,  refining,  and  stamping,  left  $4,482  45 
as  the  price  which  would  be  paid  for  it  in  gold  coins  at  the  mint.  The  smaller  or 
miniature  brick  having  similar  marks,  containing  14.42  ounces  and  was  worth  $283  71  ; 
from  which  we  deduct  the  half  per  cent,  leaves  $232  54  as  the  price  which  will  be 
paid  for  it  in  coin  at  the  mint" 


OF  STOLEN  BANK  NOTES. 

The  Providence  Post  says  that  an  action  against  the  Dorchester  and  Milton  Bank 
has  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  suit  was  brought  to 
recover  the  value  of  a  $50  bill,  which  the  bank  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  and  there- 
upon refused  payment  The  court  said  that  in  the  case  of  stolen  promissory  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  the  party  seeking  payment  for  them  must  prove  that  he  paid  value 
for  them,  or  came  honestly  by  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  stolen  bank  bills,  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  other  party,  and  defendants,  to  avoid  payment,  mast  show  that  the 
plamtiffs  did  not  come  honestly  by  them. 

VOL.  XXVIII. — NO.  VI.  47 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TRADE  AJVD  COMMERCE  OF  THE  6ERMA5  ZOLLVEREIlf,  FOR  1851-^2. 

PRAMKroRT  OR  THB  Maxitb,  April  83, 1853. 
Fekiman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

Respectkd  Sir  : — I  send  you  herewith  a  summary  of  the  businese  of  the  Oermu 
ZollvereiD»  copied  and  translated  from  the  original  balance  sheet  of  its  directors. 
These  statements  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  your  Taliuble 
magazine.  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  forward  any  information  of  a  similar  chine- 
tei  you  may  desire.  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  GRAEBE,  U.  8.  CoBSsL 
IHFOBTATIOir  OF  THE  PBINOIPAL  ABTI0LE8  IN  1852  AND  IN  1851. 


1851  18§l. 

Ck)tton  wool  cwt   668,844  590,809 

Cotton  yam   467,503  489,460 

Ootton  manuf.  goods .  7,560  8,151 
Iron  of  all  kinds,  raw,  2,281,805  2,284,127 


Iron  manut  goods. . .  99,092 

Flax  and  hemp,  raw  .  275,107 

Linen  yam   72,127 

Linen  &  hemp,  goods.  6,477 

Brandy  of  all  lands . .  88,747 

Wines   208,407 

Butter   45,780 

Fruits— oranges,  etc. .  1 64,790 

Spices   51,116 

Coffee   944,715 

Cacao   14,581 

Rice   591,220 


Cotton  wool  cwt  200,888 

Flax  hemp   226,988 


71,927 
243,604 
66,040 
6,264 
84,211 
216,062 
24,277 
146,284 
64,881 
906,179 
11,988 
388,943 


Molasses  cwt. 

Tobacco,  in  leaves  and 

stems  

Tobacco  in  rolls  <b  cut 

Cigars   17,906 

73 


20,476 

885,714 
11,576 


Snuff 

Sugar   808,176 

Oil  in  casks   74,765 

Silk  goods   3,871 

Half  silk  goods   1,972 

Tallow   80,874 

Woolen  yam    70,140 

Woolen  goods   19,960 

Silk,  raw   15,870 

Whale  oil   141,864 

Herrings  bhls.  2 66,085 


RI-IXPOBTXD. 

52,784  I  Silk,  raw  cwt  1,231 

1 61 ,1 76  I  Germ'n  wool  exported     60,8 1 3 


lg»l. 
5,596 

291,883 
11.462 
81,613 
106 

78i,io: 

51,427 
8,216 
1.944 
14,169 
69,833 
21.318 
14.870 
202,207 
272,571 

7» 
72,881 


AMOUNT  COLLKOTKD  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  COMPOSING  THE  ZOLLTXEECC. 


Export  duties. 

mi  m, 

Rizdollars.  Rbcdollars. 


Protsia   196,330 

Luxemburg,  Holland  4,477 

Bavaria   21,848 

Saxony   87,636 

Wurtemberg   4,408 

Baden   48,925 

4,390 
23 
394 
1,879 
14,298 


Electorate  of  Hesse  , 
Or.  Duchy  of  Hesse  . 
Princip.  of  Thuringia 

Brunswick  

Nassau   

Frankfort  


159,750 
4,264 
17,153 
48,666 
1,065 
28,846 
385 
8,694 
6 

341 
409 
8.480 


Tnuisit  duties. 

m.  m. 

Rixdollars.  Rlxdollsrs. 

289,645  857,896 

59  56 

8,208  859 

92,680  51,189 

8,201  4,158 

14,978  14,504 


469 
417 
38 
4,811 
1 

2,758 


464 
711 
2 

8,184 
11 
4,666 


Import  duties. 

18».  ISil. 

RizdoUara.  Rlzdollvi. 

16,701.914  16,572.929 

75,487  77,lli 

1,240,949  1,210.689 

2,028,798  2,119.847 

852,469  848.427 

762,187  652.625 

409,760  438,046 

878,907  412,803 

407,467  819,791 

899.296  890,143 

76.899  75,829 

880,508  861,491 


Total   329,920  264,989       867,165  445,875     23,772,636  22,646,689 

Export  duty     829,920  264.989 

Transit  duty     867,165  445.376 

Total   24,469,721  28,266,051 

Expenses  of  collecting  the  same,  and  guarding  the  frontier . . . :  2,520,977 

Leaving  to  be  divided  21,948,744  rixdoDiia 


Commercial  Statistics. 


Rizdollan. 

Of  which  Pnissia  received  for  its  share   1 1,916,124 

"     Luxemburg  **            "    186,669 

"      Bavaria       «    8,286,926 

"      Saxony        "             «    1,864,264 

-     Wurtemberg"            "    1,290,728 

"      Baden         "            "    972,649 

"     Electorate  of  Hesse     "    622,987 

Gr.  Duchy  of  Hesse     "    616,867 

«     Thuringia                  "    726,661 

"     Brunswick                 «    176.621 

"     Nassau                    «    804,806 


Total   21,261,669 

Export  and  transit  duty  divided  otherwise   697,085 

Total  divided   21,948,744 

Only  the  import  duties,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  are  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers per  head ;  the  export  duties  and  transit  duties,  697,086  rixdoUars,  after  deducting 
800,000  rixdollars,  which  Prussia  receives  beforehand,  are  divided  separately,  as  also 
the  duty  on  beet  root,  mentioned  on  the  table  which  follows  :— 

AMOUNT  OF  DUTY  ON  BEET  BOOT  USED  FOB  MAKING  8UGAB,  DUBING  THE  TEAB  FBOM  SEPT.  1, 
1861,  TO  LAST  OF  AUGUST,  1862. 


CoUected  in  Riz. 

Prussia   967,082 

Luxemburg   10,896 

Bavaria   269,890 

Saxony   108,766 


Collected  in  Rix. 

Wurtumburg   108,668 

Baden   78,117 

Elect,  of  Hesse...  42,003 
G'd  Duch.  of  Hesee  49,643 


Collected  in  Riz. 

Thuringia   68,27« 

Brunswick   14,185 

Nassau   24,440 

Frankfort   16.148 


Total   1722,985 

The  duty  on  beet  roots  is  110th  of  a  rixdollar  the  cw^. ;  17,229,850  quintals  of  beet 
roots  are  consequently  used  for  making  sugar.  The  average  quantity  of  beet  roots  to 
make  a  cwt  of  sugar  is  16  cwt;  consequently  about  1,148,620  cwt  beet  sugar  was 
made  in  the  ZoU-verein.  Of  cane  sugar,  808,176  cwt.  were  hnported,  making  a  total 
of  1,951,796  cwt.  for  the  consumption  of  about  thirty  millions  of  people,  or  about  6^4bfl. 
a  head.  The  cwt.  by  which  the  duty  in  the  Zoll-Verein  is  calculated,  is  60  kilometer, 
aod  the  Prussian  rixdollar  is  worth  about  70  cents  of  American  currency. 

THE  TOTAL  GB06S  AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES  COLLXOTED  IN  THE  ZOLL-VEBEIN  SINCE  1840. 

Import  duties.  Export  duties.  Trnnslt  datiei.  Total.  PopolatioB. 

KLxdollan.  Rixdollars.  RixdoUars.  Rixdollars. 

1840                     20,481,842  487,822       693.627  21,606,191  27,142,116 

1841                      21,262,949  482,961       669,804  22,266,204   

1842                     22,690,912  403,674       668,688  23,663,269   

1843                     24,783,940  896,034       691,786  26,720,761   

1844                     26,664,284  468,703       766,318  26,778,300  28,498,186 

1846                     26,863,774  412,764  464,898  27,721,486   

1846   26,747,323  488,986  832.906  26,669,214   

1847   26,293,961  806,269  462,776  27,662,996  29.461,881 

1848   22,016,982  866,864  816,468  22,699,299   

1849   22,810,204  368,834  471,192  28,649,780   

1860   22,114,497       297,162       687,160       22,948,809  29,800,068 

1861   22,646,687       264,989       446,876  23,266,061   

1862   23,772,686       829,920       867,166       24,469,721  29,728,886 

The  falling  off  since  1847  is  owing  partly  to  the  stagnation  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion and  by  the  political  state  since,  but  principally  to  the  increase  of  the  production 
of  beet  sugar.  The  sugar  paid,  till  1847,  about  six  and  a  half  millions  of  rixdollars, 
DOW  about  four  millions,  also  about  two  and  a  half  millions  rixdollars  less  than  before 
that  period.  The  dutv  on  beet  roots  was  in  1861  only  1,228,990  rixdollars,  and  in 
1862,  1,722,996  ;  and  the  duty  will  be  from  1st  September  next  double  what  it  is  now 
— it  is  expected  that  the  deficiency  will  thereby  be  covered. 
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ATXILAOB  or  TEX  FIBST  AND  BS8T  PABSAOn. 

To  Liverpool,  from  New  York  and  Boston,  first  passage. ...    20  daysi  20  hoon. 

.      "  "      best  passage....    16   "    22  " 

To  New  Orleans,  from  N.  York  and  Boston,  first  passage          28   "  18 

ToCalifom!a,fromNew  York  and  Boston,  first  passage....  106   •*    22  " 
"  .«      best  passage  101   **      6  " 

The  Ust  pcuaage  ever  made  by  any  sailing  vessel  was  made  by  the  clipper  ship 
**  Flying  Cloud,"  Capt  Creesy,  which  sailed  from  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  and 
arrived  at  the  latter  port  in  nmety  days  and  twelve  hours.  We  think  the  next  best 
passage  was  made  by  the  "  Flying- Fish,"  Oapt  Nickels,  on  her  second  voyage,  in  ninety- 
one  days,  from  Boston. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  elippen 
should  stand,  that  have  made  the  trip  inside  of  a  hundred  days : — 

Flying  Cloud   McKay's  build   90  days,  12  hours. 

Flying- Fish   McKay's  build   91  days. 

Sword-Fish   New  York  build   92  days. 

Surprise   Boston  build   96  days. 

Sea  Witch   New  York  build   97  days. 

Flying  Fish   (first  trip)   99  days. 

These  six  trips,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  are  all  that  have  been  accomplished 
within  the  time  specified. 

Besides  the  auick  California  passages  of  Mr.  McKay's  vessels,  the  "  Washington 
Irving"  has  maae  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  several  times,  in  less  than 
twenty  days,  and  the  "Anglo-American,"  "Plymouth  Rock,"  "Parliament,"  and 
"  Daniel  Webster,"  have  made  most  extraordinary  passages,  both  to  and  from  Liver- 
pool 

The  "  Stapfobdshiee,"  though  not  a  perfect  ship  to  our  mind*s  eye,  has  won  for 
herself  a  fame  as  a  fast-going  clipper,  by  middng  a  splendid  trip  of  eighty-two  day% 
from  Calcutta  to  Boston. 

The  "  Stag  Hound,"  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  ship  as  regards  model  for  speed,  that 
Mr.  McKay  has  ever  turned  out  from  his  yard.  Tnough  she  has  never  signalized  her* 
self  as  such,  in  any  trip  which  she  has  made,  yet  when  the  ship  shall  have  a  fair  trial| 
it  will  be  found  thieit  the  "Stag  Hound"  has  the  supremacy  of  clippers. 

Messrs.  Enoch  Train  <b  Co,"  to  whom  Boston  owes  much  for  their  indefatigable  ez« 
ertions  in  establishing  an  enlarged  trade  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  it  will  be 
seen  have  been  the  largest  patrons  of  McKay,  having  taken  upon  their  hands  a  total 
tonnage  of  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine  tons.  Besides  this,  two  new  ships,  of 
nearly  two  thousand  tons  each,  are  nearly  completed  for  this  enterprising  firm. 

Mr.  McKay  has  now  going  up  a  monster  clipper,  of  four  thousand  tons,  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  the  world  has  never  seen  its  equal  It  will  be  one  of 
tne  largest,  strongest,  sharpest,  and  &9test  crafts  that  ever  floated.  The  ship,  as  it 
DOW  appears  at  the  yard,  presents  one  of  the  grandest  sights  we  have  ever  seen. 
Those  of  our  friends  who  are  interested  in  nautiod  affairs  we  would  advise  to  pay  a 
visit  to  East  Boston.  j.  h.  a  a 


'STATISTICS  OF  THE  HOO  TRADE  OE  THE  WEST. 
The  following  summary  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  each  State,  in  each  year, 
from  1849  to  1863,  is  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune:-' 


1849-50.  18§0-51.  18$l-§!.  18SS-SI. 

Ohio   581,116  889,466  484,776  467,041 

•  Indiana   406,109  860,797  865,878  498.580 

Illinois   240,600  180,000  161,201  218,874 

Missouri   148,000  102,000  54,876  71.000 

Iowa   48,000  91,000  21,000  20,000 

Kentucky   201,000  204,000  199,000  816,800 

Temiessee   40,000  80,000  10,000  86,600 


Total   1,614,824       1,847,268       1,246,728  1,828,296 
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EXPORTS  OF  COTTOIf  MANUFACTURES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SZPORTS  OP  FEINTED  OR  COLORED,  WHITK  OR  UNCOLORED,  THREAD  AND  TARX,  AND  OTHIl 
MANUFACtCrES  OF  COTTON,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THS  TEAR  ENDnrO  SOtB 


JUNE,  1853. 

Otter 

Printed  (if 

White  or 

Thread  u 

tdmanufSof 

Whither  exported. 

colored. 

UDColored. 

yam. 

eottoD. 

|2,&*26 

12.144 

.... 

.... 

917 

19,928 

.... 

$1,8^2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

S30 

.... 

.... 

880 

.... 

607 

126.786 

.... 

.... 

6,117 

27,491 

88 

.... 

.... 

8,114 

.... 

2,817 

.... 

47,776 

.... 

SSI 

.... 

17,216 

.... 

.... 

4,106 

800,882 

.... 

.... 

.... 

162 

.... 

9S 

.... 

6,588 

.... 

S19 

1,909 

84,600 

.... 

S50 

.... 

2,878 

.... 

307 

4,473 

14,866 

128 

8,741 

114,208 

189.716 

20,188 

55,501 

British  American  Colonies  .... 

60,872 

142,977 

330 

28,947 

1,893 

644 

.... 

.... 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  . . 

.... 

219 

.... 

.... 

275 

11,467 

.... 

.... 

628 

470 

.... 

.... 

879 

.... 

.... 

Manila  and  Philippine  Islands  . 

.... 

188,487 

.... 



4.725 

10,096 

9,869 

12,670 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  . . . 

10,488 

6,463 

214 

SI 

.... 

158 

.... 

.... 

88 

1,618 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8,488 

.... 

. .. . 

480 

1,188 

.... 

.... 

.... 

214 

.... 

.... 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  p^ta. 

.... 

180 

.... 

. ... 

286 

118,762 

.... 

Hayti  

28,926 

205,108 

26,285 

94,636 

isi 

14,701 

Central  Republic  of  Mexico. . . . 

7,087 

41,309 

6,748 

11,667 

19,781 

126 

8,«2S 

19,239 

141,678 

9,254 

240.726 

895,550 

968 

85,277 

1,676 

1,016 

184 

20.6?1 

OhOi  

28,682 

10»,850 
1,092,293 

2,621 

2,804 
149,036 

Peru  

6,456* 

27,216 

165,313 

180.000 

China  

2,201,496 

6,288 

80 

11,814 

Africa  generally  

829,066 

231,828 

6,98« 

South  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean  . 

17,099 

64,791 

'267 

294 

Total  

$926,404 

$6,189,391 

$84,718 

$671,638 

AMERICAN 

COMMERCE 

WITH  CHINA. 

The  report  of  Uie  harbor-master  of  Shang^hai,  (Mr.  Nicholas  Baylies,)  shows  that 
from  January  1  to  December  31, 1852,  the  American  tonnage  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  number  of  British  veMels  was  one  handrea  and  two,  with  a  tooaag* 
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of  thirW-two  thonaaod  Mven  hundred ;  of  American  veweU  Mventy-one,  with  a  too- 
oage  of  40,865.  The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  was  76,900,  and  the  number  of  Tenela 
one  hundred  and  eiehty- seven ;  the  remainder,  beside  English  and  American,  beioff 
almost  equally  divided  between  French,  Danish,  Hamburg,  Spanish,  Hawaiian,  and 
Dutch.  The  exports  of  tea  from  Shanghai  in  1852,  were  57,675,000  pounds,  which  ia 
about  equal  in  amount  to  the  exports  of  the  ^wo  previous  years.  The  exports  of  tea 
from  Shanghai  to  Great  Britain,  from  July  I  to  December  81,  1852,  were  17,825,000 ; 
to  the  United  SUtes  15,400,900. 


<(  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BUFFALO." 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1858,  (vol  xxviil  pages  801-815,)  we 
published  an  elaborate  article  under  the  above  caption.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
commercial  editor  of  the  "  Commereial  Advertiser,"  and  originally  appeared  in  that 
journal ;  the  compiler,  however,  sent  what  appeared  to  be  a  corrected  copy  for  th^ 
Merchants'  Magazine.  It  would  seem  by  the  communication  of  **  Observkr,**  that  the 
article  in  question  was  not  free  from  errors.  We  therefore  give  place  to  this  criticism, 
in  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  statements  will  make  such  expla- 
nation or  correction  as  a  few  of  his  figures  evidently  require.  ^ 

FasBMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine: — 

Sib: — In  your  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1858,  in  the  account  of  the  Com- 
merce of  Buffalo,  in  the  imports  by  the  Lake  for  1852,  is  mentioned,  page  803,  45,140 
lbs.  wool,  valued  at  $3,387,500 !  which  is  a  manifest  error,  either  in  the  quantity  or 
the  value.  On  the  same  page,  in  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  Buffalo  for  1852,  U 
is  stated : — 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports,  260  American  vessels,  55,820  tons. 

«     669  foreign        •*      80,086  " 
Cleared  for  foreign  ports,    899  American  vessels,  67,556  " 
667  foreign        "      79,949  " 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  foreign  tonnage  arriving  at  Buffieilo,  so  much  exceeded  the 
American  tonnage,  and  I  am  induced  to  ask  you  to  inquire  if  it  is  so ;  and  to  inquire 
why  the  Buffalo  statement  does  not  contain  a  list  of  clearances  and  arrivals  at  Buffalo 
for  American  ports,  as  well  as  foreign  ports.      With  great  respect  your  obedient 

Nbw  York,  May  15, 1853.  OB8ERV£B. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

Hon.  Philip  Grbelxt,  Jr.,  late  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
plimentary letter  from  the  merchants  of  Boston,  on  retiring  from  office,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  city :  — 

**  Our  trade  with  the  Canadas,  and  with  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The  arrivals  at  Boston  from  these  Pro- 
▼inces,  and  the  clearances  to  the  same,  atibur  different  periods,  were  as  follows: — 

No.  of  arrivals.  TunnsRe.      No.of  dearaDcet.  Tonnags. 


1840   595  67,262  582  58,668 

1845   918  103,228  878  90,497 

1850   1,509  170,510  1,480  162,980 

1852   1,785  202,129  1,691  198,081 


Vessels  from  the  Provinces  always  bring  full  cargoes  of  merchandise,  the  proceeds 
of  which,  with  further  amounts  in  money,  are  invested  here  in  our  manufactures  and 
other  merchandise,  and  taken  back  to  tne  same  ports.   The  value  of  exports  and  im- 

E>rts  to  and  from  the  British  Provinces,  for  the  periods  already  namea,  was  as  fol- 
ws: — 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

1840   $490,580        $461,741  I  1850   $804,992  $971,696 

1845   575,672         710,814  |  1852   1,409,824  1,584,468 
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Tbe  merchandise  transported  in  bond  from  Boetoo  to  the  Gaoadas,  also  diows  thu 
tliis  branch  of  business  has  greatly  increased.  The  statistica  of  yaloe  are  as  IbUows'^ 

1847.  1848.  1849.  18S1.  188. 

$11,806  $28,428  $24,729  $582,700  $1,709,91) 

The  imports  at  Boston  from  foreign  countries,  ibr  the  last  five  years,  have  also  in- 
creased. The  valne  thereof  has  been  as  follows : — 

1848.  1849.  18^0.  18§1.  liSL 

$28,388,476  $28,994,298  $29,909,876        $81,850,568  $88,987,144 

This  shows  an  increase  of  more  thsn  46  per  cent  since  1849.** 


TRADE  AJVD  COMMERCE  OF  CilADA. 
A  large  yolnme,  of  448  psges,  '*  Tables  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  ProTines 
of  Canada,  for  the  year  1852,"  has  been  published  by  government  It  contains  detsiled 
statements  of  much  importance  to  the  mercantile  community.    We  give  sudi  parbcn- 
lars  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  year  1852,  from  Canada  to 

Great  Britain,  amounted  to  (we  omit  shillmgs  and  pence)   £1,689,244 

To  the  North  American  colonies   2OS.0SI 

British  West  Indies   8,460 

United  States   1,571,180 

Other  foreign  countries   48,12S 

Total    £3,518,998 

The  value  of  imports  during  the  same  period  was: — 

From  Great  Britain   £2,66778J 

North  American  colonies   1 20,2S8 

British  West  Indies   1.278 

United  States   2,119.424 

Other  foreign  countries   152,899 


Total   £6,071.621 

Tonnage  entered  from  British  ports,  410,469;  outward  to  British  ports,  567,259. 
Tonnage  from  foreign  ports,  152,788 ;  to  foreign  ports,  10,800. 
The  gross  amount  of  duties  collected  in  1852,  was  £789,268. 
Comparing  these  with  the  two  previous  years,  we  have  the  following  figures  : 
In  1850,  exports,  2,990.428  ;  imports,  2,245,517;  revenue  from  customs,  615,694. 
In  1851,  exports,  3,241,180;  imports,  5,858,697;  duties,  737,489. 
In  1852,  exports,  8,518,993  ;  imports,  5,071,623 ;  duties,  736,263. 
The  preceding  figures  show  the  gross  revenue. 

The  charges  for  collection  in  1850  were  £34,468 ;  in  1851, 85,231 ;  in  1852, 88,640. 
In  these  sums  is  included  money  paid  for  return  duties,  averaging  upwards  of  £,2,000 
per  year. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  custom  duties  ii 
very  large,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  province. 
In  1852  the  exports  from  Canada  consisted  in  the — 


Produce  of  the  mine   £8,894 

**      "      sea.   74,462 

«      forest   1,644,604 

Animals  and  their  produce  . .  295,929 


Vegetable  food.   £1,167.020 

Other  agricultural  producta.  24«$48 

Manufactures   1 9,783 

Other  articles   26,87S 


A  comparison  with  the  two  former  years  does  not  show  any  remarkable  change  ia 
any  of  the  preceding  items. 

The  returns  of  the  revenue  received  from  the  canals,  and  the  amount  of  property 
passing  through  them,  are  very  full  The  gro«8  revenue  from  all  the  canals  for  ths 
year  1852  was  £89,889.   This  consisted  of— 

Tolls   £86,821  I  St  Lawrence  Canal  fines  ...  £14 

Welland  Canal  fines   711   Storage  and  hydraulic  rents .  \JM 

"         rents   1,241  {  ditto  dUto  Chambly  CanaL  SS 
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The  charges  for  collectors'  salaries,  lock-teoders,  masters,  etc.,  £15,209,  tolls  refunded 
£1,224,  repairs  £16,880.  Making  a  toUl  of  £88,264,  and  deducting  this  sum  from  the 
gross  revenue,  we  have  a  net  revenue  of  £56,626,  from  all  ihe  canals  for  the  past 
year. 

The  tolls  on  the  principal  canals  in  the  same  period  were : — 

Welland   £67,628  I  Burlington   £4.058 

St  Lawrence   21,177    And  the  St  Anne's  Lock. .  778 

Chambly   1,907  | 

Although  the  revenue  from  the  canals  is  very  small,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease, except  during  the  last  year,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 


Net  revenue  in  1847    £41,189 

In  1848    36,816 

In  1849    48,088 

The  net  average  revenue  is, 


In  1850   £65,110 

In  1851   68,989 

In  1852   56,626 

  £62,402 


The  total  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  all  the  canals  in  1852  was  20,404| 
the  amount  of  tonnage  2,227,147.  The  vessels  ranged  from  50  to  854  tons. 


COMMERCE  OF  ENGLUID  AJVD  FRANCE  COMPARED. 

From  an  article  on  France  and  England  in  the  North  British  Review,  we  take  th« 
following  interesting  table,  showing  the  relative  progress  of  French  and  English 
Commerce : — 

L — UNrrsD  kingdom. 


Tears. 

1880.... 
1882.... 
1840.... 
1846.... 
1851.... 

1880.... 
1886.... 
1840.... 
1845.... 
1861.... 


Imports. 
Official  value. 

£46,246,000 
48,911,000 
67,482,000 
86,281,000 

108,679,000 


£25,588,000 
80,429,000 
42,091,000 
49,606,000 
46,820,000 


Exports  of 
BritUb  produce. 
Official  value. 

£61.140,000 
78,370,000 
102,705,000 
184,600,000 
190,898,000 

II. — FBANCK. 

£22,906,000 
88,376,000 
40,486,000 
47,497,000 
66,160,000 


Exports  of 

Britixh  produce. 
Di  Glared  value. 

£S8,272,000 
47,872,000 
51,406,000 
60,111,000 
74,218,000 


(For*gii  k.  Home.) 
Tonnage  enterea 
In  port. 

5.800,000 
5.685,000 
9,489.000 
12,078,000 
13,471,000 


(No  returns ; 
but  the  Fr*ch  offi- 
cial die  decl'd  val- 
ues do  not  diverge 
as  ours  do.) 


1.688,000 
2,046,000 
4,870,000 
4,662.000 
4,987,000 


PRICES  OF  COAL  AT  RONDOUT  IN  1853. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  issued  their  Coal  Circular  for  the 
season,  proposing  to  deliver  their  coal  at  Rondont,  where  the  Canal  reaches  tide- water 
on  the  North  River,  as  follows,  by  the  cargo: — 

To  July  1.      To  SepU  1.       After  Sept.  1. 

Furnace  Lump   $8  60  $8  70  |8  80 

Steamer  Lump   8  70  8  80  8  90 

Grate   8  80  8  90  4  00 

Egg   8  80  8  90  4  00 

Stove   8  86  8  96  4  06 

Chesnut  and  Pea   2  90  8  00  8  10 

These  prices,  compared  with  last  season,  average  18  cents  per  ton  advance. 


THE  BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  CHI5A. 

The  English  trade  with  China  gives  employment  to  about  £26,000,000  of  capitaL 
China  consumes  one  article,  opium,  which  yields  a  yearly  income  of  £8,000,000  to  the 
British  government,  and  which  enables  that  government  to  carry  on  Afghan,  Seik,  and 
Burmese  wars.  It  furnishes  anotiber  product,  tea,  which  is  the  instrument  of  raising 
from  the  British  public  a  revenue  of  £6,000,000,  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  whole  cost 
of  the  British  navy.  Tet  the  trade  is  but  a  paltry  one,  considering  the  numbers  and 
even  the  industry  of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  carried  on,  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  as  far  as  concerns  the  Chinese  coosomptioD  of  British  manu&ctures. 
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Gomnurcial  EegiUaUons. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TABLE  OF  POSTAGE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN  (X)inrTRIS8. 


When  directed  to  any  of  the  Countries,  CitleSf 
or  Towns  below  named. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


Letters  are  to  be  charged  with  postage  pwatB|li 
rate  (not  exceeding  half  an  onooe,)  st 

24  cents,  (Califomia  and  Oregon  excep- 
ted.) 

6  cents  to  be  added  -when  to  or  from  Otl- 
ifomia  or  Oregon. 
Prepayment  optional. 
Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Pamphlets  and  pe  riodicals  2  oeoti 
each,  if  not  weighing  over  two  ounces,  and  4  cents  an  ounce  if  they  exceed  two  «»• 
ces,  to  be  collected  in  all  coses  in  the  United  States.  All  such  printed  matter  is  lob- 
ject  to  like  additional  charges  in  Great  Britain,  each  country  collecting  its  own  pot- 
tage on  printed  matter,  whether  the  same  is  sent  or  received .  No  pamphlet  can  be 
Bent  weighing  over  eight  ounces,  and  no  periodical  over  six  ounces,  whiiJiout  being  lab- 
ject  to  letter  postage.  Neither  phamplets  nor  periodicals  are  entitled  to  conveyance 
through  England. 

Alexandria,  city  of,  via  Marseilles. . . . 

Algeria  

Belgium..  

Bey  rout,  city  of,  via  Marseilles  

France   

Gibraltar  

Holland  

Hong  Kong,  Isle  of,  (China)  

Malta,  Island  of  

Naples,  kingdom  of,  via  Marseilles. . . 

Placentia  

Roman,  or  Papal  States  '  

Sardinia.  

Scutari,  city  of,  via  Marseilles  

Sicily,  Island  of  

Smyrna,  via  Marseilles  

Switzerland  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Tuscany,  via  Marseilles  

Venetian  States  


6  cents  (California  and  Oregon 
ted,)  when  conveyed  by  British  pa^- 
ets. 

10  cents  to  or  from  Oregon  or  California, 
when  conveyed  by  British  Packet 

21  cents  (Caliromia  and  Oregon  excep- 
ted,) when  conveyed  by  United  Stata 
packet 

26  cents  to  or  from  Oregon  or  Califoniii, 
when  conveyed  bj  United  Stat« 
packet 

Prepayment  required. 


On  the  last  above  list,  the  rates  named  are  the  United  States  postage  only,  the 
British  and  foreign  postage  having  to  be  paid  on  the  other  side«  Newspapers  4  oeoti 
each,  whether  sent  or  received,  being  the  United  States  and  British  postage  only,  to 
be  paid  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  the  letters  and  newspapers  are  traosmit* 
ted  in  the  open  or  British  mail  through  England. 

On  the  following  lists,  (from  Aden  to  Spain  inclusive,)  the  rates  here  set  down 
must  be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  and  collected  on  letters  received,  when  tbi 
same  are  transmitted  in  the  British  mail  If  the  letter  is  to  or  from  the  PoaSc, 
6  cents  must  be  addjd,  and  where  the  letter  passes  throng  France,  the  "foreign" 
postage  is  rated  by  the  quarter  ounce  for  the  single  letter.  Newspapers  4  cents  Mcb, 
whether  sent  or  received,  being  the  United  States  and  British  postage,  which  most  be 
collected  in  the  United  States, 


Aden,  (Asia)  via  Southampton   45 

Ascension.  •   46 

Anstralia,  by  private  ship   ST 

Asores  Islands,  via  Southampton  and  Lbbon   . .    61 

Bourbon  and  Borneo,  Islands  o^  via  Southampton  and  India   5S 

Brazils,  via  Falmouth   87 

Buenos  Avres,  via  Falmouth   45 

Canary  Islands,        •*    tf 
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Oape  de  Verde  Islands   ceota  66 

Ceylon,  Island,  via  Southampton   46 

China,  via  Southampton   46 

^yp»  I     ••    67 

Greece  ) 

Heligoland,  Island  of,  via  London   38 

Indies,  East,  via  Southampton   46 

Java  and  Labuan,  via  Southampton  and  India   63 

Lucca,  via  France   31 

Maderia,  Island  of,  via  Southampton   66 

Mauritius,  via  Southampton  and  India  p   46 

Moluccas,               "         "    68 

Montevideo,  via  Falmouth   88 

New  South  Wales,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope   46 

•*        by  private  ship   87 

New  Zealand,  via  Southampton  and  India   63 

"          by  private  ship   37 

North  Australia,  via  Southampton  and  India   68 

Philippme  Islands,  via  Southampton   46 

Portugal  i   68 

Sierra  Leone   46 

South  Australia,  via  Plymouth  and  Gape  of  Good  Hope   46 

Spain,  via  Southampton   78 

Sumatra,  Island  of,  via  Southampton  and  India.   68 

Syria,  via  Soutliampton   67 

Van  Dieman*8  Land,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope   46 

Venezuela   46 

Victoria,  (Port  Philip)  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope   46 

West  Aur  tralia,  via  Plymouth  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope   46 

Any  British  colony  or  other  foreign  Country,  when  conveyed  to  or  from  the 

United  Kingdom  by  private  ships   87 


Aden  (Asia)   ' 

East  Indies  

Ceylon,  Island  of  

China  

Hong  Kong,  Island  of  

Mauritius  

Philippine  Islands  

By  closed  mails  via  Marseilles. 

North  Australia  

New  Zealand  

Bourbon,  Borneo  

Java,  Labuan  

Moluccas,  Sumatra  

Or  any  other  place  in  the  Indian  Archi 
pelago  


By  closed  mail  via  Marseilles. 


60  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 
6  cents  United  States. 

66  total. 


58  cents  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  f*»reign. 
5  cents  United  States. 


73  total. 


46  cents  Briti&hand  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 

cents  United  States. 


Egypt  

Syria  

By  closed  mail  via  Marseilles, 

total. 

Egypt  ^20  cents  British  and  sea. 

Syria  I  lO  rents  foreign. 

Tunis,  Africa.  V  5  cents  United  States. 


1.7 


By  French  packet,  via  Marseilles. 
Spain,  via  France  


51  total. 

26  centH  British  and  sea. 
10  cents  foreign. 
5  cents  United  States. 

41  total 
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Larnsea;  bj  Prussian  d'd  mail  4Q 

Modena   tt 

Mjtileoe   40 

Norway   4S 

Parma   M 

Poland   tl 

Rhodes   40 

Russia  

Salonica   40 

Samsum   40 

Smyrna   40 

Sweden   4t 

Switzerland   U 

TenedoB   40 

Trebizonde   40 

Tuloza   40 

Tuscany   SI 

Varna   40 


The  following  are  the  rates  established  under  the  United  States  and  PnuBM  P» 

tal  CJonvention,  viz: — 

German- Austrian  Postal  Union,  States  of,'] 
viz : — Prussia,  all  other  German  States  ( 
and  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  hy  theSZO  cents. 
Prusiian  closed  mot/,  via  London  and  I 
Odtund  J  Prepayment  optional. 

Cents. 

Alexandria ...  .by  Prussian  cl'd  mail  38 

Beyrout   40 

Candia   40 

Cesme   40 

China  (except  Hong  Kong)  via  Trieste  62 

Constantinople   40 

Dard  anelles,  the   40 

Denmark   87 

East  Indies  (English  possessions  in) 

via  Trieste   88 

East  Indies,  all  other  countries  in  and 

beyond  the  E.  Indies,  via  Trieste..  10 

GalaU   40 

Gallipoli   40 

Greece   42 

Hong  Kong,  via  Trieste   88 

Ibraila   40 

Ionian  Islands   87 

On  the  above — prepayment  optional 

Egypt,  (except  Alexandria,)  by  Prussian 
closed  mail  

Italian  States,  not  belonging  to  Austria, 
(except  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,) 
by  Prussian  closed  mail  

[Lombardy  and  Venice  are  parts  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.] 

Turkey,  Wallacoia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  Le- 
vante,  and  Turkish  Islands  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, (except  Constantinople,  Bey- 
rout, Larneea,  Rhodes,  Cesmes,  Smyrna, 
Tenedos,  Mytilene,  Salonica,  Darda- 
nelles, Gallipoli,  Samsum,  Trebizonde, 
Varna,  Tuloza,  Candia,  Galatz,  and  Ib- 
raila, by  Prussian  closed  mail  

Except  in  the  last  list,  commencing  with  Egypt,**  the  rates  set  down  are  the  M 
postage ;  and  6  cents  each,  to  be  prepaid  on  both  sides,  is  the  full  United  States  ud 
German  postage  on  newspapers,  under  said  Postal  Convention. 

^Ze!)  mi^i?;"r.T:.l'7. .^'tT  \  2»  ce»te-prep.ym«.t  optiooj. 

Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepavment  required.  Letters  and  newspapers  may  be 
sent,  also,  by  the  Bremen  line  to  other  parts  of  Germany  and  countries  beyond,  subjeet 
to  additional  postage  beyond  Bremen. 

Havre,  (France,)  or  any  other  port  or  place "] 
on  the  coast  of  France,  Germany,  or  any 
other  port  or  place  in  Europe  where 
the  United  States  steam  packets  touch, 
(Great  Britain  and  Ireland  excepted,) 
by  the  Bremen  and  Havre  lines  ^ 

Newspapers  2  cents  each,  prepayment  required.  Letters  of  the  weight  of  ^  oz.aad 
under,  by  the  Havre  line,  are  subject  in  France  to  an  additional  postage  of  60  oentimei 


SO  cents — prepayment  required. 


20  cents — United  States 
payment  required. 


postage.  Pre* 
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(12  oents;)  and  when  over  i  oi.  and  not  oyer  \  oz.,  120  centimee,  or  24  cents,  and 
BO  on. 


Chagres  

Harana,  (Cuba)  

H  ezico  

Panama,  and  other  foreign  places  where 
the  rates  are  not  fixed  by  postal  treaty.^ 


10  cents — if  distance  from  the  mailing 
office  does  not  exceed  2,500  miles ;  and 

2f>  cwli  ^Iwgf  distance  exceeds  2,600 
miles. 

Prepayment  required. 


Newspapers  2  centi  each^  prepaycaent  required.  The  above  is  the  United  States 
poptaee  only.  Exo^  to  Aeapukotlii)  tliv  Pacific,  and  vicinity,  the  mails  for  Mexico 
will  be  dispatched  fay  the  V,  mail  steamship  line  from  New  Orleans,  via  Tampioo 
to  Vera  Cruz,  three  timcsi  a  month. 


I  Ao,  British,  viz. 

Antigua    

Barl»does  

Bahamas  

Berbice  

Oariacou  

]>emerara  

Dominica  

Essequibo  

Grenada  

Jamaica  

Montserrat  

St.  Kitt's  Nevis  

St.  Lucia  

St  Vincent  

Tortola,  Tobago  

Trinidad  


■1 


10  oents — where  distance  from  the  mail- 
ing office  does  not  exceed  2,600  miles ; 
and 

^20  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,600 
miles.  Prepayment  required — being  U. 
S.  postage  only. 


Newspapers  2  cents  each — prepayment  required. 


West  India  Islands,  (not  British) 

Oarthagena  

Honduras  

St.  Juan,  (Nicaragua)  


'  84  cents — where  distance  from  the  mail- 
ing office  does  not  exceed  2,500  miles  ; 
and 

44  cents — where  distance  exceeds  2,500 
miles.  Prepayment  required — being  U. 
S.  and  British  postage. 

Newspapers  sent,  6  cents  each ;  prepayment  required.  On  papers  received,  the 
rate  to  be  collected  is  2  cents  only,  the  British  postage  being  prepaid. 

Guayaquil  Ecuador' 

Quito  

Cobija  Bolivia 

La  Paez  

Copiapo  •.  Chili 

Huasco  

Cuquimbo  

Valparaiso-  

St.  lago  

Newspapers  sent,  8  cents,  and  newspapers  received,  4  cents  each,  to  be  collected  in 
the  United  States. 

Payta  Peru" 

Lambayeque  

Huanchaco   • 

Casma  

Huacho  

Callao  

Lima  

Pisco  

Islay  

Arica  

Iquique  


50  cents  on  letters  sent ;  being  the  United 
States  and  foreign  postage.  Prepay- 
ment required. 
^26  cents  un  letters  received;  being  the 
United  States  postage  only.  Prepay- 
ment required. 


32  cents  on  letters  sent;  being  the  United 
States  and  foreign  postage.  Prepay- 
ment required. 
'20  cents  on  letters  received;  being  the 
United  States  postage  only.  Prepay- 
ment required. 
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Nautical  Intelligence. 


Kewspapera  sent,  8  cents,  aud  newspapers  received,  4  cents  each,  to  be  coDeeted  k 

the  United  States. 

Bogota,  New  Granada  ;  Buenaventura,  do. — 28  cents  on  letters  sent,  being  the  Uoh 
ted  States  and  foreign  postage  ;  prepayment  required.  20  ceots  oo  letters  reodTed, 
being  the  United  States  postage  only  ;  prepayment  required. 

Newspapers  sent,  8  cents,  and  newspapers  received,  4  cents,  to  be  collected  in  tht 
United  States. 

Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island.  Nova  Scotia,  sod 
Newfoundland — 10  cents  when  not  over  3,000  miles  from  the  line  of  croesing;  IS 
cents  where  distance  exceeds  3,000  miles ;  prepayment  optional,  being  the  faD 
postage. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  chargeable  with  the  rcgnlar  United  States  rates  to 
and  from  the  line,  which  postage  must  all  be  paid  iu  the  United  States.  £diton^ 
however,  may  exchange  free  of  expense. 

N.  B. — All  letters  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  (the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces excepted,)  are  to  be  charged  with  single  rate  <)f  postage,  if  not  exceeding  tk 
weight  of  half  an  ounce;  double  rale,  if  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  but  not  exceedior 
an  ounce ;  (quadruple  rate,  if  exceeding  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces,  aod 
so  on,  chargmg  two  rates  for  every  ounce  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce,  over  the  fini 
ounce. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  to  foreign  countries,  (particularly  to  the  coaUnent  of 
Europe,)  must  be  sent  in  nnrrow  binds,  open  at  the  sides  or  end;  otherwise  they  an 
chargeable  there  with  letter  postage. 

The  above  is  authentic  and  correct  to  the  present  date,  February  28, 1858^ 

HOUATIO  KING,  Foreign  Desk,  Post  Office  DepailaMBL 
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NOTICES  TO  MARINERS.* 

(official.) 

Departm KRT  or  Stats,  April  20, 18S3. 
The  following  "Notices  to  Mariners,"  received  from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Lon- 
don, and  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  London,  are 
published  for  the  information  of  those  whom  they  may  concern. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LIGHTS  ON  THE  00A8T  OV  NO&WAT. 

Hydroorapbic  Officb,  February  SS,  18SL 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  received  the  following  official  notice : — 
**  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1853  a  considcraUi 
change  will  take  place  in  the  Lij^lits  on  the  Coast  of  Norway,  between  Christian  sand 
and  Stavnnger ;  by  which  the  Light  of  Hvidingso  will  be  extinguished  at  sunrise  oo 
the  first  of  May  :  and  th(>se  of  Oxo,  Lindesnros,  and  Ounnershoug  or  Lister,  will  be 
extinguished  on  the  first  of  June  next. 

The  above  mentioned  Lights  will  again  be  shown  as  soon  as  the  changes  specified 
in  the  following  table  shall  have  been  completed,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.' 

1.  Oxo  Lighthouse,  Lon..  8°  G'  85"  E.  Greenwich,  Lat  58°  8'  25"  N.,  existing  light, 
a  fixed  light  with  a  flash  every  4th  minute,  (2d  order) ;  to  be  altered  into  a  fixed 
light,  (2d  order) ;  135  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  visible  at  the  distance  of  1$  or 
20  nautical  miles. 

2.  LindesnjEs  Lighthouse  Lon.,  '7°  8'  E.  Greenwich,  Lat  57°  58'  N.,  existing 
light,  a  coal  light ;  to  be  altered  into  a  revolving  light  with  a  flash  every  minute,  (Ut 
order) ;  153  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  visible  at  the  distance  of  22  or  24  naoti- 
cal  miles. 

8.  Lister  Lighthouse,  Lon.,  6°  82' 15"  K  Greenwich,  Lat  58°  5'  80"  N.,  existing 
light,  a  revolving  light  with  a  flash  every  minute,  (2d  order) ;  to  be  altered  into  I 


*  Pablished  offlclally  in  M^rckantt'  Magaxiiu  by  order  of  the  Department  ofatate. 
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fijnd  lights,  (Sd  order);  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  yisible  at  the  distaDce  of 
18  or  20  nautical  miles. 

4.  Hvidingso  Lighthouse,  Lon,  6°  26'  E.  Greenwich,  Lat.,  69°  4'  N.,  existing  light, 
a  ooaI  light ;  to  be  altered  into  a  fixed  light  with  a  flash  every  4th  minute,  (2d  order) ; 
140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  visible  at  the  didtance  of  20  or  2*2  nautical  miles. 

CuLUTiAiiA  RoTAL  Natt  Dkpartmkmt,  December  S,  1852. 

N.  A.  THRAP. 


CAPS  OF  GOOD  UOPE — SUNKEN  BOOK  IN  FALSE  BAT. 

HTDRooRAPnic  OrricB,  February  19, 1853. 
The  Lords  CommiBsioners^  of  the  Admiralty  have  received  from  their  Naval  Sur- 
veyor, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  Sunken  Rock  in 
False  Bay,  carrying  1 6  feet  over  it  at  low  water  sprins;  tides. 

From  the  Roman  Rocks  it  bears,  by  compass,  N.  N.  £.  \  £.  about  one  and  a  half 
Gables'  lengths,  and — 

From  the  Light  Vessel  it  bears  N.  E.  \  N.  one  cable's  length. 


FIXED  LIGHT  AT  GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

Htdrooraphic  OrricK,  February  11, 1853. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  a  Fixed  Light  has  been 
established  on  Bolivar  Point,  wliich  forms  the  Northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Galves- 
ton Harbor,  in  29°  22'  2"  North,  and  94°  46'  S8"  West  of  Greenwich,  and  which  lies 
4^  miles  N.  W.  ^  W.  from  the  usual  Channel  over  the  bar. 

The  Tower  is  painted  white,  and  the  light  being  76  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
ia,  in  clear  weather,  visible  about  12  miles. 

As  a  strong  current  from  the  Eastward  generally  pre^rails  on  that  coast,  masters  of 
vessels  bound  to  Galveston  are  recommended  to  make  the  land  some  20  or  SO  miles 
to  the  Eastward  of  it,  and  then  to  run  along  the  coast  in  6^  fathoms  water.  The^ 
should  not  approach  the  harbor  in  less  than  6  fathoms  without  a  pilot ;  for  whom  if 
they  should  have  to  wait,  they  may  anchor  in  that  depth,  with  the  light  bearing  N.  W. 
by  W. ;  or  if  they  prefer  keeping  under  sail  off  and  on  shore,  they  ought  not  to  bring 
the  Light  to  the  Northward  of  that  bearing. 

A  light  has  been  also  established  at  the  entrance  of  Matagorda,  but  the  description 
of  it  has  not  yet  been  received. 


FORBES'  NEW  RIG  FOR  SHIPS. 
It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  subjoined  communication 
from  R.  B.  Foebes,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to  whose  intelligent  and  philanthropic  efforts 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  commercial  public  generally  are  largely  indebted. 

BosTOM,  April  15,  1853. 

Feesman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  etc. 

Dear  Sir: — Here  is  a  description  of  my  rig  for  ships;  it  is  now  coming  into  use 
daily,  and  I  think  it  a  good  time  to  publish  the  same  in  your  magazine.  I  have  no 
interest  in  recommending  it,  further  than  my  desire  to  see  ships  made  more  safe,  and 
navigators  more  comfortable.  I  am,  very  truly,  your  servant, 

R.  B.  F0RBE9. 

Th«  scarcity  of  seamen,  and  the  increased  size  of  ships,  call  for  all  the  ingenuity  of 
shipbuilders  and  ship-owners,  in  order  to  make  ships  safe,  and  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  navigate  tht:m ;  to  this  end  a  rig  for  ships  is  gradually  coming  into 
use,  called  "  Forbes'  rig,"  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the  usual  topsail  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  old  topgallant  sail  (called  royal  in  the  new  rig)  has  less  boiet ; 
the  lower  portion  of  the  first  is  called  topsail,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  snug  double- 
reefed  sail  of  the  old  rig ;  and  the  upper  portion,  called  the  topgallant  sail,  petting 
above  the  cap,  is  several  numbers  lighter  than  the  other,  and  has  a  lighter  yard  than 
the  usual  topsail ;  the  sail  usually  called  the  royal  is  called  the  skysaiT,  and  the  usual 
skysail  is  called  the  moonsail.  It  follows  from  these  proportions,  that  when  the  top- 
gaUJUit  Bails  are  lowered,  the  ship  is  put  practicaUy  under  sail  equal  to  double-reefed 
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topsailsi  The  lower  mast-heads  are  long  enough  to  sot  the  topsail  oo  the  heel  of  tkt 
topmasts,  when  tliese  wrejidded  before  the  mast-heads,  and  on  the  lower  mastrbeadi, 
when  the  topmasts  are  fidded  abaft  them. 

I  prefer  the  finding  all  the  masts  abaft  for  the  foUowmg  reaBons:  the  atram  oo  ^ 
trussle-trees  is  more  equally  divided,  especially  on  the  lower  -trossle-trees,  to  the  for- 
ward cbock  of  which  the  lower  yard  han^s,  and  on  the  after- part  of  which  the  topmast 
rests;  tlie  advantage  of  fidd<ng  the  topgallant  (royal)  masts  abaft  is  uoiformity,  and 
because  they  can  be  got  up  and  down  without  interfering  with  the  sails  next  oelow 
them ;  but  above  all,  the  topsail  yard  and  the  cap-stays  can  be  better  supported  by 
the  head  of  the  lower  mast  than  by  the  cap  and  heel  of  the  topmasts.  But  the  rig 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  seamen  by  fidding  either  before  or  abaft.  In  canjiog 
out  my  plan  strictly,  I  would  have  the  main  yard  and  the  royal  yard  (or  topgallaat<^ 
old  rig)  exactly  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  old  rig,  and  would  have  the  yai^s  on  the 
main  several  feet  longer  than  those  on  the  foremast,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  a 
ship  will  sail  faster  and  be  easier  with  the  large  sails  in  the  centre,  and  the  maia  yards 
and  masts  are  generally  better  supported,  excepting  the  upper  or  light  yards ;  ^ain, 
the  sails  and  yards  fit  in  several  places,  excepting  oul^  the  main  yard ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  foretopsail  and  yard  are  of  the  same  spread,  £c„  as  the  main  topgallant  sail,  though 
the  yard  is  lighter  as  well  as  the  sail,  and  so  on  upwards,  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions exist  between  the  yards  on  the  mizzen  and  the  fore — that  is  to  say,  the  mineo 
topsail  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  fore  topgallant  sail  and  the  main  royal  By  this  ar- 
rangement, the  ship  need  not  have  so  many  spare  yards  and  sails ;  or  in  other  word», 
the  sails  and  yards  of  one  mast  will  answer  for  the  others,  though  not  precisely  alike 
as  to  weight,  always  excepting  the  courses  and  the  maintopsail,  which  fit  nowhere  elssL 
The  forestay  either  comes  to  the  knightheads  or  a  short  distance  out  on  the  bowsprit, 
depending  on  the  ship's  model  in  some  degree — and  the  topmast  stay  to  the  end  oo 
one  side,  while  a  cap  st;\y  on  the  other  spreads  a  useful  "  inner  jib,'*  more  avaiiabls 
than  the  old  foretopmast  staysail ;  the  jib  and  flying  jib  are  fitted  as  usuaL 

If  any  seaman  should  prefer  to  have  the  fore  yards  like  the  main,  it  can  of  coarse 
be  done  just  as  well ;  but  io  that  case  the  mizzen  yards  must  be  longer  than  the  pro- 
portions given  above.  The  stays  on  the  main,  below  and  including  ttie  main  topmast 
stay,  should  come  to  the  deck,  so  as  to  secure  the  masts  better  than  if  any  of  them 
set  up  to  the  foremast.  The  studding  sails  are  cut  for  each  sail,  as  in  the  old  rig,  bat 
the  booms  may  all  be  lighter,  except  the  foretopmast  studding  sail  booms,  which,  as 
they  have  to  support  a  lower  studding  sail,  must  oe  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as  in  the 
old  rig. 

Some  seamen  object  to  the  extra  weight  aloft,  and  to  the  extra  number  of  ropes. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  some  extra  weight ;  but  as  the  topsail  and  topsail  yard  never  go 
above  the  cap,  ike  effect  to  heel  the  ship  is  no  greater  under  whole  sail,  and  yery  litUe 
greater  under  double-reef,  than  in  the  old  rig.  So  as  to  the  number  of  ropes ;  it  a 
true  there  are  more,  but  all  those  in  daily  and  hourly  use  are  lighter  and  shorter  to 
coil  up  and  to  overhaul ;  while  those  belonging  to  the  topsail  are  so  seldom  nsed  that 
they  may  safely  (except  braces)  be  stopped  up  to  the  shrouds  on  leaving  port,  and  not 
be  used,  perhaps,  until  ^he  ship  gets  into  a  high  latitude. 

Builders  and  owners  object  to  the  extra  cost ;  but  as  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labor, 
and  wear  and  tear,  this  will  soon  be  made  up  to  them. 

The  great  difficulty,  after  all,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  new,  and  that  it  involyes  some 
extra  labor  and  some  extra  thinking  in  the  planning,  to  those  who  have  not  had  any 
experience  in  it ;  and  to  those  I  offer  to  make  plans  without  any  patent  fee,  and  with- 
out charge  of  any  kind.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rig  is  just  the  thmg  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  for  other  stormy  latitudes ;  but  that  for  the  £ast  India  or  Pacific 
Oceans  it  is  not  so  well  adapted.  An  idea  prevails,  that  because  there  is  one  more 
gap  in  the  canvas,  some  power  is  lost ;  this  is  true  to  a  small  extent,  no  doubt,  but  the 
advantage  of  making  and  taking  in  sail,  as  well  with  the  watch  as  with  all  hands  ia 
the  old  rig,  and  the  advantage  of  setting  the  sails  flatter  on  the  wind,  far  more  than 
compensate  for  this  slight  loss.  And  this  can  be  made  up  in  another  way,  by  potting 
a  foot  or  two  more  on  the  yards. 

The  sails  have  only  one  reef  in  them,  excepting  the  mainsail,  and  all  the  reefing  is 
done  to  jackstays.  both  legs  of  the  points  forward  of  the  soil,  as  the  man-of-war  uso^y 
reefs  her  courses. 

In  large  clippers  it  is  actually  impossible,  with  any  amount  of  men,  to  take  care  of 
the  large  sails ;  and  as  many  of  them  sail  from  California,  and  will  soon  sail  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  might  say  from  the  United  States,  only  half  mannedf  it  is  becoming  more 
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•nd  more  neeeMaij  daily  to  hare  the  new  rig.  Eyeir  captain  that  I  know,  who  has 
been  in  any  ship  ngged  after  my  plan,  has  said  all  I  could  desire  in  its  favor.  It  ia 
well  adapted  also  to  steamers,  and  especially  to  auxiliary  steamers.  The  U.  S.  steamer 
John  Hancock  is  so  rigged,  and  I  trust  all  steamers  will  be  in  due  time. 

I  could  say  much  more  on  the  safety,  economy,  and  convenience  of  the  rig,  bat  I  am 
afraid  of  making  my  remarks  too  long  for  your  kindness.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  article  by  saying  a  word  on  pumps. 

As  a  rule,  the  "  pump-well "  shoula  be  accessible  at  all  time»,  without  the  necessity 
of  hoisting  oul  the  pumps,  or  breaking  out  cargo ;  and  they  should  never  be  placed 
near  the  forward  part  of  the  mainmast,  as  they  would  there  be  in  danger  from  a  stroke 
of  lightning  coming  down  the  topsail  sheets,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Every  ship 
should  have  a  perfect  lightning  conductor,  so  fitted  as  to  be  always  in  place  when  the 
masts  are  housed  or  aloft,  and  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  without  any  **  fixing." 
The  conductor  of  Sir  William  S.  Harris,  now  placed  in  every  ship  of  the  British  navy, 
and  in  many  others,  after  twenty  years*  experience  of  their  utility,  and  a  hundred  or 
more  years  of  experience  in  the  fallacy  of  all  other  kinds,  is  the  only  reliable  one,  as  I 
shall  undertake  to  prove  in  a  work  now  being  printed. 

If  the  Golden  Light  had  been  provided  with  a  lightning-rod  she  would  not  have 
been  struck ;  and  if  she  had  been  provided  with  a  force-pump,  she  might  have  been 
saved. 
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STEAMBOATS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  Guthrie,  Esq^  steamboat  inspector,  for  the  following  list  of 
steamboats  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  shows  that  the  Western  cities  have  the  largest  number — St.  Louis  taking 
the  lead,  and  Cincinnati  next  in  the  figures.  The  eastern  cities,  however,  exceed  in 
the  proportion  of  tonnage,  as  New  York,  with  92  boats,  gives  a  tonnage  of  64,447  tons, 
while  St.  Louis,  with  126  boats,  only  gives  80,948  tons. 

Most  of  the  Western  boats  are  high  pressure,  while  the  Eastern  are  low  pressure. 

No.  high  No.  low 

Places.                          No.  boats.           Tons.  prewure.  preisurs. 

Cincinnati                                         104            24,109  104 

Wheeling                                           88              6,848  88 

Pittsburg                                           101             16,384  101 

Eastport                                             6              1,298  ..  6 

Bangor                                              6              1,660  1  4 

Bath                                                   9              1,494  4  ft 

Portland                                              8              1,247  S 

Nantucket                                            2                479  . .  2 

Boston                                                8              1,018  4  4 

Fall  River                                            6              4,769  6 

Barnstable                                          1                240  1 

Bristol                                                1                149  I 

Newport                                              1                265  1 

Providence                                           1                246  .  •  1 

Stonington                                           1                  67  . .  1 

New  London                                        9              8,945  8  t 

MiddletDwn                                         18              2,072  11  S 

New  York                                         92            64,447  10  8« 

New  Haven                                         2                806  ..  S 

SagHiirbor                                          1                128  1 

Newark                                               8              1,005  ..  S 

Amboy                                              17              6,440  8  14 

Burlington                                          11              2,781  6  • 

Wilmington                                          11               2,681  1  10 

Philadelphia                                         60             10,866  24  26 

Baltimore                                           84              9,887  10  24 
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No.  hiffh     No.  low 

Places.  No.  boaii.  Tons.  preasare.  prenore. 

Norfolk   8  936  8  5 

PlymouUi   1  86  . .  1 

Washington   2  99  1  1 

Newborn   4  167  4 

St  Mark's   1  45  1 

Johnsville   1  55  ..  1 

Rubwood   6  1,352  . .  6 

Pilesbury   1  79  1 

Wilmington   15  80,014  10  6 

Alexandria   2  268  . .  2 

Charleston   11  4,096  4  7 

Savannah   27  5,750  12  16 

Mobile   78  18,146  78 

Galveston   10  1,688  10 

Brazos   6  677  6 

Pensacola   1  98  . .  I 

Camden   10  2,000  . .  10 

San  Francisco   60  84,986  S  47 

Vermont   11  3,439  4  7 

Champlain   6  941  4  2 

Oswegfttchie   8  1,985  8 

Oswego   9  3,637  5  4 

Genessee   2  495  . .  S 

Buffalo    41  26,925  84  7 

Presque  Isle   7  6,690  8  4 

Cuyahoga   13  6,417  18 

Sanduttky   1  73  1 

Maumee   6  1,745  4  1 

Detroit   44  16,179  22  21 

Mackinac   12  1.746  12 

Chicago   4  650  4 

St.  Louis   126  80,048  126 

Vicksburg   4  687  4 

New  Orleans   Ill  84.886  111 

Nashville   18  3,678  18 

Louisville   26  14,629  26 


Total   1,205  391,667  858  S5i 


The  number  given  in  the  above  table  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  only  ninety-two, 
which  is  a  very  small  figure  if  we  take  in  the  numerous  ferry-boats  and  tow-boats  that 
ply  about  the  bay  and  rivers  adjacent  to  the  city.  With  these  added,  the  aggregits 
would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  OHIO  Iff  1852. 

mBOEIPTS  AND  EXFSNDITUBES  OW  EACH  OF  THE  PUBLIO  WOilKB  OT  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO, 

FOB  THE  TEAK  1862. 

Gross  amount   AmU  expended 

tolls  received.      for  repairs.        Net  loss.  Netgaia. 

Miami  and  Erie  Canal  1329,629  24  $336,766  98   $6,227  74   

Ohio  Canal                             814,011  80     116,001  63    $119,010  17 

Walhonding  Canal   1,927  67        2,716  86       788  25   

Muskingum  Im                          33,341  68       26,643  16    6.798  92 

Hocking  Canal   9,966  86       16,460  85     5,494  00   

W.  R.  and  Maumee  Boad   13,604  12       15,781  98     2,177  86   

National  Road   86,183  22       88,078  86     2,890  06   


Totals   767,662  99     649,883  82    17,579  52     205,808  69 

Deduct  losses   17,679  62 


Net  prooeeda  of  pablic  works  in  1862 


$188^29  17 
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LEAPIVO  BRITISH  RAILWAY  SHARES  15  1861-52. 
The  followbg  comparative  statemeot  of  the  cloeiog  prices  of  the  leading  railway 
shares,  at  the  close  of  the  years  1851  and  1852,  will  be  found  interesting : — 

December  31, 1851.  December  31, 1852,  Dtflferenoela 

Clottng  CloBing  1853. 

Railways.  Paid.  Prices.  Paid.  Prices.  Per  share. 

Aberdeen   £50  12       12i  £100  81^  82   £7  10  high. 

Bristol  and  Exeter   100  81       83  100  106  108    26    0  - 

Caledonian   60  16|     16f  100  67  67i  84    6  « 

Edinburg  and  Glasgow   60  27       29  ICO  78  80    24   0  «* 

Great  Southern  and  Western, 

(Ireland   60  85i     86^  100  105  107    84  16  - 

Great  Western.   100  87       88  100  96i  96^   8    6  « 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle   60  78       80  60  88  90    10   0  " 

Lancaster  and  Yorkshire   100  60^     61  100  84i  85^  24    6  *« 

London  and  Brighton   100  95^     96i  100  107i  108^  12    0  " 

London  and  North- Western   100  117^  117*  100  125^  126^   8  10  " 

London  and  South- Western.   100  86       87  100  9H  6  10  *« 

Midland   108  67*     58J  100  80  80^  22    6  « 

Norfi.lk   100  22       24  100  64  66    84    0  «« 

Oxford,  Worcester  A  Wolver'ton.  60  16       16i  100  61  68    21    0  ** 

Scottish  Central   26  14*     16^  100  94  96    86    0  ** 

York,  Newcastle,  and  B' wick    .  26  18^     19  100  72i  78^    1  10  lo'er. 

York  and  North  Midland   60  23       23^  100  59^  60^18  10  high. 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  annexed  table,  from  the  Paris  Moniteur,  exhibits  the  length  in  miles,  and  earn- 
ings in  dollars,  of  the  railways  of  France,  at  the  close  of  and  for  the  year  1862,  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year. 

Names.  Miles  worked.     Receipts  for  185S. 

North,  Paris  and  Bologne,  <bc.   441  $6,697,686 

Auzon  and  Somain                                                        11*  86,245 

East,  Paris  and  Strasbourg   240*  8,070,191 

Mulhouse  and  Thann                                                    18  84,486 

Strasbourg  and  Basle  ^                            87i  604,682 

Paris  and  Lyons   287*  8,853,668 

Montereau  and  Troyes                                                  62  268,609 

Saint  Etienne  and  Lyons                                               41  947,458 

Saint  Etienne  and  Andrezieuz                                       11*  86,816 

Andrezieux  and  Roanne                                                42*  184,864 

A vington  and  Marseilles                                               74^  811,088 

Railways  of  Gard   67*  ) 

Montpelier  and  Nimes  ^                                 88  V  729,248 

Montpelier  and  Cette   17M 

Bordeaux  and  Teste                                                    88  60,400 

West,  Paris  and  Chartres                                              61^  688,451 

Paris  and  Versailles,  left  bank                                        10*  168,754 

Paris  and  Versailles,  right  bank                                     14*  820,808 

Paris  and  Rouen                                                         87  1,819.064 

Rouen  and  Harre                                                      67*  780,798 

Dieppe  and  Fecamp                                                    81*  169,215 

Pans  and  Orleans  and  Corbell   82^^ 

Centre  RaUroad   151*  1  ^  ^fiit 

Orleans  and  Bordeaux   167*  f  5,007,067 

Tours  and  Nantes   121*  J 

Paris  and  St.  Germain                                                  16*  280,248 

Paris  and  Sceen                                                             6*  58,025 

Total                                                             2,808  124,786,988 

Total  receipto  for  1851    20,002,918 


Excess  in  fayor  of  1852 


$4,'788,056 
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This  excess  of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  in  the  receipts  of  the  ;^ear  1852  orer 
those  of  1851,  is  to  be  attributed  mostly  to  the  completion  or  ex^«nsion,  during  the 
year  that  has  just  closed,  of  several  of  the  most  important  lines  of  railways  radiating 
from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.  The  Eastern  Railway  from  Paris  has  been  opened 
to  Strasbourg,  on  the  Rhine,  and  several  sections  completed  on  the  Western  road,  and 
on  those  destined  to  connect  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons  with  Paris.  The  num- 
ber of  additional  miles  of  railway  opened  to  travel  and  traffic  during  the  year  1S52, 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  was  249  miles.  The  four  railways  of  which  the  receipts 

Eer  mile  were  largest,  during  the  year  1852,  were  those  connecting  St  Etienne  and 
yons,  Paris  and  Versailles,  (right  bank  of  the  Stine,)  Paris  and  Rouen,  and  Pari*  and 
St.  Germain.  The  same  order  was  observed  in  1861,  though  the  profits  of  all  the 
railways  in  France  have  increased.  The  four  yielding  the  least  income  per  mile  are 
the  Bordeaux  and  Teste  Railway,  Mulhouse  and  Thann,  Auzon  and  Somam,  and  Moo- 
tereau  and  Troyes.  The  grand  average  receipts  per  mile  for  all  the  railway's,  in  1851, 
was  $10,737. 

A  legal  decision  of  some  importance  to  the  railway  managers  and  the  public  hA& 
lately  been  given  in  Paris.  The  passengers  upon  the  Lyons  and  Medit^jranean  Road 
arrived  one  day  Iftft  September  too  late  to  connect  with  the  branch  to  Avignon.  They 
had  to  spend  the  night  at  Tarascar,  and  a  portion  of  them  sued  the  companv  for  dam- 
ages. The  company  took  the  general  ground  that  it  could  not  in  any  case  Se  respoo- 
Bible  for  any  losses  resulting  froru  the  non-arrival  of  trains  at  the  specified  hours.  But 
it  was  decided  that  when  the  non-arrival  is  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employees,  the 
company  must  be  held  responsible,  and  that  it  should  pay  to  the  sufferers  damsg«s 
proportionate  to  thtir  losses,  not  exceeding  forty  dollars,  nor  less  than  six  duU&rs 
B-piece.  If  this  kind  of  law  were  in  force  in  tlie  United  States,  the  owners  of  some  of 
the  railways,  steamers,  and  stage-coaches  would  suffer  annually  to  considerable  of  a 
figure.  The  piincipal  railways  of  France  seem  to  be  highly  prosperous,  and  xery  maLj 
of  them  are  bringing  a  handsome  premium  over  the  cost. 


STEAMBOATS  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Tlie  Steamers  which  ply  between  New  York  and  Boston,  via  Fall  River  and  Ston- 
ington,  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  safety,  and  speed,  on  any  similar  route  in  lh« 
world.  We  find  tlie  following  notice  of  these  boats  in  "  An  EnglUhtMHatKB  Expe- 
rience in  America.^  Marian.ve  Fi:(cu,  the  author  of  that  work,  took  passage,  as  we 
understand,  in  the  "  Empire  State,"  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 

"Two  days  afterwards  we  landed  at  New  York,  after  a  passage  of  eleven  days 
aod  a  half  We  dined  on  shore,  and  then  proceeded  to  Boston  by  boaL  The  word 
•boat,*  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  filiating  palace,  which  accommc»dates  at 
the  very  moderate  charge  of  four  dollars  each,  from  five  to  six  hundred  Americin 
eitizena  and  others,  of  all  classes,  in  a  style  (»f  splendor  that  Cleopatra  herself  might 
envv.  Her  barge  with  the  sails  of  purple  silk,  iu  which  she  received  Marc  Antnoy, 
was' nothing  to  it.  There  is  little  to  remmd  one  of  machinery  ;  for  the  paddle-whee'k 
are  covered,  and  the  engine  is  rendered  invisible  by  being  surrounded  with  gla«s  and 
drapery.  However,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  vessel  movet  smoothly  and  qiiickiy  thrcMsgii 
the  water.  I  fv)llowed  a  crowd  of  five  hundred  up  a  handsome  staircase,  through 
•pleudidly  fumis^hed  salo^^ns,  covered  with  carpets  of  velvet  pile,  to  the  upper  deck. 

•  •  Tta  l>eing  announced,  we  all  adjourned  to  the  gentlemen's  cabin.  The  apart- 
ment was  very  larire,  witli  berths  three  deep  all  around  it ;  the  curtains  of  these  being 
drawn,  covered  the  chides  with  drapery  of  different  colors  mixed  with  lace  shades.  At 
the  entrance  we  were  met  by  tall,  swarthy  figures,  clothed  in  white  linen  of  unspotted 
purity,  who  con<lurted  us  to  our  seats.  There  were  three  tables,  the  entire  length  of 
the  room,  covered  with  every  thing  that  was  beautiful ;  but  nothing  that  seemed  eat- 
able, except  pineapple:}  and  some  small,  delicate,  delicious-looking  things  that,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  I  shall  call  roll^,  though  it  vulgarizes  tliem  sadly.  Not  with - 
ttaoding  this  unreal  appearance,  you  no  S(X>ner  wi<hed  for  anything  than  a  mici^tering 
■pirit  was  at  your  elbow  to  ^^ratify  you.  At  his  touch  pineapples  became  butter,  pyra- 
mids tea-cakes,  and  magical  boxes  ktvoury  pies  ;  tt>ngue,  ham,  and  all  kimis  of  defica- 
oiee  issued  from  their  fiowery  retreats  at  his  bidding.  At  the  end  of  the  banquet  yoa 
heard  whisfiered  iu  your  e.ir. '  Half  a-doUar.*  It  was  produced,  and  silently  di:jap- 
pemd— not  a  clink  was  beard.** 
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RECEIPTS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THE  CITT  OP  NEW  YORK. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagq,  the  city  Controller,  for  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad  Oompa- 
nies,  as  follows : — 

The  total  sum  received  by  each  road,  from  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  is 
as  follows : — 

On  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad   1112.865  09 

Eighth  "    132,860  95 

Comparing  the  receipts  on  each  road,  for  September,  1852,  with  April,  1853,  and 
the  result  is  as  follows : — 

September,  1852.  April,  1853.  Increase. 

Sixth  Avenue  Road   $10,649        $18,414  $7,765 

Eighth  Avenue  Road   12,686         21,640  9,054 

The  rate  per  cent  of  increase  on  the  respective  roads,  comparing  September  with 
April,  presents  the  following  results : — 

Increase  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Road  per  cent       $72  93 

Eighth        "    71  94 

STATEMENT  SHOWIXO  THK  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  EIGHTH  AVENUE  RAIL- 
BOADS,  AS  THE  SAME  HAS  BEEN  RBTORNED  TO  THE  CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE,  VIZ*.  

6th  At.  B.R.Sth  Av.  R.R 
$13,498  17  $15,847  66 
16,040  79    20,094  96 
18,414  82    21,640  68 


6th  Av.  R.  R.  8th  Av.  R.  R. 

1852,  August  ..  $5,368  77  $175  15 

Sept   10,649  92  12,586  43 

Oct.   12,101  63  15,580  26 

Nov   12,335  82  16,016  74 

Dec   12,455  03  16,507  17 

1853,  January..  13,010  64  15,911  90 


1868,  February. 
March . . . 
April  . . . 


112,866  09  132,360  95 


RAILROAD  IRON  RECEIVED  AT  CLEVELAND. 

A.  N.  Gray  publishes  in  the  Plain  Dealer  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
railroad  iron  at  Cleveland  from  July  31, 1849,  to  the  close  of  1852.  We  give  below 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Gray's  table : — 

Cargoes.     Rails.        Tons.  Cai^oes.       Rails.  Tons. 

1849    22       20,865       8,398  11861   203       170,086  28,842 

1850    89       82,888     18,513  |  1862   269       281,463  42,852 

The  Plain  Dealer  says : — 

"  The  above  report  exhibits  a  rapid  increase  of  rail  rt)ading  in  the  West  and  de- 
monstrates, too,  the  superiority  of  Cleveland  as  a  general  receiving  port  Not  only 
the  main  trunks  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  but  their  numerous  feeders  are  sup- 
plied  from  here,  and  no  more  available  port  can  be  found  for  the  great  Pacific  road, 
provided  its  rails  should  be  imported  m  addition  to  the  receiving,  cutting,  and  re- 
shipping  of  the  iron,  there  is  another  duty  of  quite  equal  importance,  that  of  assorting. 
Different  patterns  often  compose  the  same  cargo,  varying  often  not  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  and  not  observed  by  shippers,  engineers,  or  even  track-layers.  They  make, 
however,  the  roughest  of  roads  when  laid  down  miscellaneously.  The  Michigan 
Southern  Road  had  to  take  up  five  miles  of  its  track  to  rectify  the  assorting.  Mr.  G.*8 
experience  is  such  that  he  and  his  hands  recognize  the  different  patterns  at  sight,  and 
save  all  mistakes  on  this  score. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  that  all  but  about  1,000  tons  of  this  iron 
came  from  England,  and  was  purchased  before  the  late  rise.  We  understand  its 
average  cost  was  £5  10s.  per  ton.  Ocean  freight  to  New  York  123.  to  15s.  To  Que- 
bec lOs.  to  128.  It  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  July  last  the 
puddlers  in  England  struck  for  higher  wages.  It  happened  at  a  time  when  the  con- 
tracts for  America  had  to  be  filled  or  forfeited,  and  tne  proprietors  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vance. Just  at  this  time  orders  came  from  Russia  for  150,000  tons,  and  from  South 
America  for  75,000  tons,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increased  trade  with  both  countries. 
These  things  combined  put  up  iron  to  its  present  figure.   It  will  not  likely  be  much 
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cheaper  bo  long  as  the  present  demand  contmues,  unless  the  business  is  gone  into  bj 
our  American  manufacturers.  Several  Pennsylvania  foundries  have  commenced  ma- 
king, and  it  is  eaid  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  when  the  Sault  canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  Lake  Superior  iron  is  introduced  to  our  Ohio  coal,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  all  farther  importations  of  this  great  staple. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  STEAMSHIPS. 

Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  C.  of  Manchester,  (England,)  has  patented  a  mode  of  coo- 
structing  a  first-class  steam  packet-ship,  to  afford  accommodation  for  480  first  class 
passengers,  with  stores  for  eighty  days,  and  to  carry  8,000  tons  measurement  careo,  in 
addition  to  8,600  tons  of  coal,  which,  aided  by  other  improvements  in  vessel  and  ma- 
chinery, it  is  calculated  would,  independent  of  the  aid  of  wmd,  suffice  to  perform  a 
Toyage  of  40,000  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  He  proposes  to 
construct  the  hull,  gunwales,  decks,  and  all  the  vertical  divisions  requiring  no  doorways, 
entirely  of  wronght-iron.  and  to  make  the  engine  framing  of  the  same  metal,  riveted 
to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  He  likewise  proposes  that  the  berths  for  the  en- 
gineers, stokers,  and  coal-trimmers  in  the  engine-room,  and  for  the  seamen  in  the  bov9, 
should  be  of  wrought-iron,  riveted  to  the  sides  to  strengthen  the  vessel ;  and  that  the 
passengers'  decks  should  be  covered  with  wood,  asphalt,  or  other  suitable  materisL 
With  due  attention  to  these  suggestions,  and  to  the  making  of  the  floor  and  all  below 
it,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  promenade  deck,  and  top  of  the 
gunwales,  of  two  tnicknesses  of  strong  iron  plates,  the  vessel  will  be  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  stronger  than  it  would  be  with  the  same  weight  of  iron  applied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  proposed  to  work  the  engines  in  fair  weather  up  to  800  horses  only ;  bat 
he  states  that  they  will,  however,  with  steam  of  90  lbs.  pressure,  admit  of  being 
worked  up  to  double  that  power. 


OF  RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  PLANK  ROADS. 

The  following  act  regulating  the  rates  of  toll  on  plank  roads,  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  April  16th,  1868,  and  is  now  in  force: — 

Seo.  1.  Instead  of  the  toll  authorized  to  be  demanded  and  received  on  plank  roads, 
by  section  thirty -five  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
companies  to  construct  plank  roads,  and  of  companies  to  construct  turnpike  roads," 
passed  May  7,  1847,  the  followmg  rates  of  toll  may  hereafter  be  demanded  and  re- 
ceived : — For  every  vehicle  drawn  by  one  animal  one  cent  per  mile,  and  one  cent  per 
mile  for  each  additional  animal ;  for  every  vehicle  used  chiefly  for  carrying  passengera, 
drawn  by  two  animals,  three  cents  per  mile,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  each  additionsl 
animal ;  for  every  horse  rode,  led,  pr  driven,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile ;  for 
every  score  of  sheep  or  swine,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile;  and  for  every  score  of 
neat  cattle,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Sec  2.  Sections  twelve  and  thirteen  of  title  four,  chapter  thirteen,  part  one,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  shall  apply  to  plank  road  companies. 

SEa  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  GERMAN  RAILROADS. 

A  correspondent  of  PutnanCa  Monthly  Magazine  has  something  to  saj  regarding 
foreign  railway  matters,  which  we  copy  below : — 

A  statistical  work  published  in  Germany,  and  complete  to  the  close  of  1852,  gives 
the  following  figures  upon  the  railroads  there.  The  German  league  is  about  five  miles. 
There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  for  the  most  part  open  to  the  public : — 


Leagues. 

Id  Austria   247 

In  Prussia   607 

Id  Bavaria   144 

In  Saxony   63 


Lesfvefc 

In  Hanover   101 

In  Wirtemberg   41 

In  Baden    4S 

In  the  duchies  and  principalities .       1 1 S 


or  a  total  1,482  German  leagues,  or  7,000  miles — 6,700  miles  are  in  nmning  order; 
the  rest  are  not  completed ;  4,860  miles  are  administered  by  the  Tarions  govemmenU, 
and  2,660  bj  private  oompaDiea." 
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STEAMERS  BETWEEN  GENOA  AND  NEW  YORK. 

A  correspoodeDt  of  the  Newark  Daili/  Advertiser,  writing  from  Genoa  under  data 
of  April  lltb  Bays: — The  long  talked  of  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  New 
York  is  at  length  made  secure  by  a  contract  between  the  Trans- Atlantic  Company 
and  the  Royal  Goyemment,  which  was  duly  signed  at  Turin  last  week.  The  company , 
which  is  chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  is  bound 
to  establish  two  lines  of  monthly  steamers,  viz :— one  between  Genoa  and  New  York, 
and  another  between  Montevideo  and  Genoa ;  and  the  Government  guaranties  to 
each  line  a  sum  equal,  at  least,  to  |6,000  per  vo^tige  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  ac- 
cords to  the  company  certain  other  important  privileges  and  resources.  The  vessels 
are  to  stop  at  Madeira  and  other  intermediate  points,  and  are  to  be  of  at  least  1,600 
tons  and  260  horse-power.  The  government  required  the  subscription  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capitil  to  secure  the  enterprise,  before  the  contract  was  signed.  Some  large 
English  houses  b?^;^e  taken  stock  to  the  amount  of  $600,000. 


MISSOURI  RAILWAY  LAW. 

The  law  authorizes  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  six,  to  construct  a  railroad 
in  that  State.  It  fixes  the  gauge,  or  width  between  the  rails,  of  all  the  railroads,  at 
6  feet  6  inches.  It  exempts  all  existing  railways  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  from  and  after  the  24th  of  February.  It  authorizes  any  County  Court  or 
City  Council  in  the  State,  to  subftcribe  to  any  railway,  and  to  pa^  their  installments 
by  an  issue  of  bonds,  or  by  special  taxation.  And  they  may  put  m  their  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  internal  improvements  and  other  funds.  Any  county  or  city  levying 
a  railway  tax,  are  tu  issue  receipts  to  the  tax  payers,  which  are  assignable,  and  con- 
vertible into  stock  of  the  company  to  which  suoscription  is  made.  The  law  contains 
many  other  provisions  important  to  Missouri  railway  enterprizes. 


THE  COST  OF  TRAVEUNG  ON  THE  ROAD  AND  THE  RAIL 

Mr.  Robt  Weale,  Inspector  of  Poor-laws  in  England,  h:is  published  a  statement 
showing  the  cost  of  railway  traveling  as  compared  with  traveling  by  private  convey- 
ance, coach,  <&c.,  from  which  it  appears  that  from  August,  1886,  to  December,  1852, 
he  traveled  over  88,298  miles  by  the  latter  mode, at  a  cost  of  £7,176  Is.  Id.,  or  Is.  7^d 
per  mile  ;  the  time  occupied  in  traveling  being  8  years,  27  weeks,  and  6  days.  Be- 
tween the  same  dates  he  traveled  90,982  miles  by  rail,  at  a  cost  of  £1,091  6b.  9d.,  or 
only  2f  d.  per  mile ;  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  journeys  was  1  year,  28  weeks,  and 
4  days.  If  the  whole  distance  could  have  been  traveled  by  railway,  tlie  cost  of  trav- 
eling would  have  amounted  to  £2,161  18s.  lid.;  had  it  all  been  accomplished  by  pri- 
vate conveyance,  the  cost  would  have  been  £14,666  Ss.  4d. 


STEAM  TO  THE  BRAZILS  AND  THE  RIVER  PUTE. 

The  South  American  and  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  England,  have 
fixed  the  24th  June,  1868,  as  the  time  for  the  sailing  of  their  screw  steamer,  the 
Olinda,  Captain  G.  H.  Haram,  from  the  Birkenhead  Docks,  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Monte 
Video,  calling  at  Lisbon.  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia.  The  Brazilliera,  Luistania,  and 
Bahiana,  are  to  follow ;  while  the  Argentina,  of  400  tons  and  200  horse-power,  is  to 
take  the  line  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres ,  in  connection  with  the  larger 
vessels.  The  four  steamers  first  named  will  be  of  tonnages  varying  from  1,100  tons 
to  1,200. 


INVESTING  TRUST  FUNDS  IN  RAILROAD  STOCK. 

An  important  question  relating  to  this  subject  has  been  lately  decided  by  Judge 
Clark,  Probate  Judge,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  A  gentleman,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  a  minor,  had  purchased  for  the  latter,  although  in  bis  own  name,  ten  shares 
of  the  Northern  Railway  stock,  at  $90  per  share.  The  present  price  is  $69  60  per 
share.  The  Judge  held,  that  the  guardian  could  not,  in  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
turn  out  the  stock  so  purchased,  but  must  be  charged  with  the  full  amount  with  which 
the  stock  was  so  purchased. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  PARIS. 


MO.  I. 

STATISTICS  OF  FOOD  AND  THE  BKAMCHE8  OF  INDUSTRY  BELATINO  TO  IT,  AT  FAR1& 

The  Report  on  the  lodastry  of  Paris,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  the  Aprfl 
namber  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  divided  the  825  different  branches  intu  13  groups. 
The  term  and  idea  of  the  group  is  a  favorite  one  in  the  school  of  Fourier :  whether 
the  Commission  borrowed  it  from  that  source  or  not  we  cannot  say.  Of  these  thirteen 
groups,  a  leading  one  was  that  of  the  pursuits  relating  to  food,  and  the  various  modes 
of  its  preparation. 

A  certain,  steady,  and  full  supply  of  food  for  a  large  population,  collected  at  one 
point,  is  a  problem  which,  in  all  countries,  only  the  experience  of  centuries  has  enabled 
governments  to  solve.  For  a  long  time  direct  interposition  of  public  authority  was 
deemed  necessary :  yet  the  only  conditions  necessary  io  enable  the  people  to  supply 
themselves  were:  1.  Security  of  person;  2.  Security  of  property  of  all  kinds  ;  3.  Fa- 
cility of  communication.  Much  has  been  done  and  gained  in  all  these  respects — mndi 
remains  to  be  done.  And,  when  we  consider  what  improvements  in  the  facilities  of 
transportation  have  been  made  during  the  last  SO  years,  we  may  look  forward  to  still 
greater  progress.  Paris,  with  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  is  much  better  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  was  a  few  centuries  back,  with  a  populatioD 
ten  or  fifteen  times  less.  Famines,  which  once  filled  so  large  a  space  in  history,  hare 
disappeared.  Bad  harvests  may  still  cause  distress,  but  the  variety  of  grains,  and 
the  accumulation  of  stores,  are  a  protection  against  any  very  intense  or  prolonged 
suffering. 

Seventeen  branches  of  industry  are  included  in  this  group : — 


Butchers. 
Bakers. 
Brewers. 

Burners  of  Coffee. 
Pork  Butcher. 
Chocolate-maker. 
Confectioner. 

Makers  of  Alimentary  Preserves. 


Cheesemongers. 

Distillers,  (liquors  and  symps.) 
Grocers,  (manufacturing.) 
Ice  cream  Makers. 
Alimentary  Paste  Makers. 
Pastry  Cooks. 
Sugar  Refiners. 
Pickle  Makers. 


Some  of  these  branches  are  peculiarly  French,  (we  might  say  Parisian,)  and  the  de- 
tails given  in  the  Report  are  often  of  interest  French  Alimentary  Pastes  and  Pre- 
serves are  becoming  quite  an  article  of  import,  and  these  branches  of  French  industry, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  not  unimportant 

The  number  of  butchers  within  the  ban-lime  is  limited  to  400,  by  law,  but  the  te- 
tual  number  is  501.  They  cannot  buy  cattle  anywhere  but  at  the  authorized  markets 
and  they  are  obliged  to  kill  at  the  municipal  abattoirs — of  these  there  are  five.  Tbe 
butcher  may  sell  either  at  his  stall  or  at  the  market 

Number  of  butchers  601,  of  whom  470  employ  from  2  to  10  men;  81,  1  only. 
Amouut  of  business  in  1847,  74,893,432  francs.  Animals  butchered  in  1847,  694,212 
head. 

The  bakers  of  Paris  form  a  sort  of  corporation ;  they  are  limit  d  in  namber  to  600, 
and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
crown  officers  of  former  times,  called  pannetiers.  The  bakers  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
supply  of  flour  in  reserve,  to  give  six  months'  previous  notice  of  intentioQ  to  date 
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business,  and  not  to  diminish  the  namber  of  their  ovens.  In  the  13th  century  they 
were  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  for  baking  on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  On  these  days  no 
fresh  bread  was  to  be  had  in  Paris.  Now,  baking  is  done  every  day,  and  a  public 
bakery  is  maintained,  at  which,  in  case  accident  or  necessary  repairs  of  the  oven  in- 
terrupts bufriness  at  their  own  shops,  the  bakers  can  continue  work  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847,  60,208, 940  francs ;  m  1848,  44,6*79,400  francs.  Num- 
ber employed  in  1847,  2,646. 

The  number  of  brewers  in  Paris  is  22,  of  whom  7  employ  more  than  10  men* 
Amount  of  business  in  1847,  8,861,600  francs;  in  1848,  2,619,000  francs;  number  of 
workmen,  238. 

Coffee  burning  is  done  almost  entirely  by  grocers;  but  of  late  the  business 
has  increased,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  process  of  roasting  is  susceptible 
of  great  improvements.  The  object  of  roasting  is  to  burn  off  certain  useless  or 
injurious  parts  of  the  berry ;  but  if  improperly  done,  it  causes  waste,  and  deprives 
the  coffee  of  part  of  its  aroma.  The  process  of  Chartrcs,  and  others  lately  introduced, 
are  followed  at  numerous  establishments  in  different  quarters  of  Paris.  The  imitations 
of  coffee,  such  as  chickory,  are  not  made  at  Paris.  Chickory  comes,  all  prepared,  from 
the  Northern  Departments.  The  tables  include  one  large  estabUshment  for  an  imita- 
tion of  coffee  from  Moms.  The  number  engaged  in  this  business  is  45.  Amount  of 
business  in  1847,  2,033,090  francs;  number  of  workmen,  59. 

The  number  of  pork  butchers  is  not  limited,  and  previous  to  1848  they  were  allowed 
*to  kill  at  private  establishments.  But  since  November,  1848,  two  abattoirea  for  hogs 
have  been  opened,  at  which  all  the  killing  has  to  be  done.  But  persons  who  raise  pigs 
for  private  consumption,  are  allowed  to  kill  them  at  their  own  houses.  Amount  of 
business  in  1847,  16,781,812  francs;  number  employed,  833.  Amount  of  business  ia 
1848.  10,600,000  francs. 

The  manufacture  of  chocolate  has  been  greatly  increased  and  improved  m  France, 
and  particularly  in  Paris,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  direct  importation 
of  the  choicest  cocoas,  facilitated  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  have  remarkably  favored  the  consumption  of  choco- 
late. It  is  hardly  thirty  years  since  machinery  of  any  force  was  used  in  grinding  the 
chocolate.  Number  of  employers,  94 ;  amount  of  business  in  1847,  3,896,977  francs; 
number  of  workmen,  896.   Business  in  1848,  2,533,000  francs. 

The  art  of  confectionary  is  eminently  Parisian,  and  for  a  century  has  made  famous 
the  quariier  des  Lombards^the  confectioners  of  which  invented  the  art  of  giving  various 
forms  to  sugar,  of  making  statuettes  out  of  it,  and  imitations  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
There  are  many  subdivisions  of  the  trade ;  some  confine  themselves  to  sugar-plums, 
others  to  sweetmeats,  or  glazed  chesnuts,  or  pastils,  or  preparations  of  paste  and 
dough.  Number  of  employers,  91;  business  in  1847,  6,262,262  francs;  number  of 
persons  employed,  659. 

Alimentary  preserves,  (conserves  alimentaires,)  as  they  are  called,  are  a  recent  de- 
vice of  the  art  culinary  in  France.  They  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  in. 
tin  boxes.  Number  of  employers  in  1S47, 19;  amount  of  business,  1,623,000  francs. 
Amount  of  business  in  1848,  1,347,000  francs. 

The  business  of  making  cream-cheese,  or  pol-cheese,  has  its  due  place  in  the  report, 
among  other  branches  of  industry  relating  to  food.  Many  milkmen  make  cheeses  from 
the  milk  they  have  left ;  but  the  most  of  these  establishments  are  directed  by  women. 
Number  of  employers,  239.  Business  in  1847,  337,798  francs;  business  in  1848, 
192,908  francs. 
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THE  MABTUFACTURES  OF  LOWELL. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  kiod  attentioo  of  the  Hod.  Abbott  Lawrbkoe  for  the  inoial 
tabular  etatement  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Lowell,  from  which  we  compile 
the  subjoined  statement.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  at  this  time,  and  m  tbii 
place,  of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Lawbkitok,  while  Minister  to  England, 
for  the  unvarying  promptness  with  which  he  forwarded,  from  month  to  month,  to  our 
address,  the  official  returns  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  aware  that  it  wu 
from  no  personal  considerations,  but  rather  for  the  public  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mercantile  class,  in  whose  prosperity,  as  a  true  merchant,  he  has  ever  manifested  a 
deep  interest : — 

LOWELL  CORPOBATK  MANUFAOTOBIES. 

1841.     1848.     184J.     1847.     1851.  ISil. 

Capital   10,500,000  11,050,000  11,050,000  12,110,000  13,3eS2,400  13J«MW 

Number  CorporaUons   11  11  U  12  IS  U 

Number  or  mills   32  33  33  47  50  51 

Number  of  spindles   192,276  201,076  228^  301,297  325,500  3«.7a 

Number  of  looms   6,018  6,194  6,304  8,749  9,906  9,901 

Female  hands   7,430  6,295  6,905  8,633  8,274  8,471 

Male  hands   2,287  2,345  2,690  3^5  3,709  4,IO 

Cotton  cloth,  yds.  per  week   1,435,450  1,425,800  1,594,000  1,920,900  2,190/)00  2^0BD 

Woolens,  yds.  per  week   7,800  10,e00  14,100  21,291  20,477  T*m 

Carpels,  yds.  per  week   2,500  2,500  6,500  6,500  16,000  25,001 

Cotton,  dyed  per  week   280,000  273,000  325,000  1^235,000  15,515,000  15,87CU»I 

Cotton,  printed  per  week   380,000  384,000  7O5.0I0 

Cotton,  used  per  week  lbs.  457,000  440,000  527,000  637,000  575,000  810,000 

Wool,  annually,  per  week   700,000  1,000,000  2,380,000  2,392,000  3^.000  5,148,0N 

Coal,peranuum  tons  11,410  12.500  12,850  24,400  28,290  3BATS 

Charcoal,  per  annum  bush.  600.000  600,000  600,000  38,303  25,003  6cJ50 

Wood  cords  3,580  3,290  3,570  2,790  24f70  V» 

on.  Whale  gals.  78,689  67,849  87;J50  77,810  68^17  msn 

Oil,  Lard   35,000  39,000  47,000 

Starch  lbs.  800,000  800,000  800,000  1,190,000  1,395,000  1,400,900 

Flour  bbls.  4,000  4.000  4,000  765  1,640  1J« 

Female  wages,  per  week   200  1  75  1  75  200  200  SOO 

Male  wa^es,  per  week   4  80  4  20  4  20  4  80  4  80  4  00 

Aver.  yds.  per  spindle,  per  week  11-10  11-10  1|  U  U  U 

Loom  yds.  i^fo.  30,  per  week  ....  30  30  33  33  33  S 

Loom  yds.  No.  14,  per  week  ....  44  a  45  44  a  45  45  45  45  4S 

As  compared  with  the  year  1847,  the  number  of  laborers  and  the  amoiiDt  of  wageo 
have  diminished,  in  proportion  to  the  cloth  produced,  as  follows : — 

18S1.  18S8. 

No.  Wages.  No.  Wages. 

Females   8,688         896,882  8,470  88O.8«0 

Males   8,996  798,760  4,168  1.040,750 

Total   12,628        1,696,682  12,688  1.821.6S0 

Yards  made   101,298,100  ....  186,600,000 


WmE  FACTORIES  IN  LONDON. 

The  London  Economist  recently  gave  two  or  three  receipts  for  mmvufaebifimf 
EnglUh  Port  Wine !  The  same  paper  states  that  there  are  some  eightera  or  twenty 
establishments  in  London  which  paid  duty  in  1883  for  148,840  gallons  of  noanufactarea 
wines.  Since  then  the  annual  produce  has  increased  to  about  600,000,  of  which  aboot 
60,000  gallons  are  British  port  Ginger,  green  ginger,  orange,  raisin,  black  carraot, 
white  currant,  red  currant,  raspberry,  cowslip,  elder,  ehampagne,  port,  sherry,  and  tent, 
are  all  manufactured  in  one  house  in  London.  They  are  all  miule  much  in  the  same 
way,  and  about  equally  spirituous,  and  flavored  with  the  fniit  from  which  they  are 
named.  Champagne  is  made  from  French  grapes :  cape  wine  is  used  in  the  mano- 
facture  of  port  and  sherry ;  tent  is  made  from  the  black  cherry.  British  port  and 
sherry  can  be  sold  at  retail  at  Is.  2d.  a  bottle.  British  champagne  is  sold  to  the  trade 
at  from  21s.  to  28s.  a  dozen,  but  the  consumer  has  to  pay  4s.  to  6a.  a  bottle  for  it 
These  facts  are  now  stated  as  an  argument  for  the  redaction  of  the  import  datiea  npoa 
foreign  wines. 
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SILVER  MINES  III  NEW  MEXICO. 
P&EKMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

Sie: — The  silver  mioes  which  have  been  discovered  in  this  Territory  are  in  the 
Orgonos  range  of  Mountains,  Dona  Ana  County.  The  mine  now  being  worked  is 
about  ten  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Dona  Ana,  (latitude  82°  22',)  on  the  Western 
slope  of  the  mountain.  This  vein  is  known  to  extend  south  not  less  than  six  miles, 
and,  as  it  now  appears,  is  from  one  to  four  feet  wide,  and  has  a  dip  of  about  20°  east 
The  character  of  the  ore  is  argentiferous  galena  and  lime-stone,  100  pounds  of  which 
yielded,  from  first  assays,  about  ten  pounds  of  pure  lead,  and  not  less  than  three 
oances  of  pure  silver;  it  now  yields  about  four  ounces  of  silver  from  100  pounds  of 
ore ;  the  vein  becomes  richer  as  the  shaft  is  sunk.  About  ten  tons  of  the  ore  have 
been  smelted,  with  a  common  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  give  the  above-stated  results. 
A  small  reverberatory  furnace  has  recently  been  erected,  and  about  a  tun  of  the  metal 
smelted  by  that  process,  and  has  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

The  proprietor  of  this  mine  is  of  the  opinion,  that  he  ha»i  not  yet  discovered  the 
proper  flux  necessary  for  extracting  all  the  silver  the  ore  contains. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  working  these  mines,  there  is 
DO  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  fully  understands  the  silver  mining  and  smelt- 
ing business.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  this  mine  has  obtained  what  little  know- 
ledge he  possesses,  by  being  employed  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  at  the  Corralettas 
mines,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Were  our  metals  exactly  the  same  in  character, 
and  requiring  the  same  handling,  he  might  obtain  the  desired  results,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  our  metals  are  not  the  same  in  character.  Therefore  we  require  educated 
practical  miners,  who  by  a  few  essays  can  determine  the  process  by  which  all  the 
silver  can  be  extracted.  The  proprietor  of  the  mine  referred  to  above,  (a  man  of  for- 
tune,) has  determined  to  invest  a  cons^erable  amount  of  capital  in  this  business,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  erecting  the  proper  works  for  extensive  operations. 

A  company  is  also  about  being  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  mine  about 
six  miles  south  of  the  one  just  described.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
about  five  feet,  and  the  metal  is  very  like  the  other ;  the  one  assay  made  gave  about 
the  same  quantity  of  silver  and  lead.  Other  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Or- 
gonos Mountains,  and  the  specimens  exhibited  appear  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

The  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  silver  mining  in  this  country,  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  expense  attending  the  opening  of  a  mine  and  smelt- 
ing one  ton  of  the  metals,  will  amount  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
smelting  establishment  cannot  be  put  in  operation  under  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
therefore  very  desirable  that  Congress  should  enact  some  laws  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  may  engage  in  the  business.  If  Congress  will  grant  possession  to  the 
workers  of  a  mine  so  long  as  they  shall  work  the  same  not  less  than  six  months  in 
each  year,  it  will  be  all  the  protection  that  can  be  required.  w. 

FoET  PiLLM OEB,  N.  M.,  March  33d,  1853. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  UMBRELUS  AND  PARASOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  seven  different  firms,  who  bv  the  aid  of  machinery  manufacture  annually 
about  11,500,000  worth.  One  of  the  largest  firms  employs  325  persons,  including  250 
girls.  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  from  1;200  to  1,500  umbrellas  and 
parasols  are  turned  out  daily,  and  $75,000  worth  of  silks  and  ginghams  are  sometimes 
consumed  in  the  course  of  three  months.  There  are  in  an  umbrella  112  different  parts, 
and  before  being  perfected  the  umbrella  passes  through  nearly  as  many  hands.  The 
average  wages  received  by  the  sewers  of  umbrellas  is  |4  per  week. 
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IRON— HOW  IT  IS  MANUFACTURED. 

The  London  Economist  gives  the  following  brief,  but  comprehenaive  descripiknof 
the  process  of  making  iron  in  England.  It  will  not,  we  presume,  be  nninteresting  to 
uninitiated  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  a  correspondent,  we  may  state  that  the  Scotch  miners, 
those  who  get  out  the  "  iron  stone,"  receive  $1  25  per  day,  wages.  In  South  Wales 
the  wages  are  nearly  the  same,  and  a  "filler,"  one  who  superintends  the  feeding  of 
the  "  furnace,"  "  puddlers,"  receive  from  £12  to  £18,  say  $66  to  $85  per  month-  The 
diflficulties  which  some  of  our  iron  masters  pretend  to  encounter  from  high  wages, 
arise  more  from  their  own  incapacity,  through  ignorance  of  the  art,  to  get  their 
money's  worth  of  work  from  the  men,  than  the  actual  money  which  they  pay  them. 
The  general  process  of  getting  out  iron  in  this  country,  particularly  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  is  much  less  expensive  than  in  England.  Among  other  focilities,  the  an- 
thracite coal  contiguous  to  the  ore  supersedes  the  necessity  of  "  cokeing  "  the  coal. 

The  general  process  of  making  iron  we  may  describe ;  the  materiala  for  the  makd 
of  iron  are  three. — 1st.  The  ore,  of  which  the  leading  ores  are  called  eilicious  or  ar- 
gillaceous, according  as  silex,  lime,  or  clay  predominates  in  them.  The  English  Staf- 
fordshire ores  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  metal,  and  those  of  Wales  33  per  c«it,  m 
Pennsylvania  30  per  cent  2d.  The  fuel — this  must  be  accommodated  to  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  metallic  oxide,  hence  must  be  exposed  to  some  agent 
that  will  drive  oflf  the  oxide  in  order  to  free  the  metal.  This  must  be  effected  by  th« 
use  of  carbon,  hence  charcoal  is  the  superior  fuel.  It  is,  however,  expensive,  and  the 
English  miners  prepare  fuel  by  "  cokeing."  Thus  the  basis  of  coal  is  carboo.  bat  it 
contains  a  quantity  of  bituminous  matter,  sulphur,  tar,  hydrogen  gas,  and  moi^ore. 
on  being  deprived  of  which  it  becomes  a  toleiably  pure  carbon,  and  is  called  "coke." 
This  is  effected  by  baking  it  in  an  oven,  by  which  it  looses  about  35  per  cent  of 
weight  In  the  United  States  wood  is  yet  so  abundant  that  charcoal  may  for  a  long 
time  be  used,  when  its  cost  will  forbid  its  application  to  the  iron  manufacture  in  Eu- 
rope. In  fact,  so  far  back  as  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  iron  works  were  occasionally 
suppressed,  because  of  the  wood  they  used,  and  the  English  manufacturer  strogglM 
agamst  that  difficulty  until  within  the  last  100  ^ears,  since  when  coke  has  come  mto 
use.  This  fact  being  known  to  the  English  old  iron  dealers  causes  them  to  seek  after 
the  iron  in  old  buildings. 

The  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  mannfiK- 
ture  of  iron  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  good  quality,  is  now  admitted  to  be  il»« 
most  perfect  of  all  fuels  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  8d.  The  flux,  the  bu^iiiesaaf 
which  is  to  combine  with  earthy  matter  of  the  ore  as  the  fuel  combines  with  the  oxr- 
gen,  and  the  nature  of  the  ore  therefore  indicates  the  necessary  flux ;  silicious  orei 
require  an  argillaceous  flux,  and  argillaceous  ores  a  calcarious  flux.  The  preparatkn 
of  the  flux  ia  mechanical  only.  It  requires  to  be  broken  into  convenient  lumps,  and 
arranged  with  the  fuel  and  ore,  which  has  also  been  roasted,  in  order  to  drive  off  sul- 
phur, water,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  substances.  The  blast  furnace  is  a  pyramid  of 
45  to  60  feet  high,  say  60  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  30  at  the  top.  The  interior  is 
shaped  like  a  double  cone,  something  like  a  sugar  loaf  placed  on  a  funnel ;  at  the  bot- 
tom are  arched  recesses,  one  of  which  is  for  drawing  out  the  metal,  and  the  others  to 
admit  the  blast  which  maintains  the  fire ;  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  a  platform,  tend- 
ed by  a  filler,  a  careful  person,  whose  businesd  it  is  to  regulate  the  charge  according 
to  the  kind  of  iron  required :  an  ordinary  charge  consists  of  6  cwt  fuel,  6  cwt  of  ore, 
and  2  cwt  of  flux.  These  are  measured  upon  the  platform,  and  50  such  charges  ars 
turned  into  the  furnace  in  12  hours,  keeping  it  always  full.  The  combined  operatioD 
of  the  fuel  in  combustion,  and  the  flux,  is  to  detach  the  iron,  which  settles  in  a  fluid 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  in  front  of  which  is  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  casting  house.  In  this  sand  the  moulder  forms  a  main  trench,  which 
is  called  a  "sow,"  leading  from  it  are  a  number  of  side  trenches,  called  "  pigs."  Twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  blast  of  the  furnace  is  cut  off,  and  the  bottom  tapped,  when 
the  molten  iron  flows  forth,  foaming  and  sparkling  with  a  dazzling  brilliaircy,  into 
the  "  sow,"  thence  into  the  "  pigs,"  each  of  which  contains  about  100  pounds,  when 
cold.  The  whole  weight  of  iron  thus  drawn  forth  is  about  6  tons,  as  tiie  product  ol 
about  85  tons  of  material.  The  quantity  of  carbon  which  the  pig  metal  contains  de- 
termines the  quality ;  that  element  confers  softness,  toughness,  and  fusibility  upon  it 

The  next  process  for  the  iron  is  the  **  refinery,"  which  is  a  broad,  shallow  hearth, 
open  in  fh)nt ;  above  is  a  low  chinaney.   Id  this  furnace  is  placed  a  charge  of  fuel  simI 
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pig  iron.  Two  blasts  are  set  in  action  for  two  or  three  hours,  upon  the  fused  metal 
upon  the  hearth,  the  carbon  of  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast.  The 
metal  then  flows  into  a  broad,  shallow  trough,  where,  cooled  in  water,  it  becomes 
"  finer's  metal."  and  ready  for  "  puddling."  Here  the  metal  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  fuel,  but  the  heat  ia  raised  until  the  metal  becomes  sticky.  The  heat  is  then 
lowered,  and  the  metal  becomes  almost  like  powder,  emitting  a  vapor.  The  heat  is 
then  again  raised,  and  the  puddler,  with  a  long  bar,  kneads  the  metal  into  a  ball  of 
80  to  yO  pounds  weight  This  ball  is  then  dragged  under  the  "  hammer,"  a  gigantio 
instrument  of  some  five  tons  weight,  worked  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  blows  per 
minute,  by  a  steam  engine.  By  this  process  the  "puddle  ball"  is  condensed  into  a 
"  bloom,"  which  is  malleable  iron  of  tolerable  purity.  It  is  conveyed,  still  hot,  to  the 
**  rolling  mill,"  which  is  composed  of  two  cast-iron  rollers  running  contrary  ways. 
They  are  case-hardened,  and  turned  in  a  lathe.  These  are  set  in  motion  by  steam, 
and  a  man,  taking  up  one  end  of  the  bloom,  applies  it  to  the  rollers,  which  drag  it 
io  and  thrust  it  out  on  the  other  side,  considerably  elongated. 

A  boy  then  turns  it  back  over  the  upper  roller  to  the  man,  who  again  thrusts  it 
through  a  smaller  opening  o  the  rollers.  After  several  repetitions,  the  bloom  "  has 
become  a  bar  fifteen  feet  long,  called  "  No.  I  bar  iron."  It  is  then  cut  up  into  short 
lengths,  called  "  puddle  bars,"  and,  still  hot,  carried  to  the  **  balling  furnace,"  where 
five  or  six  of  them  are  ph-ioed  fl\t  on  each  other,  and,  with  a  long  shovel,  thrust  into 
the  furnace,  until  they  reach  a  welding  heat.  They  are  then  withdrawn  and  sent  to 
the  rollers,  whence  they  Ljsue  in  the  shape  of  a  smooth,  well-compressed  bar,  which, 
the  rough  ends  being  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw,  is  placed  upon  an  iron  floor  and 
straightened  ;  it  is  then  No.  2  bar-iron,"  or  merchant  bars."  A  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess of  cutting  up,  heating,  and  rolling,  improves  its  strength  and  malleability,  and  it 
is  then  "  No.  8,"  or  *'  best  bar."  And  in  this  manner  is  perfected  cable  iron,  nail,  and 
wire  rod.  boiler  plates,  <fec.  "  Scrap  iron"  is  composed  of  old  nails,  saucepans,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  metal,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  employed 
for  locomotive  axles,  and  where  strength  is  most  required.  l*he  waste  in  ihe  process 
is  such,  that  one  hundred  tons  ore  may  yield  thirty  tons  pig  and  twenty  tons  best 
bar.  ^  

LAKE  SUPERIOR  MINING  SHARE  LIST. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  mauy  companies  not  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  list 
have  failed ;  and  that  this  statement  has  been  prepared  by  parties  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  Lake  Superior.    Discretion  and  good  judg- 
ment are  as  necessary  in  mining  as  in  any  other  branch  of  business  : — 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  MININO  SHARE  LIST,  MARCH,  1853. 

No  of  obares.  Paid  in.     Pros,  prices. 

Boston  and  Pitttfburg  Mining  Company   6,000  $18  50  $160  00 

Minnesota   3,000  22  00  155  00 

Copper  Falls   10.000  8  00  50  00 

Northwest   10,000  16  00  25  00 

North  American   10,000  17  00  38  00 

Northwestern   10,000  8  00  18  00 

Norwich   20.000  8  00  7  50 

Forest   lO.oOO  8  00  14  00 

Dana   10,000  2  00  5  00 

Native  Copper   5,000  1  50  7  00 

Toltec   20.000  2  00  6  00 

Douglass  Houghton   10,000  6  00  G  00 

Phoinix   10.000  7  00  12  00 

Winthrop   l(»,000  •  75  8  00 

Iron  City   10.000  2  50  1  00 

National   10,000  2  00  13  00 

Ohio  Tap  Hock   10,000  5  00  12  00 

Windsor   20,000  1  00  3  00 

Flint  Steel   10,000  50  5  00 

Isle  Roy  ale   10,000  1  00  6  00 

The  whole  amount  paid  in  on  the  twenty  most  prominent  mines  of  thfi  Lake  Supe- 
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rior  copper  region,  enumerated  above,  is  equal  to  $1,122,000.  The  total  value  of 
these  mine8,vat  the  present  price  of  the  stocks,  is  equal  to  $8,760,000.  The  amooDt 
of  copper  received  from  all  the  mines  up  to  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1853,  is  es- 
timated at  10,400  tons,  equal  in  value  to  $3,000,000. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERVINQ  TIMBER. 
A  letter  from  Canada  gives  the  follov?ing  account  of  a  new  method  of  preserriDg 
timber,  which  the  writer'  thinks  will  be  resorted  to  in  that  country.  The  inventor,  u 
we  understand,  has  brought  it  before  the  British  Government,  with  a  view  to  indoce 
its  adoption  in  the  British  Navy.  Such  a  discovery  is  of  great  importance  to  the  suf- 
fering interests  of  the  world : — 

The  method  was  discovered  by  William  Meyer,  who  lives  near  Hamburg,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  He  devoted  several  years  to  experiment  before  he  perfected 
the  process.  A  brother  of  his,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Canada  for  twenty  yem, 
was  in  Germany  last  winter,  and  he  brought  with  him  specimene  of  the  preserved 
wood  which  have  been  done  six  years.  The  wood  is  pine,  but  its  character  is  entirdj 
changed  by  the  process  of  preserving.  The  whole  body  of  the  wood,  eYery  fiber  of 
it,  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  preserving  preparation.  It  is  done  vbeo 
^reen.  The  native  sap  is  excluded  by  the  process,  and  the  preparation  with  which  it 
IS  saturated  excludes  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  internal  fibers,  and  is  said  to  render 
decay  impossible.  The  wood,  when  preserved,  is  heavier  than  before ;  and  pine  9 
bass  wood  assumes  all  the  qualities  of  hard  wood.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  one 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  pine  I  have  seen  makes  this  quite  certain.  So  much  for  appeir- 
ances.  The  value  of  such  a  discovery,  in  a  great  measure,  defies  all  test  but  that  of 
time  ;  still  there  are  other  criteria  that  may  help  to  determine  the  point.  The  cele- 
brated Liebig  has  examined  specimens  of  the  preserved  wood,  and  has  given  \m 
opinion  that  the  invention  is  but  a  re-discovery  of  the  ancient  system  of  embalmiog 
the  dead,  applied  to  a  new  purpose,  and  that  he  is  highly  impressed  with  its  utilitv 
as  a  means  of  preserving  timber.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  the  Docfaj  of 
Mecklenburg  for  carrying  on  the  process  on  a  large  scale.  The  preserved  wood  loKi 
its  high  combustible  qualities ;  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  by  fire,  but  will  not 
blaze ;  it  is  possible  to  impregnate  it  so  deeply  as  to  render  it  incombustible,  and  diii 
could  be  done  in  the  case  of  shingles.  It  also  imparts  great  flexibility  to  the  wood, 
and  prevents  the  ravages  of  worms.  The  preserved  wood  will  neither  shrink  nor  ex- 
pand. If  the  invention  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  will  be  invaluable  for  railroid 
purposes,  ship  building,  roofing,  bridges,  and  every  purpose  in  which  wood  is  expoeed 
to  the  itifluetice  of  the  atmosphere.  Three  hours  are  said  to  sufiSce  to  saturate  erery 
fiber  of  the  wood  with  the  preservative  preparation.  The  process  is  very  cheapi  h 
could  be  done  for  from  a  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  cubic  foot,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  mile  of  railroad  timber  could  be  preserved  for  about  one  hoodred 
dollars.  What  principally  makes  the  process  so  cheap  is  the  incidental  drcumstjDce^ 
that  in  the  preservation  of  the  preserving  liquid,  the  wood  burnt  can  be  made  into 
charcoal. 


PRICES  OF  LEAD  AND  MINERAL  AT  GALENA. 
William  Heanstbad,  Esq.,  has  furnished  the  Galena  Gazette  with  the  suhjoiMd 
statement  of  the  average  prices  of  lead  and  mineral  for  eleven  years  past,  commeDe- 
jng  with  January,  1842,  and  closing  with  December,  1862 : — 

AV£aAGB  FBICES  OF  LEAD  AND  MINEEAL  PEE  1,000  LB3.,  FOR  THE  TSARS — 


Lead. 

Mineral. 

UmA. 

maanX 

$2  24 

$12  85 

$19  Si 

2  84 

12  60 

23  18 

2  80 

16  88 

24  10 

2  96 

17  67 

1861  

26  61 

2  89 

17  33 

26  87 

8  17 

19  16 

1842   

1843   

1844   

1846   

1846   

1847   

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  lead  has  advanced  since  1842,  84  1-6  per 
cent,  and  the  price  of  mineral  daring  the  same  time,  100  per  cent. 
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SILK  WORMS  Am  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SILK. 

The  breeding  of  silk  worms,  as  we  learn  from  Galignani,  is  becoming  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  Germany,  and  is  so  in  the  northern  as  well  as  m  the  southern 
parts,  though  the  general  impression  is  that  silkworms  cannot  thrive  in  a  northern 
temperature.  The  first  attempts  to  establish  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  north  were 
made  by  French  Protestant  refugees,  in  the  district  of  Wurtzburg,  in  1694,  and  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  Prussian  Sovereigns,  In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  ramparts  of  Petz  and  the  environs  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  were  planted  with 
mulberry  trees,  and  in  the  following  century  Frederick  the  Great  caused  plantations 
to  be  make  at  Cccpnik,  Potsdam,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Berlin.  Since  1821 
the  production  of  silk  has  become  considerable,  not  only  in  rrussia,  but  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Zollverein ;  the  annual  production  is  at  present  several  thousand  pounds. 
In  quality  it  is  remarkably  white,  and  finer  than  that  in  the  southern  countries  ;  and 
Berlin  manufacturers  say  that  if  enough  of  it  could  be  obtained,  they  would  not  apply 
to  the  producers  of  Lombardv.  From  Berlin  and  Potadam  the  cultivation  of  mul- 
berry trees  gradually  extended  to  Silesia  and  Hanover.  It  is  schoolmasters  who 
chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  it — one  of  their  body  having  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury commenced  it  as  a  means  of  adding  to  his  income  ;  and  some  of  these  persons 
now  gain  from  20  to  80  thalers  (76f.  to  300f.)  annually.  Several  of  the  German 
Governments  encourage  the  production  of  silk  by  granting  premiums,  and  causing 
societies  of  patronage  to  be  formed.  A  short  time  affo,  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
recommended  that  the  fiides  of  all  the  railways  should  be  planted  with  mulberry 
trees.  The  King  of  Wurtemberg  has  caused  the  French  translation  of  the  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  breeding  of  silkworms  to  be  translated  into  German,  and  to  be  exten- 
sively circulated  at  Dresden.  M.  D.  Carlowitz,  one  of  the  ministers,  has  published  a 
work  on  the  subject ;  and  at  Munich,  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Princesses,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ladies  of  the  aristocracy,  patronize  societies  for  encouraging  it  In  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  the  roads  and  sides  of  the  r&ilways  have  been  planted  with  mulberry 
trees,  and  m  the  village  of  Ilgen,  near  Heidelberg,  the  breeding  of  worms  has  been 
carried  on,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  on  an  extensive  scale.  Austria,  on  its  part, 
is  sparing  no  pains  to  increase  its  production,  which  already  amounts  to  about 
100,000,000f.  annually — one  half  commg  from  Lombardy  alone.  On  the  military 
frontier  of  Turkey,  a  garden  of  mulberry  trees  has  been  established  in  every  village, 
and  the  military  colonists  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  cultivation.  At  Prague  the 
fosses  of  the  fortifications  have  been  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  orders  have 
been  given  that  such  trees  shall  also  be  planted  by  the  side  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
monarchy. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  WORTH  CAROLINA  COPPER  MINES. 

The  surprising  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  State,  says  the  Wilminff- 
ton  (North  Carolina)  Herald^  but  now  commenced,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  fabled 
realizations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp ;  with  this  difference,  in  the  one  cases  the  riches  and 
possessions  were  imaginary,  while  in  the  other  they  are  tangible  and  real.  It  would 
really  seem  that,  to  the  touch,  portions  of  North  Carolina  yield  treasures  vast  and 
astounding.  One  can  hardly  realize  the  rich  results  which,  after  a  long  night,  seem 
breaking  like  the  daylight  upon  us.  We  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  wealth  of 
the  coal  deposits — of  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  cement,  which  enrich  the  limits  of  our  good 
old  State ;  but,  in  passing  we  will  glance  at  the  copper  mines,  which  but  a  short  time 
ago  were  undeveloped,  if  not  entirely  unknown.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  wealth 
of  these  mines  is  immense.  We  published  in  our  last,  an  account  of  a  sale  in  New 
York  of  one  hundred  tons  of  the  ore  recently  extracted  from  the  Fentress  mine  in  Guil- 
ford county  at  $180  per  ton.  This,  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  developments,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  mine  is  ricn  beyond  all  calculation.  The  Patriot, 
published  m  the  county  in  which  the  mine  is  situated,  savs :  "  We  understand  that 
the  mine  opened  in  this  county  becomes  richer  as  the  workmen  go  down.  Between 
the  different  tunnels  or  slopes  cut  in  the  vein  there  is  now  ascertained  to  be  copper 
ore  sufficient  to  bring  in  market  one  million  of  dollars.  This  sounds  like  an  astonish- 
ing yield,  and  we  should  almost  hesitate  to  mention  it,  were  it  not  for  reliable  assu- 
rances of  the  correctness  of  the  estimate.  And  yet,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  and 
deepest  shaft  the  vein  is  thickest  and  richest ! — promising  a  remuneration  to  enter- 
prise and  labor  raloable  beyond  precedent  in  the  annals  of  mining  in  this  country 
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CASTOR  OIL  FOR  CANDLES. 

An  aDonymoua  correspondent  writes : — "  I  notice  in  one  oi  my  papers  from  the 
north,  that  the  castor  oil  plant  is  now  being  cultivated  in  some  sections  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  candles.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fine  oil  afforded  by  this  vegeublei? 
admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  illumination,  and  that  the  candles  mad^of  it  areas 
elegant  in  appearance  as  those  of  wax.  1  have  myself  cultivated  the  plant,  and  aai 
very  sanguine  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  indic4t*;<L 
The  yield  is  very  great  on  good  soil,  and  1  have  never  known  a  single  plant  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  bug  or  worm.  The  soil,  I  should  think,  ought  to  be  a  mixture  of  loam, 
clay,  and  fine  sand,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  old,  perfectly  well  decomposed  cimipwt, 
or  stable  manure.  In  field  culture,  I  should  prefer  the  drill  system — making  the  rowi 
about  four  feet  asunder,  to  afford  room  for  lateral  branching,  and  placing  the  M^ed 
about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  drills.  The  appearance  of  an  acre  of  this  vege- 
table would  be  very  beautiful.  The  foliage  is  elegant,  of  a  dark,  glossy  green,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  a  luxurious  and  stalwart  appearance  which  cannot  &il  to  be 
pleasing  to  a  cultivated  taste.  The  beans  are  literally  filled  with  oil.  On  pressing 
one  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  oil  is  forced  out  in  a  pure  state  and  Urge 
quantity. 

"  By  using  proper  machinery  in  expressing  the  oil  the  expense  would  ccrtamly  be 
very  trifling.  As  to  the  method  of  making  the  candles  I  have  bo  information  to  com- 
municate, but  presume  it  is  quite  simple.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  had 
experience  in  the  businet^s,  and  are  acquainted  both  with  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  oiL" 


THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  production  of  iron  in  the  UDited  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  1862: — 


EatlmatM  nuke 

Districts. 

In  blast. 

Uui  of  blast. 

TotaL 

per  ann.— Toai 

118 

81 

144 

135 

27 

162 

6S5,»100 

12 

28 

85 

Sl,000 

127 

82 

169 

725,000 

17 

4 

21 

90,000 

6 

7 

IS 

80,000 

27 

13 

40 

120,000 

18 

8 

26 

110,000 

7 

6 

18 

SS.OO*) 

86 

7 

42 

150,000 

Total  

497 

158 

655 

2.701,000 

The  recent  rise  in  the  market  value  of  iron  must  give  a  great  impetus  to  its  prodae* 
tion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  returns  for  1853  will  show  an  important  increa«.  In 
the  United  States,  an  impulse  of  very  considerable  importance  nas  lately  be»?n  given 
to  iron  manufactures,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  intelligence  from  many  points  showing 
a  decided  movement  in  the  business. 


HOW  THE  INDIGO  OF  COMMERCE  IS  PREPARED. 

The  Indigo  is  a  shrub-like  plant,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  delicate  bine  green 
leaver,  w  Inch,  at  the  harvest  time,  about  the  month  of  August,  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  tied  into  bundles,  and  laid  into  great  wooden  tub».  Planks  are  then  laid  oo 
them,  and  great  stones  to  cause  a  pressure,  and  then  water  is  poured  over  them,  and 
after  a  day  or  two  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment  In  this  process  of  fermeotatioo  lies 
the  principal  difficulty,  and  every  thing  depends  on  allowing  it  to  continue  ju»t  the 
proper  time.  When  the  water  has  acquired  a  dark  grten  color,  it  is  poured  oflF  int© 
other  tubn,  mixed  with  lime,  and  stirred  with  wooden  shovels  till  a  blue  deposit  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  water,  which  is  then  allowed  to  run  off.  The  remaioiog  cub- 
stance,  the  indigo,  is  then  put  into  linen  bags,  through  which  the  moisture  filters,  and 
as  soon  as  the  indigo  is  dry  and  hard,  it  is  broken  into  pieces  and  packed  up.  Indigo 
18  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  to  a  considerable  exteaU 
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MAIUFACTURE  AJVD  ORIOUI  OF  QlkSS.) 

Glass  is  not  only  a  highly  useful  material,  bat  its  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  arts  which  hutncin  ing;enuity  has  attained.'  The  common  glass,  such  as 

freen  bottles,  is  composed  of  coarse  sand,  and  an  extract  from  sea- weed,  called  soda, 
he  weed  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  constitute  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  barilla, 
from  which  soda  is  made,  without  which  the  sand  could  never  be  reduced  to  a  fluid, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  made  into  glass.  To  render  green  glass  sufficiently  clear 
and  transparent  for  general  purposes,  a  finer  sand  is  procured  from  the  quartz  rock, 
reduced  to  small  particles.  Red  lead  is  also  added  to  make  the  glass  brittle.  These 
materials,  as  in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  glass,  are  melted  together  in  clay  ptots 
placed  for  that  purpose  in  furnaces.  The  liquid  thus  produced  is  purified  by  skim- 
ming, and  it  is  then  blown  by  an  iron  tube,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  cnildrao 
blowing  soap  bubbles  with  a  tobacco  pipe.  There  are  other  processes,  such  as  rolling 
it  oat  on  an  iron  table,  and  again  blowing  it,  which  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third 
time,  and  on  each  repetition  it  is  subjected  to  the  furnace ;  it  is  finally  whirled  round 
as  a  mop  is  trundlea,  and  with  the  same  effect,  the  particles  of  the  glass  fly  off  like 
drops  of  water  from  the  mop,  until  it  is  expaiided  sufficiently,  and  becomes  a  flat 
round  plato.  Plate-glass  is  made  of  fine  sand,  quick  lime,  nitre  and  red  lead,  and 
the  meltod  substance  is  then  merely  poured  out  upon  a  metallic  table,  with  edges  to 
confine  it  to  the  size  required.  The  manufacture  of  glass  articles  is  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  described,  though  other  materials  are  used  to  vary  the  effect ;  as  in 
imitation  of  diamonds,  gems,  tkc.  The  origin  of  glass  is  involved  in  obscurity,  bai 
Pliny  states  that  some  merchants  having  been  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Svria,  made  a 
fire  to  cook  some  food,  bv  which  some  weed  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  these  mixing 
with  the  sand,  produced  glass.  However  that  may  be,  the  art  was  not  practiced 
the  A.nglo-Saxons  until  within  the  last  two  centuries.  We  all  know  its  perfection 
now  in  this  country,  and  in  England  the  Glass  or  *  *  Orystal  Palace,"  beat  even  Cin- 
derella's glass  slippers. 


SUGAR  MAKIAO  IN  HAVANA. 

Hi  a  AM  FtTLLxa,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror ^  who  spent  a  short  time  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  concludes  one  of  hid  interesting  letters  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  sugar  estates,  as  follows : — 

I  must  here  end  these  hurried  notes  of  my  five  days'  ramblings  among  the  sngar 
estates  in  the  north  of  Cuba,  having  seen  in  this  short  period  a  sufficient  quantity  <^ 
'saccharine  matter"  to  sweeten  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  the  mill  at  Amistad,  the 
'juice"  flows  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  hundred  gallons  per  hour — ^in  a  stream  almost 
equal  to  the  water  power  that  turns  the  wheel  At  the  Aldama  estate,  they  are  pre- 
paring to  send  the  juice  a  distance  of  three  miles,  in  iron  tubes,  to  be  boiled.  On  a 
plantation  of  two  thousand  acres,  you  will  see  cane  enough  growing  to  fill  the  Oroton 
Reservoir  with  sap.  I  have  seen  stocks  upon  the  Alfonso  estate  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  large  round  in  proportion.  When  it  is  added,  that  ninety  per  cent  in  weight  of 
the  cane  is  juice,  some  idea  may*  be  formed  of  its  marvelous  richness.  The  best  mills^ 
such  as  the  Amistad,  only  obtain  from  seventy  to  seventy-fiVe  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  chemical  means  will  yet  be  discovered  of  extracting  the  last  parti- 
cle from  the  begazo. 


MINING  IN  NORTH  CAROUNA. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Whig  says  the  search  for  gold  in  that  state,  which  has  hith- 
erto proved  so  profitable,  is  about  to  give  place  to  the  mania  tor  copper  mines.  Two 
companies  from  the  Kortii  have  recentlv  visited  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte, 
and  the  Whig  says  Mr.  P.  W.  Groot,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  the  agent  of  a  Northern 
company,  has  purchased  the  Pharr,  Capps  <fc  Reid  mines,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
state<i  that  gold  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  has  already  been  extracted ;  also,  the  es- 
tate in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Gaston  known  as  the  High  Shoal  Iron  Works,  with 
about  16,000  acres  of  land  attached  to  it  One  block  of  copper,  weighing  696  poonds, 
from  the  Cathey  mine,  is  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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THB  RSAUTIE8  OF  CJOLD  DIGOniG. 

M ossman,  in  his  recently  published  work,  "Australia  VUiied  and  JReMied,"  thai 
describes  the  realities  of  gold  digging: — 

To  most  people  at  a  distance,  there  appears  some  romance  in  gold  digging ;  tbej  %n 
•zcited  witD  the  idea  that  they  may  kick  up  a  stone  and  find  twenty  pounds  of  gokl 
under  it,  and  cannot  imagine  how  people  can  refrain  from  seizing  a  pick  and  breaking 
ever^  piece  of  quartx  they  pass,  to  see  if  there  is  another  monster  nugget  in  it  Bat 
this  IS  all  a  delusion ;  gold  digging  is  a  real  downright  matter-of-iact  trade ;  so  maoj 
hours  of  common  laborer^s  work,  so  much  gold ;  so  many  buckets  of  earth,  so  maoj 
ounces :  and  once  a  man  is  among  the  diggers,  he  feels  no  more  inclination  to  take  i 
pick  in  hb  hand  for  the  chance  of  what  he  might  turn  up.  than  he  would  to  enter  upon 
the  labor  of  English  navvies,  whose  allowance  is  three  cubic  yards  per  day.  The  labor 
ia  always  great, and  sometimes  exceedingly  so :  "a  great  many  fail;  and  the  dirty  work, 
mud,  and  slushing  in  water,  the  wretched  cooking,  and  uncomfortable  beds — if  such  u 
the  great  mass  have  can  be  called  beds — the  discomfort  of  sitting  about  in  the  open 
air  between  sundown  and  bedtime,  and  rising  cold  and  damp  in  the  morning,  beside 
the  pain  of  training  the  body  to  a  severe  and  incessant  labor,  are  so  cootrarr  to  tfa« 
habits  of  the  many,  that  few  can  stand  the  training.  No  one,  therefore,  should  think 
of  attempting  such  work,  unless  he  feels  himself  equal  to  any  exertion,  mentally  and 
bodily,  and  prepared  to  rough  it  in  the  extremest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  very  eaij 
to  distinguisn  those  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  at  work  from  the  new  arrivab, 
by  their  worn  and  dirty  dress,  their  beards,  and  their  thin,  lank  faces ;  for  even  tb« 
most  healthy  of  them  have  a  haggard  appearance.  A  few  were  complaining  of  dytea- 
iery,  and  some  of  them  had  bad  eyes;  the  latter  occasioned  by  the  flies,  which  are 
terribly  annoying ;  and  the  former  generally  goes  its  round  among  the  new-ccmen, 
though  most  of  the  men  are  remarkably  healthy  at  this  time  of  the  year;  but  the 
water  in  many  places  was  very  bad,  and  its  ill  effects  were  much  felt. 


STEAM  FACTORIES  FOR  BRICKS. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Liverpool  l^mea  that  companies  have  been  formed  in  the  most 
eligible  localities  that  could  be  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  bricks  ia 
•team  factories  by  a  new  patent  process.  One  of  these  establishments  has,  for  more 
than  twelve  months  past,  been  in  operation  on  a  small  scale  at  Huntingdon,  where  six 
men  and  four  boys  are  making  60.000  bricks  a  week,  no  alteratiims  of  weather  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfering  with  their  operations.  Under  the  same  patent,  and  on  &fi 
improved  sode,  immense  works  are  just  being  put  down  at  Arlesey,  also,  on  the 
Great  Northern  line,  a  little  more  thou  2d  miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  where  abosl 
a  million  and  a  quarter  will  be  made  weekly  for  the  London  market  Other  work4 
are  in  progress  at  Cambridge,  where  120.000  a  week  will  be  made;  at  Rugbj, 
120.000;  Leicester,  600.000 ;  Liverpool,  600.000;  Manchester,  60,000;  Birmingham. 
600,000;  Derby,  120,000;  Nottingham.  860,000;  Doncaster,  for  the  great  Yorkfhirc 
towns,  800,000,  <&c.  The  Nottingham  firm,  tradini?  under  the  name  of  Edward  Orip- 
per  A  Oo.r  have  commenced  active  operations.  This  company's  works  will  occupy 
Ibrty-six  acres  at  Mapperley. 

EXTRAVAGANT  PROFITS  OF  LEAD  MLVINO. 

The  Orant  County  Herald  remarks  as  follows,  under  this  head  : — "We  learn  that 
the  smelters  at  Franklin,  Iowa  Co..  are  paying  |40  per  1,000  pounds  for  mineral  We 
fear  tl»at  this  rate  is  the  result  of  competition,  or  else  over  estimated  demand.  Thst 
mineral  will  fluctuate  the  coming  seaptm  between  1^30  and  140,  we  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  its  steady  value,  based  upon  the  Eastern  and  St  Louis  price  of  lead,  will  be 
$40,  we  doubt  very  much.  Be  that  as  it  may,  miners  may  rely  upon  a  very  high 
compensation  for  their  labors  henceforth"* 

Tne  Oalena  J dvertiaer  BAys: — ^**We  fully  asrree  in  the  above  opinion.  The  price 
ot  our  staple,  for  some  time  to  come,  must  mainly  depend  on  the  prices  asked  by  ths 
owners  of  Spanish  and  English  Lead,  for  it  is  plnin  that  our  own  mines  cannot  supply 
the  market.  If  foreign  dealers  choose  to  keep  the  price  to  near  its  present  limit,  we 
think  they  can  do  so,  but  this  caimot  be  a  safe  reliance  in  the  transaction  of  a  heavy 
business. 
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SECURITIES  OF  CORPORATIONS. 
The  BubjoiDed  commanicatioD  ii  from  a  highly  respectable  retired  merchant  of  Bot- 
too.  Repliee  to  a  portion  of  the  queries  have  been  published  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal ;  and,  as  we  are  not  in  possession  of  official  and  authentic  information  on  other 
points,  so  as  to  answer  the  whole,  we  have  concluded  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
,  Merehanti  Magtuine  the  communication  of  our  correspondent,  in  the  hope  that  we 
■hall  receive  from  competent  authorities,  documents,  at  an  early  day,  which  will  enable 
ns  to  compile  a  correct  answer  to  each  question  propounded.  We  are  preased  with  a 
multitude  of  inquiries  of  a  similar  character,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  not  always  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  data  to  answer  them  all.  We  also  receive  a  great  number 
of  private  letters,  requesting  exact  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  which 
woold  occupy  days  to  prepare ;  and  we  only  regret  that  our  labors  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Magazine  are  so  pressing  and  arduous,  that  we  find  it  utterly  out  of  our  power,  in. 
many  instances,  to  comply.  We  shall  continue  to  give,  from  month  to  month,  such 
"  fiKts  and  figures  "  as  will  furnish  almost  every  attentive  reader  with  the  means  of 
collecting  an  answer  to  every  leading  commercial  and  financial  question  which  may 
arise.  We  make  this  explanation  in  justice  to  ourselves,  and  as  an  apology  for  any 
seeming  neglect  on  our  part  to  comply  with  the  wishes  and  wants  of  our  subscribera 
and  correspondents. 

7b  FBBBMAif  Hunt,  Editor  Merchantt^  Magatine : — 

Sia : — Confident  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  sugg^tion,  I  venture  the  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  and  willing,  and  that  it  wUl  comport  with  the  interest  of  your  valu- 
able Magazine,  to  answer,  in  some  early  number,  the  following  questions : — 

What  States  of  this  Union  have  loaned  their  security  to  corporations  or  any  other 
bodies! 

To  what  bodies,  and  to  what  extent! 

What  States  have  permitted  any  of  their  corporate  bodies  to  loan  their  security  fw 
any  public  purpose,  such  as  counties  and  towns  for  rail  and  plank  roads,  He.  t 

Is  the  property  of  every  individual  of  Euch  counties  and  towns  liable  and  attach- 
able until  such  liability  is  annulled  f 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  States,  by  constitutional  or  other  law,  this  individual 
liability  exists,  and  in  some  that  it  does  not,  county  and  town  property  only  being  at- 
tachable.  A  State  not  being  suable,  its  citizens  are  liable  only  by  taxation. 

At  this  juncture,  when  such  an  amount,  and  such  a  variety  of  stocks  are  presented 
to  the  public  fur  investments,  it  is  important  that  a  clear  understanding  on  this  sub- 
ject be  made  plain. 

H.  O. 


flONESTT  OF  A  COLORED  CLOTHES  DEALER. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle  that  E.  F.  B.  Mundroco,  Ko.  25  Brattle-street,  Bostoo, 
drew  a  check  on  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city  on  Friday,  December  81st,  1862,  for 
1600.  received  his  money,  and  went  away  with  it  He  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
received  $1000  instead  of  $600,  and  returned  to  the  bank  and  asked  the  teller  if  he 
rectified  mistaken  He  was  told  that  he  did ;  and  that  if  he  would  call  after  the  cash 
was  balanced,  any  mistake  made  would  then  be  discovered  and  rectified.  Mr.  M.  then 
said  he  only  wanted  what  was  right,  and  threw  down  the  $1000  as  the  sum  paid  hmv 
and  received  the  correct  amount  The  teller  paid  the  person  a  liberal  sum  for  his 
hones<  y.  This  honest  man  is  a  colored  clothes  dealer  in  Brattle-street 

Such  instances  of  honesty,  though  by  no  means  rare,  are  well  worth  recording  in  tbe 
pages  of  the  Merchantif  Maganne, 
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THE  VBW  YORK  CITY  DIRECTORY.*^ 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Citj  of  New  York  ia  most  strikingly  illostr&ted  in 
this  volome,  containing  the  names  of  its  active  and  manly  popalation.  Of  snch  names 
there  are  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  female  portion,  the 
children  and  youth,  and  a  large  number  composing  the  transient  population,  are  al- 
ways omitted  in  these  books.  The  corporation  of  the  city,  with  all  its  departments, 
the  public  institutions,  both  commercial  and  charitable,  the  depots  of  its  Csr-resching 
railroads,  its  ferries,  expresses,  and  police  stations,  when  combined  in  one  riew,  pre- 
sent a  picture  surpassing  in  magnitude  and  power,  in  life  and  energy,  many  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

The  volume  before  us  is  larger  than  any  Directory  of  any  previooB  year.  It  eTca 
exceeds  the  volume  issued  by  the  same  parties  last  year  by  an  hundrMi  pages,  while 
the  number  of  names  is  greater  by  fifteen  thousand. 

The  publication  of  a  Oity  Directory  has  now  become  the  greatest  feat  in  book- 
making  of  the  day.  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  of  May  the  canrass  for  the 
names,  places  of  business,  occupation,  and  residence  of  every  business  man  and  house- 
holder is  commenced.  This  is  completed  in  about  twelve  days.  The  list  is  Uien  sr- 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  put  into  type,  all  of  which  is  revised,  errors 
ed,  and  the  volume  printed  and  bound  in  about  fourteen  days  more,  exclusive  of  Son- 
days.  Such  activity,  energy  and  dispatch,  is  witnessed  in  no  other  instance  in  the 
publishing  business  of  the  country.  Of  course,  some  errors  are  to  be  expected  where 
io  much  is  done  so  quickly.  But  the  wonder  is,  how  the  work  is  rendered  so  aoco- 
rate.  In  this  volume  we  have  looked  carefully  for  errors  and  omissions,  and  have 
found  none  within  the  limits  of  our  acquaintance.  Others  have  pat  it  to  the  sams 
test  with  the  same  result  It  is  justly  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  care  and  cor- 
rectness which  its  pages  exhibit 

Among  the  new  features  in  this  issue  is  a  complete  list  of  the  banks  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  each,  officers,  location,  discount  days,  ^ ;  also 
a  complete  list  of  the  secret  and  benefit  societies,  with  their  officers ;  building  asso- 
ciations, officers,  (&c. ;  mining  companies ;  rates  of  postage  in  full,  &c  The  Appendix 
is  rich  in  information  for  the  business  man.  The  typographical  execntioo  of  the  work 
is  admirable.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  volume  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public,  sod 
should  find  a  place  in  every  counting-room  and  office  of  business. 


PAJVORAMA  OF  IflAGARA  FALLS. 

We  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  a  Panorama  of  Niagara,  upon 
which  Mr.  GonraET  N.  FaANXENSTxiN  has  for  some  time  been  engaged,  and  whidi  b 
now  within  a  few  weeks  of  completion. 

A  number  of  the  views  we  have  seen  as  they  were  finished,  and  though  it  is 
many  years  since  we  visited  Niagara,  each  picture  brought  the  great  original  vividly 
before  us — ^we  were  again  at  Niagara. 

The  sketches  from  which  this  Panorama  is  painted.  Ma.  Frakksnstkiii  has  been  ma- 
king at  different  times  since  1844.  This  enables  him  to  present  thisg^eat  masterpiece 
of  nature  under  the  various  changes  of  nine  years.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  paintings,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eight  are  finished  oil  paintings,  and  were, 
with  five  or  six  unavoidable  exceptions,  painted  on  the  spot  They  were  taken  dor- 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  The  moonlight  and 
winter  views  are  peculiarly  unique  and  interestbg.  What  a  treat  it  will  be  to  see 
this  world-wonder  in  every  possible  aspect,  and  as  it  can  only  be  seen  in  natore  dnriag 

•  Tjrow's  New  York  OtrlNiestofy.  H;  Wilson,  ConpUer.  Forl8S»-H.  aTP^pp.8IB. 
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the  course  of  a  Qumber  of  years,  in  the  short  space  of  one  or  two  hoars.  Among  the 
unusQal  and  remarkable  scenes,  will  be  a  view  by  the  light  of  a  fire  which  occured 
last  aonuner  on  the  Oanada  side  not  far  from  the  hXia, 

Mr.  FaANKKirsTKiN  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  everything  outside ,  but  takes  us  be- 
hind the  cataract,  reveals  to  us  the  interior  of  this  rushing  flood,  while  we  are  cosily 
seated  in  our  arm-chairs.  Comfortable  reflection  I  No  danger  of  the  rocks  falling 
upon  us ;  no  stepping  upon  the  slippery  eels ;  and  last  but  not  least,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  incase  ourselves  in  those  grotesque  oil-cloth  dresses. 

The  last  views  of  the  Panorama  we  have  seen,  are  the  rapids  of  the  Horse>shoe 
Fall,  from  Iris  Island.  In  one  is  depicted  the  thrilling  occurrence  of  last  summer— 
the  rescue  of  a  man  named  Johnson  from  the  rapids,  by  the  brave  boatman  of  Niagara, 
Joel  B.  Robinson.  M&.  Frankenstein  was  present,  and  describes  it  as  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  and  touching  scenes  he  ever  witnessed.  In  another  view  the  rescurer  and 
the  rescued  are  seated  in  a  boat  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  excited  crowd,  which 
the  cry,  A  man  in  the  rapids,"  had  drawn  together.  Another  of  the  last  views  we 
saw,  was  the  Hermit's  Cascade — that  lively,  sparkling,  little  sheet  of  water  between 
Iris  and  Moss  Islands.  Who  does  not  remember  it!  The  Hermit,  with  guitar  in 
hand,  is  sitting  near  the  little  Fall  he  loved  so  well ;  and  a  more  appropriate  place  for 
a  hermit  could  not  easily  be  found ;  though  in  this  day  of  steam,  when  Niagara  is 
visited  by  so  many  thousands,  to  lead  a  secluded  life  there  would  be  impossible.  To 
show  how  authentic  this  Pauorama  is,  we  will  mention  that  the  hermit  is  the  only  ob- 
ject introduced  in  any  way  connected  with  Niagara,  which  Ma.  Frankenstein  did  not 
take  from  nature.  The  figure  was  painted  from  a  description  furnished  last  year  by 
a  cousin  of  the  hermit,  on  a  visit  from  England,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  at  the 
Falls. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  Ma.  Frankenstein's  pictures,  and  remember  with 
melancholy  pleasure  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  one  of  the  purest  tastes, 
DOW  no  longer  in  this  world.  What  could  be  more  life-like  than  his  portrait  of  the 
poet  Bryant  ?  What  more  like  New  England  than  the  painting  he  executed  some 
years  since  for  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the  family  homestead  in  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  the  views  of  the  Adams'  residence,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  for  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  ?  Or  more  like  Kentucky  and  Niagara  than  the  pictures  pam- 
ted  for  Jenny  Lind  f  What  more  sweet  and  placid  than  his  views  of  the  Miami  and 
Whitewater  Rivers,  and  other  streams  near  Cincinnati!  Or  more  like  New  Hamp 
shire  than  his  White  Mountain  scenes? 

We  are  glad  that  an  artist  of  Ma.  Frankenstein's  reputation,  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  the  world  a  Panorama  of  Niagara.  A  noble  work  it  is,  and  we  predict  for  the 
enterprise,  to  speak  commercially,  the  most  brilliant  success. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  FRANaSCO. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  a  Mercantile  Library  Association  has  been  formed  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  better  than  the  news  of  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  "  another 
million."  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  banking  house  of  Adams  &  Co.,  represents 
it  to  us  as  a  joint  stock  company :  capital  $50,000  of  2,000  shares.  Only  about  $1 0,000 
have  as  yet  been  paid  in.  Subscribing  members  pay  110  initiation,  and  $8  quarterly 
in  advance;  stockholders  $26  and  $3  quarterly  in  advance;  $100  constitutes  a  life 
member.  It  commences  with  a  library  of  2,000  voldbes.  The  rooms  are  located  m 
the  California  Exchange  Building.   The  list  of  o£Bcers  is  as  follows : — 

David  S.  Turner,  President ;  Joshua  P.  Haven,  Vice  President ;  H.  Qibbons,  M.  D. 
Cor.  Secretary  ;  Wm.  H.  Stevens,  Rec.  Secretary ;  Chas.  E.  Buwers,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

Directors :  J.  B.  Crockett,  E.  £.  Dunbar,  D.  H.  Haakell,  £.  P.  Flint 
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THE  OPnJM  TRADE. 

It  will  be  reeollected  by  maoy  of  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Nathjut  Allbt,  of  lAnvtli 
Mass^  furoished  two  artides  on  the  Opiam  Trade  for  the  Merehani^  M^gmu,  which 
were  published  in  1850.  About  the  same  time  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  of  soae 
eighty  pages,  entitled,  **  The  Opium  Trade;  including  a  Sketch  of  iU  HiMtory,  EzUnl 
JSffectt,  ete^  <u  carried  on  in  India  and  China,"  The  first  editioa  of  that  work  bai 
been  out  of  print  for  |K>me  time,  and  repeated  inquiries  haTing^been  made  lor  it^  ke 
has  just  published  a  new  edition,  somewhat  enlarged  as  well  as  improred,  bj  the  ie- 
troduction  of  additional  fitcts,  and  bringing  down  statistics  of  the  trade  to  the  present 
time.  The  recent  discoveries  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  in  California  and  Anetea- 
lia,  leading  to  yery  important  changes  in  population  and  Commerce  in  tboee  portioiii 
of  the  world,  must  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  Chinese  nation,  and  doihe  with 
new  interest  everything  affecting  the  weliare  of  that  great  people.  An  apphcatioi 
for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  is  soon  to  be  made  to  Far 
liament,  when  the  question  whether  the  goTcmment  of  Great  Britain  will  contioM  to 
carry  on  this  iniquitous  traffic  must  be  met  In  1888,  when  the  charter  of  this  eon* 
pany  was  renewed  for  twenty  years,  and  the  British  govemment  assumed  its  eotira 
control  in  India,  the  Opium  Question  was  then  warmly  contested  by  some  of  the  abkit 
and  best  men  in  Parliament  Every  person  making  the  least  pretenaioos  to  philaa- 
thropy  or  Christianity,  or  even  to  eommon  humanity,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  io  the 
result  of  this  question. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Dr.  Allsn,  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  nb- 
joined  note,  which  is  appended  to  the  new  edition  of  the  work : — 

The  writer  is  preparing  an  article  upon  the  abuse  of  opiates  in  Great  Britain  etd 
the  United  States,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  merchants,  druggists,  or  memben 
of  the  medical  profession  who  will  communicate  to  his  address,  (Dr.  Nathan  Alleo, 
Lowell,  Mass.,)  any  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject 


RISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  15  NEW  YORK. 
As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the  prices  of  real  estate  in  Nev 
York,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  has  the  following : — 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago  one  of  our  most  respectable  citiaens,  now  living,  par- 
chased  large  quantities  of  land  in  the  upper  port  of  Manhattan  Island,  basing 
prospect  of  gain  on  the  calculation  that  the  population  of  the  city  doubled  in  every  sixtj 
years,  and  Uiat  the  island  was  capable  of  containing  a  population  of  1,500,000.  He 
was  laughed  at,  but  has  since  turned  most  of  his  land  to  handsome  account  A  fev 
days  ago,  he  sold  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  106th  street  which  cost  $40 
at  the  time  mentioned,  for  $800 ;  and  other  lots,  in  Torkville,  for  which  from  $$$  to 
$40  was  paid,  now  readily  bring  $800  and  upwards,  according  to  location. 

A  lot  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fulton- street  and  Broadway,  we  are  informed  oo 
creditable  authority,  some  ninety  feet  deep  by  thirty  front  has  been  leased  for  fourteen 
years,  for  $20,000  per  annum.  The  lessee,  who  is  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  buildaig 
on  the  site,  expects  to  realize  $80,000  from  the  rents. 


FLAX:  IMPROVEMEHT  III  ITS  TRBATHSIT. 

The  Scientific  American  says : — "  A  great  improvement  in  the  early  preparatioo  of 
flax  has  been  discovered  in  Ireland  by  a  Mr.  Watt  By  it  the  flax  is  prepared  for 
scratching  without  fermentatidn  in  24  hours.  The  coarse  flax  is  steamed  along  with 
some  lime  water,  or  high  pressure  steam  itself  will  answer,  for  five  boars  in  a  doss 
tight  vessel,  it  is  then  taken  out  nin  between  heavy  fluted  rollers,  and  dried,  when  it 
IS  fit  for  scratching.  By  this  process  the  woody  matter  is  rendered  easy  of  eeparatian 
from  the  fibrous ;  in  scratching,  very  little  tow  is  made.  It  it  a  nlan  hiehW  spoken 
of  by  the  Royal  Fh«  Society.  ^  / 
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«  THE  BIBI.B  nr  THB  GOinmilG  ROOM." 
LiPPiNOOiT,  Geavbo  <fe  Co,  of  Philadelphia,  have  publiahed  a  work  with  the  above 
title.  The  author,  R  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  has  acquired  ooofiiderable  reputation  by 
hie  previous  works.  Merchants,  he  thinks,  have  had  too  little  help  fh>ni  the  pulpit. 
They  have  been  left  very  much  to  frame  their  own  ethics,  and  to  grapple  as  they 
might  with  the  temptations  and  trials  of  business.  An  adequate  hand-book,  on  the 
moralities  of  Commerce,  is  yet  to  be  suppli|d.  Dr.  Boardman,  in  the  present  work, 
does  not  aspire  to  that  elevated  function,  but  merely  to  an  essay  in  that  direction.  To 
the  ten  lectures  comprised  in  the  volume,  there  is  appended  a  discourse  delivered  on  a 
funeral  occasion,  before  the  young  men  attached  to  the  "jobbing  houses  in  Philadel* 
phia.  We  give  the  titles  of  the  ten  lectures,  as  follows :  1,  The  claim  of  the  mercantile 
profession  upon  the  pulpit ;  2,  The  rule  of  commercial  rectitude ;  8,  The  true  mercan* 
tile  character;  4,  Hasting  to  be  rich;  6,  Speculating ;  6,  Bankruptcy ;  7,  Principals 
and  clerks ;  8,  Domestic  life  and  literary  culture  of  the  man  of  business ;  9,  The  claims 
of  the  Sabbath  upon  merchants ;  10,  The  true  riches — ^Learning  to  do  good.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  thb  more  at  length  in  a  future  number  of  the  MerchanUf 
Magazine,  In  the  meantime,  we  may  say  that  the  work  contains  suggestions  that 
may  afford  some  assistance  in  adjusting  the  casuistries  of  trade,  and  subordinating  its 
aims  and  implements  to  the  higher  mission  of  life. 

THE  MERCHANTS'  HOME  W  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  Evening  Bui" 
letin  of  May  18th,  1853,  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  "  broken  down  in  fortune,  helpless,  friendless**  merchant,  a  home.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one,  and  there  ia  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  "  wealth  and  influence  enough 
to  give  permanency,  and  endow  such  an  institution  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Our 
millionaire  friend,  the  retired  book-merchant,  John  Geboo,  will,  we  feel  quite  sure, 
extend  to  the  institution  not  only  "material  aid,"  but  such  suggestions  of  his  intuitively 
sagacious  mind  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require : — 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  effort  was  made  some  tune  ago  to  establish  an 
Asylum  or  Home  for  indigent  or  aged  merchants,  in  connection  with  the  Mercantile 
Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
after  mature  consideration  and  consultation,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  will  be  best  to 
have  the  Home  independent  of  the  Association  and  on  an  entirely  disthict  basis.  A 
preliminary  meeting,  having  in  view  the  zealous  prosecution  of  the  project,  will  bs 
neld  on  Thursday  next,  and  it  b  hoped  that  all  our  merchants  will  endeavor  to  assist 
the  movement  as  much  as  is  in  their  power.  Of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  we 
need  say  little.  All  know  that  there  are  many  men  who,  after  a  long  life  of  honor- 
able labor  as  merchants,  find  themselves,  when  age  comes  upon  them,  broken  down 
in  fortune,  helples>8,  friendless,  and  often  homeless.  It  is  to  smooth  the  declining  years 
of  such  that  the  Home  is  designed.  Everv  merchant  should  take  pride  in  encouraging 
and  supporting  such  an  establishment,  and  we  hope,  when  the  matter  is  properly  pre- 
sented to  them,  that  all  will  do  their  utmost  to  hasten  its  completion.** 


THE  BRAZIUA5  SUVE  TRADE. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  Africans  imported  m  1848  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  and  in  1849  to 
fifty-four  thousand.  In  the  year  1861  the  number  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  seven,  oi  which  one  thousand  and  six  were  captured  by  Braziliaa 
cruioers  and  declared  free.  During  the  past  year  one  vessel,  and  one  only,  it  is  said, 
is  known  to  have  landed  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  and  this  occurred 
last  June.  The  Brazilian  Government  deals  very  summarily  with  the  slave  traders. 
Any  person  found  concerned  in  the  traffic,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  condition  nuiy 
be,  is  imprisoned  or  banished  without  ceremony. 
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COMMERCUL  IVTEGRITT. 

A  great  and  growiog  evil,  and  we  may  say  the  great  eTiI  of  the  times,  is  the  lack 
of  integrity  among  business  people — tradesmen  and  mechanics — in  regard  to  buunea 
transactions,  especially  the  payment  of  bills,  notes,  drafts,  Ac  Too  generally,  "I 
promise  to  pay**  amounts  to  little  more  than  granting  the  holder  the  pririlege  of 
dunning,  and  Uie  privilege  of  suffRring  the  mortification  of  being'  onable  to  meet  his 
own  obligations  from  a  wallet  full  of  dead  papers.  This  disregard  of  promises  is  gen- 
erally more  the  result  of  habitual  carelessness  than  intentional  dishonesty,  but  is  not 
the  less  censurable,  and  none  the  less  Injurious  in  its  tendencies.  The  evils  of  thii 
recklessness  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  and  have  been  felt  by  every  bosi- 
ness  man  who  has  attempted  to  make  a  payment  requiring  more  money  than  hit 
wallet  contained.  But  bad  as  its  eflfects  are  among  business  men,  it  bears  no  compar- 
ison to  the  evils  experienced  by  the  mechanic  The  profits  of  labor  to  the  laborer  arc 
small,  and  to  withhold  even  a  small  proportion  of  his  earning  is  to  seriously  embarrsM 
him.  The  mechanics  with  families  are  few  who  succeed  m  laying  by  much  of  the 
year's  earnings — pretty  generally  all  is  swallowed  up  in  expenses.  They  need  all 
they  earn,  and  when  they  earn  it,  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  out  of  it,  and  be 
compelled  to  pay  twenty  per  cent  expenses  for  collecting. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  tnat  a  radical  change  will  be  wrought  in  the  business  worU, 
in  regard  to  the  evils  we  speak  of,  while  the  credit  system  is  looked  upon  with  so 
much  favor.  So  long  as  men  sell  on  credit,  they  will  be  compelled  to  ask  credit  when 
they  buy,  and  so  long  will  they  too  often  be  unable  to  meet  their  obligations  promptly 
as  they  should.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  now  is  to  make  a  beginning  of  a 
reformation,  by  urging  men  to  make  greater  efforts  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  coo- 
tribute  to  create  a  more  general  regard  for  business  obligations.  Let  every  man  make 
an  effort  to  pay  when  called  upon,  and  if  payment  is  not  possible  then,  don*t  wait  to 
be  called  upon  again  and  again,  but  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  means,  and  go  and 
pay  it  without  being  again  dunned. 


ITHE  PEARL  FISHERIES  OF  THE  PACinC. 

The  Pancma  Herald  furnishes  some  account  of  the  Pearl  Fisheries  of  the  Pacific 
as  follows : — 

The  principal  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  are  those  located  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  city  of  Panama,  in  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Panama.  They  were  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Spanbh  government,  being  considered  the  same  as  the  gold  and  silver  mines.  Fibber- 
men  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  diving  for  pearls  by  paying  to  the  govemmeot  a 
duty  called  quinto,  that  is,  five  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 

Soon  after  this  country  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  assumed  independent 
powers  as  part  of  the  republic,  the  duty  on  pearl  fishing  was  abolished  ;  pearls  be- 
mg  considered  as  the  natural  products  of  the  sea,  and  like  all  other  fish,  free  to  all 
There  is  now  no  dutv  required — every  man  enjovs  the  same  privilege  in  common  with 
another,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  results  of  his  labor.  He  can  dive  anywhere  in  the 
waters  of  tlie  bay,  and  is  protected  in  the  possesion  of  all  he  can  in  this  way  acqaire. 

The  most  extensive  ana  valuable  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Pearl  Islands.  These 
islands  were  formerly  called  Has  del  Rey,  or  King's  Islands,  and  are  so  laid  down  and 
denominated  on  the  old  maps.  They  are  now  called  Kas  des  Perlas.  The  bueineei 
is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago  of  these  islands,  which  number  from  sixty  to 
seventjr.  The  principal  island  is  called  San  Miguel.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same  naoie, 
containing  a  population  of  about  1 .500  inhabitants.  All  of  these  islands  are  more  or 
less  inhabited,  and  most  of  them  have  become  private  property.  San  Miguel,  being 
largest,  is  owned  by  a  large  number  of  persons. 

There  are  at  this  time  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons  engaged  in  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  these  islands.  The  value  of  the  pearls  taken  varies  from  f 80,000  to 
$160,000  per  annum,  seldom  less  than  $100,000,  besides  from  nine  hundred  toons 
thousand  tons  of  pearl  shells,  averaging  $40,000  in  value.  These  shells  were  former- 
ly esteemed  as  worthless,  but  recently  they  have  become  the  chief  article  of  export 
irom  this  country,  being  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  ton. 

Diving  for  pearls  is  an  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dangerous  pursuit  The 
diver  generally  dives  in  from  three  to  seven  fathoms  of  water,  and  brings  up  at 
each  dive  from  six  to  twelve  shells.  They  dive  at  low  water  always,  as  the  divn^ 
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grouQd  at  high  water  has  been  cleared  of  the  shells.  They  usually  work  from  two 
Eours  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  during  which  time  they  dive  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times.  The  best  divers  remain  under  water  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty-one  seconds;  but 
the  most  of  them  can  only  remain  under  from  fortv-five  to  fifty  seconds.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  mistaken  idea  that  has  gone  abroad,  and  is  now  currently  believed,  that 
pearl  divers  can  remain  under  water  ten  and  fifteen  minutes.  We  have  conversed 
with  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  city,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  pearl  trade 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  upon  this  point,  and  he  assures  ua  that  the  very  longest  time 
he  ever  knew  a  diver  to  remain  under  water  was  sixty-one  seconds,  and  that  he  was 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  promise  ot  a  reward  of  two  or  three  ounces,  (doubloons.) 

The  pearl  ovster  is  used  for  food,  and  resembles  the  sand-clam  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  fishermen  and  the  natives  use  it  both  fresh,  when  just  taken,  and  when 
preserved  by  being  par-boiled  and  dried.   It  is  exceedingly  palatable,  and  b  esteem- 


manner  is  very  simple,  and  the  oyster,  after  being  preserved,  b  strung  on  a  string, 
and  hung  up  in  a  cool  dry  place.  It  keeps  a  long  time,  and  can  afterwards  be  cooked 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  fancy,  custom,  or  appetite  may  suggest 

The  pearl  is  considered  to  be  a  disease  of  the  oyster.  It  is  generally  found  in  its 
flesh,  although  sometimes  it  has  been  found  adhering  to  the  side  of  the  shell.  Upon 
opening  the  oyster  the  diver  uses  great  precaution  to  prevent  the  pearl  from  dropping 
out,  should  the  oyster  contain  one. 

The  price  of  pearls  vary  according  to  their  purity,  shape,  and  weight — say  from  ten 
dollars  to  five  thousand  per  ounce.  From  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  are 
very  frequently  paid  here  for  single  pearb  not  weighing  more  than  three-sixteenths  of 
an  ounce. 

The  Pearl  Islands  are  considered  remarkably  healthy,  quite  fertile,  producing  all 
the  ordinar}r  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
black,  are  kind,  hospitable,  and  inoffensive. 


Under  the  head  of  our  MEaoANTiLx  Misoellanixs,'*  in  the  March  number  of  the 
*  MerchanU*  Magazine^  (vol  xxviii.  p.  393,)  we  publbhed  a  paragraph  showing  how  a 
fortune  was  made  by  an  act  of  kindness,"  relating  to  Day's  blacking,  which  we  copied 
from  a  cotemporary.  A  correspondent  b  desirous  of  procuring  the  receipt  We  pub- 
lish the  note,  and  hope  some  one  will  gratify  the  writer  by  forwarding  to  our  address 
the  information  sought,  which  we  prombe  to  publbh  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
To  FaERMAN  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

Sia : — In  your  Magazine  for  March  you  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Day  obtained  the  receipt  for  his  celebrated  blacking.  Oan  you  tell  n^e  where  the 
receipt  itself  may  be  found — I  remember  to  have  seen  it  published  somewhere,  but 
cannot  now  recollect  Perhaps  jou  or  some  of  your  readers  can.  If  so,  it  would, 
doubtless,  oblige  many  others  beside 

New  Vorki  May  13,  1853.  M.  E. 


It  is  a  consolation  for  all  right-minded  young  men  in  this  country,  that  though  they 
may  not  be  Me  to  command  as  much  pecuniary  capital  as  they  would  wish  to  com- 
mence business  for  themselves,  yet  there  is  a  moral  capital  which  thev  can  have,  that 
will  weigh  as  much  as  money  with  people  whose  opiniim  b  worth  having.  And  it 
does  not  take  a  great  while  to  accumulate  a  respectable  amount  of  this  capital.  It 
consists  in  truth,  honesty,  integrity,  to  which  may  be  added  decision,  firmness,  courage, 
perseverance.  With  these  qualities,  there  are  few  obstacles  which  may  not  be  over- 
come. Friends  spring  up  and  surround  such  a  young  man  as  if  by  magic.  Confidence 
flow's  ^ut  to  him  and  business  accumulates  on  his  hands  faster  than  he  can  ask  it  And 
in  a  few  short  years  such  a  young  man  is  far  in  advance  of  many  who  started  with 
him,  having  equal  talents  and  larger  pecunbry  means,  and  ere  long  our  young  friend 
stands  foremost  among  the  honored,  trusted,  and  loved.  Would  that  we  could  induce 
every  youthful  reader  to  commence  life  on  the  principle  that  moral  capital  b  the  main 
thing  after  all 
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MERCANTILB  USAGE. 

A  custom  has  obtained  in  Liyerpool,  (fiogland,)  that  on  all  ordinarj  bills  of  Udip;, 
DO  matter  what  their  wording  is,  even  the  words  freight  paid  oo  delivery "  bemf 
introdaced,  the  amount  is  paid  less  three  months  discount,  except  where  a  specific 
clause  is  put  in,  making  the  freight  payable  on  delivery  less  discount  A  short  tims 
ago  a  vessel  called  the  Zodiac,  from  Alexandria,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Liverpool^  aiui, 
her  bills  of  lading  being  indorsed  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Rathbooe  A  Ca,  they  obtained  the 
portion  of  the  cargo  consigued  to  them,  the  freight  upon  which  was  £446  6s.  Messn 
Rathbone  tendered  the  captnin  £441  Os.  lld^  being  the  full  amount  of  freight  less  dis- 
count for  three  month(«,  which  was  refused.  This  amount,  however,  was  subsequeoUj 
received  without  prejudice,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  decision  of  a  competent  tribo- 
nal  should  be  taken  on  the  legality  of  the  custom.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Court 
of  Passage  on  Monday.  The  assessor  ruled  that  evidence  was  adnaiseible,  not  to  om* 
tradict,  but  in  explanation  of,  the  written  document,  and,  this  evidence  having  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  the  custom,  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  defendants,  Mesva 
Ratbbone  A  Oo.  The  legal  point,  as  to  whether  the  custom  could  overrole  the  writ- 
ten agreement,  was  reserved  fur  consideration  by  the  assessor,  who  intimated  that,  if 
either  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  every  facility  would  be  given  for 
carrying  this  important  question  before  the  higher  courts. 

THE  EVIL  OF  LENDING  MONET. 

The  "  Notes  of  Life,"  by  Henry  Taylor,  a  new  work,  recently  published  in  LoodoD 
and  republished  in  Boston  by  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields,  we  find  the  following  biiefpsi- 
sage  on  lendmg  money  to  a  friend : — 

•*  Never  lend  money  to  a  friend,  unless  you  are  satisfied  tl^  he  does  wisely  and 
well  in  borrowing  it  Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  yntys  in  which  weak  meo 
sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present,  and  thence  is  it  that  the  gratitude  fur  a  loan  is  to 
proverbially  evanescent  for  the  future,  liecoming  present  in  its  turn,  will  not  be  well 
assisted  in  doing  it  an  injury.  By  conspiring  with  your  friend  to  defraud  his  future 
self,  you  naturally  incur  his  future  displeasure.  Take  to  heart,  therefore,  the  adiuo- 
nition  of  an  ancient  courtier : —  ' 

'  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.' " 


THE  LABOR  MARKET  IN  AUSTRAUA. 

The  fillowing  is  quoted  from  the  Melbourne  Argva : — Married  couples  (withoot 
family,)  per  annum,  with  rations,  £60  to  £75 ;  ditto,  with  family,  £56  to  £60;  shep- 
herds, with  rations,  £40  to  £45  ;  hutkeepers,  with  rations,  £35;  general  useAil  ser- 
vants, with  rations,  £55  to  £60 ;  bullock  drivers,  with  rations,  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  week; 
bullock  drivers  for  the  roads,  £4  to  £6  per  week ;  gardeners,  per  annum,  with  ratkuMk 
£60  to  £70  ;  cooks,  £2  to  £3  per  week ;  bush  carpenters,  with  rations,  £55  to  £65 ; 
stock-keepers,  with  rations,  £50  to  £60 ;  grooms,  with  rations,  £40  to  £45;  carpen- 
ters, 20s.  to  25s.  per  day ;  blacksmiths,  per  annum,  with  rations,  £80  to  £100  ;  general 
farm  servants,  weekly,  £1  to  £1  10s.;  compositors,  2s.  per  thousand ;  pressmen,  £4 
to  £5  per  week;  shearers,  £1  10s.  to  £1  158.  per  100,  and  rations;  washers, £1  lOs. 
to  £1  15s.,  and  rations ;  seamen  for  London.  £50  for  the  run  home,  or  £14  per  month; 
coasting,  £10  for  the  run,  or  £12  per  month.  Female  servants:  thorough  servant^ 
per  annum,  £25  to  £35;  housemaids,  £25  to  £35;  laundresses,  £26  to  £30 ;  norse- 
maids,  £20  to  £26 ;  cooks,  £85  to  £40. 

MERCANTILE  AND  MARITIME  UW8  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Banking  Institute  Mr.  Leone  Levi  read  a  naperoo 
the  state  of  the  mercantile,  maritime,  and  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  United  Kiikgdoa, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  the  common  law  was  uncodified,  and  had  to  bs 
collected  from  about  1,200  volumes  of  reports.  The  statute  law  was  ranged  in  order 
<^  date  in  38  quarto  volumes,  extending  over  82,900  pages*  In  these  Tolumes  ths 
civil,  criminal,  constitutional,  and  ecclesiastical  laws  were  all  jamblad. 
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1.  — Dailif  Bible  lUustrationn :  beina  original  readingt  for  a  year,  on  tulnects  from 

taered  history,  hiographg,  geography,  antiquitiet,  and  theology.  Especially  design- 
ed for  the  family  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.  Eveniog  series.  The  Life  and 
Death  of  our  Lord.  ISmo.,  pp.  488.  New^  York:  Robert  Carter. 
This  volume  is  substantially  a  history  of  Christ,  reduced  from  the  four  G^ispels,  and 
BO  related  as  to  comprise  an  interpretation  of  the  incidents  recorded.  The  Read- 
ings "  are  so  connected  with  each  other  that  they  may  almost  be  perused  as  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  divided  into  chapters.  The  work  does  not  consist  of  a  selection  of 
topics,  which  was  to  a  degree  precluded  by  the  desire  to  produce  all  the  incidents  in 
our  Lord's  career,  but  some  circumstances  have  been  set  forth  in  more  full  detail 
than  others,  either  on  account  of  their  paramount  importance,  or  from  the  illustrative 
matter  they  involved,  or  the  explanations  they  required.  In  the  course  of  this  work 
Dr.  Kitto  has  often,  in  a  quiet  way,  endeavored  to  meet  various  exceptions  which 
have  been  taken  to  particular  points  in  the  Gof  pel  history,  but  this  has  not  been  made 
a  formal  part  of  his  undertaking.  The  reputation  of  this  author  is  already  well  es- 
tablished with  the  public;  and  the  wide  and  steadfast  favor  with  which  bis  works  are 
received  by  religiously  inclined  readers,  is  a  substantial  testimonial  of  their  interest 
and  value. 

2.  — Philosophy  of  Afytterioue  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane;  or  the  Dynomic  Laws 
and  Relations  of  Man.  Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Phenomena  styled 
''Spiritual  MamfesUtions."  By  E.  C.  Rogbrs.  12mo.,  pp.  886.  Boston  :  John  P. 
Jewett  A  Co.  * 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  inquiry  into  those  myste- 
rious phenomena  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  found  to  be  associated  with 
human  beings ;  but  which  have  either  been  regarded  as  the  superstition  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  have  merely  received  a  flippant  explanation,  or  been  used  as  the  materials  of 
a  mystical  philosophy.  Still,  the  subject  is  not  without  its  importance.  The  myste- 
ries of  Alchemy  have  been  transformed  into  the  precise  laws  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
fearful  wonders  of  Astrology  have  assumed  the  sublime  principles  of  Astronomy. 
The  author  of  these  pages  contends  that  these  mysterious  phenomena  are  either  the 
productions  of  spirits  of  another  world,  or  of  causes  lying  within  the  sphere  of  this 
world,  and  that  the  most  thorough  and  candid  investigation  can  decide  this.  This  he 
has  attempted,  and  has  aimed  to  adopt  and  closely  follow  a  strictly  scientific  method 
in  his  investigations.  The  result  is  a  work  not  merely  to  be  read  but  to  be  studied ; 
and  which  from  its  merits  is  entitled  to  a  favorable  consideration  in  all  quarters. 

8. — Speeches  in  Congress. — By  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  12mo,pp.  511.  Boston:  Joho 
P.  Jewett  A  Co. 

The  author  of  these  speeches  entered  Congress  some  fifteen  years  since,  and  during 
that  time  has  distinguished  hin»elf  for  his  speeches  on  the  slavery  question.  In  com- 
piling the  present  volume  he  has  selected  only  such  of  his  speeches  as  refer  to  that 
subject,  omitting  such  portions  as  relate  to  other  questions,  or  which  constitute  a  re- 
argument  of  some  point  previously  examined.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
the  views  of  the  author  upon  all  questions  touching  slavery,  which  have  been  present- 
ted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  will  find  them  in  the  present  volume  clearly  and 
distinctly  set  forth. 

4. — American  Missionary  Memorial,  Including  Biographical  and  Historical  Sketehei. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Pibbson,  A.  M.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo.,  pp.  504.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Bros. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  portraits  and  the  biographical  sketches,  by  various 
eminent  clergymen,  of  twenty-nine  of  the  first  missionaries  of  various  denominations* 
It  furnishes  us  also  with  a  history  of  the  early  organization  of  the  American  Board* 
The  friends  of  missionaries  will  peruse  it  with  great  interest.  The  fullness  of  its  de- 
tails and* the  truthfulness  of  its  pictures  of  the  labors,  trials,  and  last  hours  of  these 
devoted  men,  will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  readers.  It  serves  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner to  preserve  many  valuable  facts,  which  might  otherwise  soon  be  lost 
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H,^  White,  Red,  Black.  Sketches  of  American  Society  in  the  United  Statas,  duriug 
the  Visit  of  their  Guests.  By  Francis  and  Tbulbsa  Pulszkt.  2  vols.  IJmo, 
pp.  831  and  848.   New  York :  Redfield. 

The  authors  of  this  work  were  the  companions  of  Koesuth  in  his  tour  through  Um 
United  States,  thereby  enjoying  a  greater  facility  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
cy and  society  of  the  new  world  than  is  granted  to  most  trayellers.  Madam  Pulazkr 
kept  a  diary,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  incorporated  in  these  Tolumes.  It 
does  not  comprise  many  particulars  of  American  habits  and  manners,  bat  the  mors 
important  and  serious  features  of  our  society.  The  writers  distinctly  disavow  aoj 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Kossuth  for  the  views  here  expressed.  Few  books  oo 
the  United  States  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  this  one.  The  high  reputaiioi 
of  Mr.  Pulszky,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  public  man,  which  he  has  long  enjoyed  both 
in  his  own  country  and  England,  the  absence  of  all  malice,  ill-will,  or  even  disrespect, 
will  secure  for  him  a  more  favorable  reception  than  that  to  which  the  book  of  a  mers 
stranger  is  entitled.  For  ourselves,  we  nnd  many  things  which  are  not  stated  in  tbs 
manner  we  would  express  them,  but  they  chiefly  relate  to  points  respecting  which  s 
foreigner  may  claim  Pome  favor. 

6.  — Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Ifiatissippi  Valley  ;  With  the  original  nam- 
tives  of  Marquette,  Allouez,  Membre,  and  Anastase  Douay.  By  John  Gilmsat 
Shea.   Svo.,  pp.  264.   New  York :  Redfield. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  narratives  of  the  missionaries  of  La  Salle's  expe- 
dition and  those  of  Marquette,  in  a  form  published  from  the  original  manuscripts,  and 
in  accessible  shape.  In  a  word,  it  contains  the  complete  accounts  of  the  early  explo- 
ration of  the  Mississippi  If  we  regard  the  men  by  whom  the  exploration  was  ir  ade.  the 
period  at  which  it  was  made,  and  Uie  scenes  and  events  of  the  voyage,  it  is  efititled 
to  a  place  in  the  attention  of  the  public,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  obtamed  by  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  most  renowned  explorers.  The  descriptions  p^M^ss  an  absorbing  i&- 
terest,  especially  if  we  contrast  the  Mississippi  of  those  early  days  with  the  Father 
of  the  Waters  of  the  present  day.  The  Indian  villages  on  its  borders,  the  habits  sod 
customs,  and  treatment  of  the  explorers  by  the  savages  are  extremely  well  described, 
and  present  us  with  pictures  of  aooriginal  life  which  otherwise  wo  aid  have  been  lost 
to  the  world.  A  copy  of  the  original  map  of  Marquette  accompanies  the  work,  which 
is  a  very  striking  object. 

7.  — The  Complete  Workt  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  With  an  Introductory  Euty 
upon  his  Philosophical  and  Theological  Opinions,  Edited  by  Paor.  Shedd.  Id 
seven  volumes.  Vol.  1,  2,  8,  and  4.  Svo.,  pp.  483, 651, 488,  and  600.  Kew  York : 
Harper  <&  Brothers. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  editor,  and  the 
«  Aids  to  Reflection,"  and  "  SUtesman's  Manual."  The  second  contains  -  The  Friend." 
The  third,  the  Literaria  Biographia ;"  and  the  fourth,  the  "  Lectures  upon  Sbakf^peare 
and  other  Dramatists."  The  admirers  of  this  accomplished  man  will  be  gratified  at 
the  appearance  of  this  edition,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  in  good  taste  and  handsome 
style.  The  Introductory  Essay  describes  the  position  of  Coleridge  as  a  Philosopher 
and  Theologian,  and  defends  ms  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  man.  It  is  wntten 
in  a  clear  and  spirited  style,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  modem  sys- 
tems of  philosopny. 

B.— History  of  Greece.  By  Gko.  Grotk,  Esq.  Vols.  9  and  10.  ISmo,  pp.  888,  6 IS. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  these  volumes,  the  history  of  Greece  is  taken  up  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopoonesiao 
War,  and  continued  through  the  periods  of  the  march  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Asia,  the 
Oorinthian  War,  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  subjugation  of  Olynthus,  the  contest  with 
Thebes,  and  the  conflict  with  Sicily.  This  work  is  now  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Harpers,  of  this  city,  who  have  become  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  edition.  We  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  its  very  superior  merits,  its  high  appreciation  of 
democratic  principles,  its  learning,  research,  and  eloquence.  Every  volume,  as  it  ad- 
vances, confirms  our  views,  and  shows  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  history  of  Greece 
in  modem  times. 

9. — Pictorial  Life  and  Adventures  of  Davy  Crockett,  Written  by  himself.*  Embel- 
lished with  spirited  and  beautiful  illustrations.  8vo.,  pp.  198.  Philadeli^:  J.  B. 
Peterson . 
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10.  ^ — A  Gautteer  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  OomprUing  a  Ckxieise  General 
View  of  the  United  States,  and  Particolar  Descriptions  of  the  Several  States,  Ter* 
ritories.  Counties,  Districts,  Oities,  Towns,  VilUges ;  their  Mountains,  Valleys,  Is- 
lands, Oapetf,  Bays,  Harbors,  Lakes,  Rivers,  CanaU,  Railroads,  Ac;  With  the  Gov- 
ernments, Literary  and  other  Public  Institutions  of  the  Country.  Also  its  Mineral 
Springs,  Waterfalls,  Caves,  Beaches,  and  other  Fashionable  Resorts;  to  which  are 
added  Valuable  Statistical  Tables,  and  a  Map  of  the  United  SUtes.  By  John  Hat- 
wood.   Svo.,  pp.  861.   Hartford :  Case,  Tiflany  A  Co. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  preparing 
gazetteers  of  the  New  Eoeland  States,  which  have  proved  very  acceptable.  In  the 
com  Dilation  of  this  work,  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground  occupied  dv  other  works 
of  tne  kind,  questioning,  doubting,  and  obtaining  accurate  information  from  the  most 
reliable  sources  at  every  step.  'The  standard  authorities  which  have  been  consulted 
are  the  general  and  local  gazetteers  of  former  dates,  numerous  countv  and  town  histo- 
ries, the  historical  collections  of  the  several  States ,  the  American  Almanac,  congress- 
ional and  State  documents,  reports  of  corporations,  topical  and  coast  surveys,  journal 
of  the  most  intelligent  tourists,  guide  books,  maps,  geographical,  geological,  and  sta- 
tistical works,  Ac 

11.  — Great  TVuthi  hy  Great  Authors,  A  Dictionary  of  Aids  to  Reflection ;  Quotation! 
of  Maxims,  Metaphors,  Counsels,  Cautions,  Aphorisms,  Proverbs,  Ac,  Ac  From 
Writers  of  all  Ages  and  both  Hemispheres.  8vo.,  pp.  664.  Philadelphia :  Lippio- 
cott,  Grambo  A  Co. 

The  English  compiler  of  this  work  has  collected  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  arrang- 
ed in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  and  consultation,  several  thousand  of  the  most 
remarkable  utterances,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  great  among  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
of  the  great  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  American  edition  before  as,  u 
not  only  an  entire  reprkt  of  the  Eu^^Ush,  but  has  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  sev- 
eral hundred  extracts  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Franklin,  Hamilton.  Ames,  Wirt,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Story,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Everett,  Prescott,  and  many  others.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  ex- 
tant, and  altogether  forms  a  mine  of  thought  of  inestimable  value  to  every  one. 

12.  — Hand-Booh  of  Universal  Geography  ;  being  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Worlds  based  on 
the  Census  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  for  1861.  Edited  by  T.  0. 
Caluoott.   8vo,  pp.  866.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  Putnam's  Home  Encyclopedia.  Johnston's 
Dictionary  of  Geo|;raphy  has  served  for  its  basis,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  the  townships  and  counties  heretofore  omitted,  and  correct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  returns  of  the  most  recent  census.  It  is  probably  more  full 
and  complete  than  McCuUodi's,  or  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character.  The  sys- 
tem of  abbreviation  is  easily  understood,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  so  £&r  as  we 
can  judge,  is  of  a  high  order.  It  is  an  indispensible  addition  to  the  series  of  volumes 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  no  whit  inferior  in  merit  to  either  of 
the  others. 

18. — The  Miseries  of  Human  Life;  An  Old  Friend  in  a  New  Dress.  12mo.,  pp.  182. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Here  is  a  ^phic  picture  of  the  minor  miseries  to  which  human  life  is  ever  subject* 
The  alternation  of  smiles  and  tears  is  as  cxnstant  and  as  decided  as  the  general  divis- 
ion of  the  earth*s  surface  into  land  and  water.  The  trials  of  Mr.  Testy  and  Mr.  Sen- 
sitive are  ever  unvaried.  Here  every  supposable  instance  of  provocation  is  collected, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  proper  to  be  enraged  at  each,  plainly  hinted  if  not  pre- 
scribed.  Our'old  friend  under  nis  new  face  will  be  welcome  m  all  quarters. 

14. — History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  By  Adolpbub  M.  Hunt.  12mo.,  pp 
286.   Cincinnati :  Moore  A  Anderson. 

This  work  is  compiled  from  authentic  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  even  of  the  latest  date.  The  details  possess  much  interest  for 
students  of  our  Western  History.  The  book  is  evidently  prepared  with  care,  and  is 
entitled  to  jreliance,  as  an  authority  for  the  feu^ts  stated. 

16. —  Woman*s  Life;  or  the  Trials  of  Caprice.  By  Miss  Emiub  Caetu.  8vo.,  pp. 
209.  New  York :  Garrett  A  Co. 
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U.—The  MerehanU  and  Banker^  Almanac,  for  1853.  OoDtaming  :  L  JM  of  all  tbt 
Banks  in  each  state,  city,  and  town — Names  of  President,  Cashier.  Ac  XL  lirt  of 
Private  Bankers  in  all  the  prominent  cities  and  towns,  U.  S.  II L  List  of  Banks  and 
Private  Bankers  in  London.  IV.  List  of  Private  Bankers  in  Europe,  Asia,  tMk 
America,  &c  V.  Oommercial  and  Exchange  Tables  of  all  Nations.  VI.  Miscells- 
neous  Information.  New  York :  Published  by  J.  Smith  Hon ans.  Editor  of  the  Bank- 
ers* Magazine. 

This  volume  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  merchants,  becaose  it  embraces  the  eooi- 
mercial  and  exchange  tables  of  nearly  all  countries  with  whom  we  are  engaged  io  trsck 
To  the  banker  and  the  money  dealer  it  is  useful,  because  it  fumisbes,  in  a  small  ooo- 
pass,  an  accurate  list  of  our  moneyed  institutions  throughout  the  Union,  and  a  Hit  of 
private  bankers  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The/o*  mm- 
ties  of  recent  French,  Englieh,  and  American  coins  will  be  found  interesting  to  sD 
classes.  For  the  convenience  of  patrons  at  a  distance,  the  volume  Is  issued  so  as  to  b« 
transmitted  per  mail 

17.  — A  Digest  of  the  Laws^  Customs,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of  ihs  Ancient  ad 
Modern  Nations.  By  Thomas  Dew,  late  President  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,    8vo.,  pp.  663.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 

This  volume  was  originally  prepared  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  in  the  historioJ  de 
partment  of  the  literary  institution  over  which  the  author  presided,  and  during  his  life- 
time it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students,  but  never  published.  It  is  a  cardsl, 
laborious),  and  instructive  digest  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  civilization  of  ancient  sod 
modern  nations.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  fwm  all  compendiums  now  in  use  in  Kh(xk 
and  colleges.  This  will  be  found  more  particularly  true  of  the  chapters  on  the  R«fcr- 
mation,  the  Papal  Power,  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  French  Revolution.  There 
is  no  question  that  a  work  of  this  high  character  has  long  been  needed,  and  that  it  wiD 
prove  an  excellent  and  valuable  substitute  for  a  large  number  of  works  now  in  Qse,iDd 
which  are  scarcely  anything  more  than  chronologies. 

18.  — Daisy  Burns.  A  Tale.  By  Julia  Kavanagh.  Three  volomea  in  one.  ISma, 
pp.  472.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  must  successful  writers  of  fiction  of  the  pres- 
ent duj.  Her  pen  is  touched  with  fire,  and  the  characters  she  portrays  possesi  a 
strength  and  energy,  combined  with  elevation  and  dignity,  which  few  can  describe. 
The  scenes  of  her  stories  are  full  of  interef^t,  and  are  always  lively  and  attractive. 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  her  most  meritorious  productions,  and  altboogh  tCMoe- 
what  lengthy,  yet  no  reader  will  regret  it  or  desire  it  to  be  abridged. 

19.  — 7%<?  Heir  of  Redelyffe,  By  the  author  of  "The  Two  Guardians,"  Ac  8  vola 
12m<>.,  pp.  818  and  812.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  roost  graphic  and  powerful  tales  of  the  day.  Its  object  or  mond, 
is  to  pHow  the  triumph  of  principle  over  prejudice,  and  the  high  order  of  character 
which  in  developed  by  sn  early  adherence  to  rectitude  in  all  thinga.  It  ia  WTittea  m 
a  polished  and  vigorous  style,  and  will  produce  quite  an  impression. 

20.  — A  Winter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence.  By  Johm  A  Do. 
Fifth  Edition.    12mo.,  pp.  877.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Ca 

These  are  very  pleasant  sketches  of  what  (be  author  saw  in  a  brief  toor  in  Madeira 
and  Spain,  and  are  as  fresh  and  novel  as  if  tbey  deseribed  eventa  just  taken  placf- 
For  the  countries  to  which  they  relate  present  no  novel  features  in  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  volume  has  been  received  with  much  favor,  and  four  oditioaa  have  beii 
called  for  in  a  very  short  time. 

21.  — Jeames*s  Diary  ;  a  Legend  of  the  Rhine:  and  Rebecca  and  RoweiUL  By  Wh. 
M.  THACKRaAT.   12mo.,  pp.  295.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Ca 

The^e  humorous  stories,  from  the  pointed  pen  of  Thackeray,  form  the  best  voliiflM 
of  Applcton^s  Popular  Library. 

t%.^A  Fortnight  in  Ireland  By  Sia  FaANCis  Head.  12mo.,pp.  215.  NawToris: 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  ri-ader  will  reco^ize  Sir  Francis  in  every  page  of  (his  book.  Active,  observiiif. 
Spirited,  pungent,  and  flashy,  he  gives  us  many  graphic  aketches  of  the  bcHtatiful  Bb- 
erald  isle. 
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28. — The  Fitcal  Hiitory  of  Texas,  Embracing  an  account  of  its  reyenaes,  debts,  and 
currency,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1834  to  1852;  with  remarks 
on  American  debts.  By  Wm.  M.  Qougb.  8vo.,  pp.  327.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott, 
Grambo  A  Go. 

A  history  of  the  finances  of  Texas  can  have  but  little  interest,  as  such,  for  the  pub- 
lic To  suppose  this  to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  volume  before  us  would  be  a  mis- 
take. The  Dscal  historpr  of  Texas  serves  as  a  basis  on  which  to  illustrate  the  vigor 
mnd  force  of  right  principles  in  relation  to  public  debts,  revenues,  and  currencjr. 
Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  volume  assumes  a  new  importance,  especially  with  intelu- 
gent  public  men.  The  author  is  a  writer  of  ability  on  financial  subjects,  and  he  has 
here  given  us  a  volume  both  illustrative  and  able  on  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  public  finance. 

24. — Politics  for  American  Christiana :  A  Word  upon  our  Example  as  a  Nation,  our 
Labor,  our  Trade,  Elections,  Education,  and  Oongressional  Legislation.  8vo.,  pp. 
134.    Philadelphia:  Lippencott,  Oram  bo  <&  Co. 

The  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  social  and  political  relations  is  the  ch'ef  idea  run- 
ning through  these  pages.  The  work  is  probably  by  the  same  pen  which  wrote 
•*  New  Themes  for  Protestant  Clergy."  This  volume,  though  more  brief,  possesses  no 
less  intere!it  It  is  original  in  its  views,  clear  and  powerful  in  its  arguments,  and 
draws  the  line  between  Ood  and  Mammon  and  Baal,  in  a  manner  which  would  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  many  distinguished  Christians  to  look  at  it. 

26. — Lectures  on  Life  and  Health  ;  or  the  Laws  afid  Means  of  Phj/^ical  Culture.  By 
William  A.  Alcott,  M.  D.,  author  of  numerous  works  on  Education,  Morals,  Health, 
and  Physiology.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  600.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
A  Co. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  replete  with  sound  common  Fcnse  views  and  suggestions. 
The  lectures  chiefly  relate  to  the  laws  of  health,  with  continual  appeals  to  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  their  basis.  The  work  is  written  in  an  intelligible  style,  without, 
as  a  marked  feature,  any  of  that  rhetoric  which  not  unfrequeotly,  in  our  time,  detracts 
from  the  merit  of  an  instructive  work.  The  style  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit, 
but  it  is  of  that  order  that  will  be  appreciated  by  persons  of  a  natural  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivated  taste. 

26.  — The  Church  Journal.  A  Religious  Family  Paper,  established  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Intelligence,  chiefly  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 

Sel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Edited  by  Clergymen  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
'ew  York:  Pudney  &  Russell  and  Stanford  <fe  Swords. 
This  journal  is  designed  by  its  editors  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  correctness  ana  plainness,  but  in  a  moderate,  kind,  and  considerate  spirit.  ' 
It  is  uncommitted  to  party  or  personal  measures,  and  seeks  to  abstain  from  controversy. 
The  four  numbers  already  issued  are  very  handsome  specimens  of  a  newspaper,  and 
their  contents  are  ably  and  judiciously  selected. 

27.  — Pastoral  Theology ;  or  the  Theory  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry.  By  A.  Vinkt. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Thqmas  H.  SsiNNxa,  D.  D.  I2mo.,  pp.  387.  New  York: 
Harper  Bros. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  duties  of  a  religiot|||  pastor  is  taken  in  these  pages,  and  scarce- 
ly a  single  important  point  is  omitted.  It  fi^  quite  vigorous  in  its  tone,  and  displays 
much  nice  discrimination  in  its  opinions.  To  all  clergymen  it  will  prove  a  valuawe 
work,  being  the  production  of  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  The  translation  pre- 
serves the  spirit  of  the  original  to  an  uncommon  degree,  while  its  accuracy  is  unques- 
tionable. 

28.  — On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs;  beinc^  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  to 
Young  Men's  Societies  at  Pentsworth  and  elsewhere.  By  R.  C.  Tkench,  B.  D.,  12mo., 
pp.188.   New  York :  Redfield. 

Proverbs  are  the  subject  of  this  work,  their  origin,  poetry,  wit,  wisdom,  and  theolo- 
gy. The  author  has  endeavored  to  explore  their  hidilen  meaning,  and  to  turn  them  to 
useful  moral  instruction.  His  work  is  carefully  written,  and  abounds  in  entertainment, 
with  much  instruction  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

29.  — Minnie  Orey:  or  Who  is  the  Heirt  By  the  Author  of  "Amy  Lawrence.*' 
8Y0.,  pp.  215.  New  York  :  Garret  A  Co. 
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80.  — Reaton  and  Faith  ;  and  other  Mueellaniei  of  Hbnet  Rookrs,  author  of  "  EdipM 
of  Faith."   12mo.,  pp.  460.   Boston :  Crosby  Nichols. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Rogers's  late  work,  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  the  high  r^patatioo 
which  it  has  obtained  for  him,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  of 
many  articles  from  his  pen,  heretofore  published  in  the  English  reviews.  Thev  ure 
entitled,  "  Life  and  Writmgs  of  Thomas  Fuller  "  "Andrew  Marvel f  **  Lutber'n  Cor- 
respondence and  Character;"  "  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal;"  "  Sacred  Eloquence— 
the  British  Pulpit  ,"  "The  Variety  and  Glory  of  Literature ;"  "  Right  of  Private  JuJg- 
ment ;"  "  Reason  and  Faith— ^their  Claims  and  Conflicts."  These  interesting  topics  are 
treated  with  unusual  eloquence  and  ability. 

81.  — New  Sights :  or.  Life  in  Galway.  A  Tale.  By  Mas.  J.  Sadlter,  author  of  ^  Willy 
Burke,"  "  Alice  Burdan,"  etc.   New  York :  D.    J.  Sadlier. 

An  interesting  Catholic  tale,  dedicated,  to  quote  the  glowing  and  patriotic  lansrusec 
of  the  fair  author,  "  to  the  faithful  and  much-enduring  people  of  Ireland  :  to  tbd^*;  irbo 
still  cling  with  undying  love  to  the  beautiful  land  of  their  birth,  enduring  all  tbiogi 
rather  than  break  asunder  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  the  "  Niobe  of  nations  ;*'  tnd  to 
those  who  have  lefl  the  graves  of  their  fathers  to  seek  a  home  beneath  foreign  ski«»— 
all  alike  bound  together  by  one  glorious  bond,  the  ancient,  time-hooored,  never  ch&Dg:iag 
laith." 

82.  — Sickness  and  Health  of  the  People  of  Bledbum.  12mo.,  pp.  148.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  A  Co. 

Such  is  the  title  of  an  admirable  story,  founded  upon  facts  in  this  country,  whidi 
was  published  in  the  "  Household  Words  about  three  years  ago.  Apart  from  anj 
local  reference  it  has  merits  of  its  own.  It  enforces  duties  to  be  discharged,  portnys 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  be  cultivated,  exhibits,  either  as  warning  or  encourage- 
ment, conduct  to  be  avoided  or  imitated  in  every  human  life . 

88.  — Europe  in  a  Hurry.  By  George  Wilkes.  12mo.,  pp.  449.  New  York :  Long 
lb  Brother. 

Although,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  title,  Europe  was  visited  and  veen  in  "  a 
harry,"  and  although  the  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  method,  his  volume  gives  a 
very  racy  and  agreeable  series  of  descriptions — ^which  are  graphic — and  such  reflec- 
tions, as  suggest  themselves  to  a  mind  alive  to  all  that  is  novel  and  attractive,  aloog 
what  has  been  termed  the  American  route  between  Liverpool  and  Rome. 

84. — Truth ;  or,  Pensis  Clareton,  A  Narrative  of  Church  History  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Rsv.  Charles  B.  Taylor.  12mo.  New  York:  Standford  and 
Swords. 

A  religious  story  of  much  merit  It  portrays  several  classes  of  character  at  inter- 
esting periods  of  English  history,  about  which  erroneous  opinions  are  said  to  prevail 
To  set  the  truth  forth  in  its  spotless  robe  has  been  the  inspiring  motive  of  this  popu- 
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